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AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY. 


GREEN  HERON— ARDEA  VI RESCENS.— Plate  LXI.  Fig.  1. 

ArtL  ZooL  No.  349,  350 — Catetby,  L  p.  80 Ze  Crabier  vert,  Buff,  viL  p.  404. 

— Lath,  Syn,  iiL  p.  68 Peah's  Museum,  No.  3797. 

ARDEA  VIRESCEXS^UNHMm.* 

Ardeft  vireKens,  Bomap.  Synop.  p.  307.—  WagL  Syst,  ao.  No.  06. 

^  This  ooramon  and  fkmiliar  species  owes  little  to  the  liberality 
of  publie  opinion,  whose  prejudices  have  stigmatized  it  with  a 


m  two  or  three  beautiful  little  herons  coDfounded  under  this  tpe- 
Ib  tho  Mine  numner  from  their  near  alliance,  as  the  little  bittern  of  £u^ 
rape  baa  been  with  A,  exiUs  and  pusilia.  They  are  all,  however,  to  be  diitin- 
flushed  when  compared  together,  or  when  attention  is  given  to  the  markings. 
The  nearest  ally  to  A.  virescena  is  the  East  Indian  A.  acapularis ;  the  upper 
parts  •f  both  are  nearly  similar,  but  the  neck  and  under  parts  differ  in  being 
of  a  deep  Tinous  chestnut  in  the  one,  and  rich  ash  grey  in  the  other.  In  Wilson's 
PlatOv  the  chestnut  colour  is  not  represented  of  a  deep  enough  tint,  and  too 
mmck  white  is  shown  on  the  fore  part. 

In  m  opeclmen  which  I  liave  lately  received  from  South  Carolina,  the  colour  of 
tho  BodL  is  Tcry  deep  and  rich,  almost  approaching  to  that  of  port  wine  ;  the 
JMCthcBcd  feathers  of  the  back  are  remarkably  long,  and  show  well  the  white 
iriilch  ought  to  be  so  conspicuous  in  both  species.  The  confusion  in  the 
part  of  the  synonymes  must  have  arisen  by  the  specimens  from  both 
befaig  Indlseriminately  compared  and  described.— Ed. 
TOL.  III.  A 


2  GREEN  HERON. 

very  vulgar  and  indelicate  nickname,  and  treat  \t  on  all  occa- 
sions as  worthless  and  contemptible.  Yet  few  birds  are  more 
independent  of  man  than  this ;  for  it  fares  best,  and  is  always 
most  numerous,  where  cultivation  is  least  known  or  attended 
to;  its  favourite  residence  being  the  watery  solitudes  of 
swamps,  pools,  and  morasses,  where  millions  of  frogs  and 
lizards  '^  tune  their  nocturnal  notes"  in  full  chorus,  undisturbed 
by  the  lords  of  creation. 

The  green  bittern  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Pennsylva- 
nia early  in  April,  soon  after  the  marshes  are  completely 
thawed.  There,  among  the  stagnant  ditches  with  which  they 
are  intersected,  and  amidst  the  bogs  and  quagmires,  he  hunts 
with  great  cunning  and  dexterity.  Frogs  and  small  fish  are 
his  principal  game,  whose  caution,  and  facility  of  escape,  re- 
quire nice  address,  and  rapidity  of  attack.  When  on  the  look- 
out for  small  fish,  he  stands  in  the  water,  by  the  side  of  the 
ditch,  silent  and  motionless  as  a  statue ;  his  neck  drawn  in 
over  his  breast,  ready  for  action.  The  instant  a  fry  or  minnow 
comes  within  the  range  of  his  bill,  by  a  stroke,  quick  and  sure 
as  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  he  seizes  his  prey,  and  swallows  it 
in  an  instant.  He  searches  for  small  crabs,  and  for  the  various 
worms  and  larvse,  particularly  those  of  the  dragon-fly,  which 
lurk  in  the  mud,  with  equal  adroitness.  But  the  capturing  of 
frogs  requires  much  nicer  management.  These  wary  reptiles 
shrink  into  the  mire  on  the  least  alarm,  and  do  not  raise  up 
their  heads  again  to  the  surface  without  the  most  cautious  cir- 
cumspection. The  bittern,  fixing  his  penetrating  eye  on  the 
spot  where  they  disappeared,  approaches  with  slow  stealing 
step,  laying  his  feet  so  gently  and  silently  on  the  ground,  as 
not  to  be  heard  or  felt ;  and,  when  arrived  within  reach,  stands 
fixed,  and  bending  forwards,  until  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
frog's  head  makes  its  appearance,  when,  with  a  stroke  instant- 
aneous as  lightning,  he  seizes  it  in  his  bill,  beats  it  to  deaths 
and  feasts  on  it  at  his  leisure. 

This  mode  of  life,  requiring  little  fatigue  where  game  is  so 
plenty,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  all  our  marshes,  must  be 


GREEN  HEBON. 


I  particularly  pleasing  to  the  bird,  and  also  very  interesting, 
from  the  continual  exercise  of  cunning  and  ingenuity  neces- 
Mry  to  circumvent  its  prey.  Some  of  tlie  naturalists  of  Europe, 
however,  in  their  superior  wisdom,  think  very  differently ;  and 
one  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  absurdity  of  those 
writers,  who  declare,  that  the  lives  of  this  whole  class  of  birds 
are  rendered  miserable  by  toil  and  hunger ;  their  very  appear- 
ance, accorduig  to  Buffon,  presenting  the  image  of  suffering, 
anxiety,  and  indigence.* 

(When  alarmed,  the  green  bittern  rises  with  a  hollow  gut- 
tural scream ;  does  uot  fly  far,  but  usually  alights  on  some  old 
Jtump.  tree,  or  fence  adjoining,  and  looks  about  with  extended 
seek ;  though,  sometimes,  this  is  drawn  in  so,  that  his  head 
^ems  to  rest  on  his  breast.  As  be  walks  along  the  fence,  or 
stands  gazing  at  you  with  outstretched  neck,  he  has  the  fre- 
([iient  habit  of  jetting  the  tail.  He  sometimes  Hies  high,  with 
doubled  neck,  and  legs  extended  behind,  flapping  the  wings 
smartly,  aad  travelling  with  great  expedition.  He  is  the  least 
shy  of  all  our  herons ;  and,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  and 
generally  dispersed,  being  found  far  in  the  interior,  as  well  as 
along  our  salt  marshes ;  and  every  where  about  the  muddy 

■^bores  of  our  mill-ponds,  creeks,  and  large  rivers. 
L  The  green  bittern  begins  to  build  about  the  20th  of  April; 
-sometimes  in  single  pairs,  in  swampy  woods ;  often  in  compa- 
nies; and  not  unfrequently  in  a  kind  of  association  with  the 
qua- birds,  or  night  herons.  The  nest  is  fixed  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees ;  is  constructed  wholly  of  small  sticks,  lined  with 
finer  twigs,  and  is  of  considerable  size,  though  loosely  put  to- 
gether. The  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  the  common  oblong 
form,  and  of  a  pale  light  blue  colour.  The  young  do  not  leave 
the  nest  until  able  to  Ay ;  and,  for  the  first  season  at  least,  are 
destitute  of  the  long-pointed  plumage  on  the  back ;  the  lower 
parts  are  also  lighter,  and  the  white  on  the  throat  broader. 
During  the  whole  summer,  and  until  late  in  autumn,  these 

'    Hiatoirc  Naturelie  des  OiaeMix,  (ome  i: 
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4  GREEN  HERON. 

birds  are  seen  in  our  meadows  and  marshes,  but  never  remain 
during  winter  in  any  part  of  the  United  States* 

The  g^een  bittern  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  twenty-five 
inches  in  extent ;  bill  Iblack,  lighter  below,  and  yellow  at  the 
base;  chin,  and  narrow  streak  down  the  throat,  yellowish 
white ;  neck,  dark  vinaceous  red ;  back,  covered  with  very 
long,  tapering,  pointed  feathers,  of  a  hoary  green,  shafted  with 
white,  on  a  dark  g^een  ground ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is 
destitute  of  plumage,  that  it  may  be  the  more  conveniently 
drawn  in  over  the  breast,  but  is  covered  with  the  long  feathers 
of  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck,  that  enclose  it  behind ; 
wings  and  tail,  dark  glossy  g^een,  tipt  and  bordered  with  yel- 
lowish white ;  legs  and  feet,  yellow,  tinged  before  with  green, 
the  skin  of  these  thick  and  movable;  belly,  ashy  brown;  irides, 
bright  orange ;  crested  head,  very  dark  glossy  g^een.  The 
female,  as  I  have  particularly  observed,  in  numerous  instances^ 
differs  in  nothing,  as  to  colour,  from  the  male;  neither  ot 
them  receive  the  long  feathers  on  the  back  during  the  first 
season. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  this  bird,  which,  I  re- 
collect, at  first  surprised  me.  On  shooting  and  wounding  one, 
I  carried  it  some  distance  by  the  legs,  which  were  at  first 
yellow;  but  on  reaching  home,  I  perceived,  to  my  surprise, 
that  they  were  red.  On  letting  the  bird  remain  some  time 
undisturbed,  they  again  became  yellow,  and  I  then  discovered 
that  the  action  of  the  hand  had  brought  a  flow  of  blood  into 
them,  and  produced  the  change  of  colour.  I  have  remarked 
the  same  in  those  of  the  night  heron. 
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NIGHT  HERON,  OR  QUA-BIRD ARDEA  NYCTICORAX. 

Plate  LXI.  Fig.  2,  Fia.  3,  Youmo. 

ArcL  ZodL  No.  356 — Le  Biclioreaa,  Buff,  vii.  435,  439.  roL  22;  PI  Erd.  75$» 
759,  999.^Za<A.  Syn*  ili.  p.  52,  No.  13;  p.  53,  young,  called  tliere  tbe  it^ 
male. — PeaJe*$  Mutemn,  No.  3728 ;  young,  No.  3729. 

NYCTICORAX  GARDENIL9 

Aidea  nyctioorax,  Temnu  Man,  ii.  p.  577. — Gardenian  Heron,  Mont,  Onu  I}ict.  i. 
— Bomap.  Synop,  p.  306. —  WapL  Sytt,  ov.  Ardea,  No.  31. 

This  species,  though  common  to  both  continents,  and 
known  in  Europe  for  many  centuries,  has  been'so  erroneously 
described  by  all  the  European  naturalists  whose  works  I  have 
eiumined,  as  to  require  more  than  common  notice  in  this 
place.  For  this  purpose,  an  accurate  figure  of  the  male  is 
given,  and  also  another  of  what  has  till  now  been  universally 
considered  the  female,  with  a  detail  of  so  much  of  their  history 
as  I  am  personally  acquainted  with. 

*  NycticoraXf  or  night  raven,  has  been  adopted  to  designate  this  from  among 
the  ardeada,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  feeding  by  night,  and  remaining  in 
a  state  of  comparative  rest  and  inactivity  during  the  day.  New  Holland  and 
Africa  each  possess  a  species.  Europe  and  North  America  have  one  in  common 
to  both  coantries ;  in  the  former,  abundantly  distributed,  while,  in  the  latter, 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence  even  towards  the  south,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Great  BVitain,  only  a  few  instances  have  occurred  of  its  capture. 

In  form,  they  are  intermediate  between  the  bitterns  and  true  herons ;  the  biU 
Is  short,  and  stronger  in  proportion  than  in  either ;  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck  are  lengthened,  and  cover  the  hinder  part,  which  is  bare  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  in  all  the  species,  the  hind  head  is  adorned  with  (generally  three) 
narrow  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a  crest.  They  feed  by  twilight,  or  in  clear 
nights ;  and  take  their  prey  by  watching,  in  the  manner  of  the  herons.  They 
are  gn^^ious,  build  on  trees,  and  during  the  season  of  incubation  are  noisy  and 
restless. 

The  colours  in  the  adults  of  the  true  species,  are  ash  grey,  or  pale  fawn ; 
the  crown  and  bind  head,  and  the  back,  or  that  part  called  by  the  French 
manteau,  in  the  ash  grey  species,  dark  glossy  green ;  in  the  fawn  coloured,  deep 
chestnut.  The  young  are  always  of  a  duskier  tinge,  and  have  the  centre  and 
tips  of  each  feather  white,  giving  the  plumage  a  spotted  appearance. — Eo. 
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The  night  heron  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  early  in  April,  and 
immediately  takes  possession  of  his  former  breeding  place, 
which  is  usually  the  most  solitary  and  deeply  shaded  part  of  a 
cedar  swamp.  Groves  of  swamp  oak,  in  retired  and  inun- 
dated places,  are  also  sometimes  chosen,  and  the  males  not 
unfrequently  select  tall  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to 
roost  in  during  the  day.  These  last  regularly  direct  their 
course,  about  the  beginning  of  evening  twilight,  towards  the 
marshes,  uttering,  in  a  hoarse  and  hollow  tone,  the  sound  Quo, 
which  by  some  has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  the 
retchings  of  a  person  attempting  to  vomit  At  this  hour,  also, 
all  the  nurseries  in  the  swamps  are  emptied  of  their  inhabitants, 
who  disperse  about  the  marshes,  and  along  the  ditches  and 
river  shore,  in  quest  of  food.  Some  of  these  breeding  places 
have  been  occupied  every  spring  and  summer  for  time  imme- 
morial, by  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pairs  of  qua-birds.  In 
places  where  the  cedars  have  been  cut  down  for  sale,  the  birds 
have  merely  removed  to  another  quarter  of  the  swamp ;  but 
when  personally  attacked,  long  teased,  and  plundered,  they 
have  been  known  to  remove  from  an  ancient  breeding  place, 
in  a  body,  no  one  knew  where.  Such  was  the  case  with  one 
on  the  Delaware,  near  Thompson's  Point,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
below  Philadelphia;  which  having  been  repeatedly  attacked 
and  plundered  by  a  body  of  crows,  after  many  severe  rencoun- 
ters, the  herons  finally  abandoned  the  place.  Several  of  these 
breeding  places  occur  among  the  red  cedars  on  the  sea  beach 
of  Cape  May,  intermixed  with  those  of  the  little  egret,  g^een 
bittern,  and  blue  heron.  The  nests  are  built  entirely  of  sticks, 
in  considerable  quantities,  with  frequently  three  and  four  nests 
on  the  same  tree.  The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number, 
measuring  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  by  one  and  three 
quarters  in  thickness,  and  of  a  very  pale  light  blue  colour. 
The  ground  or  marsh  below  is  bespattered  with  their  excre- 
ments lying  all  around  like  whitewash,  with  feathers,  broken 
egg  shells,  old  nests,  and  frequently  small  fish,  which  they 
have  dropt  by  accident,  and  neglected  to  pick  up. 
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On  entering  the  swamp  in  the  ne!^hbour)iood  of  one  of  these 
breeding  places,  the  noise  of  the  old  and  llie  young  would  al- 
most induce  one  to  suppose  that  two  or  three  hundred  Indians 
were  choking  or  throttling  each  ottier.  The  instant  an  intruder 
is  discovered,  the  whole  rise  in  the  air  in  silence,  and  remove 
to  the  tops  of  tlie  trees  in  another  part  of  the  woods,  while 
parties  of  from  eight  to  ten  make  occasional  circuits  over  the 
spot  to  see  what  is  going  on.  When  the  young  are  able,  they 
climb  to  the  highest  part  of  the  trees  ;  but,  knowing  tlieir  in- 
ability, do  not  attempt  to  fly.  Though  it  is  probable  that  these 
nocturnal  birds  do  not  see  well  during  the  day,  yet  their  faculty 
of  bearing  must  be  exquisite,  as  it  is  almost  impossible,  with 
all  the  precautions  one  can  use,  to  penetrate  near  their  resi- 
^Mcnce  without  being  discovered.     Several  species  of  hawks 
^Dbaver  around,  making  an  occasional  sweep  among  the  young  ,- 
^^taid  the  bald  eagle  himself  has  been  seen  reconnoitring  near 
^Hk  spot,  probably  with  the  same  design. 
^P  Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  the  males  and 
females  of  these  birds  are  so  alike  in  colour  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other ;  both  have  also  the  long  slender 
plumes  that  flow  from  the  head.    These  facts  1  have  exhibited 
by  dissection  on  several  subjects,  to  different  literary  gentlemen 
of  my  acquaintance,  particularly  to  my  venerable  friend,  Mr 
William  Bartram,  to  whom  I  have  also  often  shown  the  young, 

Kiresented  at  fig.  .1.  One  of  these  last,  which  was  kept  for 
ae  time  in  the  botanic  garden  of  that  gentleman,  by  its  voice 
tantly  betrayed  its  origin,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  ex- 
amined it.  These  young  certainly  receive  their  full  coloured 
plumage  before  the  succeeding  spring,  as,  on  their  first  arrival, 

f"  'rds  are  to  be  seen  in  ihe  dress  of  fig.  ii ;  but,  soon  after  they 
bred,  these  become  more  numerous  than  the  others.  Early 
:tober  they  migrate  to  the  south.  According  to  Buffon, 
birds  also  inhabit  Cayenne,  and  are  found  widely  disper- 
ver  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  European  species, 
rer,  is  cerUunly  much  smaller  than  the  American,  though 
ler  respects  corresponding  exactly  to  it.    Among  a  great 
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number  which  I  examined  with  attention,  the  following  de- 
scription was  carefully  taken  from  a  common  sized  full-grown 
male: — 

Length  of  the  night  heron,  two  feet  four  inches;  extent, 
four  feet ;  bill  black,  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  from  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  to  the  tip ;  lores,  or  space  between  the 
eye  and  bill,  a  bare  bluish  white  skin ;  eyelids  also  large  and 
bare,  of  a  deep  purple  blue ;  eye,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  the  iris  of  a  brilliant  blood  red ;  pupil,  black ;  crested 
crown,  and  hind  head  deep  dark  blue,  glossed  with  green;  front 
and  line  over  the  eye,  white ;  from  the  hind  head  proceed  three 
▼ery  narrow,  white,  tapering  feathers,  between  eight  and  nine 
inches  in  length ;  the  vanes  of  these  are  concave  below,  the 
upper  one  enclosing  the  next,  and  that  again  the  lower ;  though 
separated  by  the  hand,  if  the  plumage  be  again  shook  several 
times,  these  long  flowing  plumes  gradually  enclose  each  other, 
appearing  as  one ;  these,  the  bird  has  the  habit  of  erecting 
when  angry  or  alarmed ;  the  cheeks,  neck,  and  whole  lower 
parts,  are  white,  tinctured  with  yellowish  cream,  and  under 
the  wings,  with  very  pale  ash ;  back  and  scapulars,  of  the  same 
deep  dark  blue,  glossed  with  green,  as  that  of  the  crown ;  rump 
and  tail-coverts,  as  well  as  the  whole  wings  and  tail,  very  pale 
ash ;  legs  and  feet,  a  pale  yellow  cream  colour ;  inside  of  the 
middle  claw,  serrated. 

The  female  differed  in  nothing  as  to  plumage  from  the  male, 
but  in  the  wings  being  of  rather  a  deeper  ash,  having  not  only 
the  dark  deep  green  blue  crown  and  back,  but  also  the  long 
pendant  white  plumes  from  the  hind  head.  Each  of  the  fe- 
males contained  a  large  cluster  of  eggs  of  various  sizes. 

The  young  (fig.  3.)  was  shot  soon  after  it  had  left  the 
nest,  and  differed  very  little  from  those  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  trees,  except  in  being  somewhat  larger.  This  mea- 
sured twenty-one  inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  in  extent ; 
the  general  colour  above,  a  very  deep  brown,  streaked  with 
reddish  white,  the  spots  of  white  on  the  back  and  wings  being 
triangular,  from  the  centre  of  the  feather  to  the  tip ;  quills, 
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deq>  dusky,  marked  on  the  tips  with  a  spot  of  white ;  eye, 
▼irid  oiaoge ;  belly  white,  streaked  with  dusky,  the  feathers 
being  pale  dusky,  streaked  down  their  centres  with  white ;  legs 
and  feet,  light  green ;  inside  of  the  middle  claw  slightly  pecti- 
nated ;  body  and  wings  exceedingly  thin  and  limber ;  the  down 
still  stuck  in  slight  tufts  to  the  tips  of  some  of  the  feathers. 

The  birds  also  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood 
«f  New  Orleans ;  for,  being  in  that  dty  in  the  month  of  June, 
I  frequently  observed  the  Indians  sitting  in  market  with  the 
dead  and  living  young  birds  for  sale ;  also  numbers  of  grey 
owls  (strix  nebulosa)y  and  the  white  ibis  (tantalus  albus)^  for 
which  nice  dainties  I  observed  they  generally  found  purchasers. 

The  food  of  the  night  heron,  or  qua-bird,  is  chiefly  compo- 
sed of  small  fish,  which  it  takes  by  night.  Those  that  I  opened 
had  a  large  expansion  of  the  gullet  immediately  under  the  bill, 
that  narrowed  from  thence  to  the  stomach,  which  is  a  large 
oblong  pouch,  and  was  filled  with  fish.  The  teeth  of  the  pec- 
tinated claw  were  thirty-five  or  forty  in  number,  and,  as  they 
eontained  particles  of  the  down  of  the  bird,  showed  evidently, 
from  this  circumstance,  that  they  act  the  part  of  a  comb,  to  rid 
the  bird  of  vermin  in  those  parts  which  it  cannot  reach  with  its 
bilL 


GREAT  WHITE  HERON— ARDEA  EG  RETT  A.— Plate  LXI. 

Fig.  4. 

EGRETTA  LEUCE^-Jamdimk.* 

Aides  leuce,  IBig. — Ardea  alba,  JBonap.  Si/nop,  p.  804. — Ardea  egretta,  WagL 
SywL  or.  No.  7,-^Sonap,  monog.  del  gnippo  Egretta,  omerv.  auUa,  2d  JSdit,  dul 
reg.  anim.  Cut. 

This  tall  and  elegant  bird,  though  often  seen,  during  the 
summer,  in  our  low  marshes  and  inundated  meadows,  yet,  on 

*  Among  no  birds  has  tbere  occurred  so  much  confusion  as  among  the  white 
herons,  or  those  more  particularly  forming  the  diTision,  Egretts.  They  are  dis- 
tributed over  every  country  of  the  world,  are  not  very  different  in  size,  the 
young  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  want  of  the  crest,  and  are  in  many  instances 
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account  of  its  extreme  vigilance,  and  watchful  timidity,  is  very 
difficult  to  be  procured.  Its  principal  residence  is  in  the 
regions  of  the  south,  being  found  from  Guiana,  and  probably 
beyond  the  line,  to  New  York.  It  enters  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  late  in  February;  this  I  conjecture  fir<M& 
having  first  met  with  it  in  the  southern  parts  of  Georg^  about 
that  time.  The  high  inland  parts  of  the  country  it  rarely  or 
never  visits ; — ^its  favourite  haunts  are  vast  inundated  swamps^ 
rice-fields,  the  low  marshy  shores  of  rivers,  and  such  like 
places,  where,  from  its  size  and  colour,  it  is  very  conspicuous^ 
even  at  a  g^eat  distance. 

The  appearance  of  this  bird,  during  the  first  season,  when  it 
is  entirely  destitute  of  the  long  flowing  plumes  of  the  back,  is 
so  different  from  the  same  bird  in  its  perfect  plumage,  which  it 
obtains  in  the  third  year,  that  naturalists,  and  others,  very 
generally  consider  them  as  two  distinct  species.  The  oppor- 
tunities which  I  have  fortunately  had  of  observing  them  with 
the  train  in  various  stages  of  its  progress,  from  its  first  appear- 
ance to  its  full  growth,  satisfies  me  that  the  g^eat  white  heron 
with,  and  that  without,  the  long  plumes,  are  one  and  the  same 
species,  in  difiierent  periods  of  age.  In  the  museum  of  my 
friend,  Mr  Peale,  there  is  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  in  which 
the  train  is  wanting ;  but  on  a  closer  examination,  its  rudiments 

of  a  plumage  similar  to  the  full  winter  dress :  most  of  the  species  when  mature 
are  clothed  in  a  garb  of  the  purest  white. 

The  bird  with  which  our  present  species  is  more  immediately  connected,  h 
iht  Ardea  alba,  Gmd.,a.  European  bird,  confounded  with  the  young  of  ^4.  egretta, 
and  not  yet,  I  believe,  found  in  North  America.  The  chief  differences  are  pre- 
sence of  the  crest,  and  much  longer  proportion  of  the  legs.  A,  egretia  seems  to 
range  extensively  over  the  continents  of  America,  and  some  of  the  islands ;  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  being  found  elsewhere ;  and  the  African,  Asiatic,  and  New 
Holland  allied  species,  will,  I  suspect,  turn  out  distinct,  and  most  probably 
belong  to  their  respective  countries. 

To  the  North  American  egretia  must  be  added  the  Ardea  Pealii,  discovered  by 
Bonaparte.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the  flesh  colour  of  the  bill,  is 
much  smaller  than  A.  alba,  differs  from  A,  garzetta  by  its  large  compound  crest, 
and  from  A,  candisiima,  by  the  quality  and  texture  of  the  ornamental  feathers. — 
Ed. 
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iral  inches  beyond 

great  white  heron  breeds  in  several  of  the  extensive 
swamps  in  tiie  lower  parM  of  New  Jersey.  Their  nests 
buill  on  the  trees,  in  societies ;  the  structure  and  materials 
:Uy  similar  to  those  of  the  snowy  heron,  but  larger.  The 
are  usually  four,  ofapule-blue  colour.  In  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  the  young  m^ke  their  first  appearance  iu  the 
meadows  and  marshes,  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  together. 
The  large  ditches  with  which  the  extensive  meadows  below 
Philadelphia  are  intersected,  are  regularly,  about  that  season, 
Tisited  by  flocks  of  those  birds ;  these  are  frequently  shot,  but 
tlie  old  ones  are  too  sagacious  to  be  easily  approached.  Tlieir 
food  consists  of  frogs,  lizards,  small  fish,  insects,  seeds  of  the 
■platterdock  (a  species  of  iiymphse),  and  small  wutcr-snakcs. 

ley  will  also  devour  mice  and  moles,  the  remains  of  sucli 
ig  been  at  differeut  times  found  in  their  stomachs. 

The  long  plumes  of  these  birds  have  at  various  periods  been 
in  great  request  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
France  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  tlie  female 
head-dress.  When  dyed  of  various  colours,  and  tastefully 
fashioned,  they  form  a  light  and  elegant  duster  and  musquitto 
brush.  The  Indians  prize  them  for  ornamenting  their  hair, 
or  top-knot ;  and  I  have  occasionally  observed  tliese  people 
wandering  tlirough  the  market-place  of  New  Orleans,  with 
bunches  of  those  feathers  for  sale. 

The  great  white  heron  measures  five  feet  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  wings,  and  three  feet  sis  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  train  extends  seven  or  eight 
inches  farther.  This  train  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
long,  thick,  tapering  shafts,  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
shoulders,  and  thinly  furnished  on  each  side  with  fine  flowing 
hair-like  threads,  of  several  inches  in  lerigtli,  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  falling  gracefully  over  the  tail, 
which  it  entirely  conceals.  The  whole  plumage  is  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  except  the  train,  which  is  slightly  tinged  with  yel- 
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low.  The  bill  is  nearly  six  inches  in  leng^,  of  a  rich  orange 
yellow,  tipt  with  black ;  irides,  a  paler  orange ;  pupil,  smallt 
giving  the  bird  a  sharp  and  piercing  aspect ;  the  legs  are  long, 
stout,  and  of  a  black  colour,  as  is  the  bare  space  of  four  inches 
above  the  knee ;  the  span  of  the  foot  measures  upwards  of  six 
inches;  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is  pectinated;  the 
exterior  and  middle  toes  are  united  at  the  base,  for  about  half 
an  inch,  by  a  membrane. 

The  articulations  of  the  vertebrae  are  remarkably  long ;  the 
intestines  measure  upwards  of  eight  feet,  and  are  very  narrow. 
The  male  and  female  are  alike  in  plumage ;  both,  when  of  full 
age,  having  the  train  equally  long. 


VIRGINIAN  RAIL RALLUS  VIRGINIANU8. 

Plate  LXII.  Fig.  1. 

ArcL  Zod,  No.  40a— iStfw.   279 Lath,  Syn.  m.  p.  208,  No.  1,— tit.  A.— 

Peale'M  Museum,  No^  4426. 

RALLUS  riRQINIAVUS.^ljanxmxmJ^ 
Rallus  Virginianus,  Bonap.  Sywtp.  p.  334. 

This  species  very  much  resembles  the  European  water 
rail  {ralbis  aquaticus)^  but  is  smaller,  and  has  none  of  the 

*  In  my  note  upon  the  genus  Crex,  I  mentioned  the  distinctione  existing  be- 
tween that  genus  QaUinula  and  RalluM,  The  VirgiDlan  rail,  and  that  following, 
show  good  examples  of  the  latter  form.  In  their  habits  they  closely  agree  with 
the  aquatic  species  of  CreXy  are  distributed  o?er  all  countries  of  the  world,  and 
in  general  perform  partial  migrations. 

When  pursued  or  roadal  by  a  dog,  they  may  be  raised  once,  but  the  second 
time  will  be  a  task  of  more  difficulty ;  if  the  ground  is  an  extensive  meadow  they 
may  be  followed  for  an  hour  without  success,  but  if  there  are  holes  or  ditches 
they  will  generaUy  seek  for  one  of  these,  where  they  conceal  themselves  beneath 
some  sod,  or  brow,  or  thicket  of  bushes,  and  may  then  be  easily  uken  by  the  hand. 
I  have  frequently  taken  our  common  water  rail  in  this  manner,  and  sometimes 
with  the  head  only  concealed.  They  are  easily  tamed.  The  structure  of  the 
feathers  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  rails  is  peculiari  and  may  be  intended 
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slate  or  lead  colour  on  the  breast,  wUch  marka  that  of  the  old 
contineiit ;  its  toes  are  also  more  than  proportionably  shorter, 
which,  with  a  few  other  peculiarities,  distinguish  the  species. 
It  is  £Eur  less  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  than 
our  common  rail,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  inhabits  more  remote 
northern  r^ons.  It  is  frequently  seen  along  the  borders  of 
our  salt  marshes,  which  the  other  rarely  visits ;  and  also  breeds 
there,  as  well  as  among  the  meadows  that  border  our  large 
rivers.  It  spreads  over  the  interior  as  far  west  as  the  Ohio, 
having  myself  shot  it  in  the  barrens  of  Kentucky  early  in  May. 
The  people  there  observe  them  in  wet  places,  in  the  groves,  only 
in  spring.  It  feeds  less  on  vegetable,  and  more  on  animal,  food 
than  the  common  rail.  During  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  when  the  reeds  and  wild  oats  swarm  with  the  latter 
species,  feeding  on  their  nutritious  seeds,  a  few  of  the  pre- 
sent kind  are  occasionally  found ;  but  not  one  for  five  hundred 
of  the  others.  The  food  of  the  present  species  consists  of  small 
snail  shells,  worms,  and  the  larvae  of  insects,  which  it  extracts 
from  the  mud ;  hence  the  cause  of  its  greater  length  of  bill,  to 
enable  it  the  more  readily  to  reach  its  food.  On  this  account 
also,  its  flesh  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other.  In  most 
of  its  habits,  its  thin  compressed  form  of  body,  its  aversion  to 
take  wing,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  runs  or  conceals 
itself  among  the  grass  and  sedge,  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  common  rail,  from  which  genus,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  its  bill,  it  ought  not  to  be  separated. 

as  a  defence  to  that  part  from  the  friction  of  the  strong  grass  and  reeds  among 
which  they  are  so  constantly  running.  The  rachis  of  each  feather  is  lengthened, 
and  hroadfned  into  a  flat  and  sharp  point,  having  the  appearance  of  lengthened 
scales ;  in  one  or  two  species,  the  feathers  consist  of  the  rachis  alone,  present- 
ing a  horny  appearance  over  the  whole  forehead.  The  bastard  pinion  is  fur- 
nished with  a  spur,  concealed,  however,  by  the  plumage. 

The  form  of  the  Crakes  and  Gallinules  is  well  adapted  for  their  peculiar 
manner  of  life,  but  in  this  group  is  most  conspicuous.  The  legs  are  placed 
far  behind,  the  body  is  long,  much  flattened,  and  remarkably  pliable ;  and 
the  ease  and  agility  with  which  they  run  and  thread  through  the  long  vegeta- 
tion of  the  marshes,  is  almost  inconceivable  to  a  person  who  has  not  witnessed 
it.— Ed. 
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This  bird  is  known  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  sea^ 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  name  of  the  fresh-water  mud  heoy 
this  last  being  the  common  appellation  of  the  clapper  nol* 
which  the  present  species  resembles  in  every  thing  but  size. 
The  epithet  fresh-water  is  given  it,  because  of  its  frequenting 
those  parts  of  the  marsh  only  where  fresh  water  springs  rise 
through  the  bogs  into  the  salt  marshes.  In  these  places  it 
usually  constructs  its  nest,  one  of  which,  through  the  active 
exertions  of  my  friend,  Mr  Ord,  while  traversing  with  me  the 
salt  marshes  of  Cape  May,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover. It  was  built  in  the  bottom  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  impenetrable  quagmire,  and  was  composed 
altogether  of  old  wet  grass  and  rushes.  The  eggs  had  been 
floated  out  of  the  nest  by  the  extraordinary  r^e  of  the  tide  in 
a  violent  north-east  storm,  and  lay  scattered  about  among  the 
drift  weed.  The  female,  however,  still  lingered  near  the  spot^ 
to  which  she  was  so  attached,  as  to  suffer  herself  to  be  taken  by 
hand.  She  doubtless  intended  to  repair  her  nest,  and  commence 
laying  anew ;  as,  during  the  few  hours  that  she  was  in  our  pos- 
session, she  laid  one  egg,  corresponding  in  all  respects  with 
the  others.  On  examining  those  floated  out  of  the  nest,  they 
contained  young,  perfectly  formed,  but  dead.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  eggs  is  from  six  to  ten.  They  are  shaped  like  those  of 
the  domestic  hen,  measuring  one  inch  and  two-tenths  long,  by 
Tery  nearly  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white,  or 
pale  cream  colour,  sprinkled  with  specks  of  reddish  and  pale 
purple,  most  numerous  near  the  great  end.  They  commence 
laying  early  in  May,  and  probably  raise  two  brood  in  the  sea- 
son* I  suspect  this  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr  Ord  having, 
late  in  the  month  of  July,  brought  me  several  young  ones  of 
only  a  few  days  old,  which  were  caught  among  the  grass  near 
the  border  of  the  Delaware.  The  parent  rail  showed  great 
solicitude  for  their  safety.  They  were  wholly  black,  except  a 
white  spot  on  the  bill ;  were  covered  with  a  fine  down,  and  had 
a  soft  piping  note.  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year, 
another  pair  of  these  birds  began  to  breed  amidst  a  boggy  spring 
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in  one  of  Mr  Bartram's  meadows,  but  were  unfortunately  de- 
itroyed. 

The  Virginian  rail  is  migratory,  never  wintering  in  the 
northern  or  middle  states.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
Pennsylvania  early  in  May,  and  leaves  the  country  on  the  first 
smart  frosts,  generally  in  November.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
many  of  them  linger  in  the  low  woods  and  marshes  of  the 
southern  states  during  winter. 

This  species  is  ten  inches  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  ex- 
tent; bill,  dusky  red;  cheeks  and  stripe  over  the  eye,  ash, 
over  the  lores  and  at  the  lower  eyelid,  white ;  iris  of  the  eye, 
red ;  crown  and  whole  upper  parts,  black,  streaked  with  brown, 
the  centre  of  each  feather  being  black ;  wing-coverts,  hazel 
brown,  inclining  to  chestnut ;  quills,  plain  deep  dusky ;  chin, 
white ;  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  orange  brown ;  sides  and  vent, 
black,  tipt  with  white ;  legs  and  feet,  dull  red  brown ;  edge  of 
the  bend  of  the  wing,  white. 

The  female  is  about  half  an  inch  shorter,  and  differs  from  the 
male,  in  having  the  breast  much  paler ;  not  of  so  bright  a  red- 
dish brown ;  there  is  also  more  white  on  the  chin  and  throat 

When  seen,  which  is  very  rarely,  these  birds  stand  or  run 
with  the  tail  erect,  which  they  frequently  jerk  upwards.  They 
fly  with  the  legs  hanging,  generally  but  a  short  distance ;  and 
the  moment  they  alight,  run  off  with  great  speed. 
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CLAPPER  RAIL.-.RALLUS  CR£HTANS.-.Plats  LXII.  Fio.  2. 

Ard*  ZooL  No.  407.— XoM.  Syn.  iu.  p.  229,  No.  %^Ind.    Om,  p.  756,  Na 

2.— Peo&'f  Museum,  No.  4400. 

RALLUS  CBEPITANS^-OuKLa. 
Rallm  crepitans,  Bonap,  Synop*  p.  883. 

This  is  a  very  numerous  and  well  known  species,  inhabitii^ 
oor  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  Florida.  It 
is  designated  by  different  names,  such  as  the  mud  hen,  clapper 
rail,  meadow  clapper,  big  rail,  &c,  &c.  Though  occasionally 
found  along  the  swampy  shores  and  tide  waters  of  our  large 
rivers,  its  principal  residence  is  in  the  salt  marshes.  It  is  a 
bird  of  passage,  arriving  on  the  Coast  of  New  Jersey  about  the 
20th  of  April,  and  retiring  again  late  in  September.  I  suspect 
that  many  of  them  winter  in  the  marshes  of  Georgia  and  Flo* 
rida,  having  heard  them  very  numerous  at  the  mouth  of  Savan* 
nah  river  in  the  month  of  February.  Coasters  and  fishermen 
often  hear  them  while  on  their  migrations,  in  spring,  generally 
a  little  before  daybreak.  The  shores  of  New  Jersey,  within 
the  beach,  consisting  of  an  immense  extent  of  flat  marsh, 
covered  with  a  coarse  reedy  grass,  and  occasionally  overflowed 
by  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  also  cut  up  into  innumerable  islands 
by  narrow  inlets,  seem  to  be  the  favourite  breeding  place  for 
these  birds,  as  they  are  there  acknowledged  to  be  more  than 
double  in  number  to  all  other  marsh  fowl. 

The  clapper  rail,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  mud  hen, 
soon  announces  its  arrival  in  the  salt  marshes,  by  its  loud,  harsh, 
and  incessant  cackling,  which  very  much  resembles  that  of  a 
Guinea  fowl.  This  noise  is  most  general  during  the  night, 
and  is  said  to  be  always  greatest  before  a  storm.  About  the 
20th  of  May,  they  generally  commence  laying  and  building  at 
the  same  time ;  the  first  e^  being  usually  dropt  in  a  slight 
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cavil)',  lined  vith  a  little  dry  grass  pulled  for  the  purpose, 
vliich,  as  the  number  of  tlie  eg^  increaso  to  tlieir  iisual  com- 
plement, ten,  is  gradually  added  to,  until  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  twelve  indies  or  more, — doubtless  to  secure  it  from  tlie  ri- 
sing of  the  tides.  Over  this  tlie  long  salt  grass  is  artfully  iirched, 
and  knit  at  top,  to  conceal  it  from  the  view  above ;  but  this 
very  circumstance  enables  tlie  experienced  egg-hunter  to  dis- 
tinguish the  spot  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  though 
imperceptible  to  a  common  eye.     The  eggs  are  of  a  pale  clay 
colour,  sprinkled  with  small  spots  of  dark  red,  and  measure 
tomewliat  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  by  one  inch 
in  breadth,  being  rather  obtuse  at  the  small  end.     These  eggs 
!  exquisite  eating,  far  surpassing  those  of  the  domestic  hen. 
^e  height  of  laying  is  about  the  1st  of  June,  when  the  people 
■  the  neighbourhood  go  otF  to  the  marshes  an  effijijiif,  as  it  is 
lUed.     So  abuudant  are  the  nests  of  this  species,  and  so  dex- 
s  some  persons  at  finding  them,  that  one  hundred  dozen 
f  eggs  have  been  collected  by  one  man  in  a  day.     At  thia 
,  die  crows,  the  minx,  and  the  foxes,  come  in  for  their 
«;  but,  not  content  with  the  eggs,  those  last  often  seize 
1  devour  the  parents  also.     The  bones,  feathers,  wings,  &c., 
\  the  poor  mud  hen  lie  in  heaps  near  the  hole  of  the  minx ; 
f  which  circumstance,  however,  he  himself  b  often  detected 
d  destroyed. 

These  birds  are  also  subject  to  another  calamity  of  a  more 
extensive  kind :  After  the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  are  laid, 
there  sometimes  hiippen  violent  north-east  tempests,  tliat  drive 
a  great  sea  into  the  bay,  covering  the  whole  marshes  ;  so  that 
at  such  times  the  rail  may  be  seen  in  hundreds,  floating  over 
the  marfih  in  great  distress :  many  escape  to  the  mainland ; 
and  vast  numbers  perish.  On  an  occasion  of  tins  kind  I  have 
seen,  at  one  view,  thousands  in  a  single  meadow,  walking 
about  exposed  and  bewildered,  while  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
ales,  who  had  perished  on  or  near  their  nests,  were  strewed 
;  the  shore.  'Ihia  last  circumstance  proves  how  strong 
i  of  maternal  alfection  is  in  these  l)irds ;  for  of  the  great 
mben  which  I  picked  up  and  opened,  not  one  male  was  to 
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be  found  among  them ;  jJI  were  females  !  Sucli  as  bad  not 
yet  begun  to  sit  probably  escaped.  These  disasters  do  not 
prevent  the  survivors  from  recommencing  the  work  of  laying 
and  buihliiig  anew :  and  instances  have  occurred  where  their 
eggs  have  l>een  twice  destroyed  by  the  sea ;  and  yet  in  two 
weeks  tlie  eggs  and  nests  seemed  as  numerous  as  ever. 

The  young  of  tlie  clapper  rail  very  miicli  resemble  those  of 
the  Virginian  rail,  except  in  being  larger.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  I  examined  one  of  these  young  clapper  rails,  caught 
among  the  reeds  in  tlie  Delaware,  and  apparently  about  three 
weeks  old ;  it  was  covered  with  black  down,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  spot  of  white  on  the  auriculars,  and  a  streak  of  the 
same  along  the  side  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  fore  part  of  tlie 
thigh ;  tlie  legs  were  of  a  blackish  slate  colour ;  and  the  bill 
was  marked  with  a  spot  of  white  near  the  point,  and  round  the 
nostril.  These  run  witli  great  facility  among  the  grass  and 
reeds,  and  are  taken  with  extreme  diSiculty. 

The  whole  defence  of  this  species  seems  to  be  in  the  nervous 
vigour  of  its  limbs,  and  tliin  compressed  form  of  its  body,  hy 
which  it  is  enabled  to  pass  between  the  stalks  of  grass  and 
reeds  with  great  rapidity.  There  are  also  every  where  among 
the  salt  marshes  covered  ways,  under  the  flat  and  matted  grass, 
through  which  the  rail  makes  ils  way  like  a  rat,  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  beingseen.  There  is  generally  one  or  more  of  these 
from  its  nest  to  the  water  edge,  by  which  it  may  escape  un- 
seen; and  sometimes,  if  closely  pressed,  it  will  dive  to  the 
Other  side  of  the  pond,  gut,  or  inlet,  rising  and  disappearing 
again  with  the  silence  and  celerity  of  thought.  In  smooth 
water  it  swims  tolerably  well,  but  not  fast ;  sitting  high  in  the 
water,  with  its  neck  erect,  and  striking  with  great  rapidity. 
When  on  shore,  it  runs  with  tlic  neck  extended,  the  tail  erect, 
and  frequently  flirted  up.  On  fair  ground,  they  run  nearly  aa 
fast  as  a  man ;  having  myself,  with  great  difficulty,  caught  some 
that  were  wing-broken.  They  have  also  the  faculty  of  remain- 
ing under  water  for  several  minutes,  etiiiging  close,  head  down- 
wards, by  the  roots  of  the  graas.  In  a  long  stretch,  they  fly 
with  great  velocity,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  duck,  with 
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1  txUvded  neck,  and  generally  low ;  but  such  is  their  aversion  \ 
o  take  wing;,  that  you  may  traverse  tlie  marshes  where  there 
e  hundreds  of  these  birds,  without  seeing  one  of  them  ;  nor 
1  they  flush  until  they  have  led  the  dog  through  numerous 
ibyrintbs,  aiid  he  is  on  t)ie  very  point  of  seizing  them. 
The  food  of  the  clapper  rail  consists  of  small  shell-fish,  par-  ] 
irly  those  of  the  snail  form,  so  abundant  in  the  marshes ; 
they  also  cat  small  crabs.     Their  flesh  is  dry,  tastes  sedgy,  and  1 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  common  rail.     Early 
in  October,  they  move  off  to  the  south  ;  and  though,  even  in  1 
rinter,  a  solitary  instance  of  one  may  sometimes  be  seen,  yet  j 
!  generally  such  as  have  been  weak  or  wounded,  and  \ 
ible  to  perform  the  journey. 
The  dapper  rail  measures  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 
^hteen  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long, 
ightly  bent,  pointed,  grooved,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour; 
i  of  the  eye,  dark  red ;  nostril,  oblong,  pervious ;  crown^ 
>ck,  and  back,  black,  streaked  with  dingy  brown ;  chin  and 
r  the  eye,  brownish  white ;  auricuiars,  dusky ;  neck   | 
teSare,  2nd  whole  breast,  of  the  same  red  brown  as  that  of  the 

%diag  species ;  wing-coverts,  dark  chestnut ;  qui  11- feathers,  ' 
plain  dusky  ;  legs,  reddish  brown  ;  flanks  and  vent,  black,  tipt, 
or  barred  with  white.  'ITie  males  and  females  are  nearly  alike. 
"ITie  young  birds  of  the  first  year  have  tiie  upper  parts  of  an 
olive  brown,  streaked  with  pale  slate ;  wings,  pale  brown  olive ; 
dun  and  part  of  the  throat,  white :  breast,  ash  colour,  tinged 
with  brown ;  legs  and  feet,  a  pale  horn  colour.  Mr  Pennant, 
and  several  other  naturalists,  appear  to  have  taken  their  de- 
scriptions from  these  imperfect  specimens,  the  clapper  rail 
being  altogether  unknown  in  Europe. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  of  these  birds  in  the  interior  at 
a  distance  from  lakes  or  rivers.  I  have  also  made  diligent 
enquiry  for  them  along  the  shores  of  I^es  Champlain  and 
Ontario,  but  without  success.* 

•  Mr  Ord  "  ImJ  *n  gpporlnnily  of  Terifyiiig  Ihe  conjtcture  of  Ihv  aulhot,  u 
!r  rrtrmt  nf  Iheir  birdi ;  lie  having  found  theat  to  be  extremt 
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BLUE  CRANE— ARDEA  CJERULEA Plate  LXlI.—Fio.  3. 

Arci.  ZooL  No.  851. —  Catetby,  i.  76— Le  Crabier  bleu.  Buff.  vii.  39& — SHotm 
Jam,  iL  315. — Zath.  Syn,  iii.  p.  78.  No.  45 ;  p.  79,  var.  A.^A.  cerulesoeiis* 
Turt,  Sy$t,  p.  379. — Planch.  JEnL  349 — Peale'M  Muaeum,  No.  6782. 

EQRETTA  CJERULEA*—Jua>in^ 

Ardea  caerulea,  lAfuu  SysL'^Bonap.  Synop.  p.  300.— •Ardea  cKrulescens, 

Wagl  Sytt.  Av.   No.  15. 

In  mentioniiig  this  gpecies  in  his  translation  of  the  Systema 
Natur(Bf  Turton  has  introduced  what  he  calls  two  varieties,  one 
from  New  Zealand,  the  other  from  Brazil ;  both  of  which,  if 
we  may  judge  by  their  size  and  colour,  appear  to  be  entirely 
different  and  distinct  species ;  the  first  being  green,  with  yel- 
low legs,  the  last  nearly  one  half  less  than  the  present*  By 
this  loose  mode  of  discrimination,  the  precbion  of  science  being 
altogether  dispensed  with,  the  whole  tribe  of  cranes,  herons, 
and  bitterns,  may  be  styled  mere  varieties  of  the  genus  Ardea. 
The  same  writer  has  still  farther  increased  this  confusion,  by 
designating  as  a  different  species  his  bluish  heron,  {A.  aeru^ 

merous  Id  the  marshes  of  the  coast  of  Georgia,  in  the  month  of  January.  In 
such  multitudes  were  they  along  the  borders  of  the  streams  or  passages  which 
separate  the  sea-islands  from  the  main,  that  their  loud  and  incessant  noise  became 
quite  as  disgusting  as  the  monotonous  cackle  of  that  intolerable  nuisance  the 
Guinea  fowl."— OtcTa  Edit. 

*  I  haTe  ncTer  traced  this  species  in  any  Australian  collection,  and  have  little 
doubt  that  the  authors  of  the  assertion  **  that  it  is  found  there,**  will  turn  out  in- 
correct. This  bird  has  all  the  characters  of  JEgretta  except  the  colour,  and 
will  certainly  belong  to  that  division,  though  it  has  been  generally  restricted  to 
those  of  pure  plumage.  Bonaparte,  in  his  Nomenclature  of  Wilwn,  says  ''  the 
young  birds  of  the  year,  before  their  first  moult,  are  altogether  pure  white,  and 
are  therefore  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  young  of  ^.  candidissima.**  Wagler 
in  his  excellent  Systema  confirms  this,  and  mentions  that,  in  their  farther  change, 
the  upper  parts  are  pale  cinereous  tinged  with  purple,  beneath  white,  the  quills 
partly  black  partly  white,  the  tail  cinereous.  It  is  curious  that  in  a  species 
clothed  with  such  rich  and  dark  plumage  the  young  should  be  pure  white,  the  co- 
lour of  the  true  Egretta,  while  in  some  of  those  of  snowy  covering,  the  young 
are  a  dusky  greyish  brown.  If  it  can  be  mistaken  In  any  state  for  Egretta 
candidiasmaf  it  will  at  once  show  where  it  ought  to  be  plaoed.«-£D. 
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lexfria,)  whicli  a^ees  almost  exactly  with  the  present.  Somrf^ 
of  these  mistakes  may  probably  have  origiuated  from  the  figure 
of  this  bird  given  by  Catesby,  which  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  and  coloured,  not  from  nature,  but  from  the  glimmering 
recollections  of  memory,  and  is  extremely  erroneous.  These 
remarks  are  due  to  truth,  and  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  history  of  this  species,  which  seems  to  be  but  imperfectly 
known  in  Europe. 

The  blue  heron  is  properly  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates 
of  the  United  States,  migrating  from  thence,  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  to  the  tropical  regions,  being  found  in  Cayenne, 
Jamaica,  and  Mexico.  On  the  muddy  siiores  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  Baton  Rouge  downwards  to  New  Orleans,  these  birds 
are  frequently  met  with.  In  spring  they  extend  their  migra- 
tions  as  far  north  as  New  EngUmd,  chiefly  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
the  B*a,  becoming  more  rare  as  they  advance  to  the  north.  On 
the  sea  beach  of  Cape  May,  I  found  a  few  of  them  breeding 
UDongthe  cedars,  in  company  with  the  snowy  heron,  niglit  he- 
ron, and  green  bittern.  The  figure  and  description  of  the  pre- 
sent was  taken  from  two  of  these,  shot  in  the  month  of  May, 
while  in  complete  plumage.  Their  nests  were  composed  of 
■mall  sticks,  built  in  the  tops  of  the  red  cedars,  and  contained 
five  eggs,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  of  somewhat  a  deeper  tint 
than  those  of  the  night  heron.  Little  or  no  difference  could 
be  perceived  between  the  colours  and  markings  of  the  male 
and  female.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  almost  the  whole 
geaus  :  though,  from  tlie  circumstance  of  many  of  the  yearling 
birds  differing  in  plumage,  they  have  been  mistaken  for  females. 
The  blue  heron,  though  in  the  northern  states  it  be  found 
diiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean,  probably  on  account 
of  the  greater  temperature  of  tlie  climate,  is  yet  particularly 
fond  of  fresh  water  bogs,  on  the  edges  of  the  salt  marsh.  These 
it  often  frequents,  wading  about  in  search  of  tadpoles,  lizards, 
Tarious  larvae  of  winged  insects,  and  mud  worms.  It  moves 
actively  about  in  search  of  these,  sometimes  making  a  run  at 
its  prey ;  and  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the  snowy  heron. 
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figured  in  the  same  plate.  Like  this  last,  it  is  also  very  silent, 
intent,  and  watchfiiL 

The  genus  Ardea  is  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  wading 
tribes,  there  being  no  less  than  ninety-six  different  species 
enumerated  by  late  writers.  These  are  again  subdivided  into 
particular  £eanilies,  each  distinguished  by  a  certain  peculiarity. 
The  cranes,  by  having  the  head  bald ;  the  storks,  with  the  or- 
bits naked ;  and  the  herons,  with  the  middle  claw  pectinated. 
To  this  last  belong  the  bitterns.  Several  of  these  are  noctur- 
nal birds,  feeding  only  as  the  evening  twilight  commences,  and 
reposing  either  among  the  long  grass  and  reeds,  or  on  tall 
trees,  in  sequestered  places,  during  the  day.  What  is  very 
remarkable,  these  night  wanderers  often  associate,  during  the 
breeding  season,  with  the  others,  building  their  nests  on  the 
branches  of  the  same  tree ;  and,  though  differing  so  little  in 
external  form,  feeding  on  nearly  the  same  food,  living  and 
lodging  in  the  same  place,  yet  preserve  their  race,  language, 
and  manners,  as  perfectly  distinct  from  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, as  if  each  inhabited  a  separate  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  blue  heron  is  twenty-three  inches  in  length,  and  three 
feet  in  extent;  the  bill  is  black,  but  from  the  nostril  to  the  eye, 
in  both  mandibles,  is  of  a  rich  light  purplish  blue  ;  iris  of  the 
eye,  gray ;  pupil,  black,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  silvery  ring ; 
eyelid,  light  blue ;  the  whole  head,  and  greater  part  of  the 
neck,  is  of  a  deep  purplish  brown ;  from  the  crested  hind 
head  shoot  three  narrow  pointed  feathers  that  reach  nearly  six 
inches  beyond  the  eye ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly, 
and  whole  body,  a  deep  slate  colour,  with  lighter  reflections ; 
the  back  is  covered  with  long,  flat,  and  narrow  feathers,  some 
of  which  are  ten  inches  long,  and  extend  four  inches  beyond 
the  tail ;  the  breast  is  also  ornamented  with  a  number  of  these 
long  slender  feathers ;  legs,  blackish  green ;  inner  side  of  the 
middle  claw  pectinated.  The  breast  and  sides  of  the  rump, 
imder  the  plumage,  are  clothed  with  a  mass  of  yellowish  white 
unelastic  cottony  down,  similar  to  that  in  most  of  the  tribe,  the 
uses  of  which  are  not  altogether  understood.  Male  and  female 
alike  in  colour. 
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'ITie  young  birds  of  tiie  first  year  are  destitute  of  the  purpls  J 
plumage  on  the  head  and  neck, 


SNOWY  HERON — AIIDEA   CANDIDISSIMA. 
Plati  LXII.    Fig.  i. 

Lath.  Sup.  i.  p.  230 No.  3740. 

SGKKTTJ  ('.(.Vfl/i)KS/,V,(^B OB « PIUTE.' 

Hi*  afulidicRmai  Btinnp.    Si/naji,  p,  005 — Monng.  del  Bru[i[Mi  EgrclU.  Oaserr. 
SiUh.  -JJ  ediL  del  Reg.  Auiin.  Cat:  p.  lOl  —  Wagl.  Syrt.  ar.  i.  No.  It. 

This  elegant  species  inliabits  the  Rea-coast  of  North  Ame- 
ica,  from  the  iHthinus  of  Darien  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
ad  is,  in  the  United  States  a  bird  of  passage  ;  arriving  from 
be  south  early  in  April,  and  leaving  the  middle  stittes  again 
I  October.     Its  general  appearance,  resembling  so  much  that  J 
f  the  little  egret  of  Europe,  has,  I  doubt  not,  imposed  on  I 
Hne  of  the  naturalists  of  that  country,  as  I  confess  it  did  on  | 
le.f  From  a  more  careful  comparison,  however,  of  botli  birds, 

am  satisfied  that  they  are  two  entirely  different  and  distinct 
pedes.     These  differences  consist  in  the  large  flowing  cregf^ 

*  Thii  •pedei  haa,  like  Ihc  olben.  Wn  slao  canfaundHl  with  a  nenr  Mji 

r*gitr  luu  uBTBTdlcd  the  fonriuion  in  his  Systema,  and  Ifae  Prince  of  Muaig- 

■Bo  inbl*  Manojjruph  on  this  groDp.  ai  quoted  abore.    Tamake  the  maltvr  still 

biTT,  I  iranicribe  the   Prince's  obierva(ion!i  on  the  Ifomendalurc  of  Wilion. 

Tn  ciMfly  allied  ipectn  of  small  wblla  created  herons  hare  much  puzzled 

Kunluw,  who  Kern  la  bare  rivalled  each  other  in  confoanding  them,  some  by 

■sidcring  tbem  as  ideotieHl,  utbera  by  making  KvrTal  nominal  epeclea,  Ihu 

Vderin;  their  lynonymy  olmoet  inextricable.      The  species  are  the  A,  garzetti 

af  Europe,  and  the  subject  of  the  prment  remarks.      The  latter  doea  not  inhabit    I 

Enrape.  but  ii  said  to  be  found  In  Aiia  (which  we  are  Indlned  to  doubt),  u    ' 

tntratmlj  sa  on  thii   continent,  where  it  Is  widely  extended.      Wilson  is  ttt» 

(be  aboTe-mentianed  errors,  having,  as  usual,  admirably  catafalished  the    1 
lie  was,  moreoTcr,  judicious  In  bli  leleulion  uf  the  English  and  Lstln     , 
and  it  waa,  daubtlen,  after  a  careful  iuTestigation,  that  he  edecled  tha    , 
*f  cawiirfiHiflKi,  which  Mr  Ord  has  changed  to  A.  Caroiof-nsis." — En, 
On  the  American  conlinent  the  litEle  egret  ia  met  with  at  New  York  and 
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yellow  feet,  and  singularly  curled  plumes  of  the  back  of  the 
present;  it  is  also  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  European  species. 

The  snowy  heron  seems  particularly  fond  of  the  salt  marshes 
during  summer,  seldom  penetrating  far  inland.  Its  white 
plumage  renders  it  a  very  conspicuous  object,  either  while  on 
wing,  or  while  wading  the  meadows  or  marshes.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  those  small  crabs  usually  called  fiddlers^  mud  worms, 
snails,  frogs,  and  lizards.  It  also  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  some 
species  of  nymphse,  and  of  several  other  aquatic  plants. 

On  the  19th  of  May  I  visited  an  extensive  breeding  place 
of  the  snowy  heron,  among  the  red  cedars  of  Summers's  Beach, 
on  the  coast  of  Cape  May.  The  situation  was  very  seques- 
tered, bounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  fresh  water  marsh  or 
pond,  and  sheltered  from  the  Atlantic  by  ranges  of  sand  hills. 
The  cedars,  though  not  high,  were  so  closely  crowded  toge- 
ther as  to  render  it  difficult  to  penetrate  through  among  them. 
Some  trees  contained  three,  others  four  nests,  built  wholly  of 
«ticks.  Each  had  in  it  three  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish  blue 
colour,  and  measuring  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
by  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness.  Forty  or  fifty  of  these 
eggs  were  cooked,  and  found  to  be  well  tasted ;  the  white  was 
of  a  bluish  tint,  and  almost  transparent,  though  boiled  for  a 
considerable  time ;  the  yelk  very  small  in  quantity.  The  birds 
rose  in  vast  numbers,  but  without  clamour,  alighting  on  the 
tops  of  the  trees  around,  and  watching  the  result  in  silent 
anxiety.  Among  them  were  numbers  of  the  night  heron,  and 
two  or  three  purple-headed  herons.  Great  quantities  of  egg 
sheUs  lay  scattered  under  the  trees,  occasioned  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  crows,  who  were  continually  hovering  about  the 
place.  On  one  of  the  nests  I  found  the  dead  body  of  the  bird 
itself,  half  devoured  by  the  hawks,  crows,  or  guUs.  She  had 
probably  perished  in  defence  of  her  eggs. 

The  snowy  heron  is  seen  at  all  times  during  summer  among 
the  salt  marshes,  watching  and  searching  for  food,  or  passing, 
sometimes  in  flocks,  from  one  part  of  the  bay  to  the  other. 
They  often  make  excursions  up  the  rivers  and  inlets,  but  re- 
turn regularly  in  the  evening  to  the  red  cedars  on  the  beach 
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to  roost  I  found  these  birds  on  the  Mississippi,  early  in  June, 
as  far  up  as  I'ort  Adam^,  roaming  about  among  tbe  creeks  and 
in  undated  woods. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  two  feet  one  inch ;  extent,  three 
feet  two  inches ;  the  bill  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
grooved ;  the  space  from  the  nostril  to  the  eye,  orange  yellow, 
the  rest  of  the  bill  black ;  irides,  vivid  orange ;  the  whole  plu- 
mage is  of  a  snowy  whiteness;  the  head  is  largely  crested  with 
loose  unwebbed  feathers,  nearly  four  inches  in  length  ;  another 
tuft  of  the  same  covers  the  breast ;  but  the  most  distinguished 
ornament  of  this  bird  is  a  bunch  of  long  silky  plumes,  proceed- 
ing from  the  shoulders,  covering  tbe  whole  back,  and  extend- 
r  beyond  tbe  tail;  the  shafts  of  these  are  six  or  seven  inches 
ng,  extremely  elastic,  tapering  to  the  extremities,  and  thinly 
t  with  long,  slender,  bending  threads  or  fibres,  easily  agita- 
1  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  air ;  these  shafts  curl  up- 
s  at  the  ends.  W'ljeii  the  bird  is  irritated,  and  erects  those 
y  plumes,  tliey  have  a  very  elegant  appearance :  the  legs 
i  naked  part  of  the  thighs  are  black ;  the  feet,  bright  yel- 
;  claws,  black,  tlie  middle  one  pectinated. 
r  The  female  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  her  plumage, 
haritig  not  only  tlie  crest,  but  all  the  ornaments  of  the  male, 
though  not  (juite  so  long  and  flowing. 

Tbe  young  birds  of  the  first  season  are  entirely  destitute  of 
tlte  long  plumes  of  tbe  breast  and  back ;  but,  as  all  tliose  that 
liave  been  examined  in  spring  are  found  crested  and  ornament- 
ed as  above,  they  doubtless  receive  their  full  dress  on  tlie  first 
moulting.  Those  shot  in  October  measured  twenty-two  inches 
in  length,  by  thirty-four  in  extent;  the  crest  was  beginning  to 
form ;  the  legs,  yellowish  green,  daubed  with  black :  the  feet, 
greenish  yellow ;  the  lower  mandible  white  at  the  base;  the 
wings  when  sliut,  nearly  of  a  length  with  the  tail,  which  is 
even  at  the  end. 

The  little  egret,  or  European  species,  is  said  by  Latham  and 

Turton  to  be  nearly  a  foot  in  length ;  Bewick  observes,  that  it 

larely  exceeds  a  foot  and  a  lialf ;  has  a  much  shorter  crest, 

riUi  two  long  feathers ;  the  feet  are  black ;  and  the  long  pin- 
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mage  of  th^  back,  instead  of  turning  up  at  the  extremity,  &11b 
over  the  rump. 

The  young  of  both  these  birds  are  generally  very  fiit,  and 
esteemed  by  some  people  as  excellent  eating. 

ROSEATE  SPOON-BILL.— PLATALEA  AJAJA. 

Plate  LXIIL  Fig.  1. 

Ard.  ZooL  No.  338.^-XaM.  Syn.  iii.  p.  16,  No.  2. — ^La  Spatnle  coleur  de  row. 
Brin.  Om,  v.  p.  3562.  pL  80;  Buff,  vii.  456,  pL  coL  116. — Peale's  Mu- 
Meunif  No.  8553. 

PLATALEA  AJAJA^UsNMm,* 

Platalea  ajaja.  Bonap,  Syuop,  p.  346, 

This  stately  and  elegant  bird  inhabits  the  sea-shores  of 
^Juerica,  from  Brazil  to  Georgia.  It  also  appears  to  wander 
up  the  Mississippi  sometimes  in  summer,  the  specimen  frpm 
which  the  figure  in  the  plate  was  drawn,  having  been  sent  IM 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez,  in  excellent  order  ;*  i^ 
which  favour  I  am  indebted  to  the  family  of  my  late  beiicff^ 
lent  and  scientific  friend,  William  Dunbar,  Esq.,  of  that  tetii^ 
tory.  It  is  now  deposited  in  Mr  Peale's  Museum.  This' spe- 
cies, however,  is  rarely  seen  to  the  northward.of  the  Alataniaha 
river ;  and  even  along  the  peninsula  of  Florida  is  a  scarce  binL 

*  This  groap,  remarkable  for  the  curioas  developement  of  the  bill,  join  m 
namber  of  characters  in  common  with  the  herons  and  tantalL  They  live  during 
the  breeding  season  in  commanities,  and  feed  in  twilight ;  the  food  is  fish,  and 
aquatic  animals,  and  they  are  said  to  search  in  the  mud  with  their  bUls  in  the 
manner'  of  docks,  where  the  soft  and  clotely  nervous  substance  enablet 
to  detect  the  smaUer  insects.  To  look  at  the  bill  in  a  stoffiBd  or 
state,  it  is  hard  and  homy,  but  when  Uving  it  is  remarkably  tendCTy  m^  k^ 
rather  a  fleshy  and  soft  look  and  feel.  The  common  British  q>ecles  it  miXtf 
tamed,»  and,  like  most  of  its  nearer  allies,  eats  Toradously ;  fish  wiU  support 
them,  and  eren  porridge,  with  a  little  raw  meat;  the  gape  is  rery  wide,  and  sob- 
stances  are  swallowed  in  immediate  succession,  taken  always  crosswise,  and  then 
tossed  OTer.  The  trachea  in  the  male  performs  a  single  convolution  in  the  ster* 
nom.  The  genus  contains  three  or  four  species :  that  of  Europe,  found  also 
in  India;  a  species  from  Africa  very  near  P,  ajaja,  peculiar  to  America,  and 
the  iSpotoft  higpp($  of  Sonnerat,  which  Mons.  Temminck  thinks  distinct.  In 
A  ^^  yoong  dd  not  attain  full  plumage  tiU  after  the  first  moult.— En. 
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In  JnnMicftf  several  other  of  the  West  India  islands,  Mexico 
and  Guiana,  it  is  more  common,  but  confines  itself  chiefly  to 
the  sea-shore  and  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Captain  Henderson 
says,  it  is  frequently  seen  at  Honduras.  It  wades  about  in 
quest  of  shell  fish,  marine  insects,  small  crabs,  and  fish.  In 
pursuit  of  these,  it  occasionally  swims  and  dives. 

There  are  few  facts  on  record  relative  to  this  very  singular 
bird.  It  is  said  that  the  young  are  of  a  blackish  chestnut  the 
first  year ;  of  the  roseate  colour  of  the  present  the  second  year ; 
and  of  a  deep  scarlet  the  third.*  Having  never  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  them  in  their  native  wilds,  I  regret 
my  present  inability  to  throw  any  farther  light  on  their  his- 
tory and  manners.  These,  it  is  probable,  may  resemble,  in 
many  respects,  those  of  the  European  species,  the  white  spoon- 
bill once  so  common  in  Holland.f  To  atone  for  this  deficiency, 
I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  delineate  the  figure  of  this 
American  species,  and  may,  perhaps,  resume  the  subject  in 
some  future  part  of  the  present  work. 

The  roseate  spoon-bill,  now  before  us,  measured  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  and  near  four  feet  in  extent ;  the  bill  was  six 
inches  and  a  half  long  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  seven  from 
its  upper  base,  two  inches  over  at  its  greatest  width,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  where  narrowest ;  of  a  black  colour  for  half 
its  length,  and  covered  with  hard  scaly  protuberances,  like  the 
edges  of  oyster-shells ;  these  are  of  a  whitish  tint,  stained  with 
red ;  the  nostrib  are  oblong,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  mandible;  from  the  lower  end  of  each  there  runs  a  deep 
groove  along  each  side  of  the  mandible,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  its  edge;  whole  crown  and  chin,  bare  of  plumage, 
and  covered  with  a  greenish  skin ;  that  below  the  under  man- 

•   Latham. 

+  The  European  species  breeds  on  trees  by  tbe  sea  side  ;  lays  three  or  four 
white  eggs,  powdered  with  a  few  pale  red  spots,  and  about  tbe  size  of  those  of  a 
hen;  are  very  noisy  during  breeding  time;  feed  on  fish,  mussels,  &c.,  which, 
like  the  bald  eagle,  they  frequently  take  from  other  birds,  frightening  them  by 
clattering  their  bill :  they  are  also  said  to  eat  grass,  weeds,  and  roots  of  reeds  : 
they  are  migratory  ;  their  flesh  reported  to  savour  of  that  of  a  goose ;  the  young 
are  reckoned  good  food. 
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dible,  dilatable  like  those  of  the  genus  pelicanus ,  space  round 
the  eye,  orange ;  irides,  blood  red ;  cheeks  and  hind  head,  a 
bare  black  skin ;  neck,  long,  covered  with  short  white  feathers, 
some  of  which,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  tipt  with 
crimson ;  breast,  white,  the  sides  of  which  are  tinged  with  a 
brown  burnt  colour ;  from  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  pro- 
ceeds a  long  tuft  of  fine  hair-like  plumage,  of  a  pale  rose  co- 
lour ;  back,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  brownish ;  wings,  a  pale 
wild  rose  colour,  the  shafts  lake ;  the  shoulders  of  the  wings 
are  covered  with  long  hairy  plumage,  of  a  deep  and  splendid 
carmine;  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts,  the  same  rich  red; 
belly,  rosy;  rump,  paler;  tail,  equal  at  the  end,  consisting  of 
twelve  feathers  of  a  bright  brownish  orange,  the  shafts  reddish; 
legs  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs,  dark  dirty  red ;  feet,  half 
webbed ;  toes,  very  long,  particularly  the  hind  one.  The  upper 
part  of  the  neck  had  the  plumage  partly  worn  away,  as  if  oc- 
casioned by  resting  it  on  the  back,  in  the  manner  of  the  ibis. 
The  skin  on  the  crown  is  a  little  wrinkled ;  the  inside  of  the 
wing  a  much  richer  red  than  the  outer. 


AMERICAN  AVOSET.— .RECURVIROSTRA  AMERICANA. 

Plam  LXIII.  Fig.  26. 

Arct,  ZooL  No.  421. — Lath.  Syn,  iii.  p.  295,  No.  2. — Peale'g  Musetem, 

No.  4250. 

RECURVIROSTRA  AMERICANA.— LumMva,* 

Avocette  isabeUe,  Recurvirogtra  Americana,  Temm,  Matu  CT  Om,  ii.  p.  594. — 
Recurvirostra  Americana,  JBonap,  Synop,  p.  845. 

This  species,  from  its  perpetual  clamour  and  flippancy  of 
tongue,  is  called,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  May,  the  lawyer ; 

*  Thb  carious  ^nut  contains  four  known  species ;  perhaps,  ere  long,  another 
may  be  made  out.  They  nearly  resemble  each  other,  and  all  possess  the  turned- 
up  bill.  In  their  manners,  they  assimilate  generally  with  the  totani,  feed  like 
them,  and  are  rery  clamorous  when  their  nest  is  approached.  Like  them,  also, 
though  possessed  of  partially  webbed  feet,  they  do  not  swim  or  take  the  water 
fredyi  except  when  wading,  or  by  compulsion. — Ed. 


AAfERICAX  AVOSET. 

W&e  comparison,  however,  reaches  no  farther ;  for  our  lawyer 
'  is  nmple,  timid,  and  perfectly  inoffensive. 

Id  describing  the  long-leggeft  avoset  of  this  volume,  the  simi- 
larity between  that  and  the  present  was  taken  notice  of.  This 
gmsemblance  extends  to  every  thing  but  their  colour.  I  found 
M>th  tliese  birds  associated  together  on  the  salt  marshes  of  New 
Efeisey,  on  the  20tli  of  May.  They  were  then  breeding. 
individuals  of  the  present  species  were  few  in  respect  to  the 
(lier.  They  flew  around  the  shallow  pools  e.\actly  in  the 
inner  of  tlie  long-legs,  uttering  the  like  sharp  note  of  rlick, 
itch,  r/icA,  alighting  on  the  marsh  or  in  the  water  iiidiscrimi~ 
lately,  fluttering  their  loose  wings,  and  shaking  their  half-bent 
s  if  ready  to  tumble  over,  keeping  up  a  continual  yelp- 
j  note.  They  were,  however,  rather  more  shy,  and  kept  at 
igreater  distance.  One  which  I  wounded  attempted  repeat- 
dly  to  dive  ;  but  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  permit  him  to 
do  tJiis  with  facility.  The  nest  was  built  among  the  thick 
tufts  of  grass,  at  a  small  distance  from  one  of  these  pools.  It  I 
was  composed  of  small  twigs  of  a  sea-side  shrub,  dry  grass,  sea 
weed,  &c,,  raised  to  the  height  of  several  inches.  The  eggs 
were  four,  of  a  dull  olive  colour,  marked  with  large  irregular 
blotches  of  black,  and  with  others  of  a  fainter  tint. 

This  species  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Cape  May  late  in  April; 

rears  its  young,  and  departs  again  to  the  south  early  in  Octo- 

■  J^.     While  here,  it  almost  constantly  frequents  the  shallow 

H^Dols  in  the  salt  marshes ;  wading  about,  often  to  the  belly,  in 

nearch  of  food ;  viz.  marine  worms,  snails,  and  various  insects 

tliat  abound  among  the  soft  muddy  bottoms  of  the  pools. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  eighteen  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  black,  four  inches 
in  length,  flat  above,  the  general  curvature  upwards,  except  at 
the  extremity,  where  it  bends  slightly  down,  ending  in  an  ex- 
tremely fine  point ;  iridcs,  reddish  hazel ;  whole  head,  neck, 
and  breast,  a  light  sorrel  colour ;  round  the  eye,  and  on  the 
chin,  nearly  white :  upper  part  of  the  back  and  wings,  black ; 
^alars,  and  almost  the  whole  back,  white,  though  generally 
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concealed  by  the  black  of  the  upper  parts ;  belly,  vent,  and 
thighs,  piire  white ;  tail,  equal  at  the  end,  white,  T^ry  slightly 
tinged  with  cinereous ;  tertials,  dusky  brown ;  greater  coverts, 
tipt  with  white ;  secondaries,  white  on  their  outer  edges,  and 
whole  inner  vanes ;  rest  of  the  wing,  deep  black ;  naked  part 
of  the  thighs,  two  and  a  half  inches ;  legs,  four  inches,  both  of 
a  very  pale  light  blue,  exactly  formed,  thinned,  and  netted, 
like  those  of  the  long-legs ;  feet,  half  webbed ;  the  outer  mem- 
brane somewhat  the  broadest ;  there  is  a  very  slight  hind  toe, 
which,  claw  and  all,  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  In  these  two  latter  circumstances  alone  it  differs  from 
die  long-legs,  but  is  in  every  other  strikingly  alike. 

The  female  was  two  inches  shorter,  and  three  less  in  extent; 
the  head  and  neck  a  much  paler  rufous,  fading  almost  to  white 
on  the  breast,  and  separated  from  the  black  of  the  back  by  a 
broader  band  of  white ;  the  bill  was  three  inches  and  a  half 
long ;  the  leg  half  an  inch  shorter ;  in  every  other  respect 
marked  as  the  male.  She  contained  a  great  number  of  eggs, 
some  of  them  nearly  ready  for  exclusion.  The  stomach  was 
filled  with  small  snails,  periwinkle  shellfish,  some  kind  of  mossy 
vegetable  food,  and  a  number  of  aquatic  insects.  The  intes- 
tines were  infested  with  tape-worms,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
bot-like  worms,  some  of  which  wallowed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

In  Mr  Peale's  collection,  there  is  one  of  this  same  species, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  New  Holland,  differing  little 
in  the  markings  of  its  plumage  from  our  own.  The  red  brown 
on  the  neck  does  not  descend  so  far,  scarcely  occupying  any 
of  the  breast ;  it  is  also  somewhat  less. 

In  every  stuffed  and  dried  specimen  of  these  birds  which  I 
have  examined,  the  true  form  and  flexure  of  the  bill  is  alto- 
gether deranged,  being  naturally  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate 
substance.* 

4 

*  Mr  Ord  farther  observes,  '*  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Atlantic  states  this 
species  invariably  affects  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean  ;  we  never  having  known 
an  instance  of  its  having  been  seen  in  the  interior ;  and  yet  Captain  Lewis  met 
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RUDDT  PLOVER.— CHAR  A  DRI  US  RUBIDU&— Plats  LXIII. 

Fio.a 

Ant,  ZooL  No.  404.— Xa«A.  Syn.  iii.  p.  196,  No.  2 — TurL  Sytt,  p.  415. 

CALIDRIS  ARENARIA.—lLuazn, 

Tringa  arenaria.     JBonap,  Synop,  p.  820. 

This  bird  is  frequently  found  in  company  with  the  sander- 
Ung,  which,  except  in  colour,  it  very  much  resembles.  It  is 
generally  seen  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  Jersey  in  May  and 
October,  on  its  way  to  and  from  its  breeding  place  in  the  north. 
It  runs  with  great  activity  along  the  edge  of  the  flowing  or 
retreating  waves  on  the  sands,  picking  up  the  small  bivalve 
shell-fish,  which  supplies  so  many  multitudes  of  the  plover  and 
sandpiper  tribes. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  present  species  turn  out 
hereafter  to  be  the  sanderling  itself,  in  a  different  dress.  Of 
many  scores  which  I  examined,  scarce  two  were  alike;  in 
some  the  plumage  of  the  back  was  almost  plain,  in  others  the 
black  plumage  was  just  shooting  out.  This  was  in  the  month 
of  October.  Naturalists,  however,  have  considered  it  as  a 
separate  species;  but  have  given  us  no  farther  particulars 
than  that,  *^  in  Hudson's  Bay,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Mistchaychekiskaweshish,"  * — a  piece  of  information  certainly 
very  instructive. 

The  ruddy  plover  is  eight  inches  long,  and  fifteen  in  extent ; 
the  bill  is  black,  an  inch  long,  and  straight ;  sides  of  the  neck 
and  whole  upper  parts,  speckled  largely  with  white,  black,  and 
ferruginous ;  the  feathers  being  centred  with  black,  tipt  with 
white,  and  edged  with  ferruginous,  giving  the  bird  a  very 
motley  appearance  ;  belly  and  vent,  pure  white ;  wing-quills, 
black,  crossed  with  a  band  of  white ;  lesser  coverts,  whitish, 

with  this  bird  at  the  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri.  That 
it  was  our  species  I  had  ocular  evidence  by  a  skin  brought  by  Captain  Lewis 
himself,  and  presented,  among  other  specimens  of  natural  history,  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Mnaeum. — See  History  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
*   Latham. 
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centred  with  pale  olive,  the  first  two  or  three  rows  black;  two 
middle  tail-feathers,  black;  the  rest,  pale  cinereous,  edged 
with  white ;  legs  and  feet,  black ;  toes,  bordered  with  a  very 
narrow  membrane.  On  dissection,  both  males  and  females 
varied  in  their  colours  and  markings. 


SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER TRINGA  SEMIPALMATA. 

Plate  LXIII.  Fio.  4. 

Ptali*  Museum,  No.  4025. 
TRINGA  SEMIPALMATA,— Wiuan, 

Tringa  semipalmata.     Bonap,  Synop,  p.  816. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  and  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked,  or  confounded  with  another  which  it 
much  resembles,  (Tringa  pusilla^)  and  with  whom  it  is  often 
found  associated. 

Its  half-webbed  feet,  however,  are  sufiicient  marks  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  It  arrives  and  departs  with  the  pre- 
ceding species;  flies  in  flocks  with  the  stints,  purres,  and  a  few 
others ;  and  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  our  fresh-water  lakes.  On  the 
!2dd  of  September,  I  met  with  a  small  flock  of  these  birds  in 
Burlington  Bay,  on  Lake  Champlain.  They  are  numerous 
along  the  sea-shores  of  New  Jersey,  but  retire  to  the  south  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

This  species  is  six  inches  long,  and  twelve  in  extent ;  the 
bill  is  black,  an  inch  long,  and  very  slightly  bent ;  crown  and 
body  above,  dusky  brown,  the  plumage  edged  with  ferruginous, 
and  tipt  with  white ;  tail  and  wings,  nearly  of  a  length ;  sides 
of  the  rump,  white ;  rump  and  tail-coverts,  black ;  wing-quills, 
dusky  black,  shafted,  and  banded  with  white,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  least  snipe  ;  over  the  eye  a  line  of  white ;  lesser 
coverts,  tipt  with  white ;  legs  and  feet,  blackish  ash,  the  latter 
half  webbed.     Males  and  females  alike  in  colour. 

These  birds  varied  greatly  in  their  size,  some  being  scarcely 

five  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  bill  not  more  than 
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three  qoarters ;  others  measured  nearly  seven  inches  in  the 
whole  length,  and  the  bill  upwards  of  an  inch.  In  their  general 
appearance,  they  greatly  resemble  the  stints  or  least  snipe ; 
but  unless  we  allow  that  the  same  species  may  sometimes  have 
the  toes  half  webbed,  and  sometimes  divided  to  the  origin, — 
and  this  not  in  one  or  two  solitary  instances,  but  in  whole 
flocks,  which  would  be  extraordinary  indeed, — we  cannot  avoid 
dawing  this  as  a  new  and  distinct  species. 


LOUISIANA  HERON.— ARDEA  LUDOVICIANA. 

Plats  LXIV.  Fio.  1. 

Peal£a  JftcmoBiy  No.  8750. 

ARDSA  LUDOFICIANA^Wajaam. 

Ardea  hDCOgarter,   Ortft  Meprint,  Part  yiiL  p.   1.— Ardea  Lndoriciana,  Bonap, 

SynojL  p.  904. 

This  is  a  rare  and  delicately  formed  species ;  occasionally 
found  on  the  swampy  river  shores  of  South  Carolina,  but  more 
frequently  along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly 
below  New  Orleans.  In  each  of  these  places  it  is  migratory; 
and  in  the  latter,  as  I  have  been  informed,  builds  its  nest  on 
trees,  amidst  the  inundated  woods.  Its  manners  correspond 
very  much  with  those  of  die  Blue  Heron.  It  is  quick  in  all 
its  motions,  darting  about  after  its  prey  with  surprising  agility. 
flamH  fish,  frogs,  lizards,  tadpoles,  and  various  aquatic  insects, 
^  .j00iittitate  its  principal  food. 

Tliere  is  a  bird  described  by  Latham  in  his  General  Synop- 
sis, voL  iii.  p.  88.  called  the  DemiEgret^*  which,  from  the  ac- 
eount  there  given,  seems  to  approach  near  to  the  present  spe- 
des.     It  is  said  to  inhabit  Cayenne. 

I^ength  of  the  Louisiana  heron,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  twenty-three  inches ;  the  long  hair- 
like plumage  of  the  rump  and  lower  part  of  the  back  extends 

*  See  also  BaffoD,  toI.  vii.  p.  378. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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several  inches  farther ;  the  bill  is  remarkably  long,  measuring 
fiill  five  inches,  of  a  yellowish  green  at  the  base,  black  towards 
the  point,  and  very  sharp ;  irides,  yellow ;  chin  and  throat, 
white,  dotted  with  ferruginous  and  some  blue ;  the  rest  of  the 
neck  is  of  a  light  vinous  purple,  intermixed  on  the  lower  part 
next  the  breast  with  dark  slate-coloured  plumage ;  the  whole 
feathers  of  the  neck  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed;  head, 
crested,  consisting  £rst  of  a  number  of  long  narrow  purplt 
feathers,  and  under  these  seven  or  eight  pendent  ones,  of  a 
pure  white,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  former ;  upper  part  of 
the  back  and  wings,  light  slate ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
rump,  white,  but  concealed  by  a  mass  of  long  unwebbed  hair- 
like plumage,  that  falls  over  the  tail  and  tips  of  the  wings, 
extending  three  inches  beyond  them ;  these  plumes  are  of  a 
dirty  purplish  brown  at  the  base,  and  lighten  towards  the  ex- 
tremities to  a  pale  cream  colour ;  the  tail  is  even  at  the  tip, 
rather  longer  than  the  wings,  and  of  a  fine  slate ;  the  legs  and 
naked  thighs,  greenish  yellow ;  middle  claw  pectinated ;  whole 
lower  parts  pure  white.  Male  and  female  alike  in  plumage, 
both  being  crested. 


PIED  OYSTER-CATCHER— H^MATOPUS  OSTRALEGUS. 

Plati  LXIV.  Fig.  2. 

Ard.   ZooL  No.  406.~aUe«&y,  i.  85.— ^eartcA,  ii.  2a — PmU'9  Muaeum,  Na 

4258. 

HJEMA  TOP  U8  PALLIA  TVS  f— Temmin ck.* 

Hsematopiu  oetra]egu8,  Bonap,   Synop,  p.  SOO. — Haematopos  palliattu  ?  JanL  and 

Sdbyy  lUtuU  Omith,  Vol.  iiu  Plate  125. 

This  singular  species,  although  nowhere  numerous,  inha- 
bits almost  every  sea-shore,  both  on  the  new  and  old  continent 

*  The  oTster-catcben  of  Europe  and  America  are  said,  by  TemmiDck  and  Bo- 
naparte, to  be  identicaL  Such  alio  was  the  opinion  of  most  ornithologists,  and 
my  own,  until  a  closer  comparison  of  American  specimens  with  British  sliowed  a 
distinction.  There  is  another,  however,  with  which  the  American  bird  may  be 
confounded,  and  I  cannot  decidedly  say  that  it  is  distinct,  the  H,  palBatua^  Temm. 
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bnt  is  never  fouod  inland.     It  is  the  only  one  of  its  genus  bi- 
therto  discovered,  and,  from  the  conformation  of  some  of  ite 


n  thsl 


.p«.p 


;  but  from  Ihs  rlcscripllnn  aC  Ihe  iipprr  pnru  bi 
T  br  diilinct,  or  the  young  Mule  ot  tbe  North  A 


l^rvyivh  browi 

rian  bird.     Mjr  (pwlmeni  of  the  loller  »re  of  iha  purtit  black  and  nhilf. 

U«oii|nirte,  in  bit  Nomenclalure,  uys,  (be  ipcrin  ii  enmcnDn  to  both  conE). 

drcldnltf  silk*.  Fruta  tbia  circumiiance,  I  ahould  be  ladined  to  give  two  ipc- 
ri«  to  North  America,  at  tbe  dUtinclioni  between  Ibem  >re  «i  great  u  it  would 
be  ImlHMibte  Id  onrlook,  on  an  rumlnatiaii  auch  aa  he  wu  likely  In  givtt. 

Tbe  rollawlog are  ibeditllrictlvetnkrkiDf  thctpeclea  in  my poaseatlon  :— Tha 
htU  *tfmn  (enerally  to  be  mure  alender ;  the  quJIla  want  the  while  band  run- 
ning  Id  ■  ilaniing  dlrectiun  acroaa,  being  in  the  American  ipecimen  enllrelf 
block  ;  the  weoodsriu  la  the  American,  excrpt  tbe  Arat,  are  pure  white ;  In  the 
Briliib  •peclmen,  each,  except  tbe  three  or  four  lost,  have  a  black  mark  near  the 
tlpa,  which  drereaae  id  *iis  aa  they  proreed.  The  whole  Interior  aurfaee  of  the 
wing  i*  pur«  white ;  in  tbe  other  It  la  black,  except  where  the  white  aecanda- 
lin  appear.  In  the  British  bird,  the  tall-coverts  and  rump  are  pure  white,  the 
■alter  mniiing  npon  the  back,  until  ll  1>  hid  by  the  fCapullirf  and  back  feathers. 
In  lb*  American,  the  lall-coverlji  only  are  while,  forming,  ■>  it  were,  a  band 
*t  that  eolaur,  iDtertupled  by  the  black  tip  of  tbe  (ail ;  the  whole  ramp  and 
lower  port  of  the  back,  black. 

1/tbal  before  u>  prove  diirtinct,  tbii  genas  will  contain  five  apeciea,  distiibaied 
over  the  whole  world,  and  allied  to  clowly,  that  efery  member  la  alike,  with  a 
difftfeot  dislribatlon  only  of  black  and  white  to  d!>tlngul>h  them.  They  are, 
■h*  oaramon  European  bird,  perhaps  aim  American.  H.  oilralfgus;  the  black 
•raaa-catcher,  H.  niper,  found  In  Australia  and  Africa  ;  H.  paliiatnt,  Temm., 
S*alh  American,  and  which  may  turn  uu(  to  be  the  Immature  stale  of  the  spe- 
cie* we  have  mentioned  ;  and  the  Otlratrga  leucopui  of  Lessoa,  found  on  the 
Halowine  Isle*,  and  remarkable  In  having  while  le|;a  and  feet.  The  apeciea  In 
ny  pu«a»ion  may  atand  oa  the  fifth,  under  the  name  if  //.  artixia,* 

At  tber  are  allied  in  form,  so  they  are  in  habit.  They  freqiienl  low  sandy 
bnehci,  feeding  on  the  shell-fish  during  the  recess  of  the  tide,  and  resting  while 
It  a«we.  The  oyiler-catcber  of  Europe  is  to  be  found  on  all  the  aandy  British 
•aaale  In  Inimense  abundance.  All  those  which  1  have  observed  breeding,  have 
Aeem  low  rocky  eoasts.  and  deposit  iheir  eggs  an  some  shelve,  or  ledge,  merely 
larlng  the  surface  from  any  most  or  other  subilonee  covering  the  rock.      When 
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parts,  one  might  almost  be  led  by  fancy  to  suppose,  that  it  had 
borrowed  the  eye  of  the  pheasant,  die  legs  and  feet  of  the 
bustard,  and  the  bill  of  the  woodpecker. 

The  oyster-catcher  frequents  the  sandy  sea-beach  of  New 
Jersey,  and  other  parts  of  our  Atlantic  coast  in  summer,  in 
«mall  parties  of  two  or  three  pairs  together.  They  are  ex- 
tremely shy,  and,  except  about  the  season  of  breeding,  will 
seldom  permit  a  person  to  approach  within  gunshot.  They 
walk  along  the  shore  in  a  watchful,  stately  manner,  at  times 
probing  it  with  their  long  wedge-like  bills,  in  search  of  small 
shell-fish.  This  appears  evident,  on  examining  the  hard  sands 
where  they  usually  resort,  which  are  found  thickly  perforated 
with  oblong  holes,  two  or  three  inches  in  depth.  The  small 
crabs  called  fiddlers,  that  burrow  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
inlets,  are  frequently  the  prey  of  the  oyster-catcher ;  as  are 
mussels,  spout-fish,  and  a  variety  of  other  shell-fish  and  sea 
insects  with  which  those  shores  abound. 

The  principal  food,  however,  of  this  bird,  according  to 
European  writers,  and  that  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is 
die  oyster,  which  it  is  said  to  watch  for,  and  snatch  suddenly ' 

roiM  note  I  have  never  found  them  breeding  on  a  sandy  beach,  though  I  have 
obaenred  these  birds  for  the  last  ten  years*  in  a  situation  fitted  in  every  way  for 
that  kind  of  incubation,  and  have  Icnown  them  retire  regularly  to  a  distanoe 
of  about  six  or  seven  miles  (a  more  populous  quarter),  where  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  ledge  of  insulated  rocks  bounding  the  coast.  A  great  many,  both 
old  and  young  birds,  perhaps  among  the  latter  those  of  a  late  brood,  are  always  to 
be  found  on  these  coasts,  and  enliven  the  monotony  of  an  extensive  sand  beach, 
with  their  dean  and  lively  appearance,  and  their  shrill  notes.  As  the  young  be- 
gin to  assemble,  the  flocks  increase ;  by  the  month  of  August,  they  consist  of 
many  thousands ;  and  at  full  tide,  they  may  be  seen  like  an  extensive  black  line,  at 
the  distanoe  of  miles.  They  remain  at  rest  until  about  half  tide,  when  a  general 
motion  is  made,  and  the  line  may  be  seen  broken,  as  the  different  parties  advance 
close  to  the  water  edge.  After  this  they  keep  pace  with  the  reflux,  until  the 
feeding  banks  begin  to  be  uncovered,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge,  when  they  leave  their  resting-place  in  small  troops,  taking  day  after 
day  the  same  course.  They  are  difficult  to  approach,  but  when  one  is  shot^  the 
flock  will  hover  over  it  for  some  time,  without  heeding  the  intruder.  During 
flight  they  assume  the  ^  wedge  shape,  like  ducks.  They  feed  at  night,  when  the 
tide  is  suitable,  and  are  often  very  noisy.  Mussels,  and  smaller  shell- fish,  crabs, 
&C.  &C.  are  their  most  common  food. — £d. 
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I  from  the  shells,  whenever  it  surprises  them  sufficiently  open. 

I  la  search  of  these,  it  is  reported  that  it  often  frequents  the 

fster  beds,  looking;  out  for  the  slightest  opening  through 

Pvhich  it  may  attack  its  unimry  prey.    For  tliis  purpose  the 

form  of  its  bill  seems  very  fitly  calculated.     Yet  the  truth  of 

these  accounts  are  doubted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egg  Harbour, 

and  other  parts  of  our  coast,  who  positively  assert,  tliat  it  never 

hMunts  such  places,  but  confines  itself  almost  solely  to  the 

sands ;  and  this  opinion  I  am  inclined  to  believe  correct,  having 

^_  myself  uniformly  found  these  birds  on  the  smooth  beach  bor- 

^vrierin^  the  ocean,  and  on  the  higher,  dry,  and  level  sands,  just 

^Blteyond  the  reach  of  the  summer  tides.    On  tliis  last  situation, 

^^■irhere  Uie  dry  flats  are  thickly  interspersed  with  drifted  shells, 

^H9  have  repeatedly  found  their  nests,  between  the  middle  and 

^^R5th  of  May.     The  nest  itself  is  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand, 

containing  three  eggs,  somewhat  less  than  those  of  a  hen,  and 

nearly  of  the  same  shape,  of  a  bluish  cream  colour,  marked 

with  lai^e  roundish  spots  of  black,  and  others  of  a  fainter  tint. 

In  some,  the  ground  cream  colour  is  destitute  of  the  bluish  tint, 

the  blotches  larger,  and  of  a  deep  brown.     The  young  are 

hatched  about  the  2Jth  of  ^fay,  and  sometimes  earlier,  having 

Ianyself  caught  them  running  along  the  beach  about  that  period, 
nbey  are  at  first  covered  with  down  of  a  greyish  colour,  very 
much  resembling  that  of  the  sand,  and  marked  with  a  streak 
of  brownish  black  on  the  back,  rump,  and  neck,  the  breast 
being  dusky,  where,  in  the  old  ones,  it  is  black.  The  bill  Is 
at  that  age  slightly  bent  downwards  at  the  tip,  where,  like 
most  other  young  birds,  it  has  a  hard  protuberance  that  assists 
them  ill  breaking  the  shell ;  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  this 
falls  off.*  These  run  along  the  shore  with  great  case  and 
aviftness. 

■  L«tbam  ubMrin.  Ihnt  tbe  young  Bn  taid  to  be  bitched  in  about  thrta 
■rmki;  and  though  thFyara  wild  when  iu  flocks,  yet  ore  eaaily  brought  up  tune, 
]f  taken  jroung.  "  1  havr  knoivn  ihcio,"  wyn  b«,  "  lu  1*  Ihu*  kept  for  u  hiiig 
lluu.  frHiiunting  tbe  panda  Hud  dilchei  during  tbe  dity.  unending  the  ducfca  and 
•tlwr  poultry  tu  ihi'ltrr  of  nigbti,  «nd  not  unfrequently  tn  come  up  of  ihriOB'lvwt 
•a  BTenlug  ■pproavhei." — Gtntral  Synofuu,  voL  ill  p.  )im 
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The  female  sitt  on  her  eggs  only  during  the  lught,  or  in 
remarkably  cold  and  rainy  weather;  at  other  times  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  sand,  which  is  sometimes  great,  renders 
incubation  unnecessary.  But  although  this  is  the  case,  she  is 
not  deficient  in  care  or  affection.  She  watches  the  spot  with 
an  attachment,  anxiety,  and  persererance,  that  are  really  sur- 
prising, till  the  time  arrives  when  her  little  offspring  burst 
their  prisons,  and  follow  the  guiding  voice  of  their  mother. 
When  there  is  appearance  of  danger,  they  squat  on  the 
sand,  from  which  they  are  with  difficulty  disting^shed,  while 
the  parents  make  large  circuits  around  the  intruder,  alighting 
sometimes  on  this  hand,  sometimes  on  that,  uttering  repeated 
cries,  and  practising  the  common  affectionate  stratagem  of 
counterfeited  lameness,  to  allure  him  from  their  young. 

These  birds  run  and  fly  with  great  vigour  and  velocity. 
Their  note  is  a  loud  and  shrill  whistling  wheep-wheep-tbheo^ 
smartly  uttered.  A  flock  will  often  rise,  descend,  and  wheel  in 
air  with  remarkable  regularity,  as  if  drilled  to  the  business, 
the  glittering  white  of  their  wings  at  such  times  being  very 
conspicuous.  They  are  more  remarkable  for  this  on  their  first 
arrival  in  the  spring.  Some  time  ago,  I  received  a  stuffed 
specimen  of  the  oyster-catcher,  from  a  gentleman  of  Boston, 
an  experienced  sportsman,  who,  nevertheless, was  unacquainted 
with  this  bird.  He  informed  me,  that  two  very  old  men  to 
whom  it  was  shown,  called  it  a  hagdel.  He  adds,  ^^  it  was  shot 
from  a  flock,  which  was  first  discovered  on  the  beach  near  the 
entrance  of  Boston  Harbour.  On  the  approach  of  the  gun- 
ner, they  rose,  and  instantly  formed  in  line,  like  a  corps  of 
troops,  and  advanced  in  perfect  order,  keeping  well  dressed. 
They  made  a  number  of  circuits  in  the  air  previous  to  being 
shot  at,  but  wheeled  in  line ;  and  the  man  who  fired  into  the 
flock,  observed  that  all  their  evolutions  were  like  a  regularly 
organized  military  company.'' 

The  oyster-catcher  will  not  only  take  to  the  water  when 
wounded,  but  can  also  swim  and  dive  well.  This  fact  I  can 
assert  from  my  own  observation,  the  exploits  of  one  of  them 
in  this  way  having  nearly  cost  me  my  life.     On  the  sea-beach 
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I  of  Cape  May,  not  far  &om  a  deep  and  rapid  inlet,  1  broke  the 
wing  of  one  of  theae  birds,  and  being  without  a  dog,  instantly 
pnrsaed  it  towards  the  inlet,  which  it  made  for  with  great  ra- 
|ndity.  We  botli  plunged  in  nearly  at  tlie  same  instant ;  but 
tiie  bird  eluded  my  grasp,  and  I  sunk  beyond  my  depth;  it 
was  not  until  this  moment  that  I  recollected  having  carried  in 
my  ji^un  along  with  me.  On  rising  to  the  surface,  I  found  the 
bUrd  had  dived,  and  a  strong  ebb  current  was  carrying  me  fast 
8  the  ocean,  encumbered  with  a  gun  and  all  my  shooting 
I  apparatiu ;  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  my  bird,  and  to  make 
T  for  the  shore,  with  considerable  mortification,  and  the  total  de- 
rKruction  of  tJie  contents  of  my  powder-horn.  The  wounded 
jrd  afterH'ards  rose,  and  Bwam  with  great  buoyancy  out  among 

On  the  same  day,  I  shotand  examined  three  individuals  of  tliis 
r  tfeeiea,  two  of  which  measured  each  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
1  thirty-five  inches  iu  extent ;  tlic  other  was  somewhat  less. 
The  bills  varied  in  length,  measuring  three  inches  and  three 
quarters,  three  and  a  half,  and  three  and  a  quarter,  thinly  com- 
pressed at  the  point,  very  much  like  that  of  the  woodpecker 
tribe,  but  remarkably  narrowed  near  the  base  where  the  nos- 

■trils  are  placed,  probably  tliat  it  may  work  with  more  freedom 
ID  the  sand.  This  instrument  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  to* 
trards  the  point,  was  evidently  much  worn  by  digging ;  its 
colour,  a  rich  orange  scarlet,  somewhat  yellowisli  near  the  tip ; 
eye,  large ;  orbits,  of  the  same  bright  scarlet  as  the  bill ;  irides, 
brilliant  yellow ;  pupil,  small,  bluish  black ;  under  the  eye,  is 
a  small  spot  of  white,  and  a  large  bed  of  the  same  on  the  wing- 
coverts;  head,  nedc,  scapulars,  rump,  wing-quills,  and  tail, 
black ;  several  of  the  primaries  are  marked  on  the  outer  vanes 
with  a  slanting  band  of  white ;  secondaries,  u-hite,  part  of  them 
tipt  with  black ;  the  whole  lower  parts  of  the  body,  sides  of 
the  rump,  ,tail-coverts,  and  that  portion  of  the  tail  which  they 
cover,  are  pure  white ;  the  wings,  when  shut,  cover  the  whole 
white  plumage  of  the  back  and  rump ;  legs  and  naked  part  of 
die  tbighs,  pale  red ;  feet,  three-toed,  the  outer  joined  to  the 
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middle  by  a  broad  and  strange  xnembraney  and  emik  bcnrdered 
with  a  Tougli  warty  edge ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  3ie  defended 
firom  the  hard  sand  and  shells  by  a  remarkably  thick  and  cal- 
lous warty  skin. 

On  opening  these  birds,  the  smallest  of  the  three  was  feond 
to  be  a  male ;  the  gullet  widened  into  a  kind  of  crop ;  the 
stomach,  or  gizzard,  contained  fragments  of  shell-fish,  pieces 
jo{  crabs,  and  of  the  gpreat  king  crab,  with  some  dark  brown 
marine  insects.  The  flesh  was  remarkably  firm  and  muscular, 
the  skull,  thick  and  strong,  intended,  no  doubt,  as  in  the 
woodpecker  tribe,  for  the  security  of  the  brain  from  the  vio- 
lent concu8sion&  it  might  receive  while  the  bird  was  engaged 
in  digging.  The  female  and  young  birds  have  the  back  and 
scapulars  of  a  sooty  brownish  olive. 

This  species  is  found  as  far  south  as  Cayenne  and  Surinam. 
Dampier  met  with  it  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland ;  the  Bri- 
tish circumnavigators  also  saw  it  on  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  New  2iealand. 


WHOOPING  CRANE— ARDEA  AMERICANA. 
Plate  LXIV.  Fig.  3.  Mau. 

AreL  SSocL  No.  339 — Catahy,  L  l&.-^Lath,  iii.  p.  42. — La  Grne  d'Amerique, 

PL  EnL  889.— PeaZe*«  Mtueumy  No.  3704. 

GRU8  AMERJCANA^Tehuuicjl* 
Gnu  Americana,  Bonap,  Synop.  p.  302. — North,  Zooi.  ii.  p.  372. 

This  is  the  tallest  and  most  stately  species  of  all  the  feather- 
ed tribes  of  the  United  States ;  the  watchful  inhabitant  of  ex- 

*  This  crane  haa  also  suffered  under  the  too  general  confusion  of  names,  so 
that  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  that  which  should 
by  priority  be  allotted  to  it.  It  is  an  extra  European  species,  and  seems  to  be  the 
Asiatic  bird  generally  known  under  the  name  of  G.  giganiea^  Pall.  Temminck, 
bowerer,  says  that  Gmelin  changed  this  name  from  the  original  one  of  G,  leuco^ 
^eranoi,  Pall.,  and  has  figured  and  described  it  as  such  in  the  Plancha  ColorSn. 


r 
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tensive  salt  marshes,  desolate  swamps,  and  open  moraases  in 
tlte  neiglibourhood  of  the  sea.  Its  migrations  arc  regular,  and 
ti  the  most  extensive  kind,  reaching  from  the  shores  and  tn- 
Dndated  tracts  of  South  America  to  the  arctic  circle.  In  these 
immense  periodical  journeys,  they  pass  at  such  a  prodigious 
height  in  the  air  as  to  be  seldom  observed.  They  have,  how- 
ever, their  resting  stages  on  the  route  to  and  from  their  usual 
places,  the  regions  of  the  north.  A  few  sometimes 
:e  their  appearance  in  the  marshes  of  Cape  May,  in  De- 
iber,  particularly  on  and  near  Egg  Island,  where  they  are 
'known  hy  the  name  of  storks.  Tlie  younger  birds  are  easily 
itio^uiahed  from  the  rest  by  the  brownness  of  their  plumage. 

cad  oTer  Ania  (a  China,  and  ■p«im«u  bsTo  been  braogbt  from 

■j-«ll  due  sppTica? 

slw  pwum  inolher  mnjtirtlc  crane,  Ona  Caaadnsif,  T«iiini. 


^BVirlileb 


Tb*birdaorthi>genut  ivere  fiiraifrlf  (irrang;Fd  among  the  heron b,  to  trhicb  Ihey 
wr  m  ccruin  alliance,  bul  were,  by  I'bHbs,  viib  jiropriety  aeparaled,  and  farm 
nry  oalaral  divUion  in  a  great  class.  They  are  at  ancB  iJiitlnguiBhwl  frain 
^r^M  hj  the  bald  bead,  and  Ibe  broad,  waring,  and  pendolona  rami  of  tb« 
iTcrU.  Some  olead  over  enry  part  of  the  vrorld,  but  (he  group  la,  nut. 
ling,  Umlred  to  only  a  few  species.  They  are  majestic  In  appearance,  aud 
BKroDgand  pon-nrful  flight,  performing  lery  long  migrations,  preparalorf 
'hleh  tber  a»«nble,  and,  ax  It  were,  exercise  tbemselTei  before  starling. 
Tb>f  ar*  social,  and  feed  and  mlgrute  in  Iroopi.  Uajor  Long,  gpeaking  of  the 
aufnrtiviu  af  the  second  American  species  G.  Canadenaigt  says,  '*  They  afford  one 
W  ihc  meat  bfantlful  instances  of  animal  malian  we  can  anywhere  meet  with. 
Tbcf  £y  al  a  great  height,  and  wheelingincirclfli.  appear  to  rest  without  elTort  on 
(be  mrfai;*  of  an  aerial  current,  by  whose  eddies  Ihey  are  borne  about  in  an  endlesa 
■triaa  of  reyolntlona ;  each  individual  describes  a  large  circle  in  the  air,  Indepen- 
4ctillr  of  his  associates,  and  uttering  loud,  distinct,  and  repeated  cries.  They  coo- 
tinoe  thus  to  wing  their  flight  upwards,  gradually  receding  from  the  earth,  until 
Ibejr  become  mere  specks  upon  the  sigbl,  and  finally  altogether  disappear,  leoTlag 
oaljr  tbe  diacwdaat  music  sf  their  ooncert  to  fall  faintly  on  Ibe  ear,  ciplorlDg 
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Some  linger  in  these  marshes  the  whole  iraiter,  setting  out 
north  about  the  time  the  ice  breaks  up*  During  their  stay, 
they  wander  along  the  marsh  and  muddy  flats  of  the  sea-shore- 
in  search  of  marine  worms,  sailing  occasionally  from  place  to 
place,  with  a  low  and  heavy  flight,  a  little  above  the  surfiace ; 
and  have  at  such  times  a  very  formidable  appearance*  At 
times  they  utter  a  loud,  clear,  and  piercing  cry,  which  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  They  have  also  various 
modulations  of  this  singular  note,  from  the  peculiarity  of  which 
they  derive  their  name.  When  wounded,  they  attack  the 
gunner,  or  his  dog,  with  great  resolution;  and  have  been 
known  to  drive  their  sharp  and  formidable  bill,  at  one  stroke, 
through  a  man's  hand. 

During  winter,  they  are  frequently  seen  in  the  low  grounds 
and  rice  plantations  of  the  southern  states,  in  search  of  grain 
and  insects.  On  the  10th  of  February,  I  met  with  several 
near  the  Waccamau  river,  in  South  Carolina ;  I  also  saw  a 
flock  at  the  ponds  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  20th  of 
March.  They  are  extremely  shy  and  vigilant,  so  that  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  can  be  shot.  They  sometimes 
rise  in  the  air  spirally  to  a  great  height,  the  mingled  noise  of 
their  screaming,  even  when  they  are  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  sight,  resembling  that  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry.  On 
these  occasions,  they  fly  around  in  large  circles,  as  if  recon- 
noitring the  country  to  a  vast  extent  for  a  fresh  quarter  to 
feed  in.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  well  tasted,  nowise  savour- 
ing of  fish.  They  swallow  mice,  moles,  rats,  &c.,  with  great 
avidity.  They  build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  in  tussocks  of 
long  grass,  amidst  solitary  swamps,  raise  it  to  more  than  a  foot 
in  height,  and  lay  two  pale  blue  eggs,  spotted  with  brown. 
These  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  more  lengthened  form  than 
those  of  the  common  hen. 

The  cranes  are  distinguished  from  the  other  families  of  their 
genus  by  the  comparative  baldness  of  their  heads,  the  broad 
flag  of  plumage  projecting  over  the  tail,  and  in  general  by 
their  superior  size.     They  also  difi*er  in  their  internal  organi- 
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zatJon  from  all  the  rest  of  tlie  heron  tribe,  particularly  in  the 
ccnfonnBtion  of  the  windpipe,  which  enters  the  breast-bune  in 
a  cavity  fitted  to  receive  it,  and  after  several  turns  goes  out 
again  at  the  same  place,  and  thence  descends  to  the  lungs. 
Unlike  tlie  herons,  they  have  not  the  inner  side  of  the  middle 
claw  pectinated,  and,  in  this  species  at  least,  the  hind  toe  ia 
short,  scarcely  reaching  the  ground. 

The  vast  marshy  flats  of  iiiberia  are  inhabited  by  a  crane 
rery  much  resembling  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bill  and  legs  being  red ;  like  those  of  the  present,  the  year  old 
birda  an  said  also  to  be  tawny. 

It  ia  highly  probable  that  the  species  described  by  naturalists 

urn  tb«  brown  crane  {Ardea  Canadensis),  is  nothing  more  than 

young  of  the  whooping  crane,  their  descriptions  exactly 

-esponding  wttli  the  latter.  In  a  flock  of  six  or  eight,  three 

four  are  usually  of  that  tawny  or  reddish  brown  tint  on  the 
back,  scapulars,  and  wing-cuverts ;  but  are  evidently  yearlings 
of  the  whooping  crane,  and  differ  in  notlung  but  in  that  and 

ilBze  from  the  others.     They  arc  generally  five  or  six  inches 
■barter,  and  the  primaries  are  of  a  brownish  cast. 
L    The  whooping  crane  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  from 
Ibe  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and,  when  standing 
■rect,  measures  nearly  five  feel;  the  bill  is  f\x  inches  long, 
■nd  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  straight,  extremely  sharp, 
aod  of  a  yellowish  brown  culour ;  the  irides  are  yellow ;  the 
forehead,  whole  crown,  and  cheeks,  are  covered  with  a  warty 
tkin,  thijily  interspersed  with  black  hairs  ;  these  become  more 
thickly  set  towards  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  hind  head  is  of  an 
asb  colour  ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  pure  white,  the  primaries 
^^—Catcepted,  which  arc  black ;  from  the  root  of  each  wing  rise 
^^■Mutnerous  large  flowing  feathers,  projecting  over  the  tail  and 
^^PKps  oi  the  wings :  the  uppermost  of  these  are  broad,  drooping, 
^"  and  pointed  at  tlie  extremities ;  some  of  them  are  also  loosely 
webbed,  their  silky  fibres  curling  inwards,  like  those  of  the 
ostrich.     They  seem  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  tertials.    The 
legB  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs  are  black,  very  tliick  and 
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strong;  the  hind  toe  seems  rarely  or  never  to  reach  the  hard 
ground,  though  it  may  probably  assist  in  preventing  the  bird 
from  sinking  too  deep  in  the  mire. 


LONG-BILLED  CURLEW NUMENIUS  L0NGIR08TRIS. 

Plate  LXIV.  Fio.  4. 

PeaiUt  Jlfaueum,  No.  8910. 
SUMENJUS  LONGIROSTRIS^VfuMOK,* 

Numenitts  longirostris,  Sonap.  Synop.  p.  814. — Norths  ZooL  ii.  p.  876. 

This  American  species  has  been  considered  by  the  naturalists 
of  Europe  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  their  own,  notwithstanding 

*  Wilson  had  the  merit  of  distinguishing  and  separating  this  species  from  the 
common  curlew  of  Europe,  and  giving  it  the  appropriate  name  of  htigirosins, 
from  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  bill.  It  will  fill  in  America  the  place  of 
the  common  curlew  in  this  country,  and  appears  to  have  the  same  maonen, 
frequenting  the  sea-shores  in  winter,  and  the  rich  dry  prairies  during  the 
breeding  season.  Numenius  arquata,  the  British  prototype  of  N,  longirostris^ 
during  the  breeding  season,  is  entirely  an  inhabitant  of  the  upland  moors  and 
sheep  pastures,  and  in  the  soft  and  dewy  mornings  of  May  and  June  forms 
an  object  in  their  early  solitude,  which  adds  to  their  wildness.  At  first  dawn^ 
when  nothing  can  be  seen  but  rounded  hills  of  rich  and  green  pasture,  ri- 
sing one  beyond  another,  with  perhaps  an  extensive  meadow  between,  looking 
more  boundless  by  the  mists  and  shadows  of  mom,  a  long  string  of  sheep  march- 
ing off  at  a  sleepy  pace  on  their  well-beaten  track  to  some  more  favourite  feeding 
ground,  the  shrill  tremulous  call  of  the  curlew  to  his  mate  has  something  in  it 
wild  and  melancholy,  yet  always  pleasing  to  the  associations.  In  such  situations 
do  they  build,  making  almost  no  nest,  and,  during  the  commencement  of  their 
amours,  run  skulkingly  among  the  long  grass  and  rushes,  the  male  rising  and 
sailing  round,  or  descending  with  the  wings  closed  above  his  back,  and  uttering 
his  peculiar  quavering  whistle.  The  approach  of  an  intruder  requires  more  de- 
monstration of  his  powers,  and  he  approaches  near,  buffeting  and  whauping  with 
all  his  might.  When  the  young  are  hatched,  they  remain  near  the  spot,  and  are 
for  a  long  time  difficult  to  raise  ;  a  pointer  will  stand  and  road  them,  and  at  this 
time  they  are  tender  and  well-  flavoured.  By  autumn,  they  are  nearly  all  dispersed 
to  the  sea^ooasts,  and  have  now  lost  their  clear  whistle.  They  remain  here  until 
next  spring,  feeding  at  low  tide  on  the  shore,  and  retiring  for  a  few  miles  to  inland 
fields  at  high  water ;  on  their  return  again  at  the  ebb,  they  show  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  instinctive  knowledge  implanted  in,  and  most  conspicuous  in  the 
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its  difference  of  colour^  and  superior  length  of  bill*  These 
differences  not  being  accidental,  or  found  in  a  few  individuals, 
bat  common  to  all,  and  none  being  found  in  America  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  Europe,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider 
the  present  as  a  distinct  species  peculiar  to  this  country. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  marshes 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  It  is  also  found  in  the  interior, 
where,  from  its  long  bill  and  loud  whistling  note,  it  is  generally 
known. 

The  curlews  appear  in  the  salt  marshes  of  New  Jersey  about 
the  middle  of  May,  on  their  way  to  the  north,  and  in  Septem* 
ber,  on  their  return  from  their  breeding  places.  Their  food 
consists  chiefly  of  small  crabs,  which  they  are  very  dexterous 
at  probing  for,  and  pulling  out  of  the  holes  with  their  long 
bills ;  they  also  feed  on  those  small  sea  snails  so  abundant  in 
the  marshes,  and  on  various  worms  and  insects.  They  are 
likewise  fond  of  bramble-berries,  frequenting  the  fields  and 
uplands  in  search  of  this  fruit,  on  which  they  get  very  £at,  and 
are  then  tender  and  good  eating,  altogether  free  from  the  sedgy 
taste  with  which  their  flesh  is  usually  tainted  while  they  feed 
in  the  salt  marshes. 

The  curlews  fly  high,  generally  in  a  wedge-like  form,  some- 

Bifntoiy  sea  and  water-fowl.  During  my  occasional  residence  on  the  Solway» 
for  some  years  past,  in  the  month  of  August,  these  birds,  with  many  others,  were 
the  djects  of  obeerration.  They  retired  regularly  inland  after  their  favourite 
feeding  places  were  covered.  A  long  and  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  runs  into  the 
Fritb,  behind  which  we  used  to  lie  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  shots  at 
wloos  sea-fowl  returning  at  ebb.  None  were  so  regular  as  the  curlew.  The 
more  aquatic  were  near  the  sea,  and  could  perceive  the  gradual  reflux ;  the  cur- 
lews were  fiur  inland,  but  as  soon  as  we  could  perceive  the  top  of  a  sharp  rock 
■teDdtng  above  water,  we  were  sure  to  perceive  the  first  flocks  leave  the  land, 
thus  keeping  pace  regularly  with  the  change  of  the  tides.  They  fly  in  a  direct 
line  to  their  feeding  grounds,  and  often  in  a  wedge  shape  ;  on  alarm,  a  simuU 
taneoos  cry  is  uttered,  and  the  next  coming  flock  turns  from  its  course,  utter- 
ing in  repetition  the  same  alarm  note.  In  a  few  days  they  become  so  wary,  as 
not  to  fly  over  the  concealed  station.  They  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds 
Co  approach,  except  during  spring,  but  may  be  enticed  by  imitating  their  whistlew 
— Ed. 
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what  resembling  certain  ducks,  occasionally  uttering  their 
loud  whistling  note,  by  a  dexterous  imitation  of  which  a  whole 
flock  may  sometimes  be  enticed  within  gunshot,  while  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  are  sure  to  detain  them  until  the  g^unner  has 
made  repeated  shots  and  great  havoc  among  thenu 

This  species  is  said  to  breed  in  Labrador,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hudson's  Bay.  A  few  instances  have  been  known 
of  one  or  two  pairs  remaining  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Cape  May 
all  summer.  A  person  of  respectability  informed  me,  that  he 
once  started  a  curlew  from  her  nest,  which  was  composed  of  a 
little  dry  grass,  and  contained  four  eggs,  very  much  resembling 
in  size  and  colour  those  of  the  mud  hen,  or  clapper  rail.  This 
was  in  the  month  of  July.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  so  rare,  that 
the  northern  regions  must  be  considered  as  the  general  breed- 
ing place  of  this  species. 

The  long-billed  curlew  is  twenty-five  inches  in  length,  and 
three  feet  three  inches  in  extent,  and,  when  in  good  order, 
weighs  about  thirty  ounces ;  but  individuals  differ  greatly  in 
this  respect :  the  bill  is  eight  inches  long,  nearly  straight  for 
half  its  length,  thence  curving  considerably  downwards  to  its 
extremity,  where  it  ends  in  an  obtuse  knob  that  overhangs  the 
lower  mandible ;  the  colour  black,  except  towards  the  base  of 
the  lower,  where  it  is  of  a  pale  flesh-colour ;  tongue,  extremely 
short,  differing  in  this  from  the  snipe ;  eye,  dark ;  the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  above  is  black,  spotted  and  barred  along 
the  edge  of  each  feather  with  pale  brown ;  chin,  line  over  the 
eye  and  round  the  same,  pale  brownish  white ;  neck,  reddish 
brown,  streaked  with  black ;  spots  on  the  breast  more  sparingly 
dispersed ;  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  pale  plain  rufous,  without 
any  spots ;  primaries,  black  on  the  outer  edges,  pale  brown  on 
the  inner,  and  barred  with  black ;  shaft  of  the  outer  one,  snowy ; 
rest  of  the  wing,  pale  reddish  brown,  elegantly  barred  with 
undulating  lines  of  black ;  tail,  slightly  rounded,  of  an  ashy 
brown,  beautifully  marked  with  herring  bones  of  black ;  legs 
and  naked  thighs,  very  pale  light  blue,  or  lead  colour,  the 
middle  toe  connected  with  the  two  outer  ones  as  far  as  the  first 
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joint  by  a  xnembTBne,  and  bordered  along  the  sides  with  a  thick 
warty  edge ;  lining  of  the  wing,  dark  rufous,  approaching  a 
chestnut,  and  thinly  spotted  with  black.  Male  and  female 
alike  in  plumage.  The  bill  continues  to  grow  in  length  until 
the  second  season,  when  the  bird  receives  its  perfect  plumage. 
The  stomach  of  this  species  is  lined  with  an  extremely  thick 
skin,  feeling  to  the  touch  like  the  rough  hardened  palm  of  a 
sailor  or  blacksmith.  The  intestines  are  very  tender,  mea- 
suring usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as 
a  swan's  quill.  On  the  front,  under  the  skin,  there  are  two 
thick  callosities,  which  border  the  upper  side  of  the  eye,  lying 
close  to  the  skull.  These  are  common,  I  believe,  to  most  of 
the  tringa  and  scolopax  tribes,  and  are  probably  designed  to 
protect  the  skull  from  injury  while  the  bird  is  probing  and 
gearching  in  the  sand  and  mud. 


YELLOW-CROWNED  HERON.— ARDEA  VIOLACEA. 

Plate  LXV.  Fig.  1. 

Lt  CMbicrde  Baluma,  Briss,  t.  pp.  481, 41 — Cmted  Bittern,  Caiabyt  I  p.  79. — Le 

Cnbkr  Grit  de  fa,  Buff,  viL  p.  399. — Arct,  ZooL  No.  352 Pedle*s  Mv»eum, 

No.  3738. 

HTCTICOBAX  yJOLACEA^BonAtAKn.* 
» 

Ardea  yiolaceay  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  306. 

This  is  one  of  the  nocturnal  species  of  the  heron  tribe, 

jriioae  manneis,  place,  and  mode  of  building  its  nest,  resemble 

r^ready  those  of  the  common  night  heron  [Ardea  nycticarax) ; 

Am  iana  of  its  bill  is  also  similar.     The  very  imperfect  figure 

*  Tliit  carious  ipecies  is  an  instance  of  one  of  those  connecting  links,  which 

constantly  among  what  have  been  defined  fixed  groups.  '  The  general 

id  appearance  is  decidedly  uNycticorcLXy  and  at  the  extremity  of  that  form 

S '.  ygm  ahoold  place  it.    Its  manners  and  social  manner  of  breeding  are  exactly  those 

"^     af  Iks  ^luubjrd,  bat  it  possesses  the  crest  and  long  dorsal  plumes  of  the  egrets. 

As  fitf  as  we  at  present  see,  it  will  form  the  passage  from  the  last- mentioned  form 

to  the  night  herons,  which  will  again  reach  the  bitterns  by  those  confused  under 

th«  name  of  tiger  bitienu. — Ed. 
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and  descriptioii  of  this  species  by  Catesby  seem  to  liave  led 
the  greater  part  of  European  ornithologists  astray,  who  appear 
to  have  copied  their  accounts  from  that  erroneous  source,  other- 
wise it  is  diflBcuIt  to  conceive  why  they  should  either  have 
given  it  the  name  of  yellow-crowned,  or  have  described  it  as 
being  only  fifteen  inches  in  length ;  since  the  crown  of  the 
perfect  bird  is  pure  white,  and  the  whole  length  very  near  two 
feet  The  name,  however,  erroneous  as  it  is,  has  been  retained 
in  the  present  accoimt,  for  the  purpose  of  more  particularly 
pointing  out  its  absurdity,  and  designating  the  species. 

This  bird  inhabits  the  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Louisiana,  in  the  summer  season ;  reposing  during  the  day 
among  low,  swampy  woods,  and  feeding  only  in  the  nighL  It 
builds  in  societies,  making  its  nest  with  sticks,  among  the 
branches  of  low  trees,  and  lajrs  four  pale  blue  eggs.  This 
species  is  not  numerous  in  Carolina,  which,  with  its  solitary 
mode  of  life,  makes  this  bird  but  little  known  there.  It 
abounds  on  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  also  breeds;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  young,  as  we  are  told,  are  yearly  taken 
for  the  table,  being  accounted  in  that  quarter  excellent  eating. 
This  bird  also  extends  its  migrations  into  Virginia,  and  even 
farther  north ;  one  of  them  having  been  shot  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  borders  of  Schuylkill,  below  Philadelphia. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  small  fish,  crabs,  and 
lizards,  particularly  the  former ;  it  also  appears  to  have  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean. 

The  yellow-crowned  heron  is  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  long  flow- 
ing plumes  of  the  back  extend  four  inches  farther ;  breadth, 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings,  thirty-four  inches ;  bill, 
black,  stout,  and  about  four  inches  in  length,  the  upper  man- 
dible grooved  exactly  like  that  of  the  common  night  heron ; 
lores,  pale  green  ;  irides,  fiery  red ;  head  and  part  of  the  neck, 
black,  marked  on  each  cheek  with  an  oblong  spot  of  white ; 
crested  crown  and  upper  part  of  the  head,  white,  ending  in 
two  long  narrow  tapering  plumes  of  pure  white,  more  than 
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8ev«ii  iBefaes  long ;  under  these  are  a  few  ethers  of  a  bladdsh 
oolonr ;  rest  of  the  neck  and  whole  lower  parts,  fine  ash,  some- 
wfaftt  whitish  on  that  part  of  the  nedc  where  it  joins  the  black ; 
upper  parts,  a  dark  ash,  each  feather  streaked  broadly  down 
tke  centre  widi  black,  and  bordered  with  white ;  wing-quills, 
deep  slate,  edged  finely  with  white ;  tail,  even  at  the  end,  and 
of  the  same  ash  colour ;  wing-coverts,  deep  slate,  broadly  edged 
with  pale  cream ;  from  each  shoulder  proceed  a  number  of  long 
looaely-webbed  tapering  feathers,  of  an  ash  colour,  streaked 
broadly  down  the  middle  with  black,  and  extending  four  inches 
or  more  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings;  legs  and  feet,  yellow; 
middle  daw,  pectinated.  Male  and  female,  as  in  die  common 
night  heron,  alike  in  plumage. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  species  called  by  naturalists  the 
CSayenne  night  heron  (Ardea  Caycmensis),  is  nothing  more  than 
the  present,  with  which,  according  to  their  descriptions,  it 
seems  to  agree  almost  exactly. 


GREAT  HERON.— ARDEA  HERODIAS.— Flats  LXV.  Fig.  2. 

Le  Beronhiip^  de  Yirginie,  Britt.  t.  p.  416,  10 ;  Grand  Heron,  Buff,  tu.  p.  355  ; 
IL  p.  386. — Largest  Qrcated  Heron,  CJatesby,  App,  pL  10,  fig.  1. — ZolA.  Syn, 
iii.  p.  85,  No.  bl.^Arct.  ZooL  No.  841,  342.— Peo2e*a  JIfiweton,  No.  3629; 
Yommg,  3631. 

ARDEA  HSBODIAS.—lA!mmxm.* 
Aniea  herodias,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  304. — North,  ZooL  ii.  p.  373. 

The  Ustory  of  this  large  and  elegant  bird  having  been  long 

*  Tbia  may  be  called  the  representative  of  the  European  heron ;  it  is  con-, 
riderabljr  larger,  but  in  the  general  colours  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  only  North  American  bird  that  can  rank  with  the  genus  Ardea 
is  ita  restricted  sense.  In  manners  they  are  similar,  feed  in  the  evening,  or 
aariy  in  the  morning  when  their  prey  is  must  active  in  search  of  its  own  vic- 
tims ;  but  roost  at  night  except  during  very  clear  moonlight.  They  are  ex- 
tremdy  aby  and  watchful,  and  the  height  they  are  able  to  overlook  with  ths 
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involved  in  error  and  obscurity,*  I  have  taken  more  than  com- 
mon pains  to  present  a  faithful  portrait  of  it  in  this  place ;  and 
to  add  to  that  every  fact  and  authentic  particular  relative  to  its 
manners,  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject 
The  great  heron  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  New  York  to  Florida ;  in  deep  snows  and  severe 
weather  seeking  the  open  springs  of  the  cedar  and  cypress 
swamps,  and  the  muddy  inlets  occasionally  covered  by  the 
tides.  On  the  higher  inland  parts  of  the  country,  beyond  the 
mountains,  they  are  less  numerous ;  and  one  which  was  shot 
in  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  was  described  to  me 
as  a  great  curiosity.  Many  of  their  breeding  places  occur  in 
both  Carolinas,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.    In  the  lower 


adrantage  of  their  long  legs  and  neck,  renders  them  difficult  of  approach,  an- 
less  under  extenstve  cover.  When  watching  their  prey  they  may  be  said  to  reacm- 
ble  a  cat,  prying  anxiously  about  the  sides  of  the  ditches,  lake,  or  stream,  bat  as 
soon  as  the  least  motion  or  indication  of  a  living  creature  is  seen,  they  are  fixed 
and  ready  to  make  a  dart  almost  always  unerring.  Mouse,  frog,  or  fish,  eveu 
rails,  and  the  young  of  the  larger  water  fowl,  are  transfixed,  and  being  carried 
to  the  nearest  bank  or  dry  ground,  are  immediately  swallowed,  always  with  Ae 
bead  downwards.  Their  prey  appears  to  be  often,  if  not  always,  transfixed,-— 
a  mode  of  capture  not  generally  known,  but  admirably  fitted  to  secure  one  as 
vigilant  as  the  aggressor.  One  or  two  of  the  wild  and  beautiful  islets  on  Loch 
Awe  are  occupied  as  breeding  places  by  the  herons,  where  I  have  climbed  to 
many  of  their  nests,  all  well  supplied  with  trout  and  eels  invariably  pierced  or 
stuck  through.  None  of  the  species  breed  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  a  curious  and 
rather  anomalous  circumstance,  that  the  ardeadse,  the  ibis,  and  some  allied  birds, 
which  are  decidedly  waders,  and  formed  for  walking,  should  build  and  roost  on 
trees,  where  their  motions  are  all  awkward,  and  where  they  seem  as  if  constantly 
placed  in  a  situation  contrary  to  their  habits  or  abilities.  A  heronry,  during 
the  breeding  season,  is  a  curious  and  interesting,  as  well  as  picturesque  otject. — 
Ed. 

*  Latham  says  of  this  species,  that  "  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the  belly, 
tail,  and  legs,  are  brown  ;**  and  this  description  has  been  repeated  by  every  sub- 
sequent compiler.  Buffon,  with  his  usual  eloquent  absurdity,  describes  the 
heron  as  "  exhibiting  the  picture  of  wretchedness,  anxiety,  and  indigence ;  con- 
demned to  struggle  perpetually  with  misery  and  want ;  sickened  with  the  rest- 
less cravings  of  a  famished  appetite  ;*'  a  description  so  ridiculously  untrue,  that, 
were  it  possible  for  these  birds  to  comprehend  it,  it  would  excite  the  risibility  of 
the  whole  tribt*. 
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parts  of  New  Jersey,  they  have  also  their  favourite  places  for 
building,  and  rearing  their  young.  These  are  generally  in  the 
^oomy  solitudes  of  the  tallest  cedar  swamps,  where,  if  unmo- 
lested, they  continue  annually  to  breed  for  many  years.  These 
swamps  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  some- 
times five  or  six  in  length,  and  appear  as  if  they  occupied  the 
former  channel  of  some  choked  up  river,  stream,  lake,  or  arm 
oi  the  sea.  The  appearance  they  present  to  a  stranger  is  sin- 
gular* A  front  of  tall  and  perfectly  straight  trunks,  rising  to 
the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  without  a  limb,  and  crowded  in 
«Yery  direction,  their  tops  so  closely  woven  together  as  to  shut 
out  the  day,  spreading  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  twilight  be- 
low. On  a  nearer  approach,  they  are  found  to  rise  out  of  the 
water,  which,  from  the  impregnation  of  the  fallen  leaves  and 
TOOts  of  the  cedars,  is  of  the  colour  of  brandy.  Amidst  this 
bottom  of  congregated  springs,  the  ruins  of  the  former  forest 
lie  piled  in  every  state  of  confusion.  The  roots,  prostrate 
logs,  and,  in  many  places,  the  water,  are  covered  with  green 
mantling  moss,  while  an  undergrowth  of  laurel,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  intersects  every  opening  so  completely,  as 
to  render  a  passage  through  laborious  and  harassing  beyond 
description ;  at  every  step,  you  either  sink  to  the  knees,  clamber 
over  fallen  timber,  squeeze  yourself  through  between  the  stub- 
bom  laurels,  or  plunge  to  the  middle  in  ponds  made  by  the 
uprooting  of  large  trees,  which  the  green  moss  concealed 
from  observation.  In  calm  weather,  the  silence  of  death  reigns 
in  these  dreary  regions ;  a  few  interrupted  rays  of  light  shoot 
across  the  gloom ;  and  unless  for  the  occasional  hollow  screams 
of  the  herons,  and  the  melancholy  chirping  of  one  or  two  species 
of  small  birds,  all  is  silence,  solitude,  and  desolation.  When 
a  breeze  rises,  at  first  it  sighs  mournfully  through  the  tops ; 
but  as  the  gale  increases,  the  tall  mast-like  cedars  wave  like 
fishing  poles,  and  rubbing  against  each  other,  produce  a  variety 
of  singular  noises,  that,  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination, 
resemble  shrieks,  groans,  growling  of  bears,  wolves,  and  sucli 
like  comfortable  music. 
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On  the  tops  of  the  tallest  of  these  cedars  the  herons  con- 
struct their  nests,  ten  or  fifteen  pair  sometimes  occupying  a 
particular  part  of  the  swamp.  The  nests  are  large,  formed  of 
sticks,  and  lined  with  smaller  twigs ;  each  occupies  the  top  of 
a  single  tree.  The  eggs  are  generally  four,  of  an  oblong  point- 
ed form,  larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  and  of  a  light  greenish 
blue,  without  any  spots.  The  young  are  produced  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  remain  on  the  trees  until  they  are  fiill  as 
heavy  as  the  old  ones,  being  extremely  fat,  before  they  are 
able  to  fly.  They  breed  but  once  in  the  season.  If  disturbed 
in  their  breeding  place,  the  old  birds  fly  occasionally  over  the 
spot,  sometimes  honking  like  a  goose,  sometimes  uttering  a 
coarse  hollow  grunting  noise  like  that  of  a  hog,  but  much 
louder. 

The  great  heron  is  said  to  be  fat  at  the  full  moon,  and  lean 
at  its  decrease ;  this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their 
fishing  regularly  by  moonlight  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  as  well  as  during  the  day ;  but  the  observation  is  not 
universal,  for  at  such  times  I  have  found  some  lean,  as  well  as 
others  fat.  The  young  are  said  to  be  excellent  for  the  table, 
and  even  the  old  birds,  when  in  good  order,  and  properly 
cooked,  are  esteemed  by  many. 

The  principal  food  of  the  great  heron  is  fish,  for  which  he 
watches  with  the  most  unwearied  patience,  and  seizes  them  with 
surprising  dexterity.  At  the  edge  of  the  river,  pond,  or  sea- 
shore, he  stands  fixed  and  motionless,  sometimes  for  hours 
together.  But  his  stroke  is  quick  as  thought,  and  sure  as 
fate,  to  the  first  luckless  fish  that  approaches  within  his  reach ; 
these  he  sometimes  beats  to  death,  and  always  swallows  head 
foremost,  such  being  their  uniform  position  in  the  stomach. 
He  is  also  an  excellent  mouser,  and  of  great  service  to  our 
meadows,  in  destroying  the  short-tailed  or  meadow  mouse,  so 
injurious  to  the  banks.  He  also  feeds  eagerly  on  grashoppers, 
various  winged  insects,  particularly  dragon  flies,  which  he  is 
very  expert  at  striking,  and  also  eats  the  seeds  of  that  species 
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of  oymphae  usually  called  splatterdocks,  so  abundant  along  our 
fresh  water  ponds  and  riyers. 

The  heron  has  great  powers  of  wing,  flying  sometimes  very 
high,  and  to  a  great  distance;  his  neck  doubled,  his  head 
drawn  in,  and  his  long  legs  stretched  out  in  a  right  line  behind 
him,  appearing  Uke  a  tail,  and,  probably,  serving  the  same 
rodder-like  office.  When  he  leaves  the  sea-coast,  and  traces, 
on  wing,  the  courses  of  the  creeks  or  rivers  upwards,  he  is  said 
to  prognosticate  rain ;  when  downwards,  dry  weather.  He  is 
most  jealously  vigilant  and  watchful  of  man,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  succeed  in  shooting  the  heron,  mist  approach  him  en- 
tirely unseen,  and  by  stratagem.  The  same  inducements, 
however,  for  his  destruction,  do  not  prevail  here  as  in  Europe. 
Our  sea-shores  and  rivers  are  free  to  all  for  the  amusement  of 
fishing.  Luxury  has  not  yet  constructed  her  thousands  of  fish 
ponds,  and  surrounded  them  with  steel  traps,  spring  guns,  and 
heron  snares.*  In  our  vast  fens,  meadows,  and  sea  marshes, 
this  stately  bird  roams  at  pleasure,  feasting  on  the  never-failing 
magazines  of  frogs,  fish,  seeds,  and  insects,  with  which  they 
abound,  and  of  which  he,  probably,  considers  himself  the  sole 

•  "  The  heron,**  says  an  English  writer,  "  is  a  rery  great  devourer  of  fish, 
and  docs  more  mischief  in  a  pond  than  an  otter.  People  who  have  kept  herons, 
hare  had  the  cnrioaity  to  number  the  fish  they  feed  them  with  into  a  tub  of 
water,  and  counting  them  again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that  ihey  will  eat 
«p  fifty  moderate  dace  and  roaches  in  a  day.  It  has  been  found,  that  in  carp 
poods  visited  by  this  bird,  one  heron  will  eat  up  a  thousand  store  carp  in  a  year ; 
and  win  hunt  them  so  close,  as  to  let  rery  few  escape.  The  readiest  method  of 
destroying  this  mischicTous  bird,  is  by  fishing  for  him  in  the  manner  of  pike, 
with  a  baited  hook.  When  the  haunt  of  the  heron  is  found  out,  three  or  four 
small  roach,  or  dace,  are  to  be  procured,  and  each  of  them  is  to  be  baited  on  a 
wire,  with  a  strong  hook  at  the  end,  entering  the  wire  just  at  the  gills,  and  let- 
ting it  run  just  under  the  skin  to  the  tail;  the  fish  will  live  in  this  manner  for 
fire  or  six  days,  which  is  a  very  essential  thing ;  for  if  it  be  dead,  the  heron  will 
not  touch  it.  A  strong  line  is  then  to  be  prepared  of  silk  and  wire  twisted  to- 
gether, and  is  to  be  about  two  yards  long ;  tie  this  to  the  wire  that  holds  the 
hook,  and  to  the  other  end  of  it  there  is  to  be  tied  a  stone  of  about  a  pound  weight ; 
let  three  or  four  of  these  baits  be  sunk  in  different  shallow  parts  of  the  pond, 
and,  in  a  night  or  two*s  time,  the  heron  will  not  fail  to  be  taken  with  one  or 
other  of  them." 
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lord  and  proprietor.  I  have  several  times  seen  the  bald  eagle 
attack  and  tease  the  great  heron ;  but  whether  for  sporty  or 
to  make  him  disgorge  his  fish,  I  am  uncertain. 

The  common  heron  of  Europe  (Ardea  major)  very  much  re- 
sembles the  present,  which  might,  as  usual,  have  probably 
been  ranked  as  the  original  stock,  of  which  the  present  was  a 
mere  degenerated  species,  were  it  not  that  the  American  is 
greatly  superior,  in  size  and  weight,  to  the  European  species ; 
the  former  measuring  four  feet  four  inches,  and  weighing  up- 
wards of  seven  pounds ;  the  latter,  three  feet  three  inches,  and 
rarely  weighing  more  than  four  pounds.  Yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  size,  and  the  rust-coloured  thighs  of  the  present,  they 
are  extremely  alike.  The  common  heron  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  great  heron  does  not  receive  his  full  plumage  during 
the  first  season,  nor  until  the  summer  of  the  second.  In  the 
first  season,  the  young  birds  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  white 
plumage  of  the  crown,  and  the  long  pointed  feathers  of  the 
back,  shoulders,  and  breast.  In  this  dress  I  have  frequently 
shot  them  in  autumn ;  but  in  the  third  year,  both  males  and 
females  have  assumed  their  complete  dress,  and,  contrary  to 
all  the  European  accounts  which  I  have  met  with,  both  are 
then  so  nearly  alike  in  colour  and  markings,  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  both  having  the  long  flowing 
crest,  and  all  the  ornamental  white  pointed  plumage  of  the 
back  and  breast.  Indeed,  this  sameness  in  the  plumage  of  the 
males  and  females,  when  arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  genus  with  which  I  am  ac- , 
quainted.  Whether  it  be  different  with  those  of  Europe,  or 
that  tlie  young  and  imperfect  birds  have  been  hitherto  mista- 
ken for  females,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  though  I  think  the 
latter  conjecture  highly  probable,  as  the  night  raven  (Ardea 
nt/cticorax)  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  several  centuries, 
and  yet,  in  all  their  accounts,  the  sameness  of  the  colours  and 
plumage  of  the  male  and  female  of  that  bird  is  nowhere  men- 
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tioned ;  on  the  contrary,  tbe  young  or  yearling  bird  lias  been 
universally  described  as  tbe  female. 

On  the  18lh  of  May,  I  examined,  both  externally  and  by 
dissectioD,  five  specimens  of  the  great  heron,  all  in  complete 
plamage,  killed  In  a  cedar  swamp  near  the  head  of  Tuckahoe 
river,  in  Cape  May  county,  New  Jersey.  In  this  case,  the 
lies  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  some  of  the  eggs  were  nearly 
y  for  exclusion. 
Length  of  tlie  great  heron,  four  feet  four  inches  from  the 
lint  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  and  to  the  bottom  of 
feel,  five  feet  four  inches ;  extent,  six  feet ;  bill  eight  inches 
and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  width,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
in  some,  blackish  on  the  ridge,  extremely  sharp  at  the  point, 
the  edges  also  sharp,  and  slightly  serrated  near  the  extremity  ; 
space  round  the  eje,  from  the  nostril,  a  light  purplish  blue; 
les,  orange,  brightening  into  yellow  where  theyjoin  the  pa- 
forehead  and  middle  of  the  crown,  white,  passing  over  the 
aye  ;  sides  of  tlie  crown  and  hind  head,  deep  state,  or  bluish 
black,  and  elegantly  crested,  the  two  long,  tapering  black  fea- 
thers, being  full  eight  inches  in  length  ;  chin,  cheeks,  and  sides 
of  die  head,  white  for  several  inches ;  throat,  white,  tliickly 
streaked  with  double  rows  of  black  ;  rest  of  the  neck,  brownish 
•sli,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  shoot  a  great  number  of  long, 
imrrow-poioted,  white  feathers,  that  spread  over  the  breast, 
and  reach  nearly  to  the  thighs ;  under  these  long  plumes,  the 
breast  itself,  and  middle  of  the  belly,  are  of  a  deep  blackish 
slate,  tbe  latter  streaked  with  white ;  sides,  blue  ash ;  vent, 
white ;  thighs,  and  ridges  of  the  wings,  a  dark  purplish  rust 
colour ;  whole  upper  parts  of  the  wings,  tail,  and  body,  a  fine 
tight  Bsh,  the  latter  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  long,  nar- 
row, white,  tapering  feathers,  origiuating  on  the  shoulders,  or 
upper  part  of  the  back,  and  falling  gracefully  over  tlie  wings ; 
primaries,  very  dark  slate,  nearly  black ;  naked  thighs,  brown- 
ish yellow ;  legs,  brownish  black,  tinctured  with  yellow,  and 
netted  with  seams  of  whitish ;  in  some,  the  legs  are  nearly 
Little  difference  could  be  perceived  between  the  plu- 
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TOQge  of  the  males  and  females ;  ike  latter  were  rather  leas, 
and  the  long  pointed  plumes  of  the  back  were  not  quite  so 
abundant. 

The  young  birds  of  the  first  year  have  the  wh<de  upper  part 
of  the  head  of  a  dark  slate ;  want  the  long  plumes  of  the  breast 
and  back ;  and  have  the  body,  neck,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the 
wings,  considerably  tinged  with  ferruginous. 

On  dissection,  the  gullet  was  found  of  great  width,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach,  which  has  riot  the  two  strong  muscular 
coats  that  form  the  gizzard  of  some  birds  ;  it  was  more  loose, 
of  considerable  and  uniform  thickness  throughout,  and  capable 
of  containing  nearly  a  pint  It  was  entirely  filled  with  fish, 
among  which  were  some  small  eels,  all  placed  head  down* 
wards;  the  intestines  measured  nine  feet  in  length,  were 
scarcely  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  and  incapable  of  being  dis- 
tended ;  so  that  the  vulgar  story  of  the  heron  swallowing  eels, 
which,  passing  suddenly  through  him,  are  repeatedly  swat* 
lowed,  is  absurd  and  impossible.  On  the  external  coat  of  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  opened  soon  after  being  shot, 
sometliing  like  a  blood-vessel  lay  in  several  meandering  folds, 
enveloped  in  a  membrane,  and  closely  adhering  to  the  surface* 
On  carefully  opening  this  membrane,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
large,  round,  living  worm,  eight  inches  in  length ;  another,  of 
like  length,  was  found  coiled,  in  the  same  manner,  on  another 
part  of  the  external  coat.  It  may  also  be  worthy  of  notice^ 
that  the  intestines  of  the  young  birds  of  the  first  season,  killed 
in  the  month  of  October,  when  they  were  nearly  as  large  as  the 
others,  measured  only  six  feet  four  or  five  inches;  those  of  the 
full-grown  ones,  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  length. 
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AMERICAN  BlTTtRN.^ARDCA  MINOR— Plat^  LXV.  Fio.  3. 

U  Bator  4e  la  Bajre  ie  Hudson,  Bristk,  t.,  p.    449^,  26. — Buff,  yu.  p.  480. — 
JSdm,  136. — Lath.  Syn.  in,  p.  58 Pemle't  Museum,  No.  8727. 

BOTAVBVS  MlNOR.'^^oiiLPMxrz. 
ArdM  Biiitry  JBcMMpb  Synop.  p«  807. — ^Ardea  Mokoha-^  WagL  SytL  Av,  No.  29. 

This  is  another  nocturnal  species,  common  to  all  our  sea 
and  liver  marshes,  though  nowhere  numerous.  It  rests  all 
day  among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  and,  unless  disturbed,  flies 
and  feeds  only  during  the  night.  In  some  places,  it  is  called 
the  Indian  hen ;  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  dunkadoo^  a  word  probably  imitative  of  its  com- 
mon note.  They  are  also  found  in  the  interior,  having  myself 
killed  one  at  the  inlet  of  the  Seneca  lake,  in  October.  It  utters, 
at  times,  a  hollow  guttural  note  among  the  reeds,  but  has  no- 
thing of  that  loud  booming  sound  for  which  the  European 
bittern  is  so  remarkable.  This  circumstance,  with  its  great 
inferiority  of  size,  and  difference  of  marking,  sufficiently  prove 
them  to  be  two  distinct  species,  although,  hitherto,  the  present 
has  been  classed  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  European  bittern^ 
These  birds,  we  are  informed,  visit  Severn  River,  at  Hudson's 
Bay,  about  the  beginning  of  June;  make  their  nests  in  swamps, 
laying  four  cinereous  green  eggs  among  the  long  grass.  The 
young  are  said  to  be  at  first  black. 

These  birds,  when  disturbed,  rise  with  a  hollow  hwa^  and 
are  then  easily  shot  down,  as  they  fly  heavily.  Like  other 
night  birds,  their  sight  is  most  acute  during  the  evening  twi- 
light ;  but  their  hearing  is,  at  all  times,  exquisite. 

The  American  bittern  is  twenty-seven  inches  long,  and 
three  feet  four  inches  in  extent ;  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  toes,  it  measures  three  feet ;  the  bill  is 
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four  inches  long ;  the  upper  mandible,  black;  the  lower,  green- 
ish yellow;  lores  and  eyelids,  yellow;  irides,  bright  yellow; 
upper  part  of  the  head,  flat,  and  remarkably  depressed ;  the 
plumage  there  is  of  a  deep  blackish  brown,  long  behind  and  on 
the  neck,  the  general  colour  of  which  is  a  yellowish  brown 
shaded  with  darker ;  this  long  plumage  of  the  neck  the  bird 
can  throw  forward  at  will,  when  irritated,  so  as  to  give  him  a 
more  formidable  appearance;  throat,  whitish,  streaked  ^th 
deep  brown  ;  from  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  auricu- 
lars,  a  broad  patch  of  deep  black  passes  diagonally  across  the 
neck,  a  distinguished  characteristic  of  this  species ;  the  back  is 
deep  brown,  barred,  and  mottled  with  innumerable  specks  and 
streaks  of  brownish  yellow ;  quills,  black,  with  a  leaden  gloss, 
and  tipt  with  yellowish  brown ;  legs  and  feet,  yellow,  tinged 
with  pale  green;  middle  claw,  pectinated;  belly,  light  yellow- 
ish brown,  streaked  with  darker ;  vent,  plain ;  thighs,  sprinkled 
on  the  outside  with  grains  of  dark  brown ;  male  and  female, 
nearly  alike,  the  latter  somewhat  less.     According  to  Bewick, 
the  tail  of  the  European  bittern  contains  only  ten  feathers ; 
the  American  species  has,  invariably,  twelve.    The  intestines 
measured  five  feet  sLx  inches  in  length,  and  were  very  little 
thicker  than  a  common  knitting  needle ;  the  stomach  is  usually 
filled  with  fish  or  frogs.* 

This  bird,  when  fat,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  excellent 
eating. 

*  I  have  taken  an  entire  water-rail  from  the  stomach  of  the  European  bittern. 
— Ed. 
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LEAST  BITTERN ARDEA  EXILIS.— Plate  LXV. 

FiQ.  4.  Male. 

Syt.  iii.  p.  26,  No.  28 — PeaUi's  Museum,  No.  8814 ;  female,  8815. 

ARDEOLA  EXILIS^BosAPkwn,* 

ArdeoU  ezi]i*,  Bonap»  Synop,  p.  809 — Ardca  exilis,  WagL  Syst.  Av,  No.  48. — 
Le  Heron  rouge  et  noir,  Azar,  Voy,  360. — Descript  opt.  auct.  WagL 

This  is  the  smallest  known  species  of  the  whole  tribe.  It 
is  commonly  found  in  fresh  water  meadows,  and  rarely  visits 
the  salt  marshes.  One  shot  near  Great  Egg  Harbour  was 
presented  to  me  as  a  very  uncommon  bird.  In  the  meadows 
of  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  below  Philadelphia,  a  few  of  these 
birds  breed  every  year ;  making  their  nests  in  the  thick  tus- 
socks of  grass,  in  swampy  places.  When  alarmed,  they  sel- 
dom fly  far,  but  take  shelter  among  the  reeds  or  long  grass. 
They  are  scarcely  ever  seen  exposed,  but  skulk  during  the 
day ;  and,  like  the  preceding  species,  feed  chiefly  in  the  night. 

This  little  creature  measures  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
sixteen  in  extent;  the  bill  is  more  than  two  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter long,  yellow,  ridged  with  black,  and  very  sharp  pointed ; 
space  round  the  eye,  pale  yellow ;  irides,  bright  yellow ;  whole 
upper  part  of  the  crested  head,  the  back,  scapulars,  and  tail, 
very  deep  slate,  reflecting  slight  tints  of  green ;  throat,  white, 
here  and  there  tinged  with  buff;  hind  part  of  the  neck,  dark 
chestnut  bay ;  sides  of  the  neck,  cheeks,  and  line  over  the  eye, 
brown  buff;  lesser  wing-coverts,  the  same ;  greater  wing-co- 
verts, chestnut,  with  a  spot  of  the  same  at  the  bend  of  the 

*  Bonaparte  proposes  the  title  of  Ardeola,  as  a  subgenus  for  this  species  and  the 
A.  minuta  of  Britain.  They  differ  from  the  other  (^.  virescenSf  &c. )  small  herons, 
in  having  the  space  above  the  knees  plumed,  and  in  the  scapulariea  taking  the 
brottd  form  of  those  of  the  bitterns  and  night  herons,  instead  of  beautifully  length* 
coed  plumes. 

Three  species  will  constitute  this  group,  that  of  America,  A.  exilis ;  A,  minuta, 
of  Europe ;  and  A.  pusilla^  Wagl.  of  New  Holland.  They  are  all  very  Bimilar  ; 
the  latter  baa  been  confounded  hitherto  with  the  others. — £o. 
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wing ;  the  primary  coverts  are  also  lipt  with  the  same ;  wing- 
quills,  dark  slate;  breast,  white,  tinged  with  ochre,  under  which 
lie  a  number  of  blackish  feathers ;  belly  and  vent,  white ;  sides, 
pale  ochre ;  legs,  greenish  on  the  shins,  hind  part  and  feet, 
yellow ;  thighs,  feathered  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
knees ;  middle  claw,  pectinated ;  toes,  tinged  with  pale  green; 
feet,  large,  the  span  of  the  foot  measuring  two  inches  and  three 
quarters.  Male  and  female,  nearly  alike  in  colour.  The  youDg 
birds  are  brown  on  the  crown  and  back.  The  stomach  was 
filled  with  small  fish ;  and  the  intestines,  which  were  extremely 
slender,  measured,  in  length,  about  four  feet. 

The  least  bittern  is  also  found  in  Jamaica,  and  several  d 
the  West  India  islands. 


WOOD  IBIS.— TANTALUS  LOCULATOR.— Plate  LXVI.    Fio.  1. 

Gmel.  SffH.  p.  647.— Le  Grand  Courly  d*Aiii^rique,  JBriss,  t.  p.  335,  8.  —  Couri- 
caca,  JBvff.  vii.  p.  276.  PL  JEnl  868. — Cateshy,  i.  81. — Arct,  Zooi.  No.  360. 
— Lath.  St/n,  iiL  p.  104. — Peak's  Museum,  No.  3832. 

TJXTALUS  LOCULATOB^UsvMVS.* 
Tantalus  loculatori  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  310. —  WagL  Syst,  Av,  No.  1. 

The  wood  ibis  inhabits  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana,  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia ;  is  very  common  in  Florida,  and  extends  as 

*  This  species,  I  beliere  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  is  extensively  dispersed 
orer  it,  bat  migratory  towards  the  north.  The  bird  stated  by  Latham,  as  iden- 
tical with  this,  from  New  Holland,  wiU  most  probably  tarn  out  the  T,  kuiemg, 
or  lettcocephalus  ;  at  all  events,  distinct.  The  genera  Tantalus  and  Ibis  run  into 
each  other  in  one  of  those  gradual  marches  where  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  mark 
the  distinction,  yet,  talcing  the  extremes,  the  difference  is  very  great.  Tanta,' 
lus  loculator  is  the  only  American  species  of  the  former  group,  principally  distin- 
guished by  the  base  of  the  bill  being  equal  in  breadth  with  the  forehead,  which, 
with  the  face,  cheeks  and  throat,  are  bare.  In  their  general  manner,  they  are 
more  sluggish  than  the  ibis,  and  possess  more  of  the  inactivity  of  the  heron  when 
gorged,  or  the  sedate  gait  of  the  stork  and  adjutants.  The  known  species  have 
been  limited  to  about  five  in  number,  natives  of  America,  Africa,  and  India. 
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&r  soatfa  as  Cayenne,  Brazil,  and  various  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. In  the  United  States  it  is  migratory ;  but  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  found  to  the  north  of  Virginia.  Its  far 
Yourite  haunts  are  watery  savannas  and  inland  swamps,  where 
h  feeds  on  fish  and  reptiles.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Lou- 
ittana  esteem  it  good  eating. 

With  the  particular  manners  of  this  species  I  am  not  per* 
sonally  acquainted;  but  the  following  characteristic  traits  are 


Tbe  genut  Ibis  b  more  esctensive ;  they  are  ppread  orer  all  the  world,  and 
amofif  tkcmeelves  present  ¥ery  condderable  modifications  ot  form.  Those  of 
N«rtlMm  Aaaerica  are  three.  The  two  now  figured,  and  the  J.  FalcmeBu$  of 
Europe,  first  noticed  by  Mr  Ord  as  a  native  of  that  country,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy,  under  the  name  of  Tantalus  MtxieanuSj  and  afterwards  recognised  by 
the  Prince  of  Musignano  as  the  bird  of  Europe.  By  Wagler,  in  his  Systetna  Avium, 
they  are  put  into  three  divisions,  distinguished  by  the  scutellation  of  the  tarsi, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  toes.  The  face  is  often  bare  ;  in  one  or  two  the  crown 
is  developed  into  a  shield,  as  in  J.  calva ;  in  a  few  the  head  and  neck  are  un- 
plnmed,  /.  sacra  and  mdanoctphalus ;  and  in  some,  as  that  of  Europe,  the  face  and 
head  are  nearly  wholly  clothed,  and  bear  close  resemblance  to  the  curlews. 
They  are  all  partly  gregarious,  feed  in  small  groups,  and  breed  on  trees  in  most 
extensive  communities.  They  include  birds  well  known  for  many  curious 
particulars  connected  with  the  history  and  superstitions  of  nations,  and  gorgeous 
finsm  the  pureness  and  decided  contrast  or  dazzling  richness  of  their  plumage. 
To  the  former  will  belong  the  sacred  ibis  of  antiquity,  whose  bodies,  in  the 
words  of  a  versatile  and  pleasing  writer, — *'  from  the  perfection  of  an  unknown 
preceea,  have  almost  defied  the  ravages  of  time ;  and,  through  its  interventions, 
iks  self-eame  individuals  exist  in  a  tangible  form,  which  wandered  alcmg  the 
hanks  of  the  mysterious  Nile  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  or,  '  in  dim  socIuf- 
noQ  veiled,*  inhabited  the  sanctuary  of  temples,  which,  though  themselves  of 
most  magnificent  proportions,  are  now  scarcely  discernible  amid  the  desert  dust 
•f  an  unpeopled  wilderness.**  To  the  others  will  belong  the  brilliant  species 
next  described,  no  less  remarkable  for  its  unassuming  garb  in  the  dress  of  the 
first  year,  and  the  richly  plumaged  glossy  ibis.  The  last-mentioned  bird 
is  Biore  worthy  of  notice,  holding  a  prominent  part  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  occasionally  honoured  by  embalment ;  it  is  also  of  extensive 
geographical  distribution,  being  found  in  India,  Africa,  America,  Europe,  and 
an  occasional  stray  individual  finding  a  devious  course  to  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain.  A  specimen  has  occurred  on  the  Northumbrian  coast  within  this 
month. -—Ed. 
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given  of  it  by  Mr  William  Bartram,  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  noting  them. 

^<  This  solitary  bird,"  he  observes,  ^^  does  not  associate  in 
flocks,  but  is  generally  seen  alone,  commonly  near  the  banks 
of  great  rivers,  in  vast  marshes  or  meadows,  especially  such  as 
are  covered  by  inundations,  and  also  in  the  vast  deserted  riee 
plantations ;  he  stands  alone,  on  the  topmost  limb  of  tali  dead 
cypress  trees,  his  neck  contracted  or  drawn  in  upon  his  shool- 
ders,  and  his  beak  resting  like  a  long  scythe  upon  his  breast; 
in  this  pensive  posture,  and  solitary  situation,  they  look  ex- 
tremely grave,  sorrowful,  and  melancholy,  as  if  in  the  deepest 
thought.  They  are  never  seen  on  the  sea-coast,  and  yet  are 
never  found  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  They  feed  on  serpents, 
young  alligators,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles."* 

The  figure  of  this  bird,  given  in  the  plate,  was  drawn  from 
a  very  fine  specimen,  sent  to  me  from  Georgia  by  Stephen 
Elliot,  Esq.  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina ;  its  size  and  mark- 
ings were  as  follow : — 

Length,  three  feet  two  inches ;  bill,  nearly  nine  inches  long, 
straight  for  half  its  length,  thence  curving  downwards  to  the 
extremity,  and  full  two  inches  thick  at  the  base,  where  it  rises 
high  in  the  head,  the  whole  of  a  brownish  horn  colour ;  the 
under  mandible  fits  into  the  upper  in  its  whole  length,  and  both 
are  very  sharp  edged ;  face,  and  naked  head,  and  part  of  the 
neck,  dull  greenish  blue,  wrinkled ;  eye,  large,  seated  high  in 
the  head ;  irides,  dark  red ;  under  the  lower  jaw  is  a  loose  cor- 
rugated skin,  or  pouch,  capable  of  containing  about  half  a 
pint;  whole  body,  neck,  and  lower  parts,  white;  quills,  dark 
glossy  green  and  purple ;  tail,  about  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  wings,  even  at  the  end,  and  of  a  deep  and  rich  violet;  legs 
and  naked  thighs,  dusky  green;  feet  and  toes,  yellowish, 
sprinkled  with  black ;  feet,  almost  semipalmated,  and  bordered 
to  the  claws  with  a  narrow  membrane ;  some  of  the  greater 
wing-coverts  are  black  at  the  root,  and  shafted  with  black ; 

•    Travels y  Sec,  p.  150. 
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plumage  on  the  upper  ridge  of  tlie  neck,  generally  worn,  as  in 
the  presented  specimen,  with  rubbing  on  the  back,  while  in 
Us  common  position,  of  resting  its  bill  on  its  breast,  in  the 
manner  of  the  white  ibis.     (See  fig.  3.) 

The  female  has  only  the  head  and  chin  naked ;  both  are  sub* 
ject  to  considerable  changes  of  colour  when  young,  the  body 
being  found  sometimes  blackish  above,  the  belly  cinereous, 
and  spots  of  black  on  the  wing-coverts ;  all  of  which,  as  the 
birds  advance  in  age,  gradually  disappear,  and  leave  the  plu- 
mage of  the  body,  &c.  as  has  been  described. 


SCABLET  IBI&— TANTALUS  RUBER Plate  LXVL  Fio.  2. 

Le  Coolly  nmge  du  Bresil,  JSrisg.  y.  p.  344.  PI.  29.  fig.  2 — Red  Curlew,  Catesbyt 
i.  84. — AreL  ZooL  No.  866,  382.— Pea/e'«  Mmeumy  No.  3864 ;  femalei  3868. 

IBIS  RUBRA,— ViEiLLcrr. 

Has  mbn,  VteilL — Bomap,  Synop.  p.  311. —  WaffL  Syst,  Av,  No.  4. — Ibis  ruber, 
IFaZt.  HL  of  Zool.  i.  PI.  7.  and  36.  in  the  plum,  of  second  and  first  years. — Ibis 
rooge,  XeM.  Man,  (f  Omith,  ii.  p.  254. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  found  in  the  most  southern  parts  of 
Carolina,  also  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  chiefly  about  the  sea- 
shore and  its  vicinity.  In  most  parts  of  America,  within  the 
tropics,  and  in  almost  all  the  West  India  islands,  it  is  said  to 
be  common ;  also  in  the  Bahamas.  Of  its  manners,  little  more 
has  been  collected,  than  that  it  frequents  the  borders  of  the 
sea,  and  shores  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  feeding  on  small 
fry,  shell-fish,  sea  worms,  and  small  crabs.  It  is  said  frequently 
to  perch  on  trees,  sometimes  in  large  flocks ;  but  to  lay  its 
^ggs  on  the  ground,  on  a  bed  of  leaves.  The  eggs  are  de- 
scribed as  being  of  a  greenish  colour ;  the  young,  when  hatch- 
ed, black ;  soon  after,  grey ;  and  before  they  are  able  to  fly, 
white ;  continuing  gradually  to  assume  their  red  colour  until 
the  third  year,  when  the  scarlet  plumage  is  complete.  It  is 
also  said  that  they  usually  keep  in  flocks,  the  young  and  old 
birds  separately.  They  have  frequently  been  domesticated. 
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One  of  them,  which  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Moseum  of 
this  city,  was  dexterous  at  catching  flies,  and  most  nsoaUy 
walked  about,  on  that  pursuit,  in  the  position  in  lAnek  it  b 
represented  in  the  plate. 

The  scarlet  ibis  measures  twenty-three  inches  in  length, 
and  thirty-seven  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  five  indies  long,  thidC| 
and  somewhat  of  a  square  form  at  the  base,  gradually  beat 
downwards,  and  sharply  ridged,  of  a  black  colour,  except  near 
the  base,  where  it  inclines  to  red;  irides,  dark  hazel;  the 
naked  face  is  finely  wrinkled,  and  of  a  pale  red ;  chin,  also 
bare  and  wrinkled  for  about  an  inch ;  whole  plumage,  a  rich 
glowing  scarlet,  except  about  three  inches  of  the  extremities 
of  the  four  outer  quill  feathers,  which  are  of  a  deep  steel  blue ; 
legs  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs,  pale  red,  the  three  anterior 
toes  united  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint 

Whether  the  female  differs,  in  the  colour  of  her  plumage, 
from  the  male,  or  what  changes  both  undergo  during  the  first 
and  second  years,  I  am  unable  to  say  from  personal  observa- 
tion. Being  a  scarce  species  with  us,  and  only  found  on  our 
most  remote  southern  shores,  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens 
have  not  been  procured,  to  enable  me  to  settle  this  matter 
with  sufficient  certainty. 

WHITE  IBIS.— TANTALUS  ALBUS.— Plate.  LXVI.  Fio.  3. 

Le    Courly  blanc  du  Brcsil,  Briaa.  v.    p.  8d9»  10. — Buff,  yiii.  p.  41. — White 

Curlew,    Catesbi/f  i.  pi.  82.— -XafA.   Syn,  iii.  p.  Ill,  No.  9. — Arct,  ZooL  No. 

863. 

IBIS  ALBA VisiLLOT. 

Ibis  alba,  Wagl.  Syst,  Av,  No.  5,-~-Bonap,  Synop.  p.  312. 

This  species  bears  in  every  respect,  except  that  of  colour, 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  that  I  have  been 
almost  induced  to  believe  it  the  same,  in  its  white  or  imperr 
feet  stage  of  colour.  The  length  and  form  of  the  bill,  the  size, 
conformation,  as  well  as  colour  of  the  legs,  the  general  length 
and  breadth,  and  even  the  steel  blue  on  the  four  outer  quill 
feathers,  are  exactly  alike  in  both.     These  suggestions,  how- 
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^>c-r,  are  not  made  with  any  certainty  of  its  being  the  same, 
but  as  circumstances  whicli  may  lead  to  a  more  precise  exami- 
nadoD  of  the  subject  hereafter. 

I  found  this  species  pretty  numerous  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  near  New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  Jane,  and 
also  observed  the  Indians  sitting  in  market  with  strings  of 
them  for  sale.  I  met  with  them  t^ain  on  the  low  keys  or 
islands  off  the  Peninsula  of  Florida.  Mr  Bartram  observes, 
that  *'  they  fly  in  large  flocks  or  squadrons,  evening  and 
morning,  to  and  from  their  feeding  places  or  roosts,  and  are 
usually  called  Spanish  curlews.  They  feed  chiefly  on  cray  fish, 
whose  cells  they  probe,  and,  with  their  strong  pinching  bills, 
dra^  them  oul"  The  low  islands  above  mentioned  abound 
with  these  creatures  and  small  crabs,  the  ground  in  some 
places  seeming  alJve  with  them,  so  that  the  rattling  of  their 
shells  against  one  another  was  incessant.  My  venerable  friend, 
in  his  observations  on  these  birds,  adds,  "  It  is  a  pleasing  siglit 
at  dines  of  high  winds,  and  heavy  thunder  storms,  to  observe 
the  Duinerons  squadrons  of  these  Spanish  curlews,  driving  to 
and  &0,  turning  and  tacking  about  high  up  in  the  ^r,  when,  by 
their  various  evolutions  in  the  different  and  opposite  currents 
of  the  wind,  high  in  the  clouds,  their  silvery  white  plumage 
gleams  and  sparkles  like  the  brightest  crystal,  reflecting  the 
sunbeams  that  dart  upon  them  betn-een  the  Hurk  clouds." 

Tie  white  ibis  is  twenty-three  inches  long,  and  thirty-seven 
indies  in  extent ;  bill  formed  exactly  like  that  of  tlie  scarlet 
species,  of  a  pale  red,  blackish  towards  the  point;  face  a  red- 
dish flesh  colour,  and  finely  wrinkled :  irides,  whitish ;  whole 
plumage  pnrc  white,  except  about  four  inches  of  the  tips  of  the 
four  outer  quill-feathers,  which  are  of  a  deep  and  glossy  steel 
blue ;  legs  and  feet  pate  red,  webbed  to  the  first  joint. 

These  birds  1  frequently  observed  standing  on  the  dead 
limbs  of  trees,  and  on  tlie  shore,  resting  on  one  leg,  their  body 
in  an  almost  perpendictdar  position,  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  the  head  and  bill  resting  on  the  breast,    'lids  appears 

rbe  its  moat  common  mode  of  resting,  and  perhaps  sleeping, 
TOI_    Ml,  F. 
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as,  in  all  those  which  I  ex&mined,  the  plumage  on  the  upper 
ridge  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  was  evidently 
worn  by  this  habit.  The  same  is  equally  observable  on  the 
neck  and  back  of  the  wood  ibis. 

The  present  species  rarely  extends  its  visits  north  of  Caro- 
lina, and  even  in  that  state  is  only  seen  for  a  few  weeks  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer.  In  Florida  they  are  common,  bat 
seldom  remove  to  any  great  distance  from  the  sea. 


RED  FLAMINGO PHOSNICOPTERLS  RUBER. 

Plate  LXVI.  Fig.  4. 

Le  Flamant,  Briss.  vi.  p.  532,  pi.  47,  fig.  1. — Buff,  viii.  p.  475,  pL  39.  PL  EnL 
6a — Lath,  Syn.  iii.  p.  299.  pi.  93. — Arct,  ZooL  No.  422. —  Cateaby,  i.  pK 
73,  74. — Peale's  Museum,  No.  3545,  bird  of  the  first  year ;  No.  3546,  bird  of 
the  second  year. 

PHOENtCOPTERUS  RUBEIL—Lnnfxvn. 

Phoenicoptcnis  nil)er,  JBonap.  Synop,  p.  348. 

This  very  singular  species  being  occasionally  seen  on  the 
southern  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  peninsula 
of  East  Florida,  where  it  is  more  common,  has  a  claim  to  a 
niche  in  our  Ornithological  Museum,  although  the  author  re- 
grets, that,  from  personal  observation,  he  can  add  nothing  to 
the  particulars  of  its  history,  already  fully  detailed  in  various 
European  works.  From  the  most  respectable  of  these,  the 
Synopsis  of  Dr  Latham,  he  has  collected  such  particulars  as 
appear  authentic  and  interesting.    ' 

"  This  remarkable  bird  has  the  neck  and  legs  in  a  greater 
disproportion  than  any  other  bird ;  the  length  from  the  end  of 
the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  four  feet  two  or  three  inches ;  but 
to  the  end  of  the  claws,  measures  sometimes  more  than  six 
feet.  The  bill  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  of  a  con- 
struction different  from  that  of  any  other  bird ;  the  upper  man- 
dible very  thin  and  flat,  and  somewhat  movable ;  the  under, 
thick ;  both  of  them  bending  downwards  from  the  middle  ;  the 
nostrils  are  linear,  and  placed  in  a  blackish  membrane ;  the 
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^l^d  of  the  bill,  as  1^  as  the  bend,  is  black ;  from  thence  to  the 
base,  reddish  yellow ;  round  the  base,  quite  to  the  eye,  covered 
with  a  flesh-coloured  cere ;  the  neck  is  slender,  and  of  a  great 
leng^th  ;  the  tongue,  targe,  fleshy,  filling  the  cavity  of  the  bill, 
fumishe<l  with  tweke  or  more  hooked  papillse  on  each  side, 
turning  backwards ;  the  tip,  a  sharp  cartilnginous  substance. 
The  bird,  when  in  full  plumage,  is  wholly  of  a  most  deep 
scarlet  (those  of  Africa  said  to  be  the  deepest),  except  the 
quills,  which  arc  black ;  from  the  base  of  the  thigh  to  tlie 
claws,  measures  thirty-two  inches,  of  which  the  feathered  part 
takes  up  no  more  than  tliree  inches :  the  bare  part  above  the 
knee,  thirteen  inches ;  and  from  thence  to  the  claws,  sixteen  ; 
the  colour  of  the  bare  parts  is  red,  and  the  toes  are  furnished 
with  a  web,  as  in  the  duck  genus,  but  is  deeply  indented. 
Tlie  legs  are  not  straight,  but  slightly  bent,  the  shin  rather 
projecting, 

*'  These  birds  do  not  gain  their  full  plumage  till  the  third 
year.  In  the  first,  they  are  of  a  greyish  white  for  tlie  most 
part ;  the  second,  of  a  clearer  white,  tinged  with  red,  or  ratlier 
rose  colour;  but  the  wijigs  and  scapulars  are  red ;  in  the  third 
year,  a  general  glowing  scarlet  manifests  itself  throughout; 
the  bill  and  legs  also  keep  pace  with  the  gradation  of  colour 
in  the  plumage,  these  parts  changing  to  their  colours  by  de- 
grees, as  the  bird  approaches  to  an  adult  state. 

"  Flamingoes  prefer  a  warm  climate ;  in  the  old  continent 
not  often  met  with  beyond  forty  degrees  north  or  south  ;  every 
where  seen  on  the  African  coast,  and  adjacent  isles,  quite  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  "  and  now  and  then  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,t  Italy,  and  those  of  France  lying  in  the  Mediterra- 
aeao  Sea ;  being,  at  times,  met  witli  at  Marseilles,  and  for 
ntne  way  up  the  Rhone ;  in  some  seasons  frequents  Aleppo,  % 
and  parts  adjacent ;  seen  also  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Cas- 

*  laZft  Cootr  rlvrT.—Pkiloitopkical  Traniaeiimt.  OnfD  plcntr  in  tbc  lalc 
rf  n*neR — Vur/agf  to  Mmtritius,  p.  66. 

t  -MhuI  VattnciK.  in  the  lak«  Alhiirere Dilmb's  Trand*.  p.  3T4. 

I  (    ttDiai.'i  Alrppo,  p.  69. 
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pian  Sea ;  and  from  thence,  along  the  western  coast,  as  £ar 
the  Wolga;  though  this  at  uncertain  times,  and  chiefly  i 
considerable  flocks,  coming  from  the  north  coast  mostly  i 
October  and  November ;  but  so  soon  as  the  wind  changes^ 
they  totally  disappear.*  They  breed  in  the  Cape  Verd  Isles, 
particularly  in  that  of  Sal.f  The  nest  is  of  a  singular  con- 
struction, made  of  mud,  in  shape  of  a  hillock,  with  a  cavity  at 
top ;  in  this  the  female  lays  generally  two  white  e^s,  t  ^ 
the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  but  more  elongated.  The  hil- 
lock is  of  such  a  height  as  to  admit  of  the  bird's  sitting  on  it 
conveniently,  or  rather  standing,  as  the  legs  are  placed  one  on 
each  side  at  full  length.§  The  young  cannot  fly  till  full  grown, 
but  run  very  fast. 

"  Flamingoes,  for  the  most  part,  keep  together  in  flocks, 
and  now  and  then  are  seen  in  great  numbers  together,  except 
in  breeding  time.  Dampier  mentions  having,  with  two  more 
in  company,  killed  fourteen  at  once ;  but  this  was  effiected  by 
secreting  themselves,  for  they  are  very  shy  birds,  and  will,  by 
no  means,  suffer  any  one  to  approach,  openly,  near  enough  to 
shoot  them.  II  Kolben  observes,  that  they  are  very  numerous 
at  the  Cape,  keeping  in  the  day  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  lodging  themselves  of  nights  in  the  long  grass  on 
the  hills.  They  are  also  common  to  various  places  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  frequenting  the  same  latitudes  as  in 
any  other  quarters  of  the  world ;  being  met  with  in  Peru,  Chili, 
Cayenne,1f  and  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  the  various  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  Sloane  found  them  in  Jamaica,  but  par- 
ticularly at  the  Baliama  Islands,  and  that  of  Cuba,  where  they 

*  Decouv,  Russ.  ii.  p.  24. 
f  Damfikb*s  Voy,  i.  p.  70. 

\  They  ncTer  lay  more  than  three,  and  seldom  fewer. ^PAi/.  Trans. 
§  Sometimes  will  lay  the  eggs  on  a  projecting  part  of  a  low  rock,  if  it  be  placed 
sufficiently  convenient  so  as  to  admit  of  the  legs  being  placed  one  on  each  side. — 

LiKK/BUS. 

II  Davies  talks  of  the  gunner  disguising  himself  in  an  ox  hide,  and,  by  this 
means,  getting  within  gunshot. — Hvit.  of  Barbadoes,  p.  88. 
^  Called  there  by  the  name  of  Tococo. 

I 
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^^ecL     Mlien  seen  at  a  distance,  they  appear  as  a  regiment 

^f  soldiers,  being  arranged  alongside  of  one  another,  on  the 

Wders  of  the  rivers,  searching  for  food,  which  chiefly  consists 

of  small  fish,*  or  the  eggs  of  them,  and  of  water  insects,  which 

tKey  search  after  by  plunging  in  the  bill  and  part  of  the  head; 

from  time  to  time  trampling  with  their  feet  to  muddy  the  water, 

that  their  prey  may  be  raised  from  the  bottom.     In  feedings 

are  said  to  twist  the  neck  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  upper 

part  of  the  bill  is  applied  to  the  ground  ;f  during  this,  6ntt  of 

them  is  said  to  stand  sentinel,  and  the  moment  he  sounds  the 

alarm,  the  whole  flock  take  wing.     This  bird,  when  at  rest, 

stands  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  up  close  to  the  body, 

with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing  on  that  side  of  the  body 

it  stands  on. 

*'  The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  esteemed  pretty  good  meat,  and 
the  young  thought,  by  some,  equal  to  that  of  a  partridge ;% 
but  the  greatest  dainty  Ls  the  tongue,  which  was  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  an  exquisite  morsel.  §  Are  sometimes  caught 
young,  and  brought  up  tame  ;  but  are  ever  impatient  of  cold, 
and  in  this  state  will  seldom  live  a  great  while,  gradually  losing 
their  colour,  flesh,  and  appetite  ;  and  dying  for  want  of  that 
fix)d,  which,  in  a  state  of  nature  at  large,  they  were  abundantly 
npplied  with/' 

*  SmaU  ■heU-fish. — Gssneiu  f  "Liksmvs,  Brisson. 

I  Commonly  fat,  and  accoanted  delicate. — Davies's  HisU  of  Barbadoes,  p.  88. 
TIm  inbabitants  of  Prorence  always  throw  away  the  flesh,  as  it  tastes  fishy,  and 
mlj  make  use  of  the  feathers  as  ornaments  to  other  birds  at  particular  enter- 
laamncnta. — Dillon's  TravtUf  p.  S?^. 

$  See  PuK.  is.  cap.  46. 
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BLACK,  OR  SURF  DUCK,  ANAS  PERSPICILLATA — 

Plate  LXVIL  Fig.  2.  Male. 

La  grande  Blacreuse  dc  la  Baye  de  Hudson,  Srisa.  yi.  425,  30. — La  Mutmrn  'd, 
large  bee.  Buff,  ix.  p.  244 ;   PL  Etd,  995 — Edw.  pL  156.— ZofJL  Silfiu  Wt 

p.   479.  — PAtL    Trans.  Ixii.  p.  417 PeaU*»  Muteum,  No.  2788;  kAf 

2789.  t[  ;f  . 

OIDEMIA  PERSPICILLATA.^9rEFaK3i», 


Oidemia  penpicOlata,  Steph,  Cont.  Sh,  Gen.  Zoci,  xii.  p.  219. — Oidenua, 
Fuligula  perspicillata,  JBonap,  St/nop,  p.  889. — Oidemia  penpicillata,  AbrtA. 
iL  p.  449. — Jard,  and  Selby,  lUust,  of  Omith,  pi.  138. 


This  duck  is  peculiar  to  America,*  and  altogether  oonfined 
to  the  shores  and  bays  of  the  sea,  particularly  where  the  waves 
roll  over  the  sandy  beach.  Their  food  consists  principally  of 
those  small  bivalve  shell-fish  already  described,  spout-fish,  and 
others  that  lie  in  the  sand  near  its  surface.  For  these  they 
dive  almost  constantly,  both  in  the  sandy  bays  and  amidst  the 
tumbling  surf.  They  seldom  or  never  visit  the  salt  marslu 
They  continue  on  our  shores  during  thor  livinter,  and  leave 
early  in  May,  for  their  breeding  places  in  the  north.  Theil^ 
skins  are  remarkably  strong,  and  their  flesh  coarse,  tastiii^  of  j 
fish.  They  are  shy  birds,  not  easily  approached,  and  are  OODH 
mon  in  winter  along  the  whole  coast,  from  the  River  St  Law- 
rence to  Florida. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  twenty  inches ;  extent,  thirty* 
two  inches ;  the  bill  is  yellowish  red,  elevated  at  the  base,  and 
marked  on  the  side  of  the  upper  mandible  with  a  large  square 

*  One  or  two  iostanccs  of  this  bird  being  killed  on  the  shores  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  occurred ;  and,  as  an  occasional  visitant,  it  will  be  figured  in  the  con- 
cluding Number  of  Mr  Sclby's  Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology,  It  is  also 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  generally  in  high  latitudes, 
and,  though  unfrequent  elsewhere,  it  is  not  entirely  confined  to  America.— -Ed. 
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fMitch  of  black,  preceded  by  another  space  of  a  pearl  colour ; 

tili€  part  of  the  bill  thus  marked,  swells,  or  projects,  consider- 

aibly  from  the  common  surface ;  the  nostrils  are  large  and 

penious;  the  sides  of  the  bill  broadly  serrated,  or  toothed; 

both  mandibles  are  furnished  with  a  nail  at  the  extremity ; 

irides,  white,  or  very  pale  cream ;  whole  plumage,  a  shining 

black,  marked  on  the  crown  and  hind  head  with  two  triangular 

spaces  of  pure  white ;  the  plumage  on  both  these  spots  is 

shorter  and  thinner  than  the  rest;  legs  and  feet,  blood  red; 

iQembrane  of  the  webbed  feet,  black ;  the  primary  quills  are 

of  a  deep  dusky  brown. 

On  dttsection,  the  gullet  was  found  to  be  gradually  enlarged 
to  the  gizzard,  which  was  altogether  filled  with  broken  shell- 
&I1.    There  was  a  singulai'  hard  expansion  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  windpipe,  and  another  much  larger,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  where  it  separates  into  the  two  lobes 
of  the  lungs ;  this  last  was  larger  than  a  Spanish  hazel  nut, 
flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other.     The  protuberance 
on  each  side  of  the  bill  communicated  with  the  nostril,  and  was 
hollow.    All  these  were  probably  intended  to  contain  supplies 
of  air  for  the  bird's  support  while  under  water;  the  last  may 
also  protect  the  head  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  shells. 

The  female  is  altogether  of  a  sooty  brown,  lightest  about 
die  neck;  the  prominences  on  the  bill  are  scarcely  observable, 
and  its  colour  dusky. 

This  species  was  also  found  by  Captain  Cook,  at  Nootka 
Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
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BUFFEL-HEADED  DUCK,  ANAS  ALBEOLA Platk  LXVII. 

Fig.  2,  Male.— .Figp  ^  Female. 

Le  Sanelle  de  Louisiuie,  JBriss,  ▼!.  p.  461,  PL  41*  fig.  I. — Le  petit  Canard  A  groae 

t^te.   Buff.  ix.  p.  249 JSduHirds,  ii.  p.  lOO.-^Cate^,  I  95.— -Xotl.  Spurn, 

p.  53d.-r-A.  bucephala,  id.  p.  121,  No.  21  ;  A*  nutica,  id.  p.  524,  New  24.—- 
Peale's  Museum,  No.  2730 ;  female,  2781. 

CLANGULA  ALBBOLA^Boa. 
Fuligula  dbeola,  JBonap,  Sytu^  p.  394. — Qangula  albeola,  North,  ZooL  iL  p.  458. 

Thjs  pretty  little  species,  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  butter-box,  or  butter-ball,  is  common  to  the  sea-shores^ 
rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  during  autumn  and  winter.  About  the  middle  of 
April,  or  early  in  May,  they  retire  to  the  north  to  breed. 
They  are  dexterous  divers,  and  fly  with  extraordinary  velocity. 
So  early  as  the  latter  part  of  February,  the  males  are  observed 
to  have  violent  disputes  for  the  females.  At  this  time  they 
are  more  conmionly  seen  in  flocks,  but,  during  the  preceding 
part  of  winter,  they  usually  fly  in  pairs.  Their  note  is  a  short 
quak.  They  feed  much  on  shell-fish,  shrimps,  &c.  They  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  fat,  though  their  flesh  is  inferior  to 
fnany  others  for  the  table.  The  male  exceeds  the  female  in 
size,  and  greatly  in  beauty  of  plumage. 

The  buifel-headed  duck,  or  rather,  as  it  has  originally  been, 
the  bufialo-headed  duck,  from  the  disproportionate  size  of  its 
head,  is  fourteen  inches  long,  and  twenty-three  inches  in  ex- 
tent ;  the  bill  is  short,  and  of  a  light  blue,  or  leaden  colour ; 
the  plumage  of  the  head  and  half  of  the  neck  is  thick,  long, 
and  velvety,  projecting  greatly  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck ;  tliis  plumage  on  the  forehead  and  nape  is  rich  glossy 
green,  changing  into  a  shining  purple  on  the  crown  and 
sides  of  the  neck ;  from  the  eyes  backward  passes  a  broad 
band  of  pure  white ;  iris  of  the  eye,  dark ;  back,  wings,  and 
part  of  the  scapulars,  black ;  rest  of  the  scapulars,  lateral  band 
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along  the  wing,  and  whole  breast,  snowy  white ;  belly,  vent, 
and  tail-coverts,  dusky  white ;  tail,  pointed,  and  of  a  hoary 
colour. 

The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the  male,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  the  tumid  plumage  of  the  head ;  the  head,  neck| 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  wings,  are  sooty  black, 
darkest  on  the  crown;  side  of  the  head  marked  with  a  small 
oblong  spot  of  white ;  bill,  dusky ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  ash, 
tipt  with  white ;  belly,  dull  white ;  vent,  cinereous ;  outer  edges 
of  six  of  the  secondaries  and  their  incumbent  coverts,  white, 
except  the  tips  of  the  latter,  which  are  black ;  legs  and  feet,  a 
livid  blue ;  tail,  hoary  brown ;  length  of  the  intestines,  three 
feet  six  inches;  stomach  filled  with  small  shell-fish.  This  is 
the  spirit  duck  of  Pennant,  so  calledfrom  its  dexterity  in  diving 
{Arctic  Zoology^  No.  487),  likewise  the  little  brown  duck  of 
Catesby  {Natural  History  of  Carolina^  pi.  98). 

This  species  is  said  to  come  into  Hudson's  Bay,  about  Se- 
vern River,  in  June,  and  make  their  nests  in  trees  in  the 
woods  near  ponds.*  The  young  males,  during  the  first  year, 
are  almost  exactly  like  the  females  in  colour. 

*  Latham. 
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CANADA  GOOSE ANAS  CANADENSIS.— Plate  LXVII.  Fio.  ^ 

L'Oye  savage  de  Canada,  Sriss.  vi.  p.  272,  4.  pi.  26. — ^L*Oie  i  craTttte,  Buff,  ix» 

,    p.  62 Edw.  pL  151 Arct,  ZooL  No.  471. — Gi<e«6y,L  pi.  92. — laA,  8f»» 

iii.  p.  450. — PeaJe'a  Museum,  No.  2704. 

ANSER  CANJDENSIS.—VaujLat.^ 

Bernida  Canadensis,  Pote.— Anser  Canadensis,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  Qll,— North,  ZooL 
•     ii.  p.  468.— L.   Outarde,  French   Gziuu^uxiM.— Bustard,  Hudo.  JB,  SetUen, 

This  is  the  common  wild  goose  of  the  United  States,  uni- 
versally known  over  the  whole  country ;  whose  regular  peri- 
odical migrations  are  the  sure  signals  of  returning  spring,  or 
approaching  winter.  The  tracts  of  their  vast  migratory  jour- 
neys are  not  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  or  its  vicinity.  In  their 
aerial  voyages  to  and  from  the  north,  these  winged  pilgrims  pass 
over  the  interior  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  far  west, 
at  least,  as  the  Osage  river,  and  I  have  never  yet  visited  any 

*  The  appellation  "  geese"  will  mark,  in  a  general  way,  the  birds  and  form 
to  which  Anser  should  be  generically  applied.  They  are  all  of  large  size,  possess 
in  part  the  gait  of  a  gallinaceous  bird,  are  gregarious,  except  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  mostly  migratory,  and  are  formed  more  for  extensive  flight  than  for 
the  life  of  a  truly  aquatic  feeding  and  diving  bird.  Most  of  them  during  winter, 
at  tiroes  leave  the  sea  or  lakes,  and  feed  on  the  pastures,  or,  when  to  be  had,  on 
the  newly  sprung  grains,  while  some  feed  entirely  on  aquatic  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  Canada  goose  is  easily  domesticated,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  specimens  killed  in  Great  Britain  have  escaped  from  preserves ;  it  is  found, 
however,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  stragglers  may  occasionally  occur. 

On  the  beautiful  piece  of  water  at  Gosford  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  Haddingtonshire,  this  and  many  other  water  birds  rear  their  young 
freely.  I  have  never  seen  any  artificial  piece  of  water  so  beautifully  adapted  for 
the  domestication  and  introduction  of  every  kind  of  water  fowl  which  will  bear 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Of  very  large  extent,  it  is  embossed  in  beautiful 
shrubbery,  perfectly  reclusse,  and,  even  in  the  nearly  constant  observance  of 
a  resident  family,  several  exotic  species  seem  to  look  on  it  as  their  own.  The 
Canada  and  Egyptian  geese  both  had  young  when  I  visited  it,  and  the  lovely 
Anas  (Dendronessa)  sponsa  seemed  as  healthy  as  if  in  her  native  waters.— >£n. 
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ijuarter  of  the  country  where  the  iuhabitants  are  not  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  regular  passing  and  repassing  of  the  wild 
feese.  The  general  opinion  liere  is,  that  they  are  on  tlie 
Tay  to  the  lakes  to  breed ;  but  the  inhabitants  on  the  confini 
of  t)ie  great  lakes  tliat  separiLte  us  liam  Canada,  are  equally 
ignorant  with  ourselves  of  the  particular  breeding  places  of  I 
thoee  birds.  There,  their  journey  north  is  but  commencing; 
ftod  hovr  far  it  extends  it  is  impossible  fur  us  at  present  to  as- 
certain, from  our  little  acquaintance  witli  these  frozen  regions. 
They  were  seen  by  Hearne  in  large  flocks  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  were  then  pursuing  their  way  still  farther  north. 
Captain  Pliipps  speaks  of  seeing  wild  geese  feeding  at  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  in  lat.  60°  HT, 
It  is  liighly  probable  that  they  extend  their  migrations  under 
the  very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknowD 
countries,  shut  out  since  creation  from  the  prying  eye  of 
nan  by  everlasting  and  insuperable  barriers  of  ice.  That 
sncli  places  abound  with  their  suitable  food,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  ;  while  the  absence  of  tlieir  great  destroyer, 
man,  and  the  splendours  of  a  perpetual  day,  may  render  such 
re^ons  tLe  most  suitable  for  their  purpose. 

Having  fulfilled  the  great  law  of  nature,  the  approaching 
rigours  of  that  dreary  climate  oblige  these  vast  congregated 
docks  to  steer  for  the  more  genial  regions  of  the  south.  And 
no  sooner  do  they  arrive  at  those  countries  of  the  earth  in- 
kabited  by  man,  than  carnage  and  slaughter  is  commenced  on 
thw  ranks.  The  English  at  Hudson's  Bay,  says  Pennant, 
depend  greatly  on  geese,  and  in  favourable  years  kill  three  or 
bar  thousand,  and  barrel  them  up  for  use.  They  send  out 
their  servants  as  well  as  Indians,  to  shoot  these  birds  on  their 
paas^e.  It  is  in  vain  to  pursue  them ;  they  therefore  form  a 
tow  of  huts,  made  of  bouglis,  at  musket  shot  distance  from  each 
odier,  and  place  them  in  a  line  across  the  vast  marshes  of  the 
country.  Each  stand,  or  hovel,  as  they  are  called,  is  occupied 
by  oidy  a  single  person.  These  attend  the  flight  of  tlie  birds, 
nd,  on  their  approach,  mimic  their  cackle  bo  well,  that  the 
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geese  will  answer,  and  wheel,  and  come  nearer  the  stand.  The 
sportsman  keeps  motionless,  and  on  his  knees,  with  his  gun 
cocked  the  whole  time,  and  never  fires  till  he  has  seen  the  eyes 
of  the  geese.  He  fires  as  they  are  going  from  him,  iben  picks 
np  another  gun  that  lies  by  him,  and  discharges  that  The 
geese  which  he  has  killed  he  sets  upon  sticks,  as  if  alive,  to 
decoy  others ;  he  also  makes  a:rtificial  birds  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  a  good  day,  for  they  fly  in  very  uncertain  and  un- 
equal numbers,  a  single  Indian  will  kill  two  hundred.  Not- 
withstanding every  species  of  goose  has  a  different  call,  yet  the 
Indians  are  admirable  in  their  imitations  of  every  one.  The 
autumnal  flight  lasts  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  October ;  those  which  are  taken  in  this  season,  when  the 
frosts  begin,  are  preserved  in  their  feathers,  and  left  to  be  frozen 
for  the  fresh  provisions  of  the  winter  stock.  The  feathers  con- 
stitute an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  sent  to  England. 

The  vernal  flight  of  the  geese  lasts  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  the  middle  of  May.  Their  first  appearance  coincides 
with  the  thawing  of  the  swamps,  when  they  are  very  lean. 
Their  arrival  from  the  south  is  impatiently  attended ;  it  is  the 
harbinger  of  the  spring,  and  the  month  named  by  the  Indians 
the  goose  moon.  They  appear  usually  at  their  settlements 
about  St  George's  day,  O.  S.,  and  fly  northward,  to  nestle  in 
security.  They  prefer  islands  to  the  continent,  as  farther  from 
the  haunts  of  man.* 

After  such  prodigious  havoc  as  thus  appears  to  be  made 
among  these  birds,  and  their  running  the  gauntlet,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  through  such  destructive 
fires,  no  wonder  they  should  have  become  more  scarce,  as  well 
as  shy,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

Their  first  arrival  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  ^arly  in 
October,  and  their  first  numerous  appearance  is  the  sure  prog- 
nostic of  severe  weather.  Those  which  continue  all  winter 
frequent  the  shallow  bays  and  marsh  islands ;  their  principal 
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^V  lixid  being  the  broad  tender  green  leaves  of  a  marine  plant 
which  grows  on  stones  and  shells,  and  is  usually  called  sea 
cabbage :  and  also  the  roots  of  the  sedge,  which  tliey  are  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  act  of  tearing  up.  Every  few  days 
they  make  an  excursion  to  the  inlets  on  the  beach  for  gravel. 
They  (TOSS,  indiscriminately,  over  land  or  water,  generally 
taking  the  nearest  course  to  their  object;  differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  brant,  which  will  often  go  a  great  way  round  by 
water  rather  than  cross  over  the  land.  They  s\vim  well ;  and, 
if  wing-broken,  dive  and  go  a  long  way  under  water,  causing 

tihe  ^)ortsraan  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  before  be  can  kill  them. 
£zcept  in  very  calm  weather,  tliey  rarely  sleep  on  the  water, 
bnt  roost  all  night  in  the  marshes.  When  the  shallow  bays 
are  frcnen,  they  seek  the  mouths  of  inlets  near  the  sea,  occa- 
nonally  visiting  the  atr  boles  in  the  ice ;  but  these  bays  are 
seldom  so  completely  frozen  as  to  prevent  them  from  feeding 
on  the  bars. 

The  Eight  of  the  wild  geese  is  heavy  and  laborious,  gener- 
dly  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  two  lines  approximating  to  a  point, 
thus,  >■  ;  in  both  cases,  the  van  is  led  by  an  old  gander,  who, 
every  now  and  then,  pipes  his  well-known  hoiik,  as  if  to  ask 
how  tbey  came  on,  and  the  bonk  of  "  all's  well"  is  generally 
Rtamed  by  some  of  the  party.  Their  course  is  in  a  straight 
Bne,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  undulations  of  their  flight. 
When  bewildered  in  foggy  weather,  they  appear  sometimes 
to  be  in  great  distress,  flying  about  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  over  the  same  quarter,  making  a  great 
clamour.  On  these  occasions,  should  they  approach  the  eartli, 
andaltght,  which  they  sometimes  do,  to  rest  and  recollect  them- 
•elres,  the  only  hospitality  they  meet  with  is  death  and  de- 
Mroction  from  a  whole  neighbourhood  already  in  arms  for  their 
Tiiin. 

Wounded  geese  have,  in  numerous  instances,  been  com- 
pletely domesticated,  and  readily  pair  with  the  tame  grey 
geese.  The  offspring  are  said  to  be  larger  than  either:  but 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  wild  goose  still  predominate. 
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The  gunners  on  the  sea-shore  have  long  been  in  the  practiee 
of  taming  the  wounded  of  both  sexes,  and  have  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  to  pair  and  produce.  The  female 
always  seeks  out  the  most  solitary  place  for  her  nest,  not  far 
from  the  water.  On  the  approach  of  every  spring,  however, 
these  birds  discover  symptoms  of  great  uneasiness,  firequently 
looking  up  into  the  air,  and  attempting  to  go  off.  Some  whose 
wings  have  been  closely  cut,  have  travelled  on  foot  in  a  north- 
em  direction,  and  have  been  found  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  home.  They  hail  every  flock  that  passes  overhead, 
and  the  salute  is  sure  to  be  returned  by  the  voyagers,  who  are 
only  prevented  from  alighting  among  them  by  the  presence  and 
habitations  of  man.  The  gunners  -take  one  or  two  of  these 
domesticated  geese  with  them  to  those  parts  of  the  marshes 
over  which  the  wild  ones  are  accustomed  to  fly ;  and,  conceal- 
ing themselves  within  gunshot,  wait  for  a  flight,  which  is  no 
sooner  perceived  by  the  decoy  geese,  than  they  begin  calling 
aloud,  until  the  whole  flock  approaches  so  near  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  discharging  two  and  sometimes  three  loaded 
muskets  among  it,  by  which  great  havoc  is  made. 

The  wild  goose,  when  in  good  order,  weighs  from  ten  to 
twelve,  and  sometimes  fourteen  pounds.  They  are  sold  in  the 
Philadelphia  markets  at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar 
each  ;  and  are  estimated  to  yield  half  a  pound  of  feathers  a- 
piece,  which  produces  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  more. 

The  Canada  goose  is  now  domesticated  in  numerous  quarters 
of  the  country,  and  is  remarked  for  being  extremely  watchful, 
and  more  sensible  of  approaching  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
than  the  common  grey  goose.  In  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, they  have  also  been  long  ago  domesticated.  Buffon,  in 
his  account  of  this  bird,  observes,  "within  these  few  years, 
many  hundreds  inhabited  the  great  canal  at  Versailles,  w^here 
they  breed  familiarly  with  the  swans ;  they  were  oftener  on 
the  grassy  margins  than  in  the  water ;"  and  adds,  "  there  is 
at  present  a  great  number  of  them  on  the  magnificent  pools 
that  decorate  the  charming  gardens  of  Chantilly.'*     Thus  has 
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America  already  added  to  the  stock  of  domestic  fowls  tH'o 
species,  the  turkey  and  the  Canada  goose,  superior  to  most  m 
»ze,  and  inferior  to  none  in  usefulness ;  for  It  is  acknowledged 
by  an  English  naturalist,  of  good  observation,  that  this  last 
species  *'  is  as  familiar,  breeds  as  freely,  and  is  in  every  respect 
as  valuable  as  the  common  goose."* 

TTie  strong  disposition  of  the  wounded  wild  geese  to  migrate 
to  the  north  in  spring,  has  been  already  taken  notice  of.  In- 
stances have  occurred  where,  their  wounds  having  healed,  they 
have  actually  succeeded  in  mounting  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air,  and  joined  a  passing  party  to  the  north  ;  and.  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  1  am  well  assured  by  the  testimony 
of  several  respectable  persons,  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
to  the  fact,  that  they  liave  been  also  known  to  return  again  in 
the  Bocceeding  autumn  to  their  former  habitation.  These  ac- 
counts are  strongly  corroborated  bya  letter  which  I  some  time 
^O  received  from  an  obliging  correspondent  at  New  York ; 
which  I  shall  here  give  at  large,  permitting  him  to  tell  his 
itary  in  his  own  way,  and  conclude  my  history  of  this  species: — 
**  Mr  Piatt,  a  respectable  former  on  Long  Island,  being  out 
(hooting  in  one  of  the  bays,  which,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
abound  witli  water-fowl,  wounded  a  wild  goose.  Being  wing- 
tipped,  and  imahle  to  fly,  he  caught  it,  and  brought  it  home 
alive.  It  proved  to  be  a  fem.ile  ;  and,  turning  it  into  his  yard, 
with  a  flock  of  tame  geese,  it  soon  became  quite  tame  and  fa- 
miliar, and  in  a  little  time  its  wounded  wing  entirely  healed. 
In  the  following  spring,  when  the  wild  geese  migrate  to  the 
uorthward,  a  flock  passed  over  Mr  Piatt's  barn-yard ;  and,  just 
M  that  moment,  their  leader  happening  to  sound  his  bugle 
note,  our  goose,  in  whom  its  new  habits  and  enjoyments  had 
not  quite  extinguished  the  love  of  liberty,  and  remembering 
the  well-known  sound,  spread  its  wings,  mounted  into  the  air, 
joined  the  travellers,  and  soon  disappeared.  In  the  succeeding 
autumn,  the  wild  geese,  as  was  usual,  returned  from  the  north- 
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ward  in  great  numbers,  to  pass  the  winter  in  our  bays  and 
rivers.  Mr  Piatt  happened  to  be  standing  in  his  yard  when  a 
flock  passed  directly  over  his  barn*  At  that  instant,  he  obser* 
red  three  geese  detach  themselves  from  the  rest,  and,  after 
wheeling  round  several  times,  alight  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard.  Imagine  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  when,  by  certain  well 
remembered  signs,  he  recognised  in  one  of  the  three  his  long 
lost  fugitive.  It  was  she  indeed  !  She  had  travelled  many 
hundred  miles  to  the  lakes ;  had  there  hatched  and  reared  her 
offspring ;  and  had  now  returned  with'  her  little  fiEunily,  to 
share  with  them  the  sweets  of  civilized  life. 

<^  The  truth  of  the  foregoing  ^relation  can  be  attested  by 
many  respectable  people,  to  whom  Mr  Piatt  has  related  the 
circumstances  as  above  detailed.  The  birds  were  all  living, 
and  in  his  possession,  about  a  year  ago,  and  had  shown  no  diB* 
position  whatever  to  leave  him.'' 

The  length  of  this  species  is  three  feet ;  extent,  five  feet 
two  inches;  the  bill  is  black;  irides,  ditrk  hazel;  upper  half 
of  the  neck,  black,  marked  on  the  chin  and  lower  part  of  the 
head  with  a  large  patch  of  white,  its  distinguishing  character ; 
lower  part  of  the  neck  before,  white ;  back  and  wing-coverts, 
brown,  each  feather  tipt  with  whitish;  rump  and  tail,  black; 
tail-coverts  and  vent,  white ;  primaries,  black,  reaching  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail ;  sides,  pale  ashy  brown ;  legs  and  feet, 
blackish  ash. 

The  male  and  female  are  exactly  alike  in  plumage. 
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TUFTED  DUCK— ANAS  FULIGULA Plate  LXVII.  Fig.  5.  Malk. 
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This  h  an  inhabitant  of  both  continents ;  it  frequents  fresh 
water  riyers,  and  seldom  visits  the  sea-shore.  It  is  a  plump, 
short-bodied  duck ;  its  flesh  generally  tender  and  well  tasted. 
Tley  are  much  rarer  than  most  of  our  other  species,  and  are 
seldom  seen  in  market.  They  are  most  common  about  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring.  Being  birds  of 
passage,  they  leave  us  entirely  during  the  summer. 

The  tufted  duck  is  seventeen  inches  long,  and  two  feet  two 
inches  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  broad,  and  of  a  dusky  colour, 
sometimes  marked  round  the  nostrils  and  sides  with  light  blue ; 
head,  crested,  or  tufted,  as  its  name  expresses,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  with  reflections  of  purple ;  neck  marked  near  its  mid- 
dle by  a  band  of  deep  chestnut ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  black, 
which  spreads  quite  round  to  theback;  back  and  scapulars,  black, 
minutely  powdered  with  particles  of  white,  not  to  be  observed 
bat  on  a  near  inspection ;  rump  and  vent,  also  black ;  wings, 
ishy  brown ;  secondaries,  pale  ash,  or  bluish  white ;  tertials, 
Uack,  reflecting  green ;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  whole 
belly,  white ;  flanks  crossed  with  fine  zigzag  lines  of  dusky ; 
tail,  short,  rounded,  and  of  a  dull  brownish  black ;  legs  and 
feet,  greenish  ash ;  webs,  black ;  irides,  rich  orange ;  stomach 
filled  with  gravel  and  some  vegetable  food. 

In  young  birds,  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
purplish  brown  ;  in  some,  the  chestnut  ring  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  middle  of  the  neck  is  obscure,  in  others  very  rich  and 
glossy,  and,  in  one  or  two  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  it  is 
altogether  wanting.     The  back  is  in  some  instances  destitute 
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of  the  fine  powdered  particles  of  wliitei  while  in  others  these 
markings  are  large  and  thickly  interspersed* 

The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  was 
shot  on  the  Delaware,  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  presented 
to  me  by  Dr  S.  B.  Smith  of  this  city.  On  dissection,  it 
proved  to  be  a  male,  and  was  exceeding  &t  and  tender.  Al- 
most every  specimen  I  have  since  met  with  has  been  in 
nearly  the  same  state ;  so  that  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  this 
species  equal  to  most  others  for  the  table,  and  greatly  superior 
to  many. 


GOLDEN-EYE — ANAS  CLANGULA Plate  LXVII.  Fig.  6.  Male. 

Le  Garrot,  Briss.  ri.  p.  416,  pi.  37.  fig.  2. — Buff.  ix.  p.  222.— >^ree.  ZooL  No. 

486.— Xo/A.  Syju  iiL  p.  535. 

CLA  NO  ULA  V UL  GA  R IS.— Flkuihq.  • 

Clangola  Tulgaris,  Flem.  Br.  Anim.  p.  120. — North.   ZooL  ii.   p.  454. — Fnligda 
cUngula,  Bonap.  Synop.  p.  393. — Sub-gen.  Clanguliu 

This  duck  is  well  known  in  Europe,  and  in  various  regions 
of  the  United  States,  both  along  the  sea-coast  and  about  the 

*  The  golden-eye  is  found  on  both  continental  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope during  winter,  is  one  of  the  most  common  migratory  ducks.  The  garrots 
are  distinguished  by  a  short,  stout,  and  compact  body ;  the  neck  short ;  the 
head  large,  and  apparently  more  so  from  its  thick  plumage ;  the  bill  short, 
but  thick  and  raised  at  the  base ;  the  feet  placed  far  behind,  and  formed  for 
swimming.  The  flight  is  short  and  rapid.  In  habit,  they  delight  more  in 
lakes  and  rivers  than  the  sea ;  are  generally  found  in  small  flocks ;  are  yery 
clamorous  during  the  breeding  season,  and  feed  on  fish,  aquatic  Insects,  molus- 
cse,  &c.  Richardson  says,  "  Clangula  vulgaris  and  albeola  frequent  the  riTcrs 
and  fresh-water  lakes  throughout  the  fur  countries,  in  great  numbers.  Hiey 
are  by  no  means  shy,  allowing  the  sportsman  to  approach  sufficiently  near; 
but  dive  so  dexterously  at  the  flash  of  the  gun,  or  the  twanging  of  a  bow,  and 
are  consequently  so  difficult  to  kill,  that  the  natives  say  they  are  endowed  with 
some  supernatural  power.  Hence  their  appellation  of  '*  conjuring,"  or  "  spirit 
ducks.** 

In  Britain,  they  are  winter  visitants,  assembling  in  small  parties  on  the  lakes 
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1  rivers  of  the  interior.  It  associates  in  small  parties, 
wid  may  easily  be  known  by  the  vigorous  whistling  of  its 
wings  as  it  passes  through  the  air.  It  swims  anil  dives  well, 
but  seldom  walks  on  sliore,  and  then  in  a  waddling,  awkward 
manoer.  Feeding  chiefly  on  shell-fish,  small  fry,  &c.,  their  flesh 
is  less  esteemed  than  that  of  the  preceding.  In  the  United 
States  they  are  only  winter  visitors,  leaving  us  again  in  the 
month  of  April,  being  then  on  their  passage  to  the  north  to 
breed.  They  are  said  to  build,  like  the  wood  duck,  in  hollow 
trees. 

The  golden-eye  is  nineteen  inches  long,  and  twenty-nine 

and  riran.  On  the  latter,  tfa^f  luBf  be  gpnerallf  fuuui]  oar  tbg  h«ad  or  foot  of 
tlw  Umm,  dliini;  iDcewsnllr  for  Ihc  ipawn  of  ralnion,  nilti  wblvb  1  hnvcaflEU 
laanA  Iliclr  ■tomkcb  filled.  Tbe  parly  geueralljr  conaiiti  of  from  four  to  ten,  and 
they  dive  togi/thtr.  At  thiA  time,  it  U  Dot  very  difficult  to  approAcb  tbetn,  by 
Tnnaiag  formrd  while  they  art  under  wKter,  and  aquatting  when  they  ri«e.  I 
ban  often,  in  Uils  w«y,  come  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river,  and  aivaiied  the  ari- 
rfng  of  ibe  UarX-     When  taken  by  aurprue,  they  dive  ou  the  laBtant  of  tbe  tint 
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Tba  young  of  the  fini  year  bai  been  made  a  nominal  apeclei,  and  Is  snme- 
■tet  like  Ibe  adult  femalee,  but  always  diatinguiibed  by  larger  size,  darker  co- 
Istir  of  ifae  plumage  of  tbe  head,  and  the  greater  |>rapartiaD  uf  while  on  the 
wiDI*.  The  DU>1»  have  the  ivhitn  spot  on  ihe  eheek  perceptible  about  the  Rrst 
^rinf,  and  the  other  parta  of  the  plumage  prnporlionBily  distinct.    Among  most 

faU  plomaged  male  in  each,  aomttlmei  not  mure  than  tiro  or  three  are  sced  du- 
rinf  tlw  wiDicr  among  fifty  or  aixty  immature  birda. 

Tbe  Ameiican  dudia  belonging  to  this  group  are  C.  tni^arii  albeela  toi  C. 
itanntii,  or  Rocky  Muuntaiu  girrol,  a  nevr  speciea,  diacovered  by  the  overland 
AkI'ic  expedition,  and  deacribed  and  figured  In  the  JVorlhcrn  Zoology.  The  foU 
U*iD(  ii  tbe  deacription  ;  it  ba«  only  yet  been  found  in  the  valleya  of  the  Rocky 
Ueontaius, 

"  Xulwilhitaodlug  the  general  nimilarity  in  tbe  form  and  markings  of  tbla 
Unl,  and  tbe  common  golden-eye,  Ibe  diOerenee  in  their  hllla  evidently  point* 
tbemoul  ID  be  adiatinel  tpeciea,  The  Rocky  Mountain  garrot  it  dtatingalthed 
by  the  pure  colour  of  ita  doraal  plumage,  and  the  amailer  portion  of  white  on  ita 
wing!  add  acapDlara  ;  ita  long  flank  featbera  are  alio  much  morebrondly  bordered 
all  round  viih  black.  The  basea  of  the  greBter  coierti  in  the  gulden-eye  ara 
Uatk ;  but  they  are  concealed,  and  do  not  form  Ihe  black  bund  to  conapicuoUB 
In  Uils  apeciei."  The  lutal  length  of  a  male  brought  home  by  the  eipedllloii 
«M  iwcDiy.ttvo  incbei  in  length — Eu. 
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in  extent,  and  weighs  on  an  average  about  two  pounds ;  the 
bill  is  black,  short,  rising  considerably  up  in  the  forehead ;  the 
plumage  of  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  is  somewhat  tumUi, 
and  of  a  dark  g^een,  with  violet  reflections,  marked  near  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  with  an  oval  spot  of  white ;  the  brides  are 
golden  yellow ;  rest  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  whole  lower  parts, 
white,  except  the  flanks,  which  are  dusky;  back  and  wings, 
black ;  over  the  latter  a  broad  bed  of  white  extends  trcm.  the 
middle  of  the  lesser  coverts  to  the  extremity  of  the  seconda- 
ries ;  the  exterior  scapulars  are  also  white ;  tail,  hoary  brown ; 
rump  and  tail-coverts,  black;  legs  and  toes,  reddish  orange; 
webs  very  large,  and  of  a  dark  purplish  brown ;  hind  toe  and 
exterior  edge  of  the  inner  one,  broadly  finned;  sides  of  the 
bill,  obliquely  dentated ;  tongue,  covered  above  with  a  fine 
thick  velvety  down,  of  a  whitish  colour. 

The  full  plumaired  female  is  seventeen  inches  in  lenccth,  and 
twenty-seven  inches  in  extent;  bUl,  brown,  orange  ^  the 
tip ;  head  and  part  of  the  neck,  brown,  or  very  dark  drab, 
bounded  below  by  a  ring  of  white ;  below  that  the  neck  is  ash, 
tipt  with  white ;  rest  of  the  lower  parts,  white ;  wings,  dusky, 
six  of  the  secondaries  and  their  greater  coverts,  pure  white, 
except  the  tips  of  the  last,  which  are  touched  with  dusky 
spots ;  rest  of  the  wing-coverts,  cinereous,  mixed  with  whitish; 
back  and  scapulars,  dusky,  tipt  with  brown ;  feet,  dull  orange ; 
across  the  vent,  a  band  of  cinereous ;  tongue,  covered  with  the 
same  velvety  down  as  the  male. 

The  young  birds  of  the  first  season  very  much  resemble  the 
females,  but  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  white  spot, 
or  at  least  its  rudiments,  which  marks  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
Yet,  in  some  cases,  even  this  is  variable,  both  old  and  young 
male  birds  occasionally  wanting  the  spot 

From  an  examination  of  many  individuals  of  this  species  of 
both  sexes,  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  morillon  of  Eng- 
lish writers  {Anas  glaucion)^  is  nothing  more  than  the  young 
male  of  the  golden-eye. 

The  conformation  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  of  the  male 
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of  this  species,  is  singular :  Nearly  about  its  middle  it  swells 
out  to  at  least  five  times  its  common  diameter,  the  concentric 
hoops  or  rings,  of  which  this  part  is  formed,  falling  obliquely 
into  one  another  when  the  windpipe  is  relaxed;  but  when 
stretched,  this  part  swells  out  to  its  full  size,  the  rings  being 
then  drawn  apart;  this  expansion  extends  for  about  three 
inches ;  three  more  below  this,  it  again  forms  itself  into  a  hard 
cartilaginous  shell  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  a  walnut ;  from  the  bottom  of  this  labyrinth,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  trachea  branches  off  to  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs ; 
that  branch  which  goes  to  the  left  lobe  being  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  right  The  female  has  nothing  of  all  this. 
The  intestines  measure  five  feet  in  leng^,  and  are  large  and 
thick. 

I  have  examined  many  individuals  of  this  species,  of  both 
sexes  and  in  various  stages  of  colour,  and  can  therefore  affirm, 
widi  certainty,  that  the  foregoing  descriptions  are  correct. 
Europeans  have  differed  greatly  in  their  accounts  of  this  bird, 
firom  finding  males  in  the  same  garb  as  the  females,  and  other 
fill]  plumaged  nudes  destitute  of  the  spot  of  white  on  the  cheek ; 
but  all  these  individuals  bear  such  evident  marks  of  belonging 
to  one  peculiar  species,  that  no  judicious  naturalist,  with  all 
these  varieties  before  him,  can  long  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
die  same. 
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SHOVELLER— ANAS  CLYPEATA Flatc  LXVIL  Fko.  7.  Uauu 

Le  Souchet,^m«.  yl  p.  329.  6.  jH  82.  fig.  1. — Buffi  ix.  191. — PL  BmL  971. 
— ^rcf.  ZooL  No.  485.  Catetby,  L  pL  96;  £emale.— Zotik.  <^  iiL  p.  509.— 
Peah'a  Museum,  No.  2734. 

^N^S  CLYPEil  Til.— LiKHJKUB.* 

Anas  platyrhfnchasy  JZatt  Synop.  p.  144. — Rynchaspii  djrpMttt  Zteach, — Skam*s 
ZooL — Steph.  Cont.  xii.  115.  pi.  48. — Spatbolea  dypeata.  Flan,  SriL  Amm, 
i.  123. — Aniu  dypeata,  Xo/A.  IntL  Omiifu  ii.  p.  856.— Shoveller,  Jlfbnt.  Omiih, 
XHct,  and  Sup.-^Bew,  ii.  345. — jSe25y,  m.  aiu/  yi  iTZiwt  pi.  48. — Guard 
aoucbet,  Ttm.  Man,  ii.  p.  842.— Anas  dypeata,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  382.— iVbiift. 
Zoo2.  ii.  p.  439. 

If  we  except  the  singularly  formed  and  disproportionate 
size  of  the  bill,  there  are  few  ducks  more  beautiful  or  more 

*  Mr  Swainson,  according  to  his  views  that  the  typical  group  should  hold  the 
typical  name  of  the  family,  has  restricted  Anas  (in  that  sense)  to  the  shoveUen. 
In  fixing  upon  the  typical  representation  of  any  large  family,  that  gentleman 
goes  upon  the  principle  of  taking  the  organ  most  peculiarly  important  to  the 
whole,  and  selects  that  subordinate,  or  rather  primary  group,  wherein  that 
organ  is  most  fally  developed.  Thus,  in  the  ducks,  he  remarks  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  diving,  or  living  both  on  land  and  water,  or  endowments  for  rapid 
flight,  for  many  others  possess  like  powers ;  but  when  we  examine  the  dilated 
and  softly  textured  bill,  and  more  particularly  the  fine  laminae  on  the  edges,  we 
are  struck  with  a  formation  at  variance  with  our  accustomed  ideas  of  that  member, 
and  at  once  think  that  it  must  be  applied  to  something  equally  peculiar  in  their 
economy.  We  shall  thus  be  warranted  in  taking  the  bill  as  our  criterion,  and 
those  birds  where  we  find  its  structure  most  fully  developed  for  the  type.  These 
are  most  decidedly  to  be  seen  in  the  shovellers,  a  group  containing,  as  yet,  only 
three  or  four  known  species ;  in  them  we  have  the  utmost  dilatation  of  the  biU 
towards  its  apex,  and  the  laminae  upon  its  edges,  and  long  and  remarkably  ddi- 
cate.  The  bird  itself  possesses  a  powerful  flight,  and  is  a  most  expert  diver 
and  swimmer,  but  seems  to  prefer  inland  lakes  or  fens  to  the  more  open  seas  and 
rivers. 

To  this  group  will  belong  the  curious  pink-eared  shoveller,  from  New  Hol- 
land, remarkable  from  the  tooth-like  membrane  projecting  from  the  angles  of  the 
hill,  and  differing  somewhat  from  the  others  in  its  brown  and  dusky  plumage. 
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elegantly  marited  than  this.  The  excellence  of  its  flesh,  which 
w  nnif<Nrmly  juicy,  tender,  and  well  tasted,  is  another  recom- 
mendation to  which  it  is  equally  entitled.  It  occasionally  visits 
Ae  sea-coast,  but  is  more  commonly  found  on  our  lakes  and 
rivers,  particularly  along  their  muddy  shores,  where  it  spends 
great  part  of  its  time  in  searching  for  small  worms,  and  the 
krvss  of  insects,  sifting  the  watery  mud  through  the  long  and 
finely  set  teeth  of  its  curious  bill,  which  is  admirably  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  being  large,  to  receive  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter,  each  mandible  bordered  with  close-set,  pectina- 
ted TOWB,  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  weaver's  reed,  which, 
fitdng  into  each  other,  form  a  kind  of  sieve,  capable  of  retain- 
ing very  minute  worms,  seeds,  or  insects,  which  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  bird. 

The  dioveller  visits  us  only  in  the  winter,  and  is  not  known 
to  breed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  common 
bird  of  Europe,  and,  according  to  M.  Baillon,  the  correspond- 
ent of  Buffon,  breeds  yearly  in  the  marshes  in  France.  The 
fiemale  is  said  to  make  her  nest  on  the  ground,  with  withered 
grass,  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  tufts  of  rushes  or  coarse  herb- 
age, in  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  slaky  marsh,  and  lays 
ten  or  twelve  pale  rust-coloured  eggs ;  the  young,  as  soon  as 
hatched,  are  conducted  to  the  water  by  the  parent  birds.  They 
ire  said  to  be  at  first  very  shapeless  and  ugly,  for  the  bill  is 
then  as  broad  as  the  body,  and  seems  too  great  a  weight  for 
Ae  litde  bird  to  carry.  Their  plumage  does  not  acquire  its 
full  colours  until  after  the  second  moult. 

T^e  blue-winged  shoveller  is  twenty  inches  long,  and  two 
feet  six  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  brownie  black,  three  inches 
in  length,  greatly  widened  near  the  extremity,  closely  pecti- 
nated on  the  sides,  and  furnished  with  a  nail  on  the  tip  of  each 

Mr  Swainson  has  formed  on  account  of  this  ipembrane  a  sub-geous,  matacorhyn- 
cku$,  but  in  which  I  am  hardly  yet  prepared  to  coincide. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  only  birds  which  possess  the  lamellated 
•tructure  of  the  upper  mandible  is  pachyptila,  a  genus  coming  near  to  the  peterels, 
and  phcmicoptertu  of  Flamingo. — £o. 
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mandible ;  irides^  bright  orange ;  tongae,  large  and  fleshy ;  the 
inside  of  the  upper  and  outside  of  the  lower  mandible  are 
grooved,  so  as  to  receive  distinctly  the  long  sqmrated  reedlike 
teeth ;  there  is  also  a  gibbosity  in  the  two  mandibles9  which 
do  not  meet  at  the  sides,  and  this  vacuity  is  occupied  by  the 
sifters  just  mentioned ;  head  and  upper  half  of  the  neck,  gloflsy, 
changeable  green ;  rest  of  the  neck  and  breast,  white,  passiog 
round  and  nearly  meeting  above ;  whole  belly,  dark  reddish 
chestnut;  flanks,  a  brownish  yellow,  pencilled  traversely  with 
black,  between  which  and  the  vent,  which  is  black,  is  a  band 
of  white ;  back,  blackish  brown ;  exterior  edges  of  the  scapu- 
lars, white ;  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  some  of  the  tertials,  a  fine 
light  sky  blue ;  beauty  spot  on  the  wing,  a  changeable  resplen- 
dent bronze  green,  bordered  above  by  a  band  of  white,  and 
below  with  another  of  velvety  black;  rest  of  the  wing,  dusky, 
some  of  the  tertials  streaked  down  their  middles  with  white ; 
tail,  dusky,  pointed,  broadly  edged  with  white ;  legs  and  feet, 
reddish  orange,  hind  toe  not  finned. 

With  the  above  another  was  shot,  which  difiiered  in  having 
the  breast  spotted  with  dusky,  and  the  back  with  white ;  the 
green  plumage  of  the  head  intermixed^th  gray,  and  the  belly 
with  circular  touches  of  white,  evidently  a  young  male  in  its 
imperfect  plumage. 

The  female  has  the  crown  of  a  dusky  brown ;  rest  of  the 
head  and  neck,  yellowish  white,  thickly  spotted  with  dark 
brown ;  these  spots  on  the  breast  become  larger,  and  crescent 
shaped ;  back  and  scapulars,  dark  brown,  edged  and  centred 
with  yellow  ochre;  belly,  slightly  rufous,  mixed  with  white; 
wing,  nearly  as  in  the  male. 

On  dissection,  the  labyrinth  in  the  windpipe  of  the  male  was 
found  to  be  small ;  the  trachea  itself  seven  inches  long;  the  in- 
testines nine  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  crow  quill. 
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GOOSAMDEIU-MERGUS  MERGANSER— Flats  LXVIII.  Fig.  1. 

Male. 

L'Bwk^^rus.  tL  p.  231,  1.  pL  22.— Bujf.  vlii.  p.  267,  pL  23.— ^rc«.  Zool,  465. 

Syn.  iil.  p.  418. — PeaWa  Museunty  No.  2932. 

■ 

NFERGUS  MEBGAIfSEIi.^Linnjtn.9 

Tg  or  Merguiier,  Moni.  Omith.  Diet  and  St^jp. — Bew,  Br.  Birds,  u.  p. 
S54.->SBQy*f  lUuii,  pL  57. — Mcrgus  merganser,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  397. — 
FbaL  Br,  Anxm,  p.  128. — Grande  harle,  Temm,  Man.  cf  Omith,  ii.  881. 

7^8  large  and  handsomely  marked  bird  belongs  to  a  genus 
diffiarent  from  that  of  the  duck,  on  account  of  the  particular 


*  Hm  geniit  Mergus  has  been  universally  allowed.  It  contains  nine  or  ten 
yrlM^  allied  in  their  general  form,  but  easily  distinguished  by  their  plumage. 
IWj  an  truly  aquatic,  and  never  quit  the  sea  or  lalces  except  for  a  partial  re- 
poaa  OT  plomlng,  or  during  the  time  of  incubation.  Their  food  Is  entirely  fish, 
and  tkey  are  neoeasarily  expert  divers ;  the  bill  is  lengthened  and  narrow,  its 
cd|gCB  fcgolarly  serrated  with  recurved  points.  The  breeding  places  of  many  of 
fkcB  are  yet  anknown,  but  I  believe  that  the  greater  proportion  at  that  season 
Rtirt  inland  to  tlie  more  sequestered  lakes.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the 
IbmkcB  Ills  mate  so  soon  as  she  begins  to  sit,  about  which  time  he  also 
the  bcaatiful  crest  and  plumage  in  which  he  is  clothed  during  winter  and 
spring,  and  assumes  a  duller  garb.  The  males  are  remarkable  for  their  difference 
bam  the  other  sex,  whence  the  long-disputed  point,  now  satisfactorily  proved,  of 
this  and  the  following  bird  lielng  differenti  That  of  the  male  is  generally  black, 
ar  gioBsy  green,  contrasted  with  the  purest  white,  or  rich  shades  of  tawny  yellow ; 
that  of  the  femalea,  the  chaster  grays  and  browns.  Both  are  furnished  with 
cnrta,  composed  of  loose  hackled  feathers. 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  group  seems  to  be  European,  and  both  continents  of 
America.  I  hare  seen  none  from  India  or  New  Holland,  though  from  the 
Armcr  country  they  might  be  expected. 

The  goosander  is  a  native  of  both  continents,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland.  This  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying.  It  is  frequent 
during  winter  on  the  larger  rivers,  in  flocks  of  seven  or  eight,  in  which  there  is 
geoeraUy  only  one,  or,  at  most,  two  adult  males — the  others  being  in  immature 
dres%  or  females ;  thus,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  most  common.  They  fish 
alioat  the  bottoms  of  the  streams  and  pools,  and,  I  believe,  destroy  many  fish. 
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form  and  serratures  of  its  bill.  The  genus  is  characterised  as 
follows : — ^^  Bill,  toothed,  slender,  cylindrical,  hooked  at  the 
point;  nostrils,  small,  oval,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill; 
feet,  four-toed,  the  outer  toe  longest''  *  Naturalists  have  de- 
nominated it  merganser.  In  this  country,  the  birds  composing 
this  genus  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  fisherman,  or 
fisher  ducks.  The  whole  number  of  known  species  amount 
to  only  nine  or  ten,  dispersed  through  various  quarters  of  the 
world ;  of  these,  four  species,  of  which  the  present  is  the  lar^ 
gest,  are  known  to  inhabit  the  United  States. 

From  the  common  habit  of  these  birds  in  feeding  almost  en- 
tirely on  fin  and  sheU-fish,  their  flesh  is  held  in  little  estima- 
tion, being  often  lean  and  rancid,  both  smelling  and  tasting 
strongly  of  fiish ;  but  such  are  the  various  peculiarities  of  tastes, 
that  persons  are  not  wanting  who  pretend  to  consider  them 
capital  meat 

The  goosander,  called  by  some  the  water  pheasant,  and  by 
others  the  sheldrake,  fisherman,  diver,  &c.,  is  a  winter  inhabi- 
tant only  of  the  sea-shores,  fresh  water  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the 
United  States.  They  usually  associate  in  small  parties  of  six 
or  eight,  and  are  almost  continually  diving  in  search  of  food. 
In  the  month  of  April  they  disappear,  and  return  again  early 
in  November.  Of  their  particular  place,  and  manner  of  breed- 
ing, we  have  no  account  Mr  Pennant  observes,  that  they 
continue  the  whole  year  in  the  Orkneys ;  and  have  been  shot 
in  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  in  summer. 
They  are  also  found  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  are  said  to 
breed  there ;  some  asserting  that  they  build  on  trees ;  others, 
that  they  make  their  nests  among  the  rocks. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and 
three  feet  three  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill,  three  inches  long, 

I  liave  taken  seTen  trout,  aboat  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  from  the  ttomaeh 
of  a  female. 

In  Hudson*!  Bay  (according  to  Heame)  they  are  called  sheldrakes ;  the  name 
by  which  they  are  also  distinguished  by  the  common  people  in  all  the  rivers  in 
the  south  of  Scotland. — £d. 
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and  Dearly  one  inch  thick  at  the  base,  serrated  on  both  maadU 
bles ;  the  upper  overhanging  at  the  tip,  where  each  is  furnished 
with  a  large  nail ;  the  ridge  of  the  biil  is  black ;  the  sides, 
crinuon  red  ;  irides,  red ;  head,  crested,  tumid,  and  of  a  black 
colour,   glossed  with  green,  which  extends  nearly  half  way 
down  the  neck,  the  rest  of  which,  witli  the  breast  and  belly, 
e  white,  tinged  with  a  delicate  yello^vish  cream  ;  back,  and 
loiuing  scapulars,   black ;   primaries,  and  shoulder  of  the 
ktgi  brownish  black ;  exterior  part  of  the  scapulars,  lesser 
,  and  tertials,  white ;  secondaries,  neatly  edged  with 
black :  greater  coverts,  white ;  their  upper  halves,  black,  form- 
ing a  bar  on  the  wing ;  rest  of  the   upper  parts,   and  tail, 
brownish  ash  ;  legs  and  feet,  the  colour  of  red  sealing-wax ; 
Aanks,  marked  with  fine  semicircular  dotted  lines  of  deep  brown; 
the  tail  extends  about  three  inches  beyond  the  vdngs. 

This  description  was  taken  from  a  fuU-pliimaged  male.  The 
young  males,  which  are  generally  much  more  numerous  than 
the  old  ones,  so  exactly  resemble  the  females  in  their  plumage 
for  at  least  the  first,  and  part  of  tlie  second  year,  as  scarcely  to 
l>e  distinguished  from  them  ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  singular, 
tiie  crests  of  these  and  of  the  females  are  actually  longer  than 
those  of  the  full-grown  male,  though  thinner  towanb  its  ex- 
tremities. These  circumstances  have  induced  some  late  orni- 
^Ic^ists  to  consider  tliem  as  two  different  species,  the  young, 
or  female,  having  been  called  the  dun  diver.  By  this  arrange- 
meat,  they  have  entirely  deprived  the  goosander  of  his  female ; 
for,  in  the  whole  of  my  examinations  and  dissections  of  the 
praent  species,  I  have  never  yet  found  the  female  in  his  dress. 
What  1  consider  as  undoubtedly  the  true  female  of  this  species, 
ii  figured  beside  liim.  I'hey  were  both  shot  in  the  month 
of  April,  iu  the  same  creek,  unaccompanied  by  any  other ;  and, 
on  examination,  the  sexual  parts  of  each  were  strongly  and 
pVominently  marked.  The  windpipe  of  the  female  had  nothing 
remarkable  in  it ;  that  of  the  male  had  two  very  large  expan- 
noiu,  which  have  been  briefly  described  by  Wllloughby,  who 
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says :  **  It  hath  a  large  bony  labyrinth  on  the  windpipe,  just 
above  the  divarications ;  and  the  windpipe  hath,  besides,  two 
swellings  out,  one  above  another,  each  resembling  a  powdw 
puff."  These  labyrinths  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  males ;  and  are  always  found,  even  in  young  males  who 
have  not  yet  thrown  off  the  plumage  of  the  female,  as  well  as 
in  the  old  ones.  If  we  admit  these  dun  divers  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  we  can  find  no  difference  between  their  pretended 
females  and  those  of  the  goosander,  only  one  kind  of  female 
of  this  sort  being  known ;  and  this  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
analogy  of  the  other  three  species,  viz.  the  red-breasted  mer- 
ganser, the  hooded,  and  the  smew,  all  of  whose  females  are 
well  known,  and  bear  the  same  comparative  resemblance  in 
colour  to  their  respective  males,  the  length  of  crest  excepted^ 
as  the  female  goosander  here  figured  bears  to  him. 

Having  thought  thus  much  necessary  on  this  disputed  point, 
I  leave  each  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  hcts  and  reason- 
ing produced. 

[*  The  goosander  is  a  broad,  long-bodied,  and  flat-backed 
bird.  It  is  a  great  diver,  and  remains  under  water  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  is  very  shy,  and  hard  to  be  obtained,  unless 
there  is  ice  in  the  river,  at  which  time  it  may  be  approached 
by  stratagem,  the  shooter  and  his  boat  being  clothed  in  white, 
so  as  to  resemble  floating  ice.  It  appears  to  live  chiefly  upon 
fish,  which  its  sharp-toothed  and  hooked  bill  is  admirably  cal- 
culated for  securing.  It  rises  from  the  water  with  considerable 
fluttering,  its  wings  being  small  and  short ;  but,  when  in  the 
air,  it  flies  with  great  swiftness.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  those  goosanders  which  are  seen  in  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  are  principally  old 
males. 

The  male  goosander  is  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and 
thirty-seven  inches  in  breadth  ;  the  bill,  to  the  angles  of  the 

*   From  this  to  the  end  of  the  article,  marked  off  with  brackets,  is  an  addi- 
tion to  Wilson's  description  by  Mr  Ord. — Ed. 
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^htotith,  is  three  inclies  long,  Dearly  an  inch  thick  at  the  base, 
strongly  tootlied  on  both  mandibles,  the  upper  mandible  willi 
two  correspODding  row-s  of  fine  teeth  within,  the  tower  div-ided 
to  the  nail,  and  connected  by  a  thin  elastic  membrane,  which 
admits  of  considerable  expansion,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
fah  ;  nostrils,  sub-ovate,  broader  on  the  hind  part ;  the  bill  ia 
black  above  and  beloW)  its  sides  crimson  ;  the  tongue  is  long, 
pointed,  furnished  with  a  double  row  of  papilla  running  along 
the  middle,  and  has  a  hairy  border ;  irides,  golden  ;  the  front- 
let, lores,  area  of  the  eyes,  and  throat,  jet  black ;  head,  crested, 
tumid,  and  of  a  beautiful  glossy  bottle-green  colour,  extending 
nearly  half-way  down  the  neck,  the  remainder  of  which,  with 
the  exterior  part  of  the  scapulars,  the  lesser  coverts,  the  greater 
part  of  the  secondaries,  the  tertiats  and  lining  of  the  n-ings, 
white,  delicately  tinged  with  cream  colour ;  the  breast  and 
whole  lower  parts  are  of  a  rich  cream  colour ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  and  tlie  interior  scapulars,  a  fine  glossy  black: 
ihe  primaries  and  exterior  part  of  tlie  secondaries,  witli  their 
coverts,  are  brownish  black  ;  the  lower  part  of  nearly  all  the 
coverts  of  the  secondaries,  white,  the  upper  part,  black,  form- 
ing a  bar  across  the  wing ;  the  shoulder  of  the  wing  is  brownish 
■til,  the  feathers  tipt  with  black;  the  middle  and  lower  parts 
of  tlie  hack  and  tail-coverts,  ash,  the  plumage  centred  with 
brown ;  tail,  brownish  ash,  rounded,  composed  of  eighteen 
feathers,  and  extends  about  three  inches  beyond  the  wings ; 
the  flanks  are  marked  with  waving,  finely  dotted  lines  of  ash 
QD  a  white  ground ;  tertials  on  the  outer  vanes,  edged  with 
black ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  rich  orange ;  toes,  long, 
middle  one  somewhat  the  longest ;  claws,  flesh-coloured.  The 
vliole  plumage  is  of  a  silky  softness,  particularly  that  of  tlie 
Wd  and  neck,  which  feels  like  llie  most  delicate  velvet. 

Naturalists  represent  the  feet  and  legs  of  this  species  as  of 
tlie  colour  of  red  sealing  wax.  This  is  an  error  which  arose 
from  tlie  circumstance  of  their  having  seen  their  specimens 
Mime  time  after  they  had  been  killed.     When  the  bird  is  alive, 
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these  parts  are  of  a  beautiful  drange,  wliich  dhanges  after  death 
to  the  colour  they  mention* 

The  above  description  was  taken  from  a  fine  fdll-plumaged 
male,  which  was  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  January.  It  was  in  good  condition,  and  weighed 
three  pounds  thirteen  ounces  avoirdupois.] 
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Peak't  Mu$eum,  No.  29dd ^Dun  Direr,  XoM.  Syn,  iiL  p.  2A0»^Arct,  ZooL  Na 

465 Bewick's  Brit.  BirtU,  il  p.  23.-- 7W&  Sy§L  p.  986.^L*Harie  femdk^ 

Brits.  Ti.  p.  236.— ^ujf.  viii.  p.  272 PI  EnL  968. 

ME  ROUS  MERGANSBA—LttniMV, 

iSyn.  of  Fern,  or  Young,  Mergus  castor;  lAniu  SytL  u  209. — Mexganaer  ciiiereiii» 
Brts8»  Om,  vi.  254.  — Dun  Diver,  or  Sparling  Fowl,  MmL  Bew»  && — Goosander 
Female,  Se%*«  Ittust.  pL  LYIL 

This  generally  measures  an  inch  or  two  shorter  than  the 
male;  the  length  of  the  present  specimen  was  twenty-five 
inches ;  extent,  thirty-five  inches ;  bill,  crimson  on  the  sides, 
black  above ;  irides,  reddish ;  crested  head  and  part  of  the 
neck,  dark  brown,  lightest  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  where  it 
inclines  to  a  sorrel  colour ;  chin  and  throat,  white ;  the  crest 
shoots  out  in  long  radiating  flexible  stripes ;  upper  part  of  the 
body,  tail,  and  flanks,  an  ashy  slate,  tinged  with  brown; 
primaries,  black ;  middle  secondaries,  white,  forming  a  large 
speculum  on  the  wing ;  greater  coverts,  black,  tipt  for  half  an 
inch  with  white ;  sides  of  the  breast,  from  the  sorrel-coloured 
part  of  the  neck  downwards,  very  pale  ash,  with  broad  semi- 
circular touches  of  white  ;  belly  and  lower  part  of  the  breast, 
a  fine  yellowish  cream  colour — a  distinguishing  trait  also  in  tiie 
male ;  legs  and  feet,  orange  red. 

[It  is  truly  astonishing  with  what  pertinacity  Montagu  adheres 
to  the  opinion  that  the  dun  diver  is  a  species  distinct  from  the 
goosander.  Had  this  excellent  ornithologist  had  the  same 
opportunities  for  examining  these  birds  that  we  have,  he  would 
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BeFer  hare  published  an  opinion,  which,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
gkbe,  would  subject  one,  even  from  the  vulgar,  to  the  impu- 
tition  of  ignorance.*] 
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Lc  Guard  k  kngne  queue,  BrUg,  tL  p.  369.  16.  pL  84.  fig.  1,  2. — Buff.  ix.  p. 
199,  pL  13.^PL  EnL  954— ^ref.  ZooL  No.  bQO.—Lath.  Syn,  iiL  p.  526.— 
Plea&*f  Museum,  No.  2606. 

DAFILA  ACUTA.^LEACu,f 

Diflla  ctndacttU,  Shawns  ZooL^^Steph,  Cont,  xiL  p.  127. — Canard  k  longue  queue 
an  pQlet,  Temm.  Man,  <f  Omith,  ii.  888.— Pintail,  Mont.^^Bew. — Selbjf*s  lUuat, 
pL  42.  m. — Anas  acuta,  Cracktr,'~'Flem.  Br,  Anim,  p.  124.— -^onop.  Sjfnop, 
p.  883.^ Anas  (dafila)  caudacuta,  North.  ZooL  ii.  p.  441. 

The  pintail,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  sprigtail,  is  a 
common  and  well-known  duck  in  our  markets,  much  esteemed 
for  the  excellence  of  its  flesh,  and  is  generally  in  good  order. 
It  is  a  shy  and  cautious  bird,  feeds  in  the  mud  flats,  and  shal- 
low fresh  water  marshes ;  but  rarely  resides  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  seldom  dives,  is  very  noisy,  and  has  a  kind  of  chattering 
note.  When  wounded,  they  will  sometimes  dive,  and,  coining 
up,  conceal  themselves  under  the  bow  of  the  boat,  moving 
wund  as  it  moves.  Are  vigUant  in  giving  the  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  the  gunner,  who  often  curses  the  watchfulness  of 

*  The  eondndiDg  paragraph,  marked  off  with  brackets,  is  an  addition  by  Mr 
Ord. 

f  In  this  beautiful  species  we  have  the  type  of  the  subgenus  Dafila.  In  it 
(ke  marginal  laminie  begin  to  disappear,  and  the  bill  to  assume  what  may  be 
ealled  a  more  regular  outline,  approaching  to  that  of  A.  boschas,  our  wild  and 
domestic  breed.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  derelopement  of  the  tail,  which  be- 
eomes  much  lengthened,  whence  the  name  of  sea  pheasant.  In  this  country 
they  are  not  very  common,  which  may  arise  from  their  being  more  difficult  to 
procure,  by  their  frequenting  the  sea  rather  than  any  inland  water ;  they  are 
frequently  taken,  however,  in  decoys,  and  I  once  shot  two  feeding  in  the  evening 
•o  a  wet  stubble  field  in  company  with  the  common  wild-dock. — £o» 
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the  sprigtail.  Some  ducks,  when  aroused,  disperse  in  different 
directions ;  but  the  sprigtails,  when  alarmed,  cluster  confusedly 
together  as  they  mount,  and  thereby  afford  the  sportsman  a 
fair  opportunity  of  raking  them  with  advantage.  They  gene- 
rally leave  the  Delaware  about  the  middle  of  March,  on  the 
way  to  their  native  regions,  the  north,  where  they  are  most 
numerous,  lliey  inhabit  the  whole  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and,  doubtless,  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Ame- 
rica. Are  said,  likewise,  to  be  found  in  Italy.  Great  flocks 
of  them  are  sometimes  spread  along  the  isles  and  shores  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  interior  lakes  of  both  these 
countries.  On  the  marshy  shores  of  some  of  the  bays  of  Lake 
Ontario,  they  are  often  plenty  in  the  montlis  of  October  and 
November.  I  have  also  met  with  them  at  Louisville,  on  the 
Ohio. 

The  pintail  duck  is  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  two 
feet  ten  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  a  dusky  lead  colour ;  irides, 
dark  hazel ;  head  and  half  of  the  neck,  pale  brown,  each  side 
of  the  neck  marked  with  a  band  of  purple  violet,  bordering 
the  white ;  hind  part  of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck,  black, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  stripe  of  white,  which  spreads  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  before ;  sides  of  the  breast  and  up- 
per part  of  the  back,  white,  thickly  and  elegantly  marked  with 
transverse  imdulating  lines  of  black,  here  and  there  tinged  with 
pale  buff;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly,  white,  tinged  with 
cream ;  flanks,  finely  pencilled  with  waving  lines ;  vent,  white ; 
under  tail-coverts,  black  ;  lesser  wing-coverts,  brown  ash ; 
greater,  the  same,  tipt  with  orange ;  below  which  is  the  spe- 
culum, or  beauty  spot,  of  rich,  golden  green,  bordered  below 
with  a  band  of  black,  and  another  of  white ;  primaries,  dusky 
brown  ;  tertials,  long,  black,  edged  with  white,  and  tinged  widi 
rust ;  rump  and  tail-coverts,  pale  ash,  centred  with  dark  brown ; 
tail,  greatly  pointed,  the  two  middle  tapering  feathers  being 
full  five  inches  longer  than  the  others,  and  black,  the  rest, 
brown  ash^  edged  with  white ;  legs,  a  pale  lead  colour. 

The  female  has  the  crown  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  neck,  of 
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a  duiJ  brownisU  white,  thickly  speclded  with  dark  btown ; 

breast  and  belly,  pale  brownish  white,  iutersperBed  with  white ; 

back,  and  root  of  the  neck  above,  black,  each  feather  elegantly 
mred  with  broad  linea  of  brownish  white,  these  wavings  be- 
comn  rufous  on  the  scapuhirs ;  vent  white,  spotted  with  dark 
brown  ;  tail,  dark  brown,  spotted  with  white ;  the  two  middle 
tail-featherfi  half  an  inch  louger  than  the  others. 

The  sprigtail  is  an  elegantly  formed,  long  bodied  duck,  the 
neck  longer  and  more  slender  than  most  others. 


L>  S*r(i4k  •f  Amni.jut,  Sriii.  vi.  p.  453,  85 — Suff.  ii.  p.  aT9.  PL  EmL  966. 
— CaAnty,  Lpi.  100.— WUM-fimd  duck,  Lath,  Si/n.  JiL  p.  iiOi—Arrt.  Zoot. 
Ko.  603.— /■»<&'(  Mumoa,  No.  2M6. 

BOSCHAS  r  flMCOJlS— Sw.iBfluv. 

Aiu>  ffurtn,  Cvr.  Brpn.  Anim.  L  p.  509 — Bomip.  Sj/nap.  p.  885, — Abm  (bncluu) 
diHin.  Svoin.  J-un,.  Rnyal  Imlit.    No.  iv.  p.  2'1 North.  ZouL  i>.  p.  414. 

The  blue-winged  teal  is  the  first  of  its  tribe  tliat  returns  to 
ns  in  the  autumn  from  its  breeding  place  in  the  north.  They 
ue  usually  seen  early  in  September,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware,  where  they  ait  on  the  mud  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  so  crowded  together  that  tlie  guuners  often  kill  great 
uumbers  at  a  single  discharge.  When  it  flock  is  discovered 
thug  sitting  and  sunning  themselves,  the  experienced  gunner 
runs  liis  batteau  ashore  at  some  distance  below  or  above  them, 
uid,  getting  out,  pushes  her  before  him  over  the  slippery  mud, 
Rmcealing  himself  all  the  while  behind  her;  by  this  method 
tie  cwi  sometimes  approach  within  twenty  yards  of  tlie  tlock, 
anong  which  he  generally  makes  great  slaughter.  They  fly 
rapidly,  and,  when  they  alight,  drop  down  suddenly,  like  the 
Miipe  or  woodcock,  among  the  reeds  or  on  the  mud.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  and  are  eagerly  fond  of  the 

vuL.  Ill,  r. 
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seeds  of  the  reeds  or  wild  oats.  Their  flesh  is  excellent,  and, 
after  their  residence  for  a  short  time  among  the  reeds,  becomes 
very  fat  As  the  first  frosts  come  on,  they  proceed  to  the 
south,  being  a  delicate  bird,  very  susceptible  of  cold.  They 
abound  in  the  inundated  rice  fields  in  the  southern  states, 
where  vast  numbers  are  taken  in  traps  placed  on  small  dry 
eminences  that  here  and  there  rise  above  the  water.  These 
places  are  strewed  with  rice,  and  by  the  common  contrivance 
called  2l  figure  four^  they  are  caught  alive  in  hollow  traps.  In 
the  month  of  April  they  pass  through  Pennsylvania  for  the 
north,  but  make  little  stay  at  that  season.  I  have  observed 
them  numerous  on  the  Hudson  opposite  to  the  Katskill  moun- 
tains.    They  rarely  visit  the  sea  shore. 

This  species  measures  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 
twenty-two  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  long  in  proportion, 
and  of  a  dark  dusky  slate ;  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the 
head,  are  black,  from  the  eye  to  the  chin  is  a  large  crescent  of 
white,  the  rest  of  the  head  and  half  tlie  neck  are  of  a  dark 
slate,  richly  glossed  with  green  and  violet,  remainder  of  the 
neck  and  breast  is  black  or  dusky,  thickly  marked  with  semi- 
circles of  brownish  white,  elegantly  intersected  with  each 
other ;  belly,  pale  brown,  barred  with  dusky,  in  narrow  lines ; 
sides  and  vent,  the  same  tint,  spotted  with  oval  marks  of  dusky ; 
flanks  elegantly  waved  with  large  semicircles  of  pale  brown  ; 
sides  of  the  vent  pure  white ;  under  tail-coverts,  black ;  back, 
deep  brownish  black,  each  feather  waved  with  large  semi-ovals 
of  brownish  white ;  lesser  wing-coverts,  a  bright  light  blue ; 
primaries,  dusky  brown ;  secondaries,  black  ;  speculum,  or 
beauty  spot,  rich  green ;  tertials,  edged  with  black  or  light 
blue,  and  streaked  down  their  middle  with  white ;  the  tail, 
which  is  pointed,  extends  two  inches  beyond  the  wings ;  legs 
and  feet,  yellow,  the  latter  very  small ;  the  two  crescents  of 
white,  before  the  eyes,  meet  on  the  throat 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  head  and  neck  of  a  dull 
dusky  slate,  instead  of  the  rich  violet  of  the  male,  the  hind 
head  is  also  whitish.  The  wavings  on  the  back  and  lower  parts 
more  indistinct ;  wing  nearly  the  same  in  both. 
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Male. 

L*oje  de  Keige,  Briu.  vL  p.  28d.  10. — White  Brant,  Zawson*8  CarcIinOf  p.  157.-— 

AreL   ZooL  No.  477 PhU.  Trans,   62.  p.  413 Zath,  5yn.  ili.  p.  445.— 

Aale*f  Museum,  No.  2635. 

AN8ER  HyP£RJ30R£C;S.— BoNAPABTB. 

Anaer  lifperboreus,  Sonap.  Synop,  p.  376.<— iVbr^A.  Zocl.  il.  p.  467. 

This  bird  is  particularly  deserving  of  the  farther  investi- 
g[atioD  of  nataralists ;  for,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  English 
writers  have,  from  the  various  appearances  which  this  species 
assumes  in  its  progress  to  perfect  plumage,  formed  no  less  than 
four  different  kinds,  which  they  describe  as  so  many  distinct 
species,  viz.  the  mowgoose^  the  white-fronted,  or  laughing  goose^ 
the  bean  goose,  and  the  blue-winged  goose,  all  of  which,  I  have 
little  doubt,  will  hereafter  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than 
perfect  and  imperfect  individuals,  male  and  female,  of  the 
snow  goose,  now  before  us.* 

This  species,  called  on  the  sea-coast  the  red  goose,  arrives 
m  the  River  Delaware,  from  the  north,  early  in  November, 
sometimes  in  considerable  flocks,  and  is  extremely  noisy,  their 
botes  being  shriller  and  more  squeaking  than  those  of  the  Ca- 
nada, or  common  wild-goose.  On  their  first  arrival,  they  make 
but  a  short  stay,  proceeding,  as  the  depth  of  winter  approaches, 
&rther  to  the  south ;  but  from  the  middle  of  February,  until 

*  Mr  Ord,  in  his  reprint,  adds  the  following  note : — "  This  conjecture  of  our 
author  is  partly  erroneous.  The  snow  goose,  and  the  blue-winged  goose,  are 
sjnoojmous ;  but  the  other  two  named,  are  distinct  species,  the  characters  of 
which  are  well  defined  by  late  ornithologists." 

The  blue-winged  goose  is  our  present  bird,  in  immature  plumage,  which  they 
are  said  to  retun  for  three  years.  The  two  other  birds  have  since  been  added  to  the 
American  Fauna.     The  young  bird  is  described,  page  112  of  this  volume. — Ed. 
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the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  March,  they  are  frequently  nume- 
rous along  both  shores  of  the  Delaware,  about  and  below  Reedy 
Island,  particularly  near  Old  Duck  Creek,  in  the  state  of  De- 
laware. They  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  reeds  there,  tearing 
them  up  from  the  marshes  like  hogs.  Their  flesh,  like  most 
others  of  their  tribe  that  feed  on  vegetables,  is  excellent. 

The  snow  goose  is  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  five 
feet  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  three  inches  in  length,  remarkably 
thick  at  the  base,  and  rising  high  in  the  forehead,  but  becomes 
small  and  compressed  at  the  extremity,  where  each  mandible 
is  furnished  with  a  whitish  rounding  nail ;  the  colour  of*  the 
bill  is  a  purplish  carmine ;  the  edges  of  the  two  mandibles 
separate  from  each  other  in  a  singular  manner  for  their  whole 
length,  and  this  gibbosity  is  occupied  by  dentated  rows,  resem«» 
bling  teeth,  these,  and  the  parts  adjoining,  being  of  a  blackish 
colour ;  the  whole  plumage  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  with  the 
exception,  first,  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head  all  round  as  &r  as 
the  eyes,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  rust  colour,  intermixed  with 
white;  and,  second,  the  nine  exterior  quill-^feathers,  which 
are  black,  shafted  with  white,  and  white  at  the  root ;  the  coverts 
of  these  last,  and  also  the  bastard  wing,  are  sometimes  of  a 
pale  ash  colour ;  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  same  purplish  car- 
mine as  the  bill;  iris,  dark  hazel;  the  tail  is  rounded,  and 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers ;  that,  and  the  wings,  when  shut, 
nearly  of  a  length. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  singularly  curious ;  the  edges  of  the 
upper  and  lower  gibbosities  have  each  twenty-three  indenta- 
tions, or  strong  teeth,  on  each  side ;  the  inside,  or  concavity 
of  the  upper  mandible,  has  also  seven  lateral  rows  of  strong 
projecting  teeth ;  and  the  tongue,  which  is  horny  at  the  ex- 
tremity, is  armed  on  each  side  with  thirteen  long  and  sharp 
bony  teeth,  placed  like  those  of  a  saw,  with  their  points  di- 
rected backwards ;  the  tongue  turned  up,  and,  viewed  on  its 
lower  side,  looks  very  much  like  a  human  finger  with  its  nail. 
This  conformation  of  the  mandibles,  exposing  two  rows  of 
strong  teeth,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  epithet,  laughing, 
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J  lestoH'e<i  on  one  of  its  varieties,  though  it  might  witli  as  much 
I  propriety  have  been  named  the  grinning  goose. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  above  figure  and  description  | 
ns  taken,  was  shot  on  tlie  Delaware,  below  Philadelphia,  od   ' 
the  15th  of  Fi?bruary,  and  on  dissection  proved  to  be  a  male; 
the  windpipe  had  no  labyrinth,  but,  for  an  inch  or  two  before  its 
divarication  into  the  lungs,  was  inflexible,  not  extensile,  like  the 
rest,  and  rather  wider  in  diameter.    The  guJlet  had  an  expan- 
don  before  entering  the  stomach,  which  last  was  remarkably 
strong,  the  two  great  grinding  muscles  being  nearly  five  inches 
_1b  diameter.     Ilie  stomach  was  filled  with  fragments  of  the 
iota  of  reeds,  and  fine  sand.     The  intestines  measured  eight 
set  in  length,  and  were  not  remarkably  tliick.    The  liver  was 
all.     For  the  young  and  female  of  this  species,  see  plate 
s.,  fig.  5. 

Latham  .observes  that  this  species  is  very  numerous  at  Hud- 
son's Bay,  that  tliey  visit  Severn  River  in  May,  and  stay  a 
fortnight,  but  go  fartlier  north  to  breed ;  they  return  to  Severn 
Fort  the  beginning  of  September,  and  stay  till  the  middle  of  ' 
October,  when  tliey  depart  for  the  south,  and  are  observed  to 
be  attended  by  their  young  in  flocks  innumerable.  They  eeem 
to  occupy  also  the  western  side  of  America,  as  they  were  seen 
at  Aoonalashka,*  as  well  as  Kamtschatka.f  White  brant, 
withblack  tips  to  their  wings,  were  also  shot  by  Captains  Lewis 
sod  Clark's  exploring  party,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  which  were  probably  the  same  as  the  present  species.]: 
Mr  Pennant  says,  "  they  are  taken  by  the  Siberians  in  uets, 
under  which  they  are  decoyed  by  a  person  covered  with  a 
white  skin,  and  crawling  on  all-fours ;  when  others  driving 
them,  these  stupid  birds  mistaking  him  for  their  leader,  follow 
him,  when  they  are  entangled  bi  the  nets,  or  led  into  a  kind 
of  pond  made  for  the  purpose  !"  We  might  here  with  pro- 
ricty  add — Ihtjt  tcants  confirmatitm. 


■  Ellu'i  NaTToHvc. 


t  IJUIonj  (/ KamlsdiaUia. 
.'&  Juanal,  p.  101. 
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HOODED  MERGANSER—MEROUS  CUCULLATUS. 

Flats  LXIX.  Fiq.  I. 


L*Harle  hupp^  de  Virginie,  JBriss,  yil  p.  258.  8 — PI  JEtiL  985. — L'Harle  cou- 
roiin^>  Buff.  viiL  p.  280.1 — Round-crested  duck,  JEdw,  pL  360. — Caietby,  i,  pL  94. 
—Arct.  ZooL  No.  467.— XoM.  Sjfn.  10.  p.  426 — Peale's  Mtueum,  No.  2930. 

MERGU8  CUCULLATUS—LinuMVB. 

Meigus  cncuIUtUBi  Ckv,  JRegtu  Anim»  i.  p.  540.— -J^onop.  Synop»  p.  397.— ^eAyi 

must.  Brit,  Ornith,  pi.  58. 


This  species,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  usually  called  the  hairy- 
head.  They  are  more  common,  however,  along  our  lakes  and 
fresh- water  rivers  than  near  the  sea ;  tracing  up  creeks,  and 
visiting  mill  ponds,  diving  perpetually  for  their  food.  In  the 
creeks  and  rivers  of  the  southern  states,  they  are  very  fre- 
quently seen  during  the  winter.  Like  the  red-breasted,  they 
arc  migratory,  the  manners,  food,  and  places  of  resort  of  both 
being  very  much  alike. 

The  hooded  merganser  is  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  two 
feet  in  extent ;  bill,  blackish  red,  narrow,  thickly  toothed,  and 
furnished  with  a  projecting  nail  at  the  extremity ;  the  head  is 
ornamented  with  a  large  circular  crest,  which  the  bird  has  the 
faculty  of  raising  or  depressing  at  pleasure ;  the  fore  part  of 
this,  as  far  as  the  eye,  is  black,  thence  to  the  hind  head,  white, 
and  elegantly  tipt  with  black ;  it  is  composed  of  two  separate 
rows  of  feathers,  radiating  from  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
which  may  be  easily  divided  by  the  hand ;  irides,  golden  ;  eye, 
very  small;  neck,  black,  which  spreads  to  and  over  the  back; 
part  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  very  pale  ash,  under  which  the 
greater  coverts  and  secondaries  form  four  alternate  bars  of 
black  and  white ;  tertials,  long,  black,  and  streaked  down  the 
middle  with  white ;  the  black  on  the  back  curves  handsomely 
round  in  two  points  on  the  breast,  which,  with  the  whole  lower 
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parts,  are  pure  white;  sides,  under  the  wings  and  flanks,  red- 
dish brown,  beautifully  crossed  with  parallel  lines  of  black ; 
tail,  pointed,  consisting  of  twenty  feathers  of  a  sooty  brown ; 
legs  and  feet,  flesh-coloured;  claws,  large  and  stout.  The 
windpipe  has  a  small  labyrinth. 

The  female  is  rather  less,  the  crest  smaller,  and  of  a  light 
rust  or  dull  ferruginous  colour,  entirely  destitute  of  the  white; 
the  upper  half  of  the  neck,  a  dull  drab,  with  semicircles  of 
lighter,  the  white  on  the  wings  is  the  same  as  in  the  male,  but 
the  tertials  are  shorter  and  have  less  white;  the  back  is  black* 
ish  brown ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  male. 

Hiis  species  is  peculiar  to  America  ;*  is  said  to  arrive  at 
Hudson's  Bay  about  the  end  of  May ;  builds  close  to  the  lakes ; 
the  nest  is  composed  of  grass,  lined  with  feathers  from  the 
breast ;  is  said  to  lay  six  white  eggs.  The  young  are  yellow, 
and  fit  to  fly  in  July.f 


RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER— MERGUS  SERRATOR. 

Plate  LXIX.  Fig.  2. 

UHarle  Impp^  Brisi.  rl  p.  237.  2.  pL  2^^Buff,  viii.  p.  27a— PI  EnL  207— 
Bewick,  ii.  p.  2d5.— JSV/ier.  pL  db.—Zath.  Syn,  iii.  p.  432— Pea2e*«  Mtueum, 
No.  2936. 

MERGUS  SERRATOR— 'LnrsMVB,t 

Hergns  Mrrator,  Linn.  SysL  i.  208. — Bonap,  Synop,  p.  397. — L'Hark  liappd» 
TemM,  Man.  ii.  p.  884. — Red-breasted  merganser,  Mont.  Omith,  Diet,  iu  and 
Svyrp,  Flem.  BriL  Anim,  p.  129. — Selby,  Mutt,  Br.  Omith,  pL  58. 

This  is  much  more  common  in  our  fresh  waters  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  and  is  frequently  brought  to  the  Philadelphia 

*  The  female,  or  a  yoang  male  of  this  bird,  has  lately  been  killed  in  England, 
and  is  figured  in  the  last  part  of  Mr  Selby's  Illustrations.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  £urope.-»ED. 

i*  HcTCHiys,  as  quoted  by  Latham. 

\  Thia  beautiful  species  is  also  a  native  of  both  continents,  and  has  similar 
manners  with  iu  congeDen.     In  thia  country  during  winttr  they  frequent  the 
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market  from  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  It  is  an  inhalntaiit  of 
both  continents.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  generally  migra- 
tory ;  though  a  few  are  occasionally  seen  in  autumn,  but  none 
of  their  nests  have  as  yet  come  under  my  notice.  They  also 
frequent  the  sea  shore,  keeping  within  the  bays  and  estuaries 
of  rivers.  They  swim  low  in  the  water,  and,  when  wounded 
in  the  wing,  very  dexterously  contrive  to  elude  the  sportsman 
or  his  dog,  by  diving  and  coming  up  at  a  great  distance,  rai- 
sing the  bill  only  above  water,  and  dipping  down  again  with 
the  greatest  silence.  The  young  males  of  a  year  old  are  often 
found  in  the  plumage  of  the  female ;  their  food  consists  of  small 
fry,  and  various  kinds  of  shell-fish. 

The  red-breasted  merganser  is  said,  by  Pennant,  to  breed 
on  Loch  Mari,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  in  North  Britain,  and 
also  in  the  Isle  of  Islay.  Latham  informs  us,  that  it  inhabits 
most  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe  on  the  continent,  and  as 
high  as  Iceland ;  also  in  the  Russian  dominions  about  the  great 
rivers  of  Siberia,  and  the  Lake  Baikal.  Is  said  to  be  frequent 
in  Greenland,  where  it  breeds  on  the  shores.  The  inhabitants 
often  take  it  by  darts  thrown  at  it,  especially  in  August,  being 
then  in  moult.  At  Hudson's  Bay,  according  to  Hutchins,  they 
come  in  pairs  about  the  beginning  of  June,  as  soon  as  the  ice 
breaks  up,  and  build  soon  after  their  arrival,  chiefly  on  dry 
spots  of  ground  in  the  islands;  lay  from  eight  to  thirteen  white 

sea,  but  even  in  severe  weather  do  not  so  frequently  ascend  the  riyera.  They 
breed  througboat  tbe  whole  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  by  the  edges,  or  on  the 
small  islets  of  fresh  water  lakes,  both  sexes  being  seen  in  company  only  so  long 
as  the  female  continues  to  lay.  The  nest  is  placed  in  some  thicket  of  brush- 
wood or  rank  herbage,  and  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  which  Wilson  has 
mentioned.  The  eggs  are  a  rich  yellowish  fawn  colour.  Both  Wilson  and  tome 
ef  our  British  writers  mention  them  as  white,  or  bluish  white.  When  they  hare 
been  sat  upon  for  some  time  and  approach  to  maturity,  they  receive  the  latter 
tint  from  the  transparency  of  the  shell. 

The  female  sits  very  close,  and  will  allow  an  intruder  to  approach  within  tha 
distance  of  a  yard.  All  the  nests  which  I  haye  seen  had  two  runs  in  opposite 
directions,  leading  out  of  the  cover,  and  when  disturbed,  she  foUowed  one  of  these 
for  a  few  yards  before  taking  flight. — Ed. 
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»gg»,  the  Nze  of  those  of  a  duck ;  tlie  nest  is  made  of  withered 
grass,  and  lined  with  the  down  of  the  breast.  The  young  are 
of  a  dirty  brovni,  like  young  goElings.  In  October  they  all 
depart  southward  to  the  lakes,  where  they  may  have  open 
water. 

This  Bpet^es  is  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and  thirty-two 
in  extent  j  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
of  the  colour  of  bright  sealing  wax,  ridged  above  with  dusky ; 
die  nail  at  the  tip,  large,  blackish,  and  overhanging;  both 
maiulibles  are  thickly  serrated ;  irides,  red ;  head,  furnished 
with  a  h>ng  hairy  crest,  wliich  is  often  pendent,  but  occasion- 
ally erected,  as  represented  in  the  plate ;  this,  and  part  of  the 
neck  is  black,  glossed  with  green ;  the  neck  under  this,  for  two 
or  diree  inches,  is  pure  white,  ending  in  a  broad  space  of 
reddish  ochre  spotted  with  black,  which  spreads  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  and  sides  of  tlie  breast;  shoulders,  back,  and 
tertials,  deep  velvety  black,  tlie  lirst  marked  with  a  number 
of  singular  roundish  spots  of  white;  scapulars,  white;  wing- 
^_MTerts,  mostly  white,  crossed  by  two  narrow  bands  of  black ; 
^^huoaries,  black ;  secondaries,  white ;  several  of  the  latter  edged 
^Bnth  black ;  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  tail-eoverts, 
^^tey,  s^ieckled  with  black;  sides  under  the  wings,  elegantly 
crossed  mith  numerous  waving  lines  of  black ;  belly  and  vent, 
wliitc ;  l^;s  and  feet,  red ;  the  tail,  dusky  ash ;  the  black  of 
back  passes  up  the  hind  neck  in  a  narrow  band  to  the  bead. 
■The  female  is  twenty-one  inches  in  lengtli,  and  thirty  in  ex- 
it; the  crested  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  dull  sorrel 
eolour :  irides,  yellow ;  legs  and  bill  red,  upper  parts,  dusky 
slate ;  wings,  black ;  greater  coverts,  largely  tipt  with  white ; 
secondaries,  nearly  all  white ;  sides  of  the  breast,  slightly 
dusky ;  whole  lower  parts,  pure  while ;  tlie  tail  is  of  a  lighter 
slate  than  the  back.  The  crest  is  much  shorter  than  in  the 
male,  and  sometimes  there  b  a  slight  tinge  of  ferruginous  on 
the  breast. 

The  windpipe  of  the  male  of  this  species  is  very  curious, 
ind  differs  something  from  that  of  the  goosander.     About  two 
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inches  from  the  mouth,  it  swells  out  to  four  times  its  oommon 
diameter,  continuing  of  that  size  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
This  swelling  is  capable  of  being  shortened  or  extended ;  it 
then  continues  of  its  first  diameter  for  two  inches  or  m(nre» 
when  it  becomes  flattish,  and  almost  transparent  for  other  two 
inches;  it  then  swells  into  a  bony  labyrinth  of  more  than  two 
inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  width,  over  the  hoUov 
sides  of  which  is  spread  a  yellowish  skin  like  parchment.  The 
left  side  of  this,  fronting  the  back  of  the  bird,  is  a  hard  bone* 
The  divarications  come  out  very  regularly  from  this  at  the 
lower  end,  and  enter  the  lungs. 

The  intention  of  Nature  in  this  extraordinary  structure  is 
probably  to  enable  the  bird  to  take  down  a  supply  of  air  to 
support  respiration  while  diving ;  yet  why  should  the  female, 
who  takes  the  same  submarine  excursions  as  the  male,  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  this  apparatus  ? 


SCAUP  DUCK ANAS  MARILLA.— Plate  LXIX.  Fig.  3. 

Le  petit  Morillon  ray^,  Brigs,  vi.  p.   416,  26.  A. — Arct.  Zool,  No.  498.— XaM. 

Si/n,  iii.  p.  500. — Peale's  Musevm,  No.  2668. 

FULIGULA  MARILLA.— &rEmR}ta.» 

Fuljgula  marUla,  Stept.  Omt,  Sh.  ZooL  zii.  p.  108. — Bonap,  Sytu  p.  892. — 
North,  ZooL  ii.  p.  457. — Anas  marilla,  Zinn.  i.  p.  19. — Scaup  Duck,  Mont 
Ornith,  Diet,  i.  and  Supp.—Bew,  ii.  p.  339.— Canard  milouinan,  Temm,  jlfim. 
ii.  p.  865.— Nyroca  mariUa,  Flcm,  Br,  Anim,  p.  122. — Common  Scaup  Potck- 
ard,  5e%,  lllust.  Br.   Omit  pi.  66. 

This  duck  is  better  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the 
blue  bill.    It  is  an  excellent  diver,  and,  according  to  Willough- 

*  Common  also  to  both  continents,  and  in  Britain  a  most  abundant  sea  dadc 
Though  generally  to  be  found  in  the  poultry  markets  daring  winter,  it  is  strong 
and  ill  flavoured,  or  what  is  called  fisht/f  and  of  little  estimation  for  the  table. 
In  the  Northern  Zool(^y,  the  American  specimens  are  said  to  be  smaller,  but  no 
other  distinctions  could  be  perceiTed  ;  a  single  northern  specimen  which  I  possess. 
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l»y,  feeds  on  &  certain  small  kind  of  ehell-fish  called  scaup, 
H-hence  it  has  derived  its  name.  It  is  common  both  to  our 
tresh  water  rivers  and  sea  sLores  in  winter.  Those  that  fre- 
quent the  latter  are  generally  mucli  the  fattest,  on  account  of 
the  greater  abundance  of  food  along  the  coast.  It  is  some- 
limes  abundant  in  the  Delaware,  particularly  in  those  places 
where  small  snails,  its  favourite  shelUfisfa,  abound,  feeding  also, 
like  most  of  its  tribe,  by  moonlight.  They  generally  leave  ua 
ia  April,  though  I  have  met  with  individuals  of  this  species  so 

i^na  otarijr  nlth  (be  dlTDtnalani  given  of  the  imallrr  kind,  and  I  can  ate  no 
uiliir  imptiUDl  dlller«i«  ;  bat  Ilierr  nri  alto  liirger-«i«d  birdi,  knnnn  lo  the 
oiliTH  bf  the  artilitlon  of  "  Kafchris."  ti>  tbe  name,  and  I  think  il  ]irubsblB  that 
IKS  bir^  nuy  be  here  coofuwd,  irbkb  futurs  abKrTstJona  will  filloir  ui  to 


The  fimitg  <tt  both  ihifi  bird  and  Ihfl  lufted  pochard,  have  b  white  band  circling 
tb>  buc  of  the  bill,  which  bu  ctuied  them  to  be  ducribed  as  dittliict  upeclea. 

T»  the  dncriptloQ  of  Wllwi,  Mr  Ord  buaddedihe  fullowing  nbiervation* :  "  In 
[&•  OtUiran  there  ire  tevenil  fiTourite  (reding  ground)  of  the  blue  bill  along  the 
Jmry  tborv.  from  Burlington  to  iMantua  Creek ;  but  the  moet  noted  spot  Bppeare 
Mbt  the  cm.  which  cxtCDdifrDTIl  Timber  Creek  to  Ragle  Point,  and  known  br  the 
tUD*  of  Ladd'a  Cjive.  Thither  tbe  blue  billa  repair  in  the  autumn,  never  quit  it 
aatll  tbey  depart  in  the  epring  fur  the  porpoie  of  breeding,  except  when  driren 
awsjr  in  ibt  winter  by  the  ice.  It  li  no  uncommon  clrcumitance  to  aee  many 
kudmli  of  ifaeH  birds  at  otiee,  conetantly  diving  for  food  ;  but  lo  ehy  are  thef, 
tbi  *na  with  the  aid  of  a  Ter;  amall  and  well-conatrucled  ikifF,  cautiously 
!■  Idled,  il  li  difficult  lo  approach  them  wiihin  gunshot.  So  very  lagacious  are 
■bty,  that  they  appear  to  know  the  preciie  distance  wherein  they  are  safe  i  and, 
(Aar  (he  (hooter  has  adcanced  within  ihii  point,  they  then  Ihegin  toepread  their 
Uoca  in  aiieb  a  manner,  that,  in  a  Sack  of  a  hundred,  not  more  than  three  or 
Ik  can  be  aelected  in  a  group  at  any  one  view.  Tbey  swim  low  in  tbe  water ; 
art  itrong  feathered ;  and  are  not  eaaily  hilled.  When  slightly  wonnded,  and 
wabla  In  dy,  it  Is  almott  hopeless  to  follow  them,  in  cnnaequtnce  nf  their  great 
•kin  la  illriDg.  Their  nlngi  being  ibort,  they  either  cannot  rise  with  tbe  wind, 
when  II  Uowi  freshly,  or  they  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  forthey  are  invariably  eeen 
M  ilw  against  the  wind.  In  a  calm  they  gel  up  wilh  considerable  flullering. 
Tkough  often  t«n  feeding  In  placn  nbere  tbey  can  reach  the  bottom  with  their 
bllh,  yet  ibry  teldom  venture  on  the  shore,  the  labiiur  of  witbiog  appearing  rr- 
fafaaaX  la  their  Inditutlnni.  When  wounded,  they  will  never  take  to  the  land 
if  (btf  CBB  poaubty  avoid  It ;  and  when  compelled  lo  walk,  they  waddle  along  in 
ibc  awkmrd  tnanner  of  those  birds  whose  legs,  placed  far  behind,  do  not  admit 
•f  a  fm  and  graceful  prngreasion." — En. 
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late  as  the  middle  of  May,  among  the  salt  UArshes  of  New 
Jersey.  Their  flesh  is  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  yet  8<«ie 
persons  esteem  it.  That  of  the  young  birds  is  generally  the 
tenderest  and  most  palatable. 

The  length  of  the  blue  bill  is  nineteen  inches,  extent  twenty* 
nine  inches ;  bill,  broad,  generally  of  a  light  blue,  sometimes 
of  a  dusky  lead  colour ;  irides,  reddish ;  head,  tumid,  covered 
with  plumage  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  extending  half  way  down 
the  neck ;  rest  of  the  neck  and  breast,  black,  spreading  round 
to  the  back ;  back  and  scapulars,  white,  thickly  crossed  with 
waving  lines  of  black ;  lesser  coverts,  dusky,  powdered  with 
veins  of  whitish ;  primaries  and  tertials,  brownish  black,  second- 
aries, white,  tipped  with  black,  forming  the  speculum ;  rump 
and  tail-coverts,  black ;  tail,  short,  rounded,  and  of  a  dusky 
brown ;  belly,  white,  crossed  near  the  vent  with  waving  lines 
of  ash ;  vent,  black ;  legs  and  feet,  dark  slate. 

Such  is  the  colour  of  the  bird  in  its  perfect  state.  Young 
birds  vary  considerably,  some  having  the  head  black,  mixed  with 
gray  and  purple,  others  the  back  dusky,  with  little  or  no  white, 
and  that  irregularly  dispersed. 

The  female  has  the  front  and  sides  of  the  same  white ;  head 
and  half  of  the  neck,  blackish  brown ;  breast,  spreading  round 
to  the  back,  a  dark  sooty  brown,  broadly  skirted  with  whitish; 
back,  black,  thinly  sprinkled  with  grains  of  white ;  vent,  whit- 
ish ;  wings  the  same  as  in  the  male. 

The  windpipe  of  the  male  of  this  species  is  of  large  diame- 
ter ;  the  labyrinth  similar  to  some  others,  though  not  of  the 
largest  kind ;  it  has  something  of  the  shape  of  a  single  cockle 
shell ;  its  open  side,  or  circular  rim,  covered  with  a  thin  trans- 
parent skin.  Just  before  the  windpipe  enters  this,  it  lessens 
its  diameter,  at  least  two-thirds,  and  assumes  a  fiattish  form. 

The  scaup  duck  is  well  known  in  England.  It  inhabits 
Iceland  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
Lapland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia.  It  is  also  common  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Siberia.  It  is  very  frequent  on  the 
river  Ob.     Breeds  in  the  north,  and  migrates  southward  in 
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winter.     It  inhabits  America  as  liigh  as  Hudsou's  Bay, : 
retires  from  tliU  place  in  October.* 


dJauao,  PL  E-l.  BftS— flu^  i«,  p.  ni—Anl.  Zoal.  No.  S 
iii.  p.  520 Peati'i  Muitum,  No.  2T9S. 
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kinaiciui,  51r;iA.  CoiA  Sk.  ZnaL  xiL  p.  \ati.~N-irth.  ZaoL  [i 
Anu  Anwriciai,  Bintap.  Syiap.  p.  3S4. 


This  ia  a  bandsomely  marked  and  sprightly  species,  very 
common  in  winter  along  our  whole  coast,  from   Florida  to 

t  Till*  ipeoln  la  do«1}'  nIIIfiI  to  the  Earapean  widgenn,  and  may  b«  taken  u 
A*  ilrieili  III  aiulDfue.  The;  Kem  tu  meet  eiich  uther  iboul  the  Arctic  circle ; 
thM  af  America  utendlnf  beyond  It,  and  Ibut  of  Europe  reaohing  lo  the  Eiiro- 
)■■  nrse.  They  will  form  tbu  types  ot  Slephena'i  geiiui,  Marecu,  n-hich  will 
pvtebly  ■taiiil  in  the  rank  of  ■  more  iiubnrdiDiitp  gronp  only.  Tlie  form  la  cue 
■f  eoBaldcrablc  inttrctl,  pouming  many  combinations,  nbleh  may  be  fuuntl  to 
■■uim  nme  porta  of  llie  naluml  cyiteni.      Tbe  bird  of  Europe,  except  In  tb« 

Ml  ■  bir  *tnj  inland  lo  the  larger  lalceiand  riven,  but  nsHwnaa  a  recurrence  of 
Wdafmte  wmher  lake*  place,  ibeyretum  to  their  more  favourite  feeding  grounds. 
la  Britain  they  are  mmtly  migratory,  and  at  tbe  flrvt  commencement  of  our 
Iv4er  wottber,  are  found  In  vait  flcieki  on  the  Baiter  coaata,  particularly  where 
Ah*  are  brda  of  muueU,  and  oibtribell-flab.  During  duy,  Iheyreiiand  plume 
9  on  the  higher  ihelrei,  or  doxe  buoyant  on  the  wavea.  and  only  com. 
■ir  activity  with  the  approach  of  twilight.  At  thli  time  Ibey  became 
and  riling  In  denee  flocka  from  their  dsy'i  resort  proceed  to  tbe  feed- 
■k  generally  according  to  the  ivlnd  In  tbe  aame  tract.  At  the  cotn- 
of  winter,  they  ara  fat  and  delicate,  much  eought  after  by  the  sea 
■nd  are  killed  In  number*  by  personi  lying  in  wnlch  in  the  track  of 
n  Sigbl,  or  what,  in  »me  parti,  ii  called  tlakinij.  Tbe  most  propitious 
•Igkl  farliiii  iport  ii  about  balf  moon,  and  itrong  wind;  tbe  blrdi  then  fly 
^kv,  and  llteir  approach  ia  eoilly  known  by  the  whittling  of  their  wings,  and 
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Rhode  Island,  but  most  abundant  in  Carolina^  where  it  fire- 
quents  the  rice  plantations*     In  MartinicOy  great  flockB  take 
short  flights  from  one  rice  field  to  another,  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  are  much  complained  of  by  the  planters.     The 
widgeon  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  celebrated  canvass- 
back  duck,  so  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  by  the  aid  of  whose  labour  he  has  ingenuity  enough  to 
contrive  to  make  a  good  subsistence.     The  viddgeon  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  tender  roots  of  that  particular  species  of 
aquatic  plant  on  which  the  canvass-back  feeds,  and  for  winck 
that  duck  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  diving.     The  widgeon, 
who  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the  canvass-badc's 
rising,  and,  before  he  has  his  eyes  well  opened,  snatches  the 
delicious  morsel  from  his  mouth  and  makes  off.     On  this  ac- 
count the  canvass-backs  and  widgeons,  or,  as  they  are  called 
round  the  bay,  bald-pates,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  conten- 
tion ;  the  only  chance  the  latter  have  is  to  retreat,  and  make 
their  approaches  at  convenient  opportunities.     They  are  said 
to  be  in  great  plenty  at  St  Domingo  and  Cayenne,  where  they 
are  called  vingeon,  or  gingeon.     Are  said  sometimes  to  perch 
on  trees ;  feed  in  company,  and  have  a  sentinel  on  the  watch, 
like  some  other  birds.     They  feed  little  during  the  day,  but  in 
the  evenings  come  out  from  their  hiding-places,  and  are  then 
easily  traced  by  their  particular  whistle,  or  whew-whew.    This 
soft  note,  or  whistle,  is  frequently  imitated  with  success,  to  en- 
tice them  within  gunshot.     They  are  not  known  to  breed  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  ;  are  common,  in  the  winter 
months,  along  the  bays  of  Egg  Harbour  and  Cape  May,  and 
also  those  of  the  Delaware.    They  leave  these  places  in  April, 
and  appear  upon  the  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  May,  as  soon 
as  the  thaws  come  on,  chiefly  in  pairs ;  lay  there  only  from  six 

their  own  shrill  cry ;  whence  their  coast  name  of  hew.  They  are  subject  to  an 
annual  change  of  plumage.  Mr  Ord  mentions,  that  a  few  of  these  birds  breed 
annually  in  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duck  Creek,  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  An  acquaintance  of  the  Ed i tor *s  brought  him  thence,  in  the  month  of 
June,  an  tgg,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  nest  situated  in  a  cluster  of  alders. — 
Ed. 
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^Hb  eight  eggs,  and  feed  on  files  and  wonns  in  the  swamps ; 
depart  in  flocks  in  autumn.* 

These  birds  are  frequently  brouglit  to  the  market  of  Balti- 
more, and  generally  bring  a  good  price,  their  flesh  being  excel- 
lent. Tliey  are  of  a  lively  frolicsome  disposition,  and,  with 
proper  attention,  might  easily  be  domesticated. 

The  widgeon,  or  bald-pate,  measures  twenty-two  inches  in 
length,  and  tliirty  inches  in  extent;  the  bill  is  of  a  slate-co- 
lonr ;  tlie  nail  black ;  tlie  front  and  crown,  cream-coloured, 
sometimes  nearly  wliite,  the  feathers  inflated ;  from  tlie  eye, 
backwards  W  the  middle  of  the  neck  behind,  extends  a  band  of 
deep  glossy  green,  gold,  and  purple ;  throat,  chin,  and  sides  of 
the  neck  before,  as  far  as  the  green  extends,  dull  yellowish 
white,  thickly  speckled  with  black ;  breast,  and  hind  part  of 
the  neck,  hoary  bay,  running  in  under  the  wings,  where  it  is 
crossed  with  fine  waving  lines  of  black ;  whole  belly,  white ; 
rent,  black;  back  and  scapulars,  black,  thickly  and  beautifully 
crossed  with  undulating  lines  of  vinous  bay  ;  lower  part  of  the 
back,  more  dusky ;  tail-coverts,  long,  pointed,  whitish,  crossed 
as  the  back ;  tail,  pointed,  hrownLsh  ash ;  the  two  middle  fea- 
thers an  inch  longer  than  the  rest,  and  tapering ;  shoulder  of 
the  wing,  brownish  ash  ;  wing-coverts,  immediately  below, 
white,  forming  a  large  spot ;  primaries,  brownisli  ash ;  middle 
Bcoondaries,  black,  glossed  with  green,  forming  the  speculum; 
terdals,  black,  edged  with  white,  between  which,  and  the 
beaaty-spot,  several  of  the  secondaries  are  white. 

The  female  has  the  whole  head  and  neck  yellowish  white, 
ihickly  speckled  with  black,  very  little  rufous  on  the  breast; 
the  back  is  dark  brown.  The  young  males,  as  usual,  very 
much  like  the  females  during  the  first  season,  and  do  not  re- 
ceive their  full  plumage  until  the  second  year.  They  are  also 
Bubject  to  a  regular  change  every  spring  and  autunm. 
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YOUNG  OF  THE  SNOW  GOOSE.— ANAS  HYPERBOREA. 

Plats  LXIX.  Fig.  5. 

Bean  Goose,  Lath,  Syn,  iii.  p.  46 4. ^White-fronted  Goo§e,  Ibid,  iiL  p.  463 ;  ArtU 
ZooL  No.  476. — Blue-winged  Goose,  Zath.  Syn,  iii.  p.  469. — Peal^M 
No.  2636, 

ANSER  HVPERBOREifS.— BoNAPABTB. 


The  full-pluinaged  perfect  male  bird  of  this  species,  has 
already  been  figured  in  the  preceding  plate,  and  I  now  hazard 
a  conjecture,  founded  on  the  best  examination  I  could  make  of 
the  young  bird  here  figured,  comparing  it  with  the  descriptions 
of  the  different  accounts  above  referred  to,  that  the  whole  of 
them  have  been  taken  from  the  various  individuals  of  the  pre- 
sent, in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  approach  to  its  true  and 
perfect  colours. 

These  birds  pass  along  our  coasts,  and  settle  in  our  river% 
every  autumn ;  among  thirty  or  forty,  there  are  seldom  nior# 
than  six  or  eight  pure  white,  or  old  birds.  The  rest  vary  so 
much,  that  no  two  are  exactly  alike ;  yet  all  bear  the  most 
evident  marks,  in  the  particular  structure  of  their  bills,  &c«,  of 
being  the  same  identical  species.  A  gradual  change  so  great, 
as  from  a  bird  of  this  colour  to  one  of  pure  white,  must  neces- 
sarily produce  a  number  of  varieties,  or  differences  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plumage ;  but  the  form  of  the  bill  and  1^ 
remains  the  same,  and  any  peculiarity  in  either  is  the  surest 
mean  we  have  to  detect  a  species  under  all  its  various  appear^ 
ances.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted,  that  the  authors  abov^ 
referred  to  in  the  synonymes,  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  the 
singular  conformation  of  the  bill ;  for  even  in  the  description 
of  the  snow  ^oose,  neither  that  nor  the  internal  peculiarities 
are  at  all  mentioned. 

The  length  of  the  bird,  represented  in  our  plate,  was  twenty- 
eight  inches ;  extent,  four  feet  eight  inches ;  bill,  gibbous  at 
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the  sides  both  above  and  below,  exposing  the  teeth  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  mandibles,  and  furnished  with  a  nail  at  the  tip 
(m  both ;  the  whole  being  of  a  light-reddish  purple,  or  pale 
lake,  except  the  gibbosity,  which  is  black,  and  the  two  nails, 
winch  are  of  a  pale  light-blue ;  nostril,  pervious,  an  oblong 
ilit,  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible ;  irides, 
dark  brown;  whole  head,  and  half  of  the  neck,  white ;  rest  of 
die  neck  and  breast,  as  well  as  upper  part  of  the  back,  of  a 
parpttsh  brown,  darkest  where  it  joins  the  white ;  dl  the  fea- 
dien  being  finely  tipt  with  pale  brown ;  whole  wing^coverts, 
ifvj  pale  ash,  or  light  lead^eolour ;  primaries  and  secondaries, 
Uvk;  terdals,  loi^,  tapering,  ceintred  with  black,  edged  with 
figi^4iliie,  and usnially  fall  over  tke  wing;  scapulars,  cinereous 
hnmn;  lowev  parts  of  the  back  and  rump,  of  the  saiue  light 
aih  aa  the  wing-reverts ;  tail,  rounded,  blackish,  consistkig  of 
feathers,  edged  and  tipt  broadly  with  white ;  tail-co- 
rbite ;  belly  and  vent,  whitish,  intermixed  with  cinere- 
ous; feet  and  legs,  of  the  same  lake  colour  as  the  bilL 

This  specimen  was  a  female;  the  tongue  was  thick  and 
iciky,  armed  on  each  side  with  thirteen  strong  bony  teeth, 
nactly  similar  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  number,  to  those' 
ta  ^km  tongue  ef  the  snow  goose ;  the  inner  concavity  of  the 
idible  was  aho  studded  with  rows  of  teeth.  The 
was  extremely  muscular,  filled  with  some  vegetable 
V  aad  clear  gravel. 
With  this,  another  was  shot,  differing  considerably  in  its 
■nkings,  having  little  or  no  white  on  the  head,  and  being 
aaaller ;  its  general  colour,  dark  brown,  intermixed  with  pale 
ah,  and  darker  below,  but  evidently  of  the  same  species  with 
die  other. 
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PIED  DUCK ANAS  LABRADORA Plate  LXIX.   Fig.  6. 

Arct.  Zoof.  No.  488 Latfu  Syn.  iii.  p.  497 Peale*$  Mu$eum,  No.  2958. 

FULIGULA  LilfilUDORil.— BoNAPABTB.* 
Fuligula  Labradora,  Sonap,  Synop,  p.  391. 

This  is  rather  a  scarce  species  on  our  coasts,  and  is  never 
met  with  on  fresh  water  lakes  or  rivers.  It  is  called  by  some 
gunners  the  sand  shoal  duck,  from  its  habit  of  frequenting  sand 
bars.  Its  principal  food  appears  to  be  shell-fish,  which  it  pro- 
cures by  diving.  The  flesh  is  dry,  and  partakes  considerably 
of  the  nature  of  its  food.  It  is  only  seen  here  during  winter; 
most  commonly  early  in  the  month  of  March,  a  few  are  ob- 
served in  our  market.  Of  their  principal  manners,  place,  or 
mode  of  breeding,  nothing  more  is  known.  Latham  observes, 
that  a  pair  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  were  brought 
from  Labrador.  Having  myself  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
examining  both  sexes  of  these  birds,  I  find  that,  like  most 
others,  they  are  subject,  when  young,  to  a  progressive  change 
of  colour.  The  fuU-plumaged  male  is  as  follows :  Length, 
twenty  inches;  extent,  twenty-nine  inches;  the  base  of  the 
bill,  and  edges  of  both  mandibles  for  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
are  of  a  pale  orange  colour ;  the  rest,  black ;  towards  the  ex- 
tremity it  widens  a  little  in  the  manner  of  the  shovellers,  the 
sides  there  having  the  singularity  of  being  only  a  soft,  loose, 
pendulous  skin ;  irides,  dark  hazel ;  head,  and  half  of  the  neck,^ 
white,  marked  along  the  crown  to  the  hind  head  with  a  stripe 
of  black ;  the  plumage  of  the  cheeks  is  of  a  peculiar  bristly 
nature  at  tlie  points,  and  round  the  neck  passes  a  collar  of 
black  which  spreads  over  the  back,  rump,  and  tail-coverts ; 

*  The  Prioce  of  Musignano  places  this  bird  among  the  Fuligulfr.  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  bird  itself,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  from  exami- 
nation as  to  its  station.  It  seems  a  true  sea-duck,  and  agrees  in  general  habits 
with  the  scaups  and  pochards. — Ed. 
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below  this  collar  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  white,  extend- 
ing itself  over  the  whole  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  second- 
aries ;  the  primaries,  lower  part  of  the  breast,  whole  belly,  and 
yent,  are  black ;  tail,  pointed,  and  of  a  blackish  hoary  colour ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  legs  and  ridges  of  the  toes,  pale  whitish 
ash ;  hind  part,  the  same,  bespattered  with  blackish ;  webs, 
black ;  the  edges  of  both  mandibles  are  largely  pectinated*  In 
young  birds,  the  whole  of  the  white  plumage  is  generally 
strongly  tinged  with  a  yellowish  cream  colour ;  in  old  males, 
these  parts  are  pure  white,  with  the  exception  sometimes  o£ 
the  bristly  pointed  plumage  of  the  cheeks,  which  retains  its 
cream  tint  the  longest,  and,  with  the  skinny  part  of  the  bill, 
form  two  strong  peculiarities  of  this  species. 

The  female  measures  nineteen  inches  in  length,  and  twenty- 
leren  in  extent ;  bill,  exactly  as  in  the  male ;  sides  of  the 
fiont,  white ;  head,  chin,  and  neck,  ashy  grey ;  upper  parts  of 
the  back  and  wings,  brownish  slate ;  secondaries  only,  white  ^ 
tertials,  hoary ;  the  white  secondaries  form  a  spot  on  the  wing,- 
boimded  by  the  black  primaries,  and  four  hoary  tertials  edged 
with  black ;  whole  lower  parts,  a  dull  ash,  skirted  with  brownish. 
vhite,  or  clay  colour ;  legs  and  feet,  as  in  the  male ;  the  bill 
in  both  is  marked  from  the  nostrils  backwards  by  a  singular 
keart-shaped  outline. 

The  windpipe  of  the  male  measures  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  has  four  enlargements,  viz.  one  immediately  below  the 
mouth,  and  another  at  the  interval  of  an  inch ;  it  then  bends 
largely  down  to  the  breast  bone,  to  which  it  adheres  by  two 
strong  muscles,  and  has  at  that  place  a  third  expansion.  It 
then  becomes  flattened,  and,  before  it  separates  into  the  lungs, 
has  a  fourtii  enlargement  much  greater  than  any  of  the  former, 
which  is  bony,  and  round,  puffing  out  from  the  left  side.  The 
intestines  measured  six  feet;  the  stomach  contained  small 
clams,  and  some  glutinous  matter ;  the  liver  was  remarkably 
large. 
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LONG-TAILED  DUCK ANAS  GLACIALIS.-.P&ATt  LXX.  Fio.  1. 

Mali. 

Le  Canard  i  longue  queue  de  Terre  Nenve,  BHm,  vi.  p.  882,  18. — Buff,  iz.  p.  202. 
—PL  EhL  lOO^^Edw,  pi.  280 — Arct.  ZooL  No.  601 — Lath.  Sj^  iii.  p. 
528.— jPaeiie't  Mtuetm,  No.  2810. 

HARELDA  GLiI CI>f LIS.— Lbacb.* 

Anas  glaciaUs,  and  Anat  hyemaHs,  Unu,  Sytt.  i.  p.  202,  and  20S.<— XfldA.  Jmd. 
iL  p.  664. — Fuligula  glacialis,  Bonap,  Synop.  p.  895.— Long-tailed  dnck^  Jfimt 
OrmtiL  IHct,  L  and  Supp. — Btw.  Br.  Birth,  ii.  36a — Loi^-taikd  Hardd, 
Sdby'B  IBust.  Br,  Omith,  pi.  61.  m.  andf, — Harelda  glacialia,  Nmik,  ZooL  iL 
p.  460. 

This  duok  is  very  generally  known  along  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  name  of  South-Southerly,  from  the 
singularity  of  its  cry,  something  imitative  of  the  sound  of  those 
words,  and  also,  that,  when  very  clamorous,  they  are  supposed 
to  betoken  a  southerly  wind ;  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  they 
are  usually  called  old  wives.     They  are  chiefly  salt  water 

*  This  bird  forms  the  type  of  Dr  Leach's  geous  Harelda,  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  decided  change  between  the  plumage  of  the  breeding  season  and  that  of 
the  winter,  bearing  analogy,  in  many  particulars,  to  the  Trings  and  their  allies 
— for  the  prolongation  of  the  scapulary  feathers,  and  for  the  narrow  lengthened 
taiL  It  is  a  native  of  both  continents,  but  in  Britain  is  only  met  with  daring 
winter,  in  the  dress  of  that  season,  or  in  the  plumage  of  the  first  year.  It 
keeps  to  the  open  sea,  and  seldom  ventures  inland  to  rivers  or  lakes.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  a  specimen  killed  on  the  first  May,  from  the  Northern, 
Zoology,  and  which  agrees  nearly  with  skins  in  my  possession.  '*  The  whole 
iipper  plumage,  the  central  pairs  of  tail  feathers,  and  the  under  plumage  to  the 
Ibre  part  of  the  belly,  brownish  black ;  the  lesser  quills,  paler.  A  triangular 
patch  of  feathers,  between  the  shoulders  and  the  scapulars,  broadly  bordered  with 
orange  brown.*'  (In  the  winter  plumage,  the  long  scapulars  are  pure  white,  and 
form  a  beautiful  contrast,  hanging  over  the  dark  quills.)  '*  Sides  of  head  from 
the  bill  to  the  ears,  ash  grey ;  eye  stripe,  and  posterior  under  plumage,  pure 
white ;  fianks,  sides  of  the  rump,  and  lateral  tail  feathers,  white,  stained  with 
brown ;  axillaries  and  inner  wing-coverts,  clove  brown ;  bill,  black,  with  an 
orange  belt  (bright  vermilion)  before  the  nostrils." — Ed. 
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dndo,  and  seldom  ramble  far  from  the  sea.  They  inhabit  our 
bays  and  coasts  dming  the  winter  only ;  are  rarely  found  in 
the  marshes,  but  keep  in  the  channel,  diving  for  small  shell- 
fish,  which  are  their  principal  food.  In  passing  to  and  from 
the  bays,  sometimes  in  vast  flocks,  particularly  towards  even* 
ing,  their  loud  and  confused  noise  may  be  heard  in  calm 
weather  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  They  fly  very  swiftly, 
take  short  excursions,  and  are  lively  restless  birds.  Their 
native  regions  are  in  the  north,  where  g^reat  numbers  of  them 
remain  during  the  whole  year ;  part  only  of  the  vast  frunily 
migiating  south  to  avoid  the  severest  rigours  of  that  climate. 
They  are  common  to  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  In  the 
Orkneys,  they  are  met  with  in  considerable  flocks,  from  Octo«- 
ber  to  April ;  frequent  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Russia ;  are 
often  found  about  St  Petersburg,  and  also  in  Kamtschatka. 
Are  said  to  breed  at  Hudson's  Bay,  making  their  nest  among 
the  grass  near  the  sea,  like  the  eider  duck,  and  about  the  mid* 
die  of  June  lay  from  ten  to  fourteen  bluish  white  eggs,  the  size 
of  those  of  a  pullet.  When  the  young  are  hatched,  the  mother 
carries  them  to  the  water  in  her  bilL  The  nest  is  lined  with 
the  down  of  her  breast,  which  is  accounted  equally  valuable 
with  that  of  the  eider  duck,  were  it  to  be  had  in  the  same 
quantity.*  They  are  hardy  birds,  and  excellent  divers.  Are 
not  very  conmion  in  England,  coming  there  only  in  very  severe 
winters;  and  then  but  in  small  straggling  parties;  yet  are 
found  on  the  coast  of  America,  as  ftur  south  at  least  as  Charles* 
ton,  in  Carolina,  during  the  winter.  Their  flesh  is  held  in  no 
great  estimation,  having  a  fishy  taste.  The  down  and  plumage^ 
particularly  on  the  breast  and  lower  parts  of  the  body,  are  very 
abundant,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  twenty-two  inches ;  extent, 
thirty  inches ;  bill,  black,  crossed  near  the  extremity  by  a  band 
of  orange ;  tongue,  downy ;  iris,  dark  red ;  cheeks  and  front- 
let, dull  dusky  drab,  passing  over  the  eye,  and  joining  a  large 

*   Latham. 
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patch  of  black  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  ends  in  dark 
brown ;  throat  and  rest  of  the  neck,  white ;  crown,  tufted,  and 
of  a  pale  cream  colour ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  back, 
and  wings,  black ;  scapulars  and  tertials,  pale  bluish  white, 
long,  and  pointed,  and  falling  gracefully  over  the  wings ;  the 
white  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  spreads  over  the  back  an 
inch  or  two ;  the  white  of  the  belly  spreads  over  the  sides,  and 
nearly  meets  at  the  rump  ;  secondaries,  chestnut,  forming  a 
bar  across  the  wing ;  primaries,  rump,  and  tail-coverts,  black; 
the  tail  consists  of  fourteen  feathers,  all  remarkably  pointed, 
the  two  middle  ones  nearly  four  inches  longer  than  the  others; 
these,  with  the  two  adjoining  ones,  are  black ;  the  rest,  white; 
legs  and  feet,  dusky  slate. 

On  dissection,  the  intestines  were  found  to  measure  five  feet 
six  inches.  The  windpipe  was  very  curiously  formed ;  besides 
the  labyrinth,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb, 
it  has  an  expansion  immediately  above  that,  of  double  its  usual 
diameter,  which  continues  for  an  inch  and  a  half;  this  is  flat- 
tened on  the  side  next  the  breast,  with  an  oblong  window-like 
vacancy  in  it,  crossed  with  five  narrow  bars,  and*  covered  with 
a  thin  transparent  skin,  like  the  panes  of  a  window ;  another 
thin  skin  of  the  same  kind  is  spread  over  the  external  side  of 
the  labyrinth,  which  is  partly  of  a  circular  form.  This  singu- 
lar conformation  is,  as  usual,  peculiar  to  the  male,  the  female 
having  the  windpipe  of  nearly  an  uniform  thickness  through- 
out. She  differs  also  so  much  in  the  colours  and  markings  of 
her  plumage,  as  to  render  a  figure  of  her  in  the  same  plate 
jiecessary ;  for  a  description  of  which  see  the  following  article. 
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FEMALE  LONG-TAILED  DUCK Plate  LXX.   Fig,  2. 

Ami  hjenudis,  Linm,  Syst,  202,  29 Lath,  Syn.  iii.  p.  529. — Peale*$  Mutewih 

No.  2811. 

HARELDA  GLACI AUS.— Lxach, 

The  female  is  distinguished  from  the  male  by  wanting  the 
lengthened  tertials,  and  the  two  long  pointed  feathers  of  the 
tail,  and  also  by  her  size,  and  the  rest  of  her  plumage,  which 
b  as  follows ;  length,  sixteen  inches ;  extent,  twenty-eight 
inches ;  bill,  dusky ;  middle  of  the  crown,  and  spot  on  the  side 
of  the  neck,  blackish;  a  narrow  dusky  line  runs  along  the  throat 
for  two  inches ;  rest  of  the  head,  and  upper  half  of  the  neck, 
white,  lower  half,  pale  vinaceous  bay,  blended  with  white ;  all 
Ae  rest  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  pure  white ;  back,  sca- 
pulars, and  lesser  wing-coverts,  bright  ferruginous,  centred 
with  black,  and  interspersed  with  whitish ;  shoulders  of  the 
wing,  and  quills,  black ;  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  same, 
dnged  with  brown ;  tail,  pale  brown  ash,  inner  vanes  of  all  but 
the  two  middle  feathers,  white ;  legs  and  feet,  dusky  slate. 
The  1^  are  placed  far  behind,  which  circumstance  points  out 
the  species  to  be  great  divers.  In  some  females,  the  upper 
parts  are  less  ferruginous. 

Some  writers  suppose  the  singular  voice,  or  call,  of  this  spe- 
des,  to  be  occasioned  by  the  remarkable  construction  of  its 
windpipe ;  but  the  fact,  that  the  females  are  uniformly  the  most 
noisy,  and  yet  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  singularities  of  this 
eonformation,  overthrows  the  probability  of  this  supposition. 
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SUMMER  DUCK,  OR  WOOD  DUCK.— ANAS  SPONSA. 

Plate  LXX.  Fio.  3. 

Le  Canard  d*Et^,  Brit;  vi.  p.  351.  11.  pi.  82.  fig.  2.— Le  bean  Canazd  Hnpp^ 
Buff.  ix.  p.  245 — PL  EnL  980«  981.-^Summer  duck,  Ckxtedty,  I  pi.  BL—Bdm, 
pi.  lOU^Aret.  ZooL  No.  943.— Za<A.  Syn.  iu.  p.  546.— Pea&*«  JTmom, 
No.  2872. 

DBNDR0NB88A  fiPONSiL-ofticiiAiiDeoir,  SwAxiraov.* 
Anas  tponsa,  Bonap.  Synop.  p.  385. — Dendionessa  ^nia.  North.  21ooL  ii.  446. 

This  most  beautiful  of  all  our  ducks  has  probably  no  supe- 
rior among  its  whole  tribe  for  richness  and  variety  of  colonis. 
It  is  called  the  wood  duck,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  breed- 
ing in  hpUow  trees ;  and  the  summer  duck,  from  remaining 
with  us  chiefly  during  the  summer.  It  is  familiarly  known  in 
every  quarter  of  the  United  States,  from  Florida  to  Lake  On- 
tario, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  latter  place  I  have  my- 

*  These  loyely  ducks  may  be  said  to  represent  an  incessorial  form  amoof 
the  anaiida ;  they  build  and  perch  on  trees,  and  spend  as  much  time  on  land 
as  upon  the  waters ;  Dr  Richardson  has  giyen  this  group,  containing  few  mem- 
bers, the  title  of  dendronessa  from  their  arboreal  habits.  Our  present  species  b 
the  only  one  belonging  to  America,  where  it  ranges  rather  to  the  south  than 
north ;  the  others,  I  believe,  are  all  confined  to  India.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  their  plumage,  its  glossy,  silky,  texture,  and  for 
the  singular  form  of  the  scapulars,  which,  instead  of  an  extreme  deyelopement 
in  length,  receive  it  in  the  contrary  proportion  of  breadth ;  and  instead  of  lying 
flat,  in  some  stand  perpendicular  to  the  back.  They  are  all  adorned  with  ao 
ample  crest,  pendulous,  and  running  down  the  back  of  the  neck.  They  are 
easily  domesticated,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  yet  of  much  utility 
in  this  state,  being  more  kept  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  few  have  been  in- 
troduced except  to  our  menageries ;  with  a  little  trouble  at  first,  they  might 
form  a  much  more  common  ornament  about  our  artificial  pieces  of  water.  It 
is  the  only  form  of  a  tree  duck  common  to  this  continent ;  in  other  countries 
there  are,  however,  two  or  three  others  of  very  great  importance  in  the  natural 
system,  whose  structure  and  habits  have  yet  been  almost  entirely  overlooked 
or  lost  sight  of.  These  seem  to  range  principally  over  India,  and  more  sparingly 
in  Africa ;  and  the  summer  duck  is  the  solitary  instance,  the  United  States  the 
nearly  extreme  limit,  of  its  own  peculiarities  in  this  division  of  the  world. — Ed. 
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If  met  witL  it  in  October,     It  rarely  visits  the  sea-shore,  or 
t  marshes,  its  favourite  haunts  being  the  solitary,  deep,  uod 
Kddy  creeks,  pouiis,  and  mill-dams  of  the  interior,  making  its 
■t  frequently  in  old  hollow  trees  that  overhanfr  the  water. 
The  summer  duck  is  equally  well  known  in  Mexico  and 
my  of  the  West  India  Islands.     During  the  whole  of  our 
JBten,  tliey  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  States  south  of  the 
itowmac.     On  the   10th  of  January,  I  met  with  two  on  a 
lek  near  Petersburgh,  in  Virginia.     In  tlie  more  northern 
Cricts,  however,  they  are  migratory.     In  Pennsylvania,  the 
male  usually  begins  to  lay  late  in  April  or  early  in  May.  In- 
tnces  haie  been  known  where  the  nest  was  constructed  of  a 
*  sticks  laid  in  a  fork  of  the  branches ;  usually,  however,  the 
ode  of  a  hollow  tree  is  selected  for  this  purpose.     On  the 
tb  of  Alay  I  visited  a  tree  containing  the  nest  of  a  summer 
di*  on  the  banks  of  Tuckahoe  river,  New  Jersey.     It  was 
I  old  grotesque  white  oak,  whose  top  had  been  torn  olT  by  a 
rm.     It  stood  on  the  declivity  of  the  bank,  about  twenty 
ids  from  the  water.    In  this  hollow  and  broken  top,  and 
nit  six  feet  down,  on  the  soft  deeayed  wood,  lay  tliirteen 
f  SQUgly  covered  with  do^'n,  doubtless  taken  from  the 
0  Ibe  bird.     These  eggs  were  of  an  exact  oval  shape, 
e  of  a  hen,  the  surface  exceedingly  fine  grained, 
ghest  polish,  and  slightly  yellowish,  greatly  re- 
isg  old  polished  ivory.     The  egg  measured  two  inches 
■nd  an  eighth  by  one  inch  and  a  half.     On  breaking  one  of 
ikem,  the  young  bird  was  found  to  be  nearly  hatched,  but  dead, 
r  of  the  parents  had  been  observed  about  the  tree 
ing  the  three  or  four  days  preceding,  and  were  conjectured 
■are  been  shot. 

a  tree  had  been  occupied,  probably  by  tlie  same  pair,  for 

r  successive  years,  in  breediug  time;  the  person  who  gave 

I  the  information,  and  whose  house  was  within  twenty  or 

f  yards  of  the  tree,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  female,  the 

g  preceding,  carry  down  thirteen  young,  one  by  one,  in 

1  ten  minutes.     She  caught  them  in  her  bill  by  the 
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wing  or  back  of  the  neck,  and  landed  them  safely  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  whence  she  afterwards  led  them  to  the  water.  Under 
this  same  tree,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  a  large  sloop  lay  on 
the  stocks,  nearly  finished ;  the  deck  was  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  distant  from  the  nest,  yet  notwithstanding  the  presence 
and  noise  of  the  workmen,  the  ducks  would  not  abandon  their 
old  breeding  place,  bat  continued  to  pass  out  and  in,  as  if  no 
person  had  been  near.  The  male  usually  perched  on  an  ad- 
joining limb,  and  kept  watch  while  the  female  was  laying,  and 
also  often  while  she  was  sitting.  A  tame  goose  had  chosen  a 
hollow  space  at  the  root  of  the  same  tree,  to  lay  and  hatch  her 
young  in. 

The  summer  duck  seldom  flies  in  flocks  of  more  than  three 
or  four  individuals  together,  and  most  commonly  in  pairs,  or 
singly.  The  common  note  of  the  drake  ispeety  peet;  but  when^ 
standing  sentinel,  he  sees  danger,  he  makes  a  noise  not  unlike 
the  crowing  of  a  young  cock,  oe  eek  !  oe  eek  !  Their  food  con» 
sists  principally  of  acorns,  seeds  of  the  wild  oats,  and  insects. 
Their  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  blue-winged  teal.  They 
are  frequent  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia. 

Among  other  gaudy  feathers  with  which  the  Indians  orna- 
ment the  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace,  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  simimer  duck  is  frequently  seen  covering  the 
stem. 

This  beautiful  bird  has  often  been  tamed,  and  soon  becomes 
so  familiar  as  to  permit  one  to  stroke  its  back  with  the  hand. 
I  have  seen  individuals  so  tamed,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union« 
Captain  Boyer,  collector  of  the  port  of  Havre-de-Grace,  in- 
forms me,  that,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  Mr  Nathan  Nicols, 
who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Gunpowder  Creek,  had  a  whole 
yard  swarming  with  summer  ducks,  which  he  had  tamed  and 
completely  domesticated,  so  that  they  bred  and  were  as  familiar 
as  any  other  tame  fowls ;  that  he  (Captain  Boyer)  himself  saw 
them  in  that  state,  but  does  not  know  wliat  became  of  them. 
Latham  says,  that  they  are  often  kept  in  European  menage- 
ries, and  will  breed  there.* 

*  General  Si/nopais,  iii.  5^7. 
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Tie  wood  duck  is  nineteen  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet 
four  indies  in  extent ;  bill,  red,  margined  with  black ;  a  spot 
of  black  lies  between  the  nostrils,  reaching  nearly  to  the  tip, 
which  is  also  of  the  same  colour,  and  furnished  with  a  lai^e 
hooked  nail ;  irides,  orange  red ;  front,  crown,  and  pendent 
crest,  rich  glossy  bronze  green,  ending  in  violet,  elegantly 
marked  with  a  line  of  pure  white  running  from  the  upper  man- 
dible over  the  eye,  and  with  another  band  of  white  proceeding 
from  behind  the  eye,  both  mingling  their  long  pendent  plimies 
with  the  green  and  violet  ones,  producing  a  rich  effect ;  cheeks 
and  rides  of  the  upper  neck,  violet ;  chin,  throat,  and  collar 
round  the  neck,  pure  white,  curving  up  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent^ nearly  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye ;  the  white  collar 
18  bounded  below  with  black ;  breast,  dark  violet  brown,  marked 
on  the  fore  part  with  minute  triangular  spots  of  white,  increa- 
sing in  size  until  they  spread  into  the  white  of  the  belly ;  each 
side  of  the  breast  is  bounded  by  a  large  crescent  of  white,  and 
that  again  by  a  broader  one  of  deep  black ;  sides,  under  the 
wings,  thickly  and  beautifully  marked  with  fine  undulating 
parallel  lines  of  black,  on  a  ground  of  yellowish  drab ;  the 
flanks  are  ornamented  with  broad  alternate  semicircular  bands 
of  black  and  white ;  sides  of  the  vent,  rich  light  violet ;  tail- 
coverts,  long,  of  a  hair-like  texture  at  the  sides,  over  which 
they  descend,  and  of  a  deep  black,  glossed  with  green ;  back, 
dusky  bronze,  reflecting  green ;  scapulars,  black ;  tail,  taper- 
ing, dark  glossy  green  above ;  below,  dusky ;  primaries,  dusky, 
silvery  hoary  without,  tiptwith  violet  blue ;  secondaries,  green- 
idi  blue,  tipt  with  white;  wing-coverts,  violet  blue,  tipt  with 
black ;  vent,  dusky ;  legs  and  feet,  yellowish  red ;  claws,  strong 
and  hooked. 

The  above  is  as  accurate  a  description  as  I  can  give  of  a 
very  perfect  specimen  now  before  me,  from  which  the  figure 
in  the  plate  was  faithfully  copied. 

The  female  has  the  head  slightly    crested ;    crown,   dark 

purple ;  behind  the  eye,  a  bar  of  white ;  chin  and  throat,  for 

•two  inches,  also  white  ;  head  and  neck,  dark  dnib  ;  breast, 

dusky  brown,  marked  with  large  triangidar  spots  of  white ; 
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back,  dark  glossy  bronze  brown,  with  some  gold  and  greenisb 
reflections.  Speculum  of  the  wings  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
male,  but  the  fine  penciling  of  the  sides,  and  the  long  hair* 
like  tail-coyerts,  are  wanting ;  the  tail  is  also  shorter. 


GREEN-WINGED  TEAL.— ANAS  CRECCA. 
Platjb  LXX.  Fig.  4. 

Lath,   Syn,  iii.  p.  554. — BetdcVs  Bu  Birds,  v.  ii.  p.  338. — Peale*§  ilfuMioM, 

No.  2832. 

B0SCHA8  CAROUNENSIS^^JLUDW^* 

Anas  Carolioensis,  XoM.  IncL  Omith,  ii.  p.  874.— -Anas  migratoriay  least  greuft- 
winged  teal,  Bart,  Trav,  p.  293. — Anas  crecca,  yarietas,  Forgt.  PhxL  Tnuu, 
facii.  p.  347.— -American  teal,  Z^ath.  Gtn,  HUU  x.  p.  371. — Anas  crecca,  Somap, 
Synop,  p.  386. — Anas  (boschas)  creoca,  var.  North,  ZooL  ii.  p.  443. 

The  naturalists  of  Europe  have  designated  this  little  duck 
by  the  name  of  the  American  teal,  as  being  a  species  different 
from  their  own.  On  an  examination,  however,  of  the  figiure 
and  description  of  the  European  teal  by  the  ingenious  and 
accurate  Bewick,  and  comparing  them  with  the  present,  no 
difference  whatever  appears  in  the  length,  extent,  colour,  or 
markings  of  either,  but  what  commonly  occurs  among  indivi- 
duals of  any  other  tribe ;  both  undoubtedly  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  species. 

*  Most  writers  on  the  ornithology  of  America,  haye  considered  this  bird  as  a 
variety  of  the  European  teaL  AU,  howeyer,  agree  in  their  regarding  the  diffitr- 
ence  in  the  yariety,  and  of  its  being  constant  in  the  northern  specimens.  Thus, 
Dr  Latham  mentions  the  white  pectoral  band.  Forster  says,  "  this  is  a  variety 
of  the  teal,  for  it  wants  the  two  white  streaks  above  and  below  the  eyes ;  the 
lower  one  indeed  is  faintly  expressed  in  the  male,  which  has  also  a  lunated  bar 
of  white  over  each  shoulder ;  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  European  teaL** 
Pennant,  "  that  it  wants  the  white  line  which  the  European  one  has  above 
each  eye,  having  only  one  below  ;  has  over  each  shoulder  a  lunated  bar.**— 
The  authors  of  the  Northern  Zoology  observe,  "  the  only  permanent  difference 
that  we  have  been  able  to  detect,  after  comparing  a  number  of  spedmensy  is, 
that  the  English  teal  has  a  white  longitudinal  band  on  the  scapulars,  which  ibe 
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B  This,  like  tbe  preceding,  is  a  fresh  water  duck,  comtnon 
ia  our  markets  in  autumn  ntid  muter,  but  rarely  seen  liere  in 
aunimer.  It  frequents  ponds,  marshes,  and  the  reedy  shores 
of  creeks  and  rivers;  is  very  abundant  among  the  rice  planta- 
tions of  the  southern  states ;  flies  in  small  parties,  and  feeds 
at  night ;  associates  often  with  the  duck  and  mallard,  feeding 
on  (he  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  grasses  and  water  plants,  and 
also  on  the  tender  leaves  of  vegetables.  Its  flesh  is  accounted 
excellent. 

The  green-winged  teal  is  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
twenty-four  inches  in  extent ;  bill,  black ;  irides,  pale  brown  ; 
lo^rer  eyelid,  whitish;  head,  glossy  reddish  ehestuut;  from 
tbe  eye  backwards  to  the  nape,  runs  a  broad  band  of  rich  silky 
grecD,  edged  al>ove  and  below  by  a  fine  line  of  brownish 
white :  the  plumage  of  the  nape  ends  in  a  kind  of  pendent 
crest ;  chin,  blackish ;  below  the  chestnut,  the  neck,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  is  white,  beautifully  crossed  with  circular 
nndula^g  lines  of  black ;  back,  scapulars,  and  sides  of  the 
bresst,  white,  thickly  crossed  in  the  same  manner ;  breast,  ele- 
gantly marked  with  roundish  or  heart-shaped  spots  of  black, 
on  a  pale  vinaceous  ground,  variegated  with  lighter  tints; 
belly,  white ;  sides  waved  with  undulating  lines ;  lower  part 
aS  the  vent-feathers,  black ;  sides  of  the  same,  brownish  white 
or  pale  reddish  cream ;  lesser  wing-coverts,  brown  ash,  greater. 


■•bar  mata.  All  the  ■peeimpns  brought  home  by  the  Exp«djtian,  hare  » 
hnwd  tr«i»nrH  bar  on  the  ■boulder,  which  doe*  not  eiial  Id  Ihe  English  one." 
And  oar  uiUior,  In  fail  plate,  hu  mml  distinctly  nurked  tho  difFerencra.  From 
Uw  (atlmODj  of  all  ili  deacrlbem  markini;  the  TBTiel;  as  pfinDanenl  and  slmilnr, 
I  MB  UTIainly  inclined  lo  con<id«r  this  bird,  though  nearly  allied,  (a  be  distinct  i 
audi  n  far  aa  ere  yet  know,  peculiar  to  the  Dortbera  parta  of  America.  I 
haT«  Dot  b«n  able  to  procure  ■  apeclmen  Tor  immediate  comparison,  and  only 
tmtm  bad  an  opportunity  of  alightly  tiamining  •  northern  bird :  in  it  Ihe  dis. 
liocliou  wen  at  ouce  perceptible.  From  tbelr  great  ■imilarity,  no  obaerven 
■u**  yd  particutatly  attended  to  tbe  mannera  of  tbe  American  bird,  or  lo  the 
narUag  of  ihe  femalei.  If  the  sbuva  obacrratlaui  are  Ihe  meana  of  directing 
Cvtliar  atlmtlon  to  tbcK  pointi,  they  will  have  perfornud  tbelr  lalended  end. 
_,!  h)t  no  m«a(»  eooiider  ihe  |>oiut  decided — £a. 
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tipt  with  reddish  cream ;  the  first  five  secondaries  deep  velvety 
black,  the  next  five  resplendent  green,  forming  the  speculum 
or  beauty  spot,  which  is  bounded  above  by  pale  buff,  below  by 
white,  and  on  each  side  by  deep  black ;  primaries,  ashy  brown ; 
tail,  pointed,  eighteen  feathers,  dark  drab ;  legs  and  feet,  flesh- 
coloured.  In  some  a  few  circular  touches  of  white  appear  on 
the  breast  near  the  shoulder  of  the  wing.  The  windpipe  has  a 
small  bony  labyrinth-  where  it  separates  into  the  lungs ;  the 
intestines  measure  three  feet  six  inches,  and  are  very  small 
and  tender. 

The  female  wants  the  chestnut  bay  on  the  head,  and  the 
band  of  rich  green  through  the  eye,  these  parts  being  dusky 
white  speckled  with  black ;  the  breast  is  grey  brown,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  blackish,,  or  dark  brown ;  the  back  dark  brown, 
waved  with  broad  lines  of  brownish  white ;  wing  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  male. 

This  species  is  said  to  breed  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  have 
from  five  to  seven  young  at  a  time.*  In  France  it  remaint 
throughout  the  year,  and  builds  in  April,  amoug  the  rushes  on 
the  edges  of  the  ponds.  It  has  been  lately  discovered  to  breed 
also  in  England,  in  the  mosses  about  Carlisle.f  It  is  not  known 
to  breed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  teal  is  found 
in  the  north  of  Europe  as  far  as  Iceland,  and  also  inhabits  the. 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  south.  Extends  likewise  to  China,  havings 
been  recognised  by  Latham  among  some  fine  drawings  of  the 
birds  of  that  country. 

•  Latham.  -f*  Bewick. 
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CANVASS-BACK  DUCK ANAS  VALISINERIA. 

Plats  LXX.   Fig.  5. 

Peale't  Museum,  No.  $816. 
FVLIGULA  rAU8NERIANA.—STmrBEiiB,* 

FulignU  rdiBiierUna,  Bonap,  Synop.  p.  392. — North.   Zooi,  iv.  p.   460. — Anu 

valisneriana,  Wilson, 

This  celebrated  American  species,  as  £Eir  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  best  figures  and  descriptions  of  foreign  birds,  is  alto- 
gether unknown  in  Europe.  It  approaches  nearest  to  the 
pochard  of  England,  (AncLS  ferina,)  but  differs  from  that  bird 
in  being  superior  in  size  and  weight,  in  the  greater  magnitude 
of  its  bill,  and  the  general  whiteness  of  its  plumage.  A  short 
comparison  of  the  two  will  elucidate  this  point :  The  canvass- 
back  measures  two  feet  in  length,  by  three  feet  in  extent,  and 
when  in  the  best  order  weighs  three  pounds  and  upwards.   The 


*  This  species  is  now  well  established,  and  can  never  be  mistaken.  I  am  not 
■ware  that  any  thing  can  be  added  to  Wilson's  accurate  description,  and  the  ad- 
ditional remarks  of  Mr  Ord,  which  we  hare  printed,  unless  Wilson's  own  de- 
scripcioD,  in  poetry,  of  his  first  capture  of  the  cemvass-back, — £d. 

"  Slow  round  an  opening  point  we  softly  steal, 

Where  four  large  ducks  in  playful  circles  wheel. 

The  far-famed  canvass-hacks  at  once  we  know, 

Their  broad  flat  bodies  wrapt  in  pencill'd  snow  ; 

The  burnished  chestnut  oVr  their  necks  that  shone. 

Spread  deepening  round  each  breast  a  sable  zone  ; 

Wary  they  gaze— our  boat  in  silence  glides, 

The  slow-moved  paddles  steal  along  the  sides  ; 

Quick  flashing  thunders  roai*  along  the  flood, 

And  three  lie  prostrate,  vomiting  their  blood  ! 

The  fourth  aloft  on  whistling  pinions  soar*d, 

One  fatal  glance  the  flery  thunders  pour'd, 

Prone  drops  the  bird  amid  the  dashing  waves. 

And  the  clesr  stream  his  glossy  plumage  laves." 

Forestertf  pi  39, 
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pochard,  according  to  Tiathani  and  Bewick,  measures  nineteen 
inches  in  length,  and  thirty  in  extent,  and  weighs  one  pound 
twelve  or  thirteen  ounces.  The  latter  writer  says  of  the  poch^ 
ard,  *^  the  plumage,  above  and  below,  is  wholly  covered  with 
prettily  freckled  slender-  dusky  threads,  disposed  transverMly 
in  dose  set,  zigzag  lines,  on  a  pale  ground,  more  or  less  shaded 
off  with  ash ;"  a  description  much  more  applicable  to  the  bird 
figured  beside  it,  the  red  head,  and  which  very  probably  is  the 
species  meant  In  the  figure  of  the  pochard  ^ven  by  Mr 
Bewick,  who  is  generally  correct,  the  bill  agrees  very  well 
with  that  of  our  red  head;  but  is  scarcely  half  the  size  and  thick- 
ness of  that  of  the  eanvass-back ;  and  the  figure  in  the  PUmdtes 
Erduminees  corresponds  in  that  respect  with  Bewick's.  In  shoi^ 
either  these  writers  are  egregiously  erroneous  in  their  fig'ures 
and  descriptions,  or  the  present  duck  was  altogether  unknown 
to  them*  Considering  the  latter  supposition  the  more  jMrobable 
of  the  two,  I  have  designated  this  as  a  new  species,  and  shall 
proceed  to  detail  some  particulars  of  its  history. 

The  canvass-back  duck  arrives  in  the  United  States  firma 
the  north  about  the  middle  of  October,  a  few  descend  to  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware,  but  the  great  body  of  these  birds  resort 
to  the  nimierous  rivers  belonging  to  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  particularly  the  Susquehannah,  the 
Patapsco,  Potowmac,  and  James'  rivers,  which  appear  to  be 
their  general  winter  rendezvous.  Beyond  this,  to  the  south, 
I  can  find  no  certain  accounts  of  them.  At  the  Susquehannah, 
they  are  called  canvass-backs ;  on  the  Potowmac,  white-backs; 
and  on  James'  river,  sheldrakes.  They  are  seldom  found  at  a 
great  distance  up  any  of  these  rivers,  or  even  in  the  salt  water 
bay ;  but  in  that  particular  part  of  tide  water  where  a  certain 
grass-like  plant  grows,  on  the  roots  of  which  they  feed.  This 
plant,  which  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  Valisineria^  grows  on  fresh 
water  shoals  of  from  seven  to  nine  feet  (but  never  where  these 
are  occasionally  dry),  in  long  narrow  grass-like  blades  of  four 
or  five  feet  in  length  ;  the  root  is  white,  and  has  some  resem- 
blance to  small  celery.     This  grass  is  in  many  places  so  thick. 
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that  a  boat  can  with  difficulty  be  rowed  through  it,  it  so  im- 
pedes the  oars.  The  shoreB  are  lined  with  large  quantities  of 
it,  torn  up  by  the  ducks,  and  drifted  up  by  the  winds,  lying 
like  hay  in  wind  rows.  Wherever  tiiis  plant  grows  in  abun- 
dance, the  can vass-ba irks  may  be  expected,  either  to  pay  oc- 
rasion&l  visits,  or  to  m^e  it  their  regular  residence  during  the 
winter.  It  occurs  in  some  parts  of  the  Hudson  ;  in  the  Dela- 
ware, near  Gloucester,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia :  and  in 
most  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Chesapeake,  to  each  of  which 
particular  places  these  ducks  resort ;  while  in  waters  unpro- 
vided with  this  nutrilive  plant  they  are  altogether  unknown. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  these  birds  in  the  Susquehannali,  near 
^brre-de -Grace,  they  are  generally  lean ;  but  such  ts  the 
■buadauce  of  their  favourite  food,  that,  towards  the  beginning 
of  November,  they  are  in  pretty  good  order.  They  are  excel- 
lent divers,  and  swim  with  great  speed  and  agility.  They 
sometimes  assemble  in  such  multitudes  its  to  cover  set'eral  acres 
of  the  river,  and,  when  they  rise  suddenly,  produce  a  noue  re- 
sembling thunder.  They  float  about  these  shoals,  diving  and 
tearing  up  the  grass  by  the  roots,  which  is  the  only  part  they 
eat  They  are  extremely  shy,  and  can  rarely  be  approached, 
unless  by  stratagem.  When  wounded  in  the  wing,  they  dive 
to  such  prodigious  distances,  and  witli  such  rapidity,  continu- 
ing it  so  perse veringly,  and  with  such  cunning  and  active  vi- 
gour, as  almost  always  to  render  the  pursuit  hopeless.  From 
the  great  demand  for  tliese  ducks,  and  xite  high  price  they 
aDtformty  bring  in  market,  various  modes  are  practised  to  get 
Tithin  gunshot  of  them.  The  most  successful  way  is  said  to 
he,  decoying  them  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  dog,  while  the 
gunner  lies  cloeely  concealed  in  a  proper  ratnation.  The  dog, 
if  properly  trained,  plays  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
margin  of  the  witter,  and  the  ducks,  observing  his  manoeuvres, 
tatioed  perhaps  by  curiosity,  gradually  approach  the  shore, 
until  they  are  sometimes  witliin  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the 
Iftit  where  the  gunner  lies  conceded,  and  from  which  he  rakes 
no,  first  on  the  water,  and  then  as  they  rise.     Tliis  method 
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is  called  toIKnff  them  in.  If  the  ducks  seem  difficult  to  decoy, 
any  glaring  object,  such  as  a  red  handkerchief,  is  fixed  round 
the  dog's  middle,  or  to  his  tail,  and  this  rarely  fails  to  attract 
them.  Sometimes,  by  moonlight,  the  sportsman  directs  hb 
skiff  towards  a  flock  whose  position  he  had  previously  ascer- 
tidned,  keeping  within  the  projecting  shadow  of  some  wood, 
bank,  or  headland,  and  paddles  along  so  silently  and  impercepti- 
bly, as  often  to  approach  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  a 
flock  of  many  thousands,  among  whom  he  generally  makes 
great  slaughter. 

Many  other  stratagems  are  practised,  and,  indeed,  every 
plan  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  experienced  sportsman  can  sug- 
gest, to  approach  within  gunshot  of  these  birds ;  but  of  all  the 
modes  pursued,  none  intimidate  them  so  much  as  shooting 
them  by  night;  and  they  soon  abandon  the  place  where  they 
have  been  thus  repeatedly  shot  at  During  the  day,  they  are 
dispersed  about ;  but  towards  evening,  collect  in  lai^e  flocks, 
and  come  into  the  mouths  of  creeks,  where  they  often  ride,  as 
at  anchor,  with  their  head  under  their  wing,  asleep,  there  being 
always  sentinels  awake,  ready  to  raise  an  alarm  on  the  least 
appearance  of  danger.  Even  when  feeding  and  diving  in  small 
parties,  the  whole  never  go  down  at  one  time,  but  some  are 
still  left  above  on  the  look-out. 

When  the  winter  sets  in  severely,  and  the  river  is  frozen, 
the  canvass-backs  retreat  to  its  confluence  with  the  bay,  occa- 
sionally frequenting  air-holes  in  the  ice,  which  are  sometimes 
made  for  the  purpose,  immediately  above  their  favourite  grass, 
to  entice  them  within  gunshot  of  the  hut  or  bush  which  is  usu- 
ally fixed  at  a  proper  distance,  and  where  the  gunner  lies  con- 
cealed, ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  distress.  A  Mr  Hill» 
who  lives  near  James'  River,  at  a  place  called  Herring  Creek, 
informs  me,  that,  one  severe  winter,  he  and  another  person 
broke  a  hole  in  the  ice  about  twenty  by  forty  feet,  immedi- 
ately over  a  shoal  of  grass,  and  took  their  stand  on  the  shore 
in  a  hut  of  brush,  each  having  three  guns  well  loaded  with 
large  shot.     The  ducks,  which  were  flying  up  and  down  the 
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rirer  in  great  extremity,  soon  crowded  to  this  place,  so  that 
the  wbule  open  space  was  not  only  covered  with  tliem,  but 
vast  numbers  stood  on  the  ice  around  it.  They  had  three 
rounds  firing  both  at  once,  and  picked  up  ciglity-eight  can- 
vass-backs,  and  might  have  collected  more,  had  they  been  able 
to  get  to  the  extremity  of  the  ice  after  the  wounded  ones.  In 
the  severe  winter  of  1779-80,  the  grass,  on  the  roots  of  which 
these  birds  feed,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  James'  Ri- 
ver. In  the  month  of  January,  the  wind  continued  to  blow 
from  W.N.W.  for  twenty-one  days,  which  caused  such  low 
tide*  in  the  river,  that  the  grass  froze  to  the  ice  every  where, 
and  a  thaw  coming  on  suddenly,  the  whole  was  raised  by  the 
roots  and  carried  off  by  the  fresh.  The  next  winter  a  few  of 
these  ducks  were  seen,  but  they  soon  went  away  again ;  and, 
for  many  years  after,  they  continued  to  be  scarce,  and  even  to 
the  present  day,  in  the  opinion  of  my  informant,  have  never 
been  so  plenty  as  before. 

The  canvass-back,  in  the  rich  juicy  tenderness  of  its  flesh, 
and  its  delicacy  of  flavour,  stands  unrivalled  by  the  whole  of 
its  tribe  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 
Those  killed  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  are  generally 
esteemed  superior  to  all  others,  doubtless  from  the  great 
abundance  of  their  favourite  food  wluch  these  rivers  produce. 
JU  onr  public  dinners,  hotels,  and  particular  entertainments, 

R canvass- backs  are  universal  faiourites.  They  not  only 
le  but  dignify  the  table,  and  their  very  name  conveys  to 
imagination  of  the  eager  epicure  the  most  comfortable  and 
uuilarating  ideas.  Hence,  on  such  occasions,  it  has  not  been 
nnconinion  to  pay  from  one  to  three  dollars  a-pair  for  these 
docks ;  and,  indeed,  at  such  times,  if  they  can,  they  must  be 
badf  whatever  may  be  the  price. 

The  caovass-baek  will  feed  readily  on  grain,  especially 
vheat,  and  may  be  decoyed  to  particular  places  by  baiting 
them  with  that  grain  for  several  successive  days.  Some  few 
yean  gince  a  vessel  loaded  with  wheat  was  wrecked  near  the 
of  Great  Egg  Harbour,  in  the  autumn,  and  went  to 
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pieces.  The  wheat  floated  out  in  vaat  quantities,  and  die 
whole  surface  of  the  bay  was  in  a  few  days  covered  with  duda 
-of  a  kind  altogether  unknown  to  the  people  of  that  qvap- 
ter.  The  gunners  of  the  neighbourhood  collected  in  boats,  il 
«yery  direction,  shooting  them ;  and  so  successful  were  tbey, 
that,  as  Mr  Beasley  informs  mc,  two  hundred  and  forty  wers 
killed  in  one  day,  and  sold  among  the  neighbours,  at  twelfe 
fund  a  half  cents  a-piece,  without  the  feathers.  The  wouadel 
Y>nes  were  generally  abandoned,  as  being  too  difficult  to  be  cone 
up  witL  They  continued  about  for  three  weeks,  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  a  continual  cannonading 
heard  from  every  quarter.  The  gunners  called  them  sea  dudkSi 
They  were  all  oanvass-backs,  at  that  time  on  their  way  from 
the  north,  when  this  floating  feast  attracted  their  attention,  and 
for  a  while  arrested  them  in  dieir  course.  A  pair  of  these  rery 
ducks  I  myself  bought  in  Philadelphia  market  at  the  time,  from 
an  Egg  Harj^our  gimner,  and  never  met  widi  their  superior, 
either  in  weight  or  excellence  of  flesh.  When  it  was  known 
among  those  people  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  selling  for 
twenty-five  cents  what  would  have  brought  them  from  a  dol- 
lar to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pair,  universal  surprise  and  regret 
were  naturally  enough  excited. 

The  canvass-back  is  two  feet  long,  and  three  feet  in  extent, 
and,  when  in  good  order,  weighs  three  pounds ;  the  bill  is  large, 
rising  high  in  the  head,  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch 
and  three-eighths  thick  at  the  base,  of  a  glossy  black ;  eye, 
very  small ;  irides,  dark  red ;  cheeks  and  fore  part  of  the  heady 
blackish  brown ;  rest  of  the  head  and  greater  part  of  the  nedc, 
bright  glossy  reddish  chestnut,  ending  in  a  broad  space  of  black 
that  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  spreads  round  to 
the  back ;  back,  scapulars,  and  tertials,  white,  faintly  marked 
with  an  infinite  number  of  transverse  waving  lines  or  pointSy 
as  if  done  with  a  pencil ;  whole  lower  parts  of  the  breast,  also 
the  belly,  white,  slightly  pencilled  in  the  same  manner,  scarcdy 
perceptible  on  the  breast,  pretty  thick  towards  the  vent ;  wing- 
coverts,  grey,  with  numerous  specks  of  blackish ;  primaries  and 
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Secondaries,  pale  slate,  two  or  three  of  tlie  latter  of  whicli 
uearest  llie  body  are  finely  edged  with  deep  velvety  black,  the 
foimer  dusky  at  the  tips;  tail,  very  short,  pointed,  consisting  of 
fourteen  leathers  of  a  hoary  brown :  vent  and  tali-coverts,  black ; 
Uniog  of  the  wing,  white  ;  legs  and  feet,  very  pale  ash,  the 
Utter  three  inches  in  width,  a  circumstaQce  whicli  portly  ac- 
Muuls  for  its  great  powers  of  gwimiDiiig. 

The  female  is  somewhat  less  than  the  male,  and  weighs  two 
pounds  and  tliree  quarters:  the  crown  is  blackish  brown;  cheeks 
and  throat,  ofa  pale  drab;  neck,  dull  brown;  breast,  as  far  as  the 
blade  extends  on  the  male,  dull  brown,  skirted  in  places  with 
pale  diab;  back,  dusky  white,  crossed  with  fine  waving  lines; 
belly,  of  the  same  dull  white,  pencilled  like  the  back ;  wings, 
feet,  and  bill,  as  in  the  male ;  tail-coverts,  dusky ;  vent,  white, 
waved  with  bron-u. 

The  windpipe  of  the  male  has  a  large  fiattish  concave 
labynDtb,  the  ridge  of  which  is  covered  with  a  thin  transparent 
membrane  ;  where  the  trachea  enters  thb,  it  is  very  narrow, 
but  immediately  above  swells  to  three  times  that  diameter. 
The  intestines  are  wide,  and  measure  five  feet  in  length. 

Mr  Ord,  in  his  reprint,  has  added  the  following  interesting 
otaervacions : — "  It  is  a  circumstance  calculated  to  excite  our 
nrprise,  that  the  canvass-back,  one  of  the  commonest  species 
■foorcuuntry,  a  duck  which  frequents  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake in  flocks  of  countless  thousands,  shonld  yet  have  been 
eitber  overlooked  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe,  or  confounded 
with  tbe  pochard,  a  species  whose  characters  are  so  obviously 
different.  But  that  tliis  is  the  fact  tlie  editor  feels  well  as- 
nred,  since  he  has  carefully  examined  every  author  of  repute, 
ta  which  he  has  bad  access,  and  has  not  been  enabled  to  find 
any  description  which  will  correspond  to  the  subject  before  us. 
The  tpecies,  then,  we  hope,  will  stand  as  M'ilson's  own ;  and 
it  b  no  small  addition  to  the  fame  of  tlie  American  Ornitho- 
logy, that  it  contains  the  first  scientific  account  of  the  finest 
duck  that  any  country  can  boast  of. 
**  The  canvass-back  frequents  the  Delaware  in  considerable 
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nmnbers.  The  Valisineria  grows  pretty  abundantly,  in  vark 
ous  places,  from  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  to  Eagle  Point,  a 
few  miles  below  Philadelpliia.  Wherever  this  plant  is  found 
there  will  the  ducks  be ;  and  they  will  frequently  venture  with- 
in reach  of  their  enemies'  weapons  rather  than  abstain  finom 
the  gratification  of  their  appetite  for  this  delicious  food*  The 
shooters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years 
were  in  the  habit  of  suppljring  our  markets  with  this  spedes, 
which  always  bore  the  name  of  red-heads  or  red-necks ;  and 
their  ignorance  of  its  being  the  true  canvass-back  was  cun- 
ningly fostered  by  our  neighbours  of  the  Chesapeake,  who 
boldly  asserted  that  only  their  waters  were  favoured  with  this 
species,  and  that  all  other  ducks,  which  seemed  to  claim  affi- 
nity, were  a  spurious  race,  unworthy  of  consanguinity.  Hence, 
at  the  same  time,  when  a  pair  of  legitimate  canvass-badcs, 
proudly  exhibited  from  the  mail-coach,  from  Havre -de-Grace, 
readily  sold  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  a  pair  of  the  iden- 
tical species,  as  fat,  as  heavy,  as  delicious,  but  which  had  be^ 
imfortunately  killed  in  the  Delaware,  brought  only  one  dot 
lar ;  and  the  lucky  shooter  thought  himself  sufficiently  reward- 
ed in  obtaining  twenty-five  per  cent  more  for  his  red^necks 
than  he  could  obtain  for  a  pair  of  the  finest  mallards  that  our 
waters  could  afford.  But  the  delusion  is  now  passed ;  every 
shooter  and  huckster  knows  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
canvass-back  and  the  red-head ;  and  prejudice  no  longer  con- 
troverts the  opinion  that  this  species  is  a  common  inhabitant 
of  the  Delaware ;  and  epicures  are  compelled  to  confess  that 
they  can  discern  no  difference  between  our  canvass-back,  when 
in  season,  and  that  from  Spesutie,  or  Carrol's  Island,  the  no- 
torious shooting  ground  of  the  hon-vivants  of  Baltimore. 

"  The  last-mentioned  place,  though  commonly  termed  an 
island,  is  properly  a  peninsula,  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  few  miles  from  Baltunore.  It  is  a  spot 
highly  favourable  for  the  shooting  of  water  fowl.  It  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  bay ;  and,  being  connected 
to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck,  the  shooters  are  enabled 
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Hb  post  themselves  advantageously  on  the  isthmus,  and  iuter- 
c»pt  the  fowl,  who,  in  roving  from  one  feeding  ground  to  an- 
other, commonly  prefer  crossing  the  land  to  taking  a  long 
Sight  around  the  peninsula.  In  calm  weather  the  shooters 
have  not  much  luck,  tlie  ducks  keeping  out  in  the  coves, 
and  when  ihcy  do  move,  tlying  high ;  but  should  a  fresh 
breeze  prevail,  especially  one  from  the  eastward,  rare  sport 
ma)'  be  anticipated  j  and  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  a 
parly  of  four  or  five  gentlemen  returning  home,  after  a  couple 
of  days'  excursion,  with  fifty  or  sixty  canvass- backs,  besides 
some  other  ducks  of  inferior  note.  The  greatest  flight  of  ducks 
commonly  takes  place  between  daybreak  and  sunrise,  and 
while  it  lasts,  the  roaring  of  the  fowling-pieces,  the  bustle  of 
the  sportsmen,  the  fluttering  of  the  fowl,  and  the  plunging  of 
the  dogs,  constitute  a  scene  productive  of  intense  interest.  The 
dog  in  most  esteem  for  this  amusement  is  a  large  breed,  par~ 
takmg  of  the  qualities  of  the  Newfoundland  variety.  They 
trust  altogether  to  their  sight,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  saga- 
city tliey  will  manifest  in  watching  a  flock  of  ducks  that  had 
been  shot  at,  and  marking  the  birds  that  drop  into  the  water, 
even  at  a  considerable  distance  off.  WTien  at  fault,  the  mo- 
tion of  their  master's  hand  is  readily  obeyed  by  them ;  and 
when  unable  to  perceive  the  object  of  their  search,  they  will 
raise  themselves  iji  the  water  for  this  purpose,  and  will  not 
abmdon  the  pursuit  while  a  chance  remains  of  succeeding.  A 
generous,  well-trained  dog,  has  been  known  to  follow  a.  duck 
far  more  than  half  a  mile ;  and,  after  having  been  long  beyond 
die  reach  of  seeing  or  hearing  his  master,  to  return  puffing  and 
morting  under  his  load,  which  seemed  sufficient  to  drag  Iiim 
beneath  the  waves.  The  Editor  having  been  an  eyewitness 
of  similar  feats  of  these  noble  animals,  can  therefore  ^eak 
with  confidence  as  to  the  fact. 

"  On  the  Delaware,  but  few  of  thb  species,  comparatively, 
are  obtained,  for  the  want  of  proper  situations  whence  tliey  may 
be  shot  on  the  wing.     To  attempt  to  approach  tliem,  in  open 
m^Jt  with  a  boat,  is  unproductive  labour,  except  there  be  float- 
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ing  ice  in  the  river,  at  which  time,  if  the  shooCer  datke  him- 
self in  white,  and  paint  his  skiff  of  the  same  colour,  he  may  le 
deceive  the  ducks  as  to  get  within  a  few  feet  of  thenu  At  mA 
times  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  valuable  birds  get 
no  quarter*  But  there  is  one  caution  to  be  observed,  which 
experienced  sportsmen  never  omit :  it  is  to  go  always  mA  the 
current ;  a  duck  being  sagacious  enough  to  know  that  a  lump 
of  ice  seldom  advances  against  the  stream.  Hiey  are  ofkee 
shot,  with  us,  by  moonlight,  in  the  mode  related  in  the  fore- 
going account;  the  first  pair  the  Editor  ever  killed  was  in  this 
manner ;  he  was  then  a  boy,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified  with 
his  uncommon  acquisition. 

<*  As  the  Vali$inena  will  grow  in  all  our  firesh-water  rivets, 
in  coves,  or  places  not  affected  by  the  current,  it  would  be 
worth  the  experiment  to  transplant  this  vegetable  in  those 
waters  where  it  at  present  is  unknown.  There  is  little  doubt 
the  canvass-backs  would,  by  this  means,  be  attracted ;  and  thus 
would  afford  the  lovers  of  good  eating  an  opportunity  of  tas- 
ting a  delicacy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  unrivalled 
by  the  whole  feathered  race. 

^^  In  the  spring,  when  the  duck-grass  becomes  scarce,  the 
canvass-backs  are  compelled  to  subsist  upon  other  food,  parti- 
cularly shell-fish ;  their  flesh  then  loses  its  delicacy  of  flavour, 
and,  although  still  fat,  it  is  not  esteemed  by  epicures ;  hence 
the  ducks  are  not  much  sought  after ;  and  are  permitted  quietiy 
to  feed  until  their  departure  for  the  north. 

^^  Our  author  states  that  he  had  had  no  certain  accounts  of 
this  species  to  the  southward  of  James*  river,  Virginia.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1818,  the  Editor  saw  many  hundreds 
of  these  ducks  feeding  in  the  Savannah  river,  not  far  from 
Tybee  lighthouse.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of  can- 
vass-backs; but  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  considered  them 
as  fishing  ducks,  not  fit  to  be  eaten :  so  said  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  which  bore  the  Editor  to  Savannah.  But  a  pair  of  these 
birds  having  been  served  up  at  table,  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
convinced,  by  their  delicate  flavour,  that  they  had  lost  little  by 
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F4«ir  cliaoge  of  residence,  but  still  tnaiotained  their  superio- 
rity over  all  the  water  fowl  of  tliat  region.  In  the  river  St 
John,  in  East  Florida,  tlie  b^itor  also  saw  a  few  scattered  in- 
dividuals  of  this  species ;  bat  they  were  too  shy  to  be  approach- 

tad  within  gunshot. 
L  '**  The  canvBfis-backs  swim  very  low,  especial  I  y  when  fat;  and 
when  pursued  by  a  boat,  they  stretch  themselves  out  in  lines, 
in  the  manner  of  the  scaup  ducks,  so  that  some  of  the  flock 
are  always  enabled  to  reconnoitre  the  padHler,  and  give  in- 
formation to  the  rest  of  hi<<  motions.  When  the  look-out 
dudn  apprehend  danger,  the  stretching  up  of  their  necks  is 
the  agnal,  and  immediately  the  whole  squadron,  facing  to  the 
wind,  rise  with  a  noise  which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile." 
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This  is  a  common  associate  of  the  canvass-back,  frequent- 
ing the  same  places,  and  feeding  on  the  stems  of  the  same 
grass,  the  latter  eating  only  the  roots;  its  flesh  is  very  little 
bferior,  and  is  often  sold  in  our  markets  for  the  canvass-back 
ti>  those  unacquainted  with  the  characteristic  marks  of  each. 
Anxious  as  I  am  to  detenniue  precisely  whether  this  species 

*  A  wclUknowi]  duok  coalman  la  holb  ranlinenU,  kHping  to  tlie  hi  or 
1k|*  lakr*.  Hid  only  in  very  severe  winlrrs  tvunderiiig  to  any  client  inland. 
twill  I  ill »|»  Mtu  in  the  drcuya,  but  vrrj  Kldam  ulun.  frem  their  rap«rln«u  la 
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be  the  red*headed  widgeon^  pochard,  or  dun  bird*  of  England^ 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  point  to  my  own  8atiffiBU>- 
tion,  though  I  think  it  very  probably  the  same,  the  size,  ex- 
tent, and  general  description  of  the  pochard,  agreeing  pretty 
nearly  with  this. 

The  red-head  is  twenty  inches  in  leng^th,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  in  extent;  bill,  dark  slate,  sometimes  blade,  two  inches 
long,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  base,  famished 
with  a  large  broad  nail  at  the  extremity;  irides,  flame-colour- 
ed ;  plumage  of  the  head,  long,  velvety,  and  inflated,  running 
high  above  the  base  of  the  bill ;  head,  and  about  two  inches  of 
the  neck,  deep  glossy  reddish  chestnut ;  rest  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  black,  spreading  round  to  the  back ; 
belly,  white,  becoming  dusky  towards  the  vent  by  closely 
marked  undulating  lines  of  black ;  back  and  scapulars,  bluish 
white,  rendered  grey  by  numerous  transverse  waving  lines  of 
black ;  lesser  wing-coverts,  brownish  ash ;  wing-quills,  very 
pale  slate,  dusky  at  the  tips ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  sides 
under  the  wings,  brownish  black,  crossed  with  regular  zigzag 
lines  of  whitish ;  vent,  rump,  tail,  and  tail-coverts,  black ;  legs 
and  feet,  dark  ash. 

The  female  has  the  upper  part  of  the  head  dusky  brown» 
rest  of  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck,  a  light  sooty  brown ; 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  ashy  brown,  broadly  skirted  with 
whitish ;  back,  dark  ash,  with  little  or  no  appearance  of  white 
pencilling ;  wings,  bill,  and  feet  nearly  alike  in  both  sexes. 

This  duck  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  rivers  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  also  in  those  of  Jersey  and  New  York, 
but  always  in  fresh  water,  and  usually  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea ; — is  most  numerous  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesa* 
peake ;  and,  with  the  connoisseurs  in  good  eating,  ranks  next 
in  excellence  to  the  canvass-back.  Its  usual  weight  is  about  a 
pound  and  three  quarters  avoirdupois. 

The  red-head  leaves  the  bay  and  its  tributary  streams,  in 
March,  and  is  not  seen  till  late  in  October. 

*  Local  names  given  to  one  and  the  same  duck.     It  is  also  called  the  poker. 
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*.—BHff.  ii.  p.  <16.  pi.  7,  S.— Aofa'i  Mmgam,  No.  3864. 

BOSCH^S  M.f  JOR— Wiu.o[<aiiiv.a 


^^  The  male  of  this  species  has  a  large  flat  bony  labyrint))  OR 
the  bottom  of  the  windpipe,  very  much  like  that  of  the  can- 
vass-back, but  smaller  ;  over  one  of  it^  conciive  sides  is  spread 
an  exceeding  thin  transparent  skin,  or  membrane.    The  intes- 

^iioes  are  of  great  widtti,  and  measure  six  feet  in  length. 

f 

kam  bcnehiu,  £,iiin.    Sj/it. —  GmrL  i.  p.  53B. — Bonap.    Syitop.  p.  .183. — Firm. 
Br.   Aunt.  p.   123.— Lc  cuird  ^«u•llEe,    Ttmn.  JWnt.   p.   Sea.— Wild-dudc, 

^^  JUW.  Omilk.  Did.  ii.  uui  Supp Cnmmoa  wild-duck,  Stlby  lUuiL  Br.  OmilA. 

^E|L  6.  Aau  (boscbu)  domistirii,  Xorlh.  Zonl.  iL  f.  442. 


TuE  mallard,  or  common  wild-drake,  is  so  universally  known 
aa  scarcely  to  require  a  description.     It  measures  twenty-four 

*  ThU  wcll'IniDfTn  ipwies  becomn  inlenatiog,  whin  coaaidiired  u  the  ■tuck 

vhai«  lh>  ni«t  Sourlihing  duckeriea  of  th«  poultrf-yard  hate  •prung  ;  il  i( 

vumX  »mplj  apmd  otct  Europe  and    Amtric«,  nod    I   hure  rtwirtd  il  from 

India.      liniTcmll;  known,  il  1>  edecmed  for  tbe  table,  and  will  Telch  a  higher 

iriea  in  the  marketa  than  moat  of  tbe  Dthera  In  this  counirr,  and  in  Americ* 

•enna  onlj  inrinHed  bj  liie  caaTMs-baek.      lu  structure  iiid  general  economy, 

U  pccKDli  ■  miiel  Inieristiiig  farm,  combining  the  pflcniiariiie*  of  tbe  pelHgicarid 

nifft  lerratrlai.      It  will  live  and  And  a  auiitenance  ia  the  aea  and  its  cuuats,  bf 

U*>  ind  rliera,  and  in  the  midiit  of  extensive  moors  and  feus ;  it  poistssea  a 

ItwsfDl  fhun*.  and  Its  trioga  arc  adapted  to  stroog  flight ;  It  can  derive  it>  «ia- 

^^■wuce  cither  from  tbe  waters  or  tbe  more  inland  pasture*  and  cultivated  fleida; 

^HBm  an  Kipert  diver  when  necessity  culls  il  i  uid  its  breeding  places  are  cbosen 

^^Ktbe  ^ea  of  lakes  and  marshes,  on  the  ituaips  of  aged  treea  like  the  summer 

^^Pbk,  and  on  precipitous  clilTs.     In  tbe  taller  siluallon,  I  once  look  the  nesl  uf  a 

^^'Md-daek  within  ten  yards' dlsUnce  from  (bat  of  a  peregrine  falcon.    It  wasalln- 

<M  BO  a  priyectiDg  knoll  of  heather,  Jutting  from  an  ivied  cliff,  sod  tbe  tenant! 

aat  often  have  aeen  each  other  in  their  paaaage  to  and  from  their  precious  d»- 

fHa.   la  thiaspecieawe  have  thelype  uf  ihe  genua  fioicAoi.  The  centre  reathen 

•(  the  uil  are  lengthened,  hut  iisauma  a  diflereiit  form.  In  being  regulBriy  rolled 
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inches  in  length,  by  three  feet  in  extent,  and  weighs  vpwaids 
of  two  pounds  and  a  half;  the  hill  is  greenish  yellow ;  irideii' 
hazel;  head,  and  part  of  the  nedk,  deep  glossy  diangeablf 
green,  ending  in  a  narrow  collar  of  white ;  the  rest  of  the 
neck  and  breast  are  of  a  dark  purplish  chestnut ;  lesser  wiag* 
coverts,  brown  ash ;  greater,  crossed  near  the  extremities  mik 
a  band  of  white,  and  tipt  with  another  of  deep  relvety  blade ; 
below  this  lies  the  speculum,  or  beauty-spot,  of  a  ridi  and 
splendid  light  purple,  with  green  and  violet  reflections,  bound' 
ed  on  every  side  with  black ;  quills,  pale  brownish  ash ;  badk, 
brown,  skirted  with  paler ;  scapulars,  whitish,  crossed  widi 
fine  undulating  lines  of  black ;  rump  and  tail-coverts,  blade, 
glossed  with  green ;  tertials,  very  broad,  and  pointed  at  the 
ends ;  tail,  consisting  of  eighteen  feathers,  whitish,  centred 
with  brown  ash,  the  four  middle  ones  excepted,  which  are 
narrow,  black,  glossed  with  violet,  remarkably  concave,  and 
curled  upwards  to  a  complete  circle ;  belly  and  sides,  a  fine 
grey,  crossed  by  an  infinite  number  of  fine  waving  lines,  strongs 
er  and  more  deeply  marked  as  they  approach  the  vent ;  legs 
and  feet,  orange  red. 

The  female  has  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  dark  brown, 
broadly  bordered  with  brownish  yellow ;  and  the  lower  parts 
yellow  ochre,  spotted  and  streaked  with  deep  brown ;  the  chin 
and  throat,  for  about  two  inches,  plain  yellowish  white ;  wings, 
bill,  and  legs,  nearly  as  in  the  male. 

The  windpipe  of  the  male  has  a  bony  labyrinth,  or  bladder- 
like knob,  puffing  out  from  the  left  side.  The  intestines  mea- 
sure six  feet,  and  are  as  wide  as  those  of  the  canvass*back. 
The  windpipe  is  of  uniform  diameter,  until  it  enters  the 
labyrinth. 

This  is  the  original  stock  of  the  common  domesticated  duck, 
reclaimed,  time  immemorial,  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  now 


or  curled  up.  Some  specimens  want  the  white  ring  round  the  necic,  and  in  some 
parts  this  variety  is  so  common,  as  to  be  distinguished  by  the  herds  and  couDtry 
people. — £o. 
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P -become  so  serviceable  to  mmi.  In  many  individuids,  tlie  ge- 
neral garb  of  the  tame  drake  seems  to  litive  undergone  little  or 
no  altenUton  :  but  tlie  stamp  of  slavery  is  strongly  imprinted 
in  his  dull  indifferent  eye  and  grovelling  gait,  while  the  lofty 
look,  long  tapering  neck,  and  sprightly  acdon  of  the  former, 
bespeak  hk  native  spirit  and  independence. 

The  common  wild-duck  is  found  in  every  fresli  water  lake 
1  river  of  tiie  United  States  in  winter,  but  seldom  frequents 
e  sea-shores  or  salt  marshes.  Their  summer  residence  is  the 
,  the  great  nursery  of  this  numerous  genus.  Instances 
Iftve  been  known  of  some  solitary  pairs  breeding  here  in  au- 
In  England  these  instinces  are  more  common.  The 
St  is  usually  placed  in  the  most  solitary  recesses  of  the  marsh, 
or  bog,  amidst  coarse  grass,  reeds,  and  rushes,  and  generally 
contains  Irom  twelve  to  sixteen  eggs,  of  a  dull  greenish  white. 
The  young  are  led  about  by  the  mother  in  the  same  manner 
as  lliose  of  the  tame  duck,  but  with  a  superior  caution,  a  cun- 
ning^  and  watchful  vigilance  peculiar  to  her  situation.  The 
male  attaches  himself  to  one  female,  as  among  otlier  birds  in 
their  native  state,  and  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  her  and 
her  feeble  brood.  The  mallard  is  numerous  in  the  rice  fields 
of  the  southern  states  during  winter,  many  of  the  fields  being 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  water  ;  and,  the  scattered  grains 
of  the  former  harvest  lying  in  abundance,  the  ducks  swim 
dwut,  and  feed  at  pleasure. 

Tbe  flesh  of  the  common  wild-duck  is  in  general  and  high 
[  limation  ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  every  country  where 
^Ht  frvtjuents,  has  been  employed  in  inventing  stratagems  to 
^Hkerreacb  these  wary  birds,  and  procure  a  delicacy  for  the 
^Kw)le.  To  enumerate  all  these  various  contrivances  would  far 
nceed  our  limits :  a  few,  however,  of  the  most  simple  and 
iffiKtire  may  be  mentioned. 

In  some  ponds  frequented  by  these  birds,  five  or  six  wooden 
fibres,  cut  and  painted  so  as  to  represent  ducks,  and  sunk,  by 
[Hcces  of  lead  nailed  on  their  bottoms,  so  as  to  float  at  the 
oiual  depth  on  the  surface,  are  anchored  in  a  favourable  posi- 
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tion  for  being  raked  from  a  concealment  of  brushy  &c.  on  shore. 
The  appearance  of  these  usually  attracts  passing  flocksy  whidi 
alight,  and  are  shot  down.  Sometimes  eight  or  teu  of  these 
painted  wooden  ducks  are  fixed  on  a  firame  in  various  swim- 
ming postures,  and  secured  to  the  bow  of  the  gunner's  skiffy 
projecting  before  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weight  of  the 
frame  sinks  the  fig^ures  to  their  proper  depth ;  the  skiff  is  then 
dressed  with  sedge  or  coarse  grass  in  an  artful  manner,  as  low 
as  the  water's  edge ;  and  under  cover  of  this,  which  appeals 
like  a  party  of  ducks  swimming  by  a  small  island,  the  gunner 
floats  down  sometimes  to  the  very  skirts  of  a  whole  congregated 
multitude,  and  pours  in  a  destructive  and  repeated  fire  of  shot 
among  them.  In  winter,  when  detached  pieces  of  ice  are 
occasionally  floating  in  the  river,  some  of  the  gunners  on  the 
Delaware  paint  their  whole  skiff  or  canoe  white,  and,  laying 
themselves  flat  at  the  bottom,  with  their  hand  over  the  side, 
silently  managing  a  small  paddle,  direct  it  imperceptibly  into 
or  near  a  flock,  before  the  ducks  have  distinguished  it  from  a 
floating  mass  of  ice,  and  generally  do  great  execution  among 
them.  A  whole  flock  has  sometimes  been  thus  surprised  asleep, 
with  their  heads  under  their  wings.  On  land,  another  stratar 
gem  is  sometimes  practised  with  great  success.  A  large  tight 
hogshead  is  sunk  in  the  flat  marsh,  or  mud,  near  the  place 
where  ducks  are  accustomed  to  feed  at  low  water,  and  where 
otherwise  there  is  no  shelter ;  the  edges  and  top  are  artfully 
concealed  with  tufts  of  long  coarse  grass  and  reeds  or  sedge. 
From  within  this  the  gunner,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  watches 
his  collecting  prey,  and,  when  a  sufficient  number  offers, 
sweeps  them  down  with  great  effect.  The  mode  of  catching 
wild-ducks,  as  practised  in  India,*  China,f  the  island  of  Cey* 
Ion,  and  some  parts  of  South  America,^  has  been  often  de-^ 
scribed,  and  seems,  if  reliance  may  be  placed  on  those  accounts, 

*  Naval  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

f  Du  Halde,  History  of  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  14'2, 

\  Ulloa's  Voyage,  i.  p.  53. 
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II  deptb.      The  s 
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miy  practicable  iti  water  of 
corering  his  head  wit.ii  a  hollow  wooden  vessel  or  calabash, 
pierced  with  holes  to  see  through,  wades  into  the  water,  keep- 
ing his  head  only  above,  and,  thus  disguised,  moves  in  among 
the  flock,  which  take  the  appearance  to  be  a  mere  floating 
calabash,  while,  suddenly  pulling  them  under  by  the  legs,  he 
&steDS  them  to  his  girdle,  and  thus  takes  as  many  as  he  can 
conveniently  stow  away,  without  in  the  least  alarming  the  rest. 
They  are  also  taken  with  snares  made  of  horse  hair,  or  with 
hooks  baited  with  small  pieces  of  sheep's  lights,  which,  float- 
on  the  surface,  are  swallowed  by  tlie  ducks,  and  with  them 
hooks.  They  are  also  approached  under  cover  of  a  stalk- 
horse,  or  a  figure  formed  of  thin  boards,  or  other  proper 
materials,  and  painted  so  as  to  represent  a  horse  or  ox.  But 
all  these  methods  require  much  watching,  toil,  and  fatigue,  and 
their  success  is  but  trifling  when  compared  witli  that  of  the 
decoy  now  used  both  in  France  and  England,*  which,  from 
its  superiority  over  every  other  mode,  is  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  persons  of  this  country  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hocMi  of  extensive  marshes  frequented  by  wild-ducks,  as,  by  this 
method,  mallard  and  other  kinds  may  be  taken  by  thousands 
at  a  time.  The  following  circumstantial  account  of  these 
decoys,  and  the  manner  of  taking  wild-ducks  in  them  in  Eng- 
land, is  extracted  from  Bewick's  Historj/  uf  liritish  Birih,  vol. 
ii.  p.  294 : 

"  lu  the  lakes  where  they  resort,"  says  the  correspondent  of 
that  ingenious  author,  "  tlie  most  favourite  haunts  of  the  fowl 
ate  observed  :  then,  in  the  most  sequestered  part  of  this  haunt, 
dey  cut  a  ditch  about  four  yards  across  at  the  entrance,  and 
^ut  fifty  or  SLXty  yards  in  length,  decreasing  gradually  in 
I  vidth  from  the  entrance  to  tlie  fartlier  end,  which  is  not  more 
rioa  two  feet  wide.     It  is  of  a  circular  form,  but  not  bending 
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iaaeh  for  the  first  ten  yards.  Thebanksof  the  lake,  £ur  about 
ten  yards  on  each  side  of  this  ditch,  (or  pipe,  as  it  is  calicdi) 
are  kept  clear  from  reeds,  coarse  herbage,  &c.,  in  order  thit 
the  fowl  may  get  on  them  to  sit  and  dress  themseWes.  Acnsi 
this  ditch,  poles  on  each  side,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  dileh, 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  tops  bent  to  each  othw  aad 
tied  £Bst  These  poles  at  the  entrance  form  an  arch,  from  the 
top  of  which  to  the  water  is  about  ten  feet  This  arch  is  made 
to  decrease  in  height,  as  the  ditch  decreases  in  width,  till  the 
fiother  end  is  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  height  The 
poles  are  placed  about  six  feet  from  each  other,  and  connected 
together  by  poles  laid  leng^thwise  across  the  arch  and  tied  to- 
gether. Over  them  a  net,  with  meshes  sufficiently  small  to 
prevent  the  fowl  getting  through,  is  thrown  across,  and  made 
fast  to  a  reed  fence  at  the  entrance,  and  nine  or  ten  yards  up 
the  ditch,  and  afterwards  strongly  pegged  to  the  ground.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  pipe,  a  tunnel  net,  as  it  is  called,  is  fixed, 
about  four  jrards  in  length,  of  a  round  form,  and  kept  open  by 
a  number  of  hoops  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed 
at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  to  keep  it  distended.  Sup- 
posing the  circular  bend  of  the  pipe  to  be  to  the  right,  when 
you  stand  with  your  back  to  the  lake,  on  the  left  hand  side  a 
number  of  reed  fences  are  constructed,  called  shootings,  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  from  sight  the  decoy-man,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  fowl  in  the  decoy  may  not  be  alarmed 
while  he  is  driving  those  in  the  pipe  :  these  shootings  are  about 
four  yards  in  length,  and  about  six  feet  high,  and  are  ten  in 
number.     They  are  placed  in  the  following  manner  : — 
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fVom  the  end  of  the  last  shooting,  a  person  cannot  see  the  hike, 
owing  to  the  bend  of  the  pipe :  there  is  then  no  fieurther  occa- 
sion for  ahelter.     Were  it  not  for  those  shootings,  the  fowl 
that  remain  about  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  would  be  alarmed,  if 
the  person  driving  the  fowl  already  under  the  net  should  be 
exposed,  and  would  become  so  shy  as  to  forsake  the  place  en- 
tirely. The  first  thing  the  decoy-man  does  when  he  approaches 
die  pipe,  is  to  take  a  piece  of  lighted  turf  or  peat,  and  hold  it 
near  his  mouth,  to  prevent  the  fowl  smelling  him.     He  is 
attended  by  a  dog  taught  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him :  he 
walks  very  silently  about  half-way  up  the  shootings,  where  a 
small  piece  of  wood  is  thrust  through  the  reed  fence,  which 
makes  an  aperture  just  sufficient  to  see  if  any  fowl  are  in ;  if 
not,  he  walks  forward  to  see  if  any  are  about  the  mouth  of  the 
j^pe.     If  there  are,  he  stops  and  makes  a  motion  to  his  dog, 
and  gives  him  a  piece  of  cheese  or  something  to  eat ;  upon 
receiving  it  he  goes  directly  to  a  hole  through  the  reed  fence, 
(No.  1,)  and  the  fowl  immediately  fly  off  the  bank  into  the 
water;  the  dog  returns  along  the  bank,  between  the  reed 
fences  and  the  pipe,  and  comes  out  to  his  master  at  the  hole, 
(No.  2.)     The  man  now  gives  him  another  reward,  and  he 
repeats  his  round  again,  till  the  fowl  are  attracted  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  dog,  and  follow  him  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 
This  operation  is  called  working  them.  The  man  now  retreats 
fieurther  back,  working  the  dog  at  different  holes  till  the  fowl 
are  sufficiently  under  the  net :  he  now  commands  his  dog  to 
lie  down  still  behind  the  fence,  and  goes  forward  to  the  end  of 
the  pipe  next  the  lake,  where  he  takes  off  his  hat  and  gives  it 
a  wave  between  the  shooting ;  all  the  fowl  under  the  net  can  see 
bim,  but  none  that  are  in  the  lake  can.     The  fowl  that  are  in 
sight  fly  forward ;  and  the  man  runs  forward  to  the  next  shoot- 
iDg  and  waves  his  hat,  and  so  on,  driving  them  along  till  they 
come  to  the  tunnel  net,  where  they  creep  in  :  when  they  are 
all  in,  he  gives  the  net  a  twist,  so  as  to  prevent  their  getting 
back  :  he  then  takes  the  net  off  from  the  end  of  the  pipe  with 
what  fowl  he  may  have  caught,  and  takes  them  out,  one  at  a 
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time,  and  dislocates  their  necks,  nnd  liangs  the  net  on  again : 
and  all  is  ready  for  working  again. 


HEPEHENCES  TO  THE  CUT. 
Na.    1.   Doe'i  half,  wb«re  ha  gon  to  anbuk  thsFairl. 

S.    RHd  fenuM  on  ckcb  >lde  of  (be  maulh  gf  the  pipe 

3.    Wbere  the  deiwy-mBii  thowa  hlmsdf  tu  the  foirl  tint,  and  anrrwaHE  a 

the  eud  of  eiery  ihuoling. 
1.   Small  reed  TeDce  to  prerent  Ibe  fowl  Kelng  the  dog  when  hr  gort  to  un- 

5.  The  ihcKillngs, 

G.  Dng'i  bciln  between  the  thoollngi,  u«d  wbcD  working. 

?.  Tunnel  net  nt  the  end  of  the  pipe. 

8.  Mooth  of  Ibe  pipe. 

"  In  this  manner,  five  or  six  doiien  have  been  taken  at  one 
drift.  Wlipn  the  wind  blows  directly  in  or  out  of  the  pipe,  the 
fowl  seldom  work  well,  especially  when  it  blows  In,  If  many 
pipes  are  made  in  a  lake,  they  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
suit  different  winds. 

"  Duck  and  mallard  are  taken  from  August  to  June ;  teal 
or  widgeon  from  October  to  March ;  hecks,  smee,  golden-eyes, 
arps,  cricks,  and  pintails  or  sea  pheasants,  in  March  and  April. 

"  Poker  ducks  are  seldom  taken,  on  account  of  their  diving 
and  getting  back  in  the  pipe. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  ducks  feed  du- 
ring tlie  night,  and  that  all  is  ready  prepared  for  tlib  sport  in 
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the  evenii^*  The  better  to  entice  the  ducks  into  the  pipe, 
hemp  seed  is  strewed  occasionally  on  the  water.  The  season 
alknredy  by  act  of  Parliament,  for  catching  these  birds  in  this 
way,  18  from  the  latter  end  of  October  till  February. 

^  Futicular  spots,  or  decoys,  in  the  fen  countries,  are  let  to 
the  fowlers  at  a  rent  of  from  five  to  thirty  pounds  per  annum ; 
and  Pennant  instances  a  season  in  which  thirty-one  thousand 
two  hundred  ducks,  including  teals  and  widgeons,  were  sold  in 
London  only,  from  ten  of  these  decoys  near  Wainfleet,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. Formerly,  according  to  Willoughby,  the  ducks 
while  in  moult,  and  unable  to  fly,  were  driven  by  men  in  boats, 
fiiniiahed  with  long  poles,  with  which  they  splashed  the  water 
between  long  nets,  stretched  vertically  across  the  pools,  in  the 
shape  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  into  lesser  nets  placed  at  the 
point ;  and,  in  this  way,  he  says,  four  thousand  were  taken  at 
ene  driving  in  Deeping- Fen  ;  and  Latham  has  quoted  an  in- 
stance of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  being  taken 
in  two  days,  near  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  this  manner 
of  catching  them,  while  in  moult,  is  now  prohibited." 


THE  GADWALL ANAS  STREPERA— Plate  LXXL  Fig.   1. 

U  Chipna»  Briat.  vi.  p.  339,  a  pi.  33,  £g  1 — Buff.  he.  187.  PL  EnL  95a— 
Artt,  ZnoL  p.  575. — Lath,  Syn.  iii.  p.   515. — Peale's  Museum,  No.  2750. 

CHAULIODrS  .<fri?ffP£J?^^-SwAixso5  ?• 

^  itRperif  Zinn.  Syst,  i.  p.  200. — Lath,  Ind,  Omith.  ii.  p.  859.— -^omo/}. 
Symap.  p.  983- — Canard  chipeau,  ou  ridenne,  Temnu  Man.  ii.  p.  837. — Gad- 
Wall  or  Grejr,  Mamt.  Omith.  Diet,  i.  and  Suj^ — Bete.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  350. — 
Gadirall,  Sdby*»  lUunt.  Br.  OrHith,  pL  51. — Anas  (chauliodus)  strepcra,  North. 
Zod,  iL  p.  440.— .(icuufl  Chauliodus,  Strain.  Joum.  Royal  Instit.  No.  iv.  p.  19. 

This  beautiful  duck  I  have  met  with  in  the  very  distant  parts 
^f  the  United  States,  viz.  on  the  Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York, 

*  This  beautiful  duck  is  remarkable  in  presenting,  next  to  the  shoTellers,  the 
(^eate<tt  developement  uf  lateral  laminae  of  the  bill  ;  it  is  also  an  expert  diver. 
In  Britain  they  are  rare,  bnt  appear  more  common  in  the  loiver  countries  of 
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about  the  20th  of  October,  and  at  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio,  in 
February.  I  also  shot  it  near  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentudcy. 
With  its  particular  manners  or  breeding  place,  I  am  altogether 
unacquainted. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  twenty  inches ;  extent,  thirty- 
one  inches ;  bill,  two  inches  long,  formed  very  much  like  that 
of  the  mallard,  and  of  a  brownish  black ;  crown,  dusky  brown ; 
rest  of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck,  brownish  white,  both  thickly 
speckled  with  black ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  dusky 
black,  elegantly  ornamented  with  large  concentric  semicircles 
of  white ;  scapulars,  waved  with  lines  of  white  on  a  dusky 
ground,  but  narrower  than  that  of  the  breast ;  primaries,  ash ; 
greater  wing- coverts,  black,  and  several  of  the  lesser  coverts, 
immediately  above,  chestnut  red ;  speculum,  white,  bordered 
below  with  black,  forming  three  broad  bands  on  the  wing,  of 
chestnut,  black,  and  white  ;  belly,  dull  white ;  rump  and  tail- 
coverts,  black,  glossed  with  green ;  tail,  tapering,  pointed,  of 
a  pale  brown  ash,  edged  with  white ;  flanks,  dull  white,  ele- 
gantly waved  ;  tertials,  long,  and  of  a  pale  brown  ;  legs,  orange 
red. 

The  female  I  have  never  seen.  Latham  describes  it  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Differs  in  having  tlie  colours  on  tlie  wings  duller, 
though  marked  the  same  as  the  male ;  the  breast,  reddish 
brown,  spotted  with  black  ;  the  feathers  on  the  neck  and  back, 
edged  with  pale  red ;  rump,  the  same,  instead  of  black ;  and 
those  elegant  semicircular  lines  on  the  neck  and  breast  wholly 
wanting." 

The  flesh  of  this  duck  is  excellent,  and  the  windpipe  of  the 
male  is  furnished  with  a  large  labyrinth. 

The  gadwall  is  very  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  is  said  to  inhabit  England  in  winter,  and  various  parts 

Europe,  and  towards  the  north.  They  seem  very  abundant  in  Holland  ;  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October  they  were  the  most  common  duck  in  the 
market,  and  were  often  seen  in  abundance  on  the  lakes.  It  will  show  Mr 
Swainson's  genus  ChaitUodus.^—llu. 
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of  France  and  Italy ;  migrates  to  Sweden,  and  is  found  through- 
out Russia  and  Siberia.* 

It  is  a  very  quick  diver,  so  as  to  make  it  di£5cult  to  be  shot; 
flies  also  with  great  rapidity,  and  utters  a  note  not  unlike  that 
of  the  mallard,  but  louder.  Is  fond  of  salines  and  ponds  over- 
grown with  reeds  and  rushes.  Feeds  during  the  day,  as  well 
tt  in  the  morning  and  evening. 


EIDER  DUCK ANAS  MOLLISSIMA Plats  LXXL     Fig.  2, 

Malx. 

VOye  a  duvet,  on  TEider,  Bns$.  vi.  p.  294,  pi.  29,  3 Buff,  ix,  p.  103,  pL  6 

PL  Enl  209 Great  black  and  white  duck,  Edw,  pL  98. — Bewick,  ii.  p.  279. 

ArtL  ZooL  No.  480 Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  470. — Pealc^s  Museum,  No.  2706. 

aOMATEElA  MOLhlSSIMA^—lMKOui 

Adu  inollissima,  Linn,  Syst,  i.  p.  198. — Canard  eider,  Temm,  Man.  d'Omith,  ii. 
p.  848. — Eider,  or  Cutbbert*H  duck,  Mont.  Omith,  Diet,  i.  and  Supp. — Eider, 
SeRjjy  IBust.  Br.  Omith.  p.  70. — Fuligula,  (sub-gen.  somateria)  moUiasima,  Ponop. 
fymop,  p.  388. — Somatcria  moUistuma,  North  ZooL  ii.  p.  448* 


The  eider  duck  has  been  long  celebrated  in  Europe  for  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  down,  which,  for  softness, 

*  Latham. 

t  This  other  form  among  tbe  Anatida  was  proposed  by  Dr  Leacb,  and  will 
**Qtidii  only  two  species,  the  eider  and  king  ducks,  both  common  to  Europe  and 
AoMrica.  It  is  rery  well  marked,  and  possesses  some  peculiarities.  The  birds  are 
^y  tea  ducks,  keep  entirely  to  that  element,  and  breed  on  its  shores  or  islands, 
**^  are  never,  as  Dr  Richardson  remarks,  seen  on  fresh  water.  The  form 
^  ^ick,  rather  flat  and  heavy ;  the  plumage  of  the  males  possesses  decided  con- 
^'^^ting  colours  of  black  and  white  ;  the  females,  reddish  brown  ;  the  plumage 
^^e  head  projects  far  upon  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  is  of  u  thick  silky  texture, 
^oich  can  be  raised  or  swelled  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of 
"^  head  and  neck,  and  in  both  species  exhibits  remarkable  colours  not  often  seen 
^OQg  birds,  and  very  difficult  for  colourists  to  represent  —  pistachia  green, 
^^  *  pleasing  dull  shade  of  blue  verditer.     In  the  scapulars  of  tbe  Analida,  we 
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warmth,  lightness,  and  elasticity,  surpasses  that  of  all  other 
clucks.  The  quantity  found  in  one  nest  more  than  filled  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  yet  weighed  no  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  ;*  and  it  is  asserted  that  three  pounds  of  this  down  may 
be  compressed  into  a  space  scarce  bigger  than  a  man's  fist,  yet 
is  afterwards  so  dilatable  as  to  fill  a  quilt  five  feet  square,  f 

The  native  regions  of  the  eider  duck  extend  from  45^  N. 
to  the  highest  latitudes  yet  discovered,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Solitary  rocky  shores  and  islands  are  their  favour- 
ite haunts.  Some  wandering  pairs  have  been  known  to  breed 
on  the  rocky  islands  beyond  Portland,  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  southern  extent  of  their  breeding 
place.  In  England,  the  Fern  Isles,  on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland, are  annually  visited  by  a  few  of  these  birds,  being  the 
only  place  in  South  Britain  where  they  are  known  to  breed. 
They  occur  again  in  some  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 
Greenland  and  Iceland  abound  with  them,  and  here,  in  parti- 
cular places,  their  nests  are  crowded  so  close  together,  that  a 
person  can  scarcely  walk  without  treading  on  them.  The  nar 
tives  of  these  countries  know  the  value  of  the  down,  and  carry 
on  a  regular  system  of  plunder  both  of  it,  and  also  of  the  eggs. 

have  already  seen  a  variable  structure ;  they  are  here  of  considerable  breadth,  ri- 
gid texture,  and  curve  over  the  quills,  as  if  curled  with  an  iron.  The  feet  are 
placed  far  back,  and  show  great  powers  for  diving.  The  males  undergo  a  change 
of  plumage,  and  leave  the  females  as  soon  as  they  have  commenced  sitting,  when 
they  may  be  seen  in  large  flocks  by  themselves ;  they  commence  their  migrations 
much  sooner  than  the  females.  It  is  to  this  bird  that  we  are  principally  indebt- 
ed for  the  valuable  eider  down,  though  many  others  of  the  northern  aquatic  fowl 
produce  one  equally  fine,  which  is  often  mixed  with  it.  Lemmius  remarks,  that 
the  eiders  are  in  immense  profusion  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Lapland ; 
when  hatching,  the  eggs  are  often  the  prey  of  the  crows  and  of  Larua  marvMUT^ 
who  drag  the  female  from  her  nest  and  destroy  them  or  the  young.  The  male, 
however,  if  he  perceives  the  assault,  makes  furious  attacks,  and  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds in  beating  them  off.  They  are  very  familiar,  building  close  to  the  housea 
of  the  fishermen  ;  the  female  will  even  allow  herself  to  he  lifted  from  the  eggs 
and  set  down  again;  and  sometimes  a  countryman  will  carry  the  young  in 
his  hat  from  the  nest  to  the  sea,  the  duck  running  by  his  side,  moaning  gently 
with  anxiety. — £d. 

•  PxMNAMT.  f  Salem.  Omith.  p.  4-16. 


'Die  n^t  is  generally  formed  outwardly  of  drift  grass,  diy  ad 
weed,  aod  such  like  nmterials ;  tlte  inside  composed  of  a  larg 
quantity  of  down  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  female.  I 
ihb  soft  elastic  bed  she  deposits  live  eg^s,  extremely  smooth  an 
gbftsy,  of  a  pale  olive  colour ;  tiiey  are  also  warmly  covered  wit 
the  tiame  kind  of  down.  When  the  whole  number  is  laid,  the 
are  taken  away  by  the  natives,  and  also  the  down  with  whic 
the  nest  is  lined,  together  with  that  which  covers  tlie  egg 
The  female  once  more  strips  her  breast  of  the  remaining  dowi 
nnti  lays  a  second  time ;  even  this,  witli  the  eggs,  is  generall 
taken  away,  and  it  is  said  that  the  male,  in  this  extremity,  fu] 
nisbes  tlie  third  quantity  of  down  from  his  own  breast ;  butt 
liie  cruel  robbery  be  a  third  time  repeated,  they  abandon  ti 
place  altogether.  One  female,  during  the  whole  time  of  laj 
ing,  generally  gives  half  a  pound  of  down;  and  we  are  toU 
that  in  the  year  1 750,  the  Iceland  Company  sold  as  much  of  th: 
uticle  as  amounted  to  three  tliousand seven  hundred  and  fort} 
*■»  «fe  five  banco  dollars,  besides  what  was  directly  sent  to  Glucl 

«W  BiH       stadt*     The  down  from  dead  birds  is  little  esteemed,  bavin 
hMl  its  elasticity. 

These  birds  associate  togetlier  in  flocks,  generally  in  dee 
water,  diving  for  sliell-fisb,  which  constitute  their  princips 
food.  They  frequently  retire  to  the  rocky  shores  to  rest,  pai 
ttcularly  on  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  storm.  The 
sre  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  are  occasionall 
uen  in  winter  as  far  south  as  the  Capes  of  Delaware.  The: 
B«li  is  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  but  taste 
Mfongly  of  fish. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  two  feet  three  inches,  exten 
"f«  feet ;  weight,  between  six  and  seven  pounds  ;  the  hea 
<*  Urge,  and  the  bill  of  singular  structure,  being  three  incht 
'n  iengtli,  forked  in  a  remarkable  manner,  running  high  up  i 
we  forehead,  between  which  the  plumage  descends  nearly  1 
•lie  nostril;  the  whole  of  tlie  bill  is  of  a  dull  yellowish  I 


•  Letleri  on  htknd,  lij-  t'sg 
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colour,  somewhat  dusky  in  the  middle ;  upper  part  of  the  head, 
deep  velvet  black,  divided  laterally  on  the  hind  head  by*a 
whitish  band ;  cheeks,  white ;  sides  of  the  head,  pale  pea- 
green,  marked  with  a  narrow  line  of  white  dropt  from  the  ear 
feathers ;  the  plumage  of  this  part  of  the  head,  to  the  throat,  is 
tumid,  and  looks  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end,  for  immediately  be- 
low the  neck  it  suddenly  narrows,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  buffel-head,  enlarging  again  greatly  as  it  descends,  and  has 
a  singular  hollow  between  the  shoulders  behind;  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  scapulars,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and 
sides  of  the  rump,  are  pure  white ;  lower  part  of  the  breast, 
belly,  and  vent,  black ;  tail,  primaries,  and  secondaries,  brown- 
ish black ;  the  tertials  curiously  curved,  falling  over  the  wing ; 
legs,  short,  yellow ;  webs  of  the  feet,  dusky. 

Latham  has  given  us  the  following  sketch  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  young  males  to  their  perfect  colours : — *'  In 
the  first  year  the  back  is  white,  and  the  usual  parts,  except  the 
crown,  black ;  but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  variegated  with  black 
and  white.  In  the  second  year,  the  neck  and  breast  are  spot- 
ted black  and  white,  and  the  crown  black.  In  the  third,  the 
colours  are  nearly  as  when  in  full  plumage,  but  less  vivid,  and 
a  few  spots  of  black  still  remaining  on  the  neck ;  the  crown, 
black,  and  bifid  at  the  back  part. 

"  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  the  same,  being  covered 
with  a  kind  of  hairy  down ;  throat  and  breast,  whitish ;  and 
a  cinereous  line  from  the  bill  through  the  eyes  to  the  hind 
head."* 

*  SynopaiSf  iil.  471. 
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FEMALE  EIDER  DUCK Plate  LXXI.    Fig.  3. 

Peak's  Museum,  No.  2707. 
SOMATEKiA  MOLLISSIArA^—LzACU. 


The  difference  of  colour  in  these  two  birds  is  singularly 
great  The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the  male,  and  the 
bill  does  not  rise  so  high  in  the  forehead ;  the  general  colour 
19  a  dark  reddish  drab,  mingled  with  lighter  touches,  and  every 
where  spotted  with  black ;  wings,  dusky,  edged  with  reddish ; 
the  greater  coverts,  and  some  of  the  secondaries,  are  tipt  with 
white ;  tail,  brownish  black,  lighter  than  in  the  male ;  the  plu- 
mage in  general  is  centred  with  bars  of  black,  and  broadly 
bordered  with  rufous  drab;  checks  and  space  over  the  eye, 
l^t  drab  ;  belly,  dusky,  obscurely  mottled  with  black ;  legs 
and  feet,  as  in  the  male. 

Van  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland^  observes  respecting  this 
duck,  that  '*  the  young  ones  quit  the  nest  soon  after  they  are 
batched,  and  follow  the  female,  who  leads  them  to  the  water, 
where,  having  taken  them  on  her  back,  she  s^vims  with  them 
a  few  yards,  and  then  dives,  and  leaves  them  floating  on  the 
water!  In  this  situation  they  soon  learn  to  take  care  of 
diemselves,  and  are  seldom  afterwards  seen  on  the  land,  but 
five  among  the  rocks,  and  feed  on  insects  and  sea- weed." 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  these  birds, 
but  hitherto  without  success. 
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THE  SMEW,  OR  WHITE  NUN— MERGUS  ALB£LLUS» 

Plate'lXXL— Fio.  4. 

Le  petit  barle  huppe,  ou  la  piette,  JBriss,  vi.  p.  249,  3.  pL  24,  fig.  1. — JBmff.  Tui. 

p.  275,  pi.  24 PL  Enl  449 Bewick,  ii.   p.  ^S.—Lath.  Syn.  lii.  p.  428. 

— Arct,  Zool.  No.  46a 

MERGUS  ALBELLUS.—USSX.V&* 

Mergus  albellus,  Linn,  SytL  i.  p.  209. — Bonap.  Synop.  p.  397.— Hark  piette^ 
Temm,  Man.  (T  Omith.  ii.  p.  887.— Minute  merganiser,  Mont,  Omith.  Ditt,  L 
and  Supp, — Lough  diver,  and  red-headed  smew,  Penn,  for  young  and  fenudc— 
Smew,  SeBnf,  lUust,  Br,   Omith.  pi.  69. 

This  is  another  of  those  mergansers  commonly  known  in 
this  country  by  the  appellation  of  fishermen,  fisher  ducks,  or 
divers.  The  present  species  is  much  more  common  on  the  coast 
of  New  England  than  farther  to  the  south.  On  the  shores  of 
New  Jersey  it  is  very  seldom  met  with.  It  is  an  admirable 
diver,  and  can  continue  for  a  long  time  under  water.  Its  food 
is  small  fry,  shell-fish,  shrimps,  &e.  In  England,  as  with  us, 
the  smew  is  seen  only  during  winter ;  it  is  also  found  in  France, 
in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  called  la  Piette^  as  in  parts  of  Eng- 
land it  is  named  the  magpie  driver.  Its  breeding-place  is 
doubtless  in  the  Arctic  regions,  as  it  frequents  Iceland ;  and 
has  been  observed  to  migrate  with  other  mergansers  and  seve- 
ral kinds  of  ducks  up  the  river  Wolga  in  February.f 

The  smew,  or  white  nun,  is  nineteen  inches  in  length,  and 
two  feet  three  inches  in  extent ;  bill,  black,  formed  very  much 
like  that  of  the  red-breasted  merganser,  but  not  so  strongly 

*  The  male  of  this  merganser  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  delicate-look* 
ing  of  the  genus,  the  colours  being  entirely  of  the  purest  black  and  white.  The 
bill  presents  a  shorter  and  more  dilated  form  than  its  congeners,  approach* 
ing  almost  to  some  of  the  more  aberrant  ducks.  It  is  very  rare  in  this  country, 
and  appears  only  in  winter.  The  propagation  and  extent  of  the  breeding  migra- 
tions are  only  surmised,  and  we  possess  no  very  authentic  authority  upon  the 
subject ;  they  are  said,  however,  to  resemble  the  others. — £d. 

•\  Dec,  JRuss,  ii.  p.  J  46. 
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toothed ;  irides,  dark ;  head,  crested ;  crown,  white ;  hind 
bead,  black;  round  the  area  of  the  eye,  a  large  oval  space  of 
blade ;  whole  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  white,  marked  on  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  breast  with  a  curving  line  of  black ; 
back,  black;  scapulars,  white,  crossed  with  several  faint  dusky 
bars ;  shoulder  of  the  wing  and  primaries,  black ;  secondaries 
and  greater  coverts,  black,  broadly  tipt  with  white ;  across  the 
ksser  coverts,  a  large  band  of  white ;  sides  and  flanks,  crossed 
with  waving  lines ;  tail,  dark  ash ;  legs  and  feet,  pale  bluish 
date. 

The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the  male ;  the  bill,  a 
dark  lead  colour ;  crest  of  the  same  peculiar  form  as  that  of  the 
BMle,  but  less,  and  of  a  reddish  brown ;  marked  round  the  area 
of  the  eyes  with  dusky ;  cheeks,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and 
beQy,  white ;  round  the  middle  of  the  neck,  a  collar  of  pale 
blown;  breast  and  shoulders,  dull  brown  and  whitish  inter- 
sized:  wings  and  back,  marked  like  those  of  the  male,  but  of 
a  deep  brownish  ash  in  those  parts  which  in  him  are  black; 
kga  and  feet,  pale  blue.     The  young  birds,  as  in  the  other 
tbree  species,  strongly  resemble  the  female  during  the  first  and 
part  of  the  second  year.  As  these  changes  of  colour,  from  the 
garb  of  the  female  to  that  of  the  male,  take  place  in  the  re- 
note  regions  of  the  north,  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  de- 
tecting them  in  their  gradual  progress  to  fidl  plumage.  Hence, 
ai  both  males  and  females  have  been  found  in  the  same  dress, 
tome  writers  have  considered  them  as  a  separate  species  from 
die  smew,  and  have  given  to  them  the  title  of  the  red-headed 
imew. 

In  the  ponds  of  New  England,  and  some  of  the  lakes  in  the 
«tate  of  New  York,  where  the  smew  is  frequently  observed, 
these  red-headed  kind  are  often  found  in  company,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  other,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  and  bear, 
in  the  markings,  though  not  in  the  colours,  of  their  plumage, 
evident  proof  of  their  being  the  same  species,  but  younger 
birds  or  females.  The  nude,  like  the  Muscovy  drake,  and 
many  others,  when  arrived  at  his  full  size,  is  nearly  one-third 
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heavier  than  the  female ;  and  this  disproportion  of  weigl 
difference  of  colour,  in  the  full-grown  males  and  fenial< 
characteristic  of  the  whole  genus. 


RUDDY  DUCK ANAS  RUBIDUS. 

Plate  LXXI.  Fio.  5.  Male. 

PeedeM  Museumy  No.  2808. 
FULIGULA  nUBIDA^BofixrAKtE,* 

Fuligula  (oxyiira)  rubida,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  891. — Fuligula  rubida,  Nori 
ii«  p.  4d5*— Anafl  Jamucensia,  Ord'a  Edit,  p.  133. 

This  very  rare  duck  was  shot  some  years  ago  on  th 
Delaware,  and  appears  to  be  an  entire  new  species.  Tl 
cimen  here  figured,  with  the  female  that  accompanies 
which  was  killed  in  tlie  same  river,  are  the  only  individ 
their  kind  I  have  met  with.  They  are  both  preserved 
superb  museum  of  my  much  respected  friend,  Mr  Pe 
this  city. 

On  comparing  this  duck  with  the  description  given  1 
tham  of  the  Jamaica  shoveller,  1  was  at  first  inclined  to  1 
I  had  found  out  the  species ;  but  a  more  careful  exam 
of  both  satisfied  me  that  they  cannot  be  the  same,  as  tl 
sent  differs  considerably  in  colour ;  and,  besides,  has  soi 
culiarities  which  the  eye  of  that  acute  ornithologist  coi 
possibly  have  overlooked,  in  his  examination  of  the  spec: 

*  Bonaparte  haa  propofied  tbis  form  as  tbe  type  of  a  sub-gen  as,  ui 
nanae  of  Oxyura,  from  tbe  form  of  the  tail.  And  Mr  Swainson  obsenr 
suspect  that  this  bird,  and  one  or  two  others  of  similar  form,  found  by  i 
pica]  Brazil^  will  constitute  a  sub-genus."  There  are  many  modificatii 
the  Fuligtda  in  this  bird,  which  would  with  additional  species,  entitle  a  sv 
and,  in  that  case,  Oxyura  may  be  adopted.  They  seem  very  rare,  and 
has  the  merit  of  first  distinguishing  them ;  the  bill  becomes  much  br 
the  tip,  and  the  lamellae  are  more  prominent  than  in  Fuligula ;  tbe 
placed  very  far  back,  and  the  hind  toe  is  furnished  with  a  much  narrow 
brane. — £o. 
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to  haye  been  received  by  him  from  Jamaica.  Wherever  the 
general  retidence  of  this  species  may  be,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  at  least,  it  is  extremely  rare,  since  among  the  many 
diOQsandB  of  ducks  brought  to  our  markets  during  winter,  I 
kave  never  heard  of  a  single  individual  of  the  present  kind 
kanng  been  found  among  them. 

The  ruddy  duck  is  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
tventy-two  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  broad  at  the  tip,  the 
■nder  mandible  much  narrower,  and  both  of  a  rich  light  blue ; 
Mtrils  small,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill;  cheeks  and 
dun,  white ;  front,  crown,  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  down 
nearly  to  the  back,  black ;  rest  of  the  neck,  whole  back,  sca- 
polan,  flanks,  and  tail-coverts,  deep  reddish  brown,  the  colour 
if  bright  mahogany ;  wings,  plain  pale  drab,  darkest  at  the 
pointB ;  tail,  black,  greatly  tapering,  containing  eighteen  nar- 
row-pointed feathers ;  the   plumage  of  the  breast  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  remarkable  kind,  being  dusky  olive  at 
bottom,  ending  in  hard  bristly  points  of  a  silvery  grey,  very 
audi  resembling  the  hair  of  some  kinds  of  seal  skins ;  all  these 
ire  thickly  marked  with  transverse  curving  lines  of  deep 
brown ;  belly  and  vent,  silver  grey,  thickly  crossed  with  dusky 
tBve ;  under  tail-coverts,  white  ;  legs  and  feet,  ash-coloured. 


FEMALE  RUDDY  DUCK — Plate  LXXI.  Fig.  6. 

Tttdet  Museum,  No.  2809. 

FULIGVLA  RUBIDA,—BoNAPAvrz,  Ych'Ng. 

This  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  male  ;  the  front,  lores, 
^  crown,  deep  blackish  brown ;  bill,  as  in  the  male,  very 
Inroad  at  the  extremity,  and  largely  toothed  on  the  sides,  of 
&e  same  rich  blue ;  cheeks,  a  dull  cream ;  neck,  plain  dull 
drab,  sprinkled  about  the  auriculars  with  blackish ;  lower  part 
of  the  neck  and  breast,  variegated  with  grey,  ash,  and  reddish 
brown ;  the  reddish  dies  oif  towards  the  belly,  leaving  this  last 
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of  a  dull  white,  shaded  with  dusky  ash ;  wings,  as  in  the  male; 
tail,  brown ;  scapulars,  dusky  brown,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
whitish,  giving  them  a  grey  appearance ;  legs,  ask 

A  particular  character  of  this  species  is  its  tapering  sharp 
pointed  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  very  narrow ;  the  body 
is  short ;  the  bill,  very  nearly  as  broad  as  some  of  those  called 
shovellers ;  the  lower  mandible  much  narrower  than  the  upper. 

Mr  Ord  has  added  a  very  elaborate  description  in  his  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  completing  the  history  of  this  bird,  which 
we  have  thought  best  to  print,  as  showing  many  points  of  dis* 
cussion;  we,  however,  consider  the  species  established  ai 
above  named. 

*^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  states  that  the 
two  ducks  of  this  species  figured  in  the  plate,  as  male  and  fe* 
male,  were  the  only  individuals  that  he  had  ever  met  witL 
They  had  been  shot  on  the  river  Delaware ;  and  were  depo- 
sited in  Peale's  Museum.  ^  On  comparing  this  duck,'  he  ob- 
serves, '  with  the  description  given  by  Latham  of  the  Jamaica 
shoveller^  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  I  had  found  out  the 
species ;  but  a  more  careful  examination  of  both  satisfied  me 
that  they  cannot  be  the  same,  as  the  present  differs  consider- 
ably in  colour ;  and,  besides,  has  some  peculiarities  which  the 
eye  of  that  acute  ornithologist  could  not  possibly  have  over^ 
looked,  in  his  examination  of  the  species  said  to  have  been 
received  by  him  from  Jamaica.  Wherever  the  general  resi- 
dence of  this  species  may  be,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  at  least, 
it  is  extremely  rare,  since  among  the  many  thousands  of  ducks 
brought  to  our  markets  during  winter,  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  single  individual  of  the  present  kind  having  been  found 
among  them.' 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  in  ornithology  well  worthy  of  note, 
that  migratory  birds  frequently  change  their  route,  and,  con- 
sequently, become  common  in  those  districts  where  they  had 
been  either  unknown,  or  considered  very  rare.  Of  the  Sylvia 
magnolia^  Wilson  declares  that  he  had  seen  but  two  indivi- 
duals, and  these  in  the  western  country ;  the  Muscicapa  cucul" 
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lata  he  says  is  seldom  observed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
narthem  states ;  the  Muscicapa  pusilla,  and  the  Muscicapa  Ca- 
midauisy  he  considered  rare  birds  with  us ;  notwithstanding, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1815,  all  of  these  were  seen  in  our  gar* 
dens ;  and  the  Editor  noted  the  last  mentioned  as  among  the 
most  numerous  of  the  passenger  birds  of  that  season. 

^  The  subject  of  this  chapter  affords  a  case  in  point  The 
year  subsequent  to  the  death  of  our  author,  this  duck  began 
to  make  its  appearance  in  our  waters.  In  October,  1814,  the 
Editor  procured  a  female,  which  had  been  killed  from  a  flock, 
eonnsting  of  five,  at  Windmill  Island,  opposite  to  Philadel- 
phia. In  October,  1818,  he  shot  three  individuals,  two  females 
and  a  male ;  and  in  April  last  another  male,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept one,  w^e  young  birds.  He  has  also,  at  various  times, 
nnce  1814,  seen  several  other  male  specimens  of  this  species, 
not  one  of  which  was  an  adult.  In  effect,  the  only  old  males 
which  he  has  ever  seen  are  that  in  Peale's  Museum,  and  an- 
other in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Fhiladelphia. 

**  The  duck  figured  in  the  plate  as  the  female  was  a  young 
nale^  as  the  records  of  the  Museum  show ;  the  great  differ- 
ctce  between  its  colours  and  markings,  and  those  of  the  full- 
plomaged  male,  having  induced  the  author  to  conclude  it  was 
t  female,  although  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
the  young  males  of  several  species  of  this  genus  so  nearly  re- 
Nmble  the  other  sex,  it  requires  a  very  accurate  eye,  aided 
by  much  experience,  to  distinguish  them  by  their  external 
diaracters.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  present  spe- 
cies ;  the  yearlings  of  both  sexes  are  alike ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
til the  succeeding  spring  that  those  characters  appear  in  the 
"Dales  which  enable  one  to  indicate  them,  independent  of 
dissection. 

"  The  opinion  of  our  author  that  this  species  is  not  the  Ja- 
Durica  shoveller  of  Latham,  the  Editor  cannot  subscribe  to,  it 
Spearing  to  him  that  the  specimen  from  which  Latham  took 
^is  description,  was  a  young  male  of  the  duck  now  before  us. 
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The  latter  informs  us  that  the  species  appears  in  Jamaica  in 
October  or  November ;  remains  till  March ;  and  then  retires 
to  the  north.  This  account  coincides  with  ours :  we  see  the 
bird  on  its  way  to  the  south  in  October ;  it  reaches  Jamaica 
in  November ;  it  departs  thence  in  March,  and  revisits  us,  in 
regular  progression,  in  April.  Where  its  summer  residence  is 
we  are  not  informed;  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  whedier 
the  species  is  numerous  in  any  part  of  our  continent  or  not 

"  Judging  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Ural  duck  of  Eu- 
ropean writers,  there  should  seem  to  be  a  great  affinity  be* 
tween  that  and  the  present.  Through  the  polite  attention  of 
Mr  Charles  Bonaparte,  the  Editor  was  enabled  to  examine  a 
female  specimen  of  the  former ;  and  as  he  perceived  some  dif- 
ferences, he  will  here  note  them.  The  bill  of  the  Ural  duck, 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  is  two  inches  long ;  that  of  our 
duck  is  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  it  is  also  less  gibbous  at 
the  base  than  in  the  former,  and  it  is  less  depressed  above : 
the  tail  feathers  of  the  Ural  duck  are  guttered  their  whole 
length ;  those  of  the  ruddy  duck  are  slightly  canaliculated  at 
their  tips ;  the  lateral  membrane  of  the  inner  toe  of  the  latter 
is  not  half  the  breadth  of  that  of  the  former.  In  other  respects 
the  females  of  the  two  species  much  resemble  each  other.  In 
order  to  draw  a  just  parallel,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine 
a  male  specimen  of  the  European  bird,  which  our  cabinets  do 
not  possess. 

"  The  adult  male,  figured  in  the  plate,  is  thus  described  by 
our  author  :  *  Length,  fifteen  inches  and  a  half;  extent,  twen- 
ty-two inches  ;  bill,  broad  at  the  tip,  the  under  mandible  much 
narrower  than  the  upper,  and  both  of  a  rich  light  blue  ;  *  nos- 
trils small,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  cheeks  and  chin 
white ;  front,  crown,  and  back  part  of  the  neck  down  nearly 
to  the  back,  black ;  rest  of  the  neck,  whole  back,  scapulars, 
flanks,  and  tail-coverts,  deep  reddish  brown,  the  colour  of 

*  So  coloured  in  Peale's  specimen  ;  but  there  iK  reason  to  conjecture  that  the 
colour  of  the  upper  mandible  alono  wrh  a  blue  ash. 
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ight  mahogany;  wings,  pale  plain  drab,  darkest  at  tlio  points; 
tail,  black,  greatly  tapering,  containing  eigliteen  narrow-point- 
ed feathers;  the  plumage  of  the  breast,  and  upper  port  of  the 
ueck,  is  of  a  remarkable  kind,  being  dusky  olive  at  bottom^ 
ending  in  hard  bristly  point*  of  a  silvery  grey,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  hair  of  some  kinds  of  seal-skins — this  plumage  is 
thickly  marked  with  transverse  curving  lines  of  deep  brown ; 
lielly  and  vent,  silver  grey,  thickly  crossed  with  dusky  olive ; 
under  taiUcoverts,  white ;  legs  and  feet,  ash-coloured.' 

"  The  female  is  fifteen  inches  in  length ;  bill,  to  the  angle  of 
the  inuutli,  one  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  its  lower  half 
very  broad,  of  a  deep  dusky  olive,  the  nail  resembling  a  narrow 
clasp  of  iron  ;  nostrils,  oval,  with  a  carved  furrow  below  tliem ; 
eyes,  small  and  dark ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  from  the 
bill  to  the  hind  head,  variegated  with  shining  bronze  and 
blackish  bron'o,  the  latter  crossing  the  head  in  lines ;  cheeks, 
u-hite,  mixed  with  dusky,  and  some  touches  of  bronze ;  lores, 
lirab  and  dnsky,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  white ;  neck, 
kbort  and  tliick;  its  lower  half  above,  extending  between  the 
(boulders,  drab,  mixed  with  dusky ;  throat,  and  whole  lower 
ports,  dusky  ash,  the  plumage  tipt  with  dull  white,  having  a 
nlrer  grey  appearance ;  the  upper  parts  are  dusky,  marked  or 
|>enciled  with  pale  ferruginous,  and  dull  white ;  breast,  slightly 
1  ^ed  with  reddish  brown ;  the  wings  are  small,  greatly  con- 
^■■re,  and,  when  closed,  are  short  of  the  extremities  of  the  tail- ' 
^^■rerts,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch ;  they  are  dusky,  their 
^^herts  finely  dotted  or  powdered  with  white  ;  tail,  dusky, 
I  Barked  at  ite  extremity  with  a  few  very  fine  dots  of  reddish 
■bile ;  it  extends  beyond  its  Upper  coverts  two  inches  and  a 
wlf;  under  tail-coverts,  white;  legs  and  feet,  dusky  slate; 
''eight,  sixteen  ounces  and  a  half.  The  gizzard  of  the  above 
wiitained  sand,  and  some  small  seeds.  Her  eggs  were  nume- 
'ous,  and  tolerably  large ;  hence,  as  she  was  shot  in  the  month 
"'  October,  it  was  conjectured  that  she  was  a  bird  of  the  pre- 
'^ng  year. 
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^'  The  young  male,  shot  in  April  last,  measured  fifteen  indies 
in  length ;  its  irides  were  dark  brown ;  bill,  elevated  at  the 
base,  slightly  gibbous,  and  blue  ash,  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
tip,  mixed  with  dusky,  lower  mandible,  yellowish  flesh  colour, 
marbled  with  dusky ;  crown,  brown  black ;  throat  and  cheeks, 
as  far  as  the  upper  angle  of  the  bill,  white,  stained  with  Inright 
yellow  ochre ;  auriculars,  almost  pure  white ;  the  black  firom 
the  crown  surrounded  the  eyes,  and  passed  round  the  white 
of  the  auriculars ;  hind  head,  black,  mixed  with  ferruginous; 
breast  and  shoulders,  bright  ferruginous ;  belly,  ash  and  silyer 
white;  back  and  scapulars,  liver  brown,  finely  penciled  with 
grey  and  reddish  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  the  same 
ground  colour,  but  the  markings  not  so  distinct;  wings,  light 
liver  brown,  the  lesser  coverts  finely  powdered  with  grey;  on 
the  back  and  scapulars,  the  flanks,  and  around  the  base  of  the 
neck,  the  brownish  red,  or  bright  mahogany-coloured  plumage, 
which  distinguishes  the  adult  male,  was  coming  out;  inner 
webs  of  the  tail,  partly  dusky,  outer  webs,  for  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  and  the  tip,  dirty  ferruginous ;  legs,  blue  ash  in 
front,  behind,  the  toes  and  webs,  dusky.   When  the  tail  is  not 
spread,  it  is  somewhat  conical,  and  its  narrow-pointed  fea- 
thers are  slightly  guttered  at  their  tips ;  when  spread,  it  is 
wedge-shaped.      The   trachea  is   of  nearly   equal  diameter 
throughout ;  and  has  no  labyrinth  or  enlargement  at  its  lower 
part. 

"Another  young  male,  shot  in  October,  measured  fifteen  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-three  inches  in  breadth; 
bill,  greenish  black,  lower  mandible,  yellowish  flesh  colour, 
mixed  with  dusky ;  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  head  a  deep  liver 
brown,  the  tips  of  the  plumage  bronzed ;  whole  upper  parts 
dark  umber  brown,  penciled  with  pale  ferruginous,  buff  and 
white ;  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  a  brown  marking  ex- 
tended towards  the  eye ;  tail,  dusky,  ash- coloured  at  its  extre- 
mity ;  legs  and  feet,  dusky  ash,  toes  paler,  having  a  yellowish 
tinge,  webs  dusky,  claws  sharp. 
"  The  shafts  of  the  tail  feathers  of  all  these  specimens,  except 
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d>at  shot  in  April,  projected  beyond  the  webs ;  ia  one  Bpeci- 
meo,  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  middle  feathers  projected  an  inch, 
and  was  ramified  into  rigid  bristles,  resembling  those  of  the 
tul  of  Buffon's  Sarcelle  a  queue  epineuse  de  Cayenne,  PI.  Enl. 
967 ;  in  all  the  specimens,  there  was  the  appearance  of  the 
tail  feathers  having  been  furnished  with  the  like  process,  but 
which  had  been  rubbed  off.  Can  it  be  that  this  duck  makes 
lue  of  its  tail  in  climbing  up  the  fissures  of  rocks,  or  the  hol- 
lows of  trees?  Its  stiiT narrow  feathers,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  tail  of  a  woodpecker,  would  favour  this  supposition.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  tail  of  Mr  Bonaparte's  female  speci- 
men, alluded  to  above,  is  thus  rubbed. 

"  The  plumage  of  the  neek  and  breast,  which  Wilson  Bays  is 
of  a  remarkable  kind,  that  is,  stiff  and  bristly  at  the  tips,  is 
common  to  several  ducks,  and  therefore  b  no  peculiarity. 

"  The  body  of  this  species  is  broad,  flat  and  compact ;  its 
wings,  short  and  concave  ;  its  legs  placed  far  behind ;  and  its 
leet  uncommonly  large ;  it  consequently  is  an  expert  diver. 
It  flies  with  the  swiftness,  and  in  the  manner,  of  the  buffel- 
bead  ;  and  it  swims  precisely  as  Latham  reports  the  ural  duck 
to  swim,  with  the  tail  immersed  in  the  water  as  far  as  the 
ramp ;  but  whether  it  swims  thus  low  with  the  view  of  em- 
ploying its  tail  as  a  rudiler,  as  Latham  asserts  of  the  ural,  or 
merely  to  conceal  itself  from  observation,  as  the  scaup  duck  is 
vont  to  do  when  wounded,  and  as  all  the  divers  do  when  pur- 
Mied,  I  cannot  determine, 

"  This  is  a  solitary  bird ;  and  with  us  we  never  see  more  than 
five  or  six  together,  and  then  always  apart  from  other  ducks. 
It  is  uncommonly  tame,  so  much  so,  that,  by  means  of  my 
■LifT,  I  have  never  experieueed  any  difficulty  in  approaching 
"ithin  a  few  yards  of  it.  Its  flesh  I  do  not  consider  superior 
^  that  of  the  buffel-head,  which,  with  us,  b  a  duck  not  highly 
nieemed. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Buflfon's  Sarcelle  A  queue  epinetue 

A  Vtiyenne  should  turn  out  to  be  this  species.     The  characters 

I  cf  the  two  certainly  approximate ;  but  as  I  have  not  been  en- 
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abled  to  fietde  the  question  of  their  identity  in  my  own  mind, 
I  shall)  for  the  present,  let  the  affair  rest" 
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Bernicla  brenta,  Steph,  Cont,  Sh,  ZooL  xii.  p.  46. — Oie  cravant,  Temm.  Man.  ii. 
p.  824. — Anscr  brenta,  Flenu  Br.  Anim,  p.  127. — Anser  bernicla.  North.  ZooL 
ii.  p.  469. — ^Brent,  or  Boord  goose,  Mont.  Om.  Diet,  and  Svpp. — Bew.  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  p.  311. — Brent  bemicle,  Selbyf  lUust.  Br.  Om,  pi.  65. 

The  Inrant,  or,  as  it  is  usually  written,  brent^  is  a  bird  well 
known  on  both  continents,  and  celebrated  in  former  times 
throughout  Europe  for  the  singularity  of  its  origin,  and  the 
strange  transformations  it  was  supposed  to  undergo  previous 
to  its  complete  organization.  Its  first  appearance  was  said  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a  barnacle  shell  adhering  to  old  water-soaked 
logs,  trees,  or  other  pieces  of  wood  taken  from  the  sea.  Of 
this  goose-bearing  tree,  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  published  in 
1597,  has  given  a  formal'account,  and  seems  to  have  reserved 
it  for  the  conclusion  of  his  work  as  being  the  most  wondeifid 
of  all  he  had  to  describe.  The  honest  naturalist,  howevi&rj 
though  his  belief  was  fixed,  acknowledges  that  his  own  personal 
information  was  derived  from  certain  shells  which  adhered  to 
a  rotten  tree  that  he  dragged  out  of  the  sea  between  Dover 
and  Romney,  in  England ;  in  some  of  which  he  found  **  H\Tng 
things  without  forme  or  shape ;  in  others  which  were  nearer 

*  Stephens  first  applied  this  title,  as  a  generic  one,  to  a  considerable  num- 
Wr  of  birds,  and  gives,  as  their  characters,  "  distinguished  from  the  geese 
by  their  shorter  and  slenderer  beak,  the  edj^es  of  which  are  reflected  over  the 
iamellse,  and  obstruct  the  view  of  them."  We  shall  consider  the  form  to  which 
that  title  should  be  restricted  to  be  that  of  the  present — the  B.  crythropuSy  and 
jB.  rvficnUis.  Many  of  those  admitted  by  Stephens  show  very  different  charmc- 
ters,  and  will  range  elsewhere. — £d. 
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eome  to  ripeness,  living  things  that  were  very  naked,  in  shape 
like  a  birde ;  in  others,  the  birds  covered  with  soft  downe,  the 
thell  half  open,  and  the  birde  readie  to  fall  out,  which  no  doubt 
were  the  foules  caUed  Bamakles."  *  Ridiculous  and  chimerical 
as  this  notion  was,  it  had  many  advocates,  and  was  at  that  time 
as  generally  believed,  and  with  about  as  much  reason  too,  as 
the  present  opinion  of  the  annual  submersion  of  swallows,  so 
tenaciously  insisted  on  by  some  of  our  philosophers,  and  which, 
like  the  former  absurdity,  will  in  its  turn  disappear  before  the 
penetrating  radiance  and  calm  investigation  of  truth. 

The  brant  and  barnacle  goose,  though  generally  reckoned 
two  different  species,  I  consider  to  be  the  same.  Among  those 
large  flocks  that  arrive  on  our  coasts  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  individuals  frequently  oecur  corresponding  in  their 
jnarkings  with  that  called  the  bemacle  of  Europe ;  that  is,  in 
having  the  upper  parts  lighter,  and  the  front,  cheeks,  and  chin 
iriiitish.  These  appear  evidently  a  variety  of  the  brant,  pro- 
bably young  birds :  what  strengthens  this  last  opinion  is  the 
£ict,  that  none  of  them  are  found  so  marked  on  their  return 
northward  in  the  spring. 

The  brant  is  expected  at  Egg  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  has  been  sometimes  seen 
m  early  as  the  20th  of  September.  The  first  flocks  generally 
remain  in  the  bay  a  few  days,  and  then  pass  on  to  tlie  south. 
On  recommencing  their  journey,  they  collect  in  one  large 
body,  and,  making  an  extensive  spiral  course,  some  miles  in 
diameter,  rise  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  then  steer  for 
the  sea,  over  which  they  uniformly  travel ;  often  making  wide 
circuits  to  avoid  passing  over  a  projecting  point  of  land.  '  In 
these  aerial  routes,  they  have  been  met  with  many  leagu^ 
from  shore,  travelling  the  whole  night.  Their  line  of  march 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Canada  goose,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  frequently  three  or  four  are  crowded  together  in 
the  front,  as  if  striving  for  precedency.     Flocks  continue  to 

*  See  GsBAmo*s  Herbal,  Art  Goose-bearing  Tree. 
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arrive  from  the  north,  and  many  remain  in  the  bay  tiU  De< 
ber,  or  until  the  weather  becomes  very  severe,  when  these  also 
move  off  southwardly.     During  their  stay,  they  feed  on  the 
bars  at  low  water,  seldom  or  never  in  the  marshes ;  their  prin* 
dpal  food  being  a  remarkably  long  and  broad-leaved  marine 
plant,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  adheres  to  stones,  and 
is  called,  by  the  country  people,  sea  cabbage ;  the  leaves  of 
this  are  sometimes  eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  by  two  or  three 
feet  in  length :  they  also  eat  small  shell-fish.  They  never  dive, 
but  wade  about,  feeding  at  low  water.    During  the  time  of 
high  water,  they  float  in  the  bay  in  long  lines,  particularly  in 
calm  weather.     Their  voice  is  hoarse  and  honking,  and,  when 
some  hundreds  are  screaming  together,  reminds  one  of  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  full  cry.     They  often  quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  ducks,  driving  the  latter  off  their  feeding  gproond. 
Though  it  never  dives  in  search  of  food,  yet,  when  wing- 
broken,  the  brant  will  go  one  hundred  yards  at  a  stretch  under 
water ;  and  is  considered,  in  such  circumstances,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  birds  to  kill.     About  the  15th  or  20th  of  May, 
they  reappear  on  their  way  north ;  but  seldom  stop  long,  un- 
less driven  in  by  tempestuous  weather. 

The  breeding  place  of  the  brant  is  supposed  to  be  very  fer 
to  the  north.  They  are  common  at  Hudson's  Bay,  very  nume- 
rous in  winter  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Ireland ;  are  called 
in  Shetland  Harra  geese,  from  their  frequenting  the  sand  of 
that  name ;  they  also  visit  the  coast  of  England.  Buffon  re- 
lates, that  in  the  severe  winters  of  1740  and  1765,  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  strong  north  wind,  the  brant  visited  the  coast 
of  Picardy,  in  France,  in  prodigious  multitudes,  and  committed 
great  depredations  on  the  corn,  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots, 
trampling,  and  devouring  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exer- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  constantly  employed  in  de- 
stroying them,  they  continued  in  great  force  until  a  change  of 
weather  carried  them  off. 

The  brant  generally  weighs  about  four  pounds  avoirdupois, 
and  measures  two  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  six  inches  m 
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extent ;  the  bill  is  about  ait  inch  atid  a  balf  long,  and  black ; 
the  nostril  large,  placed  nearly  in  its  middle ;  head,  neck,  and 
breast,  black,  die  neck  marked  witb  a  spot  of  white,  about  two 
inches  below  the  eye ;  belly,  pale  ash,  edged  with  white ;  from 
the  thighs  backwards,  white ;  back  and  wiiig-co verts,  dusky 
brownish  black,  the  plumage  lightest  at  the  tips ;  rump  and 
middle  of  tbe  tail-coverts,  black;  the  rest  of  the  tail-coverts, 
pure  white,  reacting  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  tlie  whole  of 
which  is  black,  but  usually  concealed  by  the  white  coverts ; 
primaries  and  secondaries,  deep  black ;  legs,  also  black ;  irides, 
l^k  hazel. 

The  onlymaterial  difference  observable  between  the  plumage 
of  the  male  and  female,  is,  that  in  tbe  latter  the  white  apot  on 
the  neck  is  less,  and  more  mottled  with  dusky.  In  young  birds 
it  is  sometimes  wanting,  or  occurs  on  the  front,  cheeks,  and 
diin ;  and  sometimes  the  upper  part  of  tbe  neck  only  is  black  ;* 
bat  in  fuU-plumaged  birds  of  both  sexes,  the  markings  are  very  ' 
nach  alike. 

.The  brant  is  oden  seen  in  our  markets  for  sale.  Its  ieah, 
though  esteemed  by  many,  tastes  somewhat  sedgy,  or  fishy.f 

■   The  ligure  of  Mi  bird  t[i>eii  by  Bewick,  is  in  tbat  «laM. 

f  Mr  Ord  vldi:— "  The  iodiridual  Bpircd  in  the  plate  wu  ahol  by  the 
Editor,  M  Great  Egg  Harbnur,  un  the  19th  of  Majr,  1813.  It  had  been  cota- 
ftUeJ  to  laail  by  ■  (lorm,  whidi  aurpriscd  it  while  trarelling  to  the  north.  Tbe 
fTMuring  of  thia  bird  ma  a  fortunate  orj^urrence  for  Mr  Wllun,  he  having 
•nltted  to  make  a  drawiag  while  speciment  ifere  lo  he  ablnined  during  their 
■joBm  on  our  coast.  Tbe  rollowing  day,  the  aulbor  and  hi)  friend  returned 
kome  from  their  iaal  thooting;  eipedllioD  to  the  aea-ihore  ;  and,  on  the  23d  of 
Aoiiut,  the  iiigeniotu  and  rxvellcDt  Wilson  bade  adieu  to  IfaiJi  world  foriTer."— 
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Le  maorraae^  Bri$9.  tL  p.  420,  pL  88.  fig.  2. — JSuff,  iz.  p.  834,  pL  16. — PL  EmL 
978.— ^evusft,  ii.  p.  iSa.—AreL  ZooU  No.  484.— JCcrfA.  Sfm,  iil  p.  480.— 
PtaU9  MMBtwrn,  No.  2658. 


OIDBMIA  NIGSA^TLMMUHh^ 

OidcnuA  nign,  Flewu  Br,  Anhm,  p.  ll9»^North.  ZooL  iL  p.  460. — JStmof, 
Symop.  p.  390. — Ctoard  macretue,  Temm,  Man.  ii.  p.  656.— Scoter,  or  Mack 
direr,  JHomL  Ornith,  Diet,  ii.  and  Stqap, — Bew.  Br,  Birds,  iL  p.  325 — Black 
•ooter,  ScOy,  IBu$t,  Br,  Om,  pL  6& 

This  duck  is  but  little  known  along  our  sea-coast,  being 
more  usually  met  with  in  the  northern  than  southern  districts, 
and  only  during  the  winter.  Its  food  is  shell-fish,  for  whidb 
it  is  almost  perpetually  diving.  That  small  bivalve  so  often 
mentioned,  small  mussels,  spout  fish,  called  on  the  coast,  razor 
handles,  young  clams,  &c.,  furnish  it  with  abundant  fare ;  and, 
wherever  these  are  plenty,  the  scoter  is  an  occasional  visitor. 
They  swim,  seemingly  at  ease,  amidst  the  very  roughest  of 
the  surf,  but  fly  heavily  along  the  surface,  and  to  no  great  dis- 
tance. They  rarely  penetrate  far  up  our  rivers,  but  seem  to 
prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  cormorant,  which  often  makes  extensive  visits  to  the 
interior. 

The  scoters  are  said  to  appear  on  the  coasts  of  France  in 
great  numbers,  to  which  they  are  attracted  by  a  certain  kind 
of  small  bivalve  shell-fish,  called  vaimeaux,  probably  differing 
little  from  those  already  mentioned.  Over  the  beds  of  these 
shell-fish  the  fishermen  spread  their  nets,  supporting  them, 
horizontally,  at  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  from  tlie  bot- 
tom.    At  the  flowing  of  the  tide  the  scoters  approach  in  great 

*   The  plumage  on  the  hoad  and  neck  of  this  bird  is  remarkable  fur  its  rigid 
teztare  and  the  narrow  hackled  shape  of  the  feathen*. — Ed. 
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oumben,  diying  after  tlieir  feiyourite  food,  and  soon  get  entan- 
gled in  the  nets.  Twenty  or  thirty  dozen  have  sometimes 
l>een  taken  in  a  single  tide.  These  are  sold  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  eat  them  on  those  days  on  which  they  are  for- 
l>idden  by  their  religion  the  use  of  animal  food,  fish  excepted; 
^ese  birds,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  fishy  flavour,  having 
»een  exempted  from  the  interdict,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
l>eing  cold-blooded,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fish.* 

The  scoter  abounds  in  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
tad  Siberia.  It  was  also  found  by  Osbeck,  between  the  islands 
of  Java  and  St  Paul,  lat  30  and  34,  in  the  month  of  June.f 

This  species  is  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  and  thirty-four 
in  extent,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  ducks  by 
die  peculiar  form  of  its  bill,  which  has  at  the  base  a  large  de- 
nted knob,  of  a  red  colour,  divided  by  a  narrow  line  of  yel- 
low, which  spreads  over  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible, 
reaching  nearly  to  its  extremity,  the  edges  and  lower  mandible 
are  black ;  the  eyelid  is  yellow ;  irides,  dark  hazel ;  the  whole 
plomage  is  black,  inclining  to  purple  on  the  head  and  neck ; 
legs  and  feet,  reddisL 

The  female  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  knob  on  the  bill ; 
lier  plumage,  above,  a  sooty  brown,  and  below  of  a  greyish 
idiite. 

•  BswicK.  +  Voyage,  i.  p.  120. 
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ht  grtnde  maereuie,  Bri$i.  tl  p.  429>  89.— ^i|^  uc  p.  842. — JN,  JBal  Wi-«^ 
Am.  ZooL  No.  482.— BevidI,  m  p.  266.— Xotih.  8^  liL  p.  469.— J^ofaf^-' 
Muanm,  No.  8668 ;  femife. 

OJDSMJA  FUSCJ.-rutMaia,* 

OMbbua  ftueii  JRoii.  Br.  Amin,  p.  119.— BoM^h  ^m^  p>  890.— >JKirl& 
iL  p.  450.<^^!:uittd  double  macmue,  TVnuii.  Afoti.  ii.  p.  864.^Vdf<Bt 
3&mL  Ormtk.  DieL^Bem.  Br.  Birds,  iL  822.— .Vdvet  icotar»  Sdbf, 
Br.  Omith.  pL  67. 

This  and  the  preceding  are  frequently  confoimded  togedicr 
as  one  and  the  same  species  by  our  gunners  on  the  sea-coast 
The  former,  however,  differs  in  being  of  greater  size;  in  ha- 
ving a  broad  band  of  white  across  the  wing;  a  spotof  the  sane 
under  the  eye ;  and  in  the  structure  of  its  biU.  The  habits  d 
both  are  very  much  alike ;  they  visit  us  only  during  the  winter; 
feed  entirely  on  shell-fish,  which  they  procure  by  diving;  and 
return  to  the  northern  regions  early  in  spring  to  breed.  They 
often  associate  with  the  scoters,  and  are  taken  frequently  in 
the  same  nets  with  them.  Owing  to  the  rank,  fishy  flavoor 
of  its  flesh,  it  is  seldom  sought  after  by  our  sportsmen  or  gun* 
ners,  and  is  very  little  esteemed. 

The  velvet  duck  measures  twenty-three  inches  in  length, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  in  extent,  and  weighs  about  three 

*  This,  with  the  preceding,  and  the  O.  perapiciSata,  constitate  the  Americui 
■pedes  of  Fleming's  genus  Oidemia,  They  are  all  visitants  also  of  the  Earopean 
Continent  during  winter,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  of  rather  oom- 
mon  occurrence.  They  are  truly  sea-ducks,  and  never  almost  leave  that  element 
except  during  the  season  of  incubation.  They  are  expert  divers,  and  feed  oo 
fish  and  marine  moluscK ;  we  find,  therefore,  the  foot  expanded,  the  hallux  fur- 
nished with  a  broad  membrane,  and  the  legs  placed  far  back.  The  bill  is  expanded, 
and  generally  swollen  at  the  base ;  the  plumage  thick  and  compact,  and  of  gloasy 
smoothness  ;  the  wings  short,  but  firm,  and  sharp-pointed,  capable,  apparently, 
of  a  strong  flight  for  a  short  while,  but  unfitted  for  any  prolonged  exertion. — * 
Ed. 
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lounds ;  the  bill  is  broad,  a  little  elevated  at  the  base,  where 
t  is  black,  the  rest  red,  except  the  lower  mandible,  wbicb  is 
fa  pale  yellotmh  white;  both  are  edged  with  black,  and  deeply 
mthed :  irides,  pale  cream ;  under  the  eye  is  a  small  spot  of 
irbite ;  general  colour  of  the  plumage  brownish  black,  the  se- 
condaries excepted,  which  are  white,  forming  a  broad  baild 
across  the  wing ;  there  are  a  few  reflections  of  purple  on  the 
upper  plumage ;  the  legs  are  red  on  the  outaide,  and  deep  yel- 
low, sprinkled  with  blackish,  on  the  inner  sides ;  tail,  short  and 
pointed. 

The  female  is  very  little  less  than  the  male ;  but  differs  con- 
Biderahly  in  its  markings.  The  bill  b  dusky ;  forehead  and 
cheeks,  white ;  under  the  eye,  dull  brownish  ;  behind  that,  a 
large  oval  spot  of  white ;  whole  upper  parts  and  neck,  dark- 
brownish  drab  ;  tips  of  the  plumage,  lighter ;  secondaries, 
white ;  wing-quills,  deep  brown  ;  belly,  brownish  white  ;  tail, 
^loary  brown  ;  the  throat  is  white,  marked  with  dusky  specks ; 
^U^  and  feet,  yellow. 

^P     Latham  informs  us,  that  this  species  is  sometimes  seen  on 

&e  coast  of  England,  but  is  not  common  there ;  that  it  inha- 

tats  Denmark  and  Russia,  and,  in  some  parts  of  Siberia,  ia 

?ery  common.     It  is  also  found  at  Kamtschatka,  where  it  is 

laid  to  breed,  going  far  inland  to  lay ;  the  eggs  are  eight  or 

in,  and  white  ;  the  males  depart,  and  leave  tlie  females  to  re- 

laiD  with  the  young  until  they  are  able  to  fly.     In  the  river 

I  Ochotska  they  are  so  numerous  that  a  party  of  natives,  con- 

Iflsting  of  fifty  or  more,  go  off  in  boats,  and  drive  these  ducks 

1  Up  the  river  before  them,  and,  when  the  tide  ebbs,  fall  on  them 

§ftt  once,  and  knock  them  on  the  head  with  clubs,  killing  such 

mumbers  that  each  man  has  twenty  or  thirty  for  his  share.* 

•  Hiswnj  of  Kamltbalka,  p.  160. 
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HARLEQUIN  DUCK— ANAS  HISTBIONICA. 
Plate  J.XX1L  Fia.  i. 


i.  p.  362,  l*.-~Buff.  ix.  f.  SiO.- 
O — Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  4M. 


Ctinguk  histriuaics,  B(map.  Sgnu/i.  p.  .1!)4 Nurlli.  Zool.  ii.  p.  4a!l Cuui 

coUiLi,  Du  hutnon,  Trnaa.  Man.  ii.  p.  HIO. 

This  species  is  vory  rare  on  tlie  coasts  of  the  middle  and 
flOutliLTn  states,  tliougti  not  urifreijuently  found  off  tliose  nf 
.New  England,  where  it  is  known  by  the  dignified  title  of  the 
JLord,  probably  from  the  elegant  crescents  and  cirdes  of  white 
which  ornament  its  neck  and  breast.  Iliough  an  inhalntant 
of  both  continents,  little  else  is  known  of  its  particalar  manners 
than  that  it  swims  and  dives  well ;  files  swift,  and  to  a  great 
height;  and  has  a  whistling  note.  Is  said  to  frequent  the 
small  rirulets  inland  from  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  breeds.  The 
female  lays  ten  white  eggs  on  the  grass ;  the  young  are  prettily 
speckled.  It  is  found  on  the  eastern  continent  as  fax  soathas 
Lake  Baikal,  and  thence  to  Kamtschatka,  particularly  np  the 
river  Ochotska;  and  was  also  met  with  at  Aoonalashka  and 
.  Iceland.f  At  Hudson's  Bay,  it  is  called  the  painted  duck ;  at 
Newfoundland,  and  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  the  lord ; 
it  is  an  active  vigorous  diver,  and  often  seen  in  deep  water, 
considerably  out  at  sea. 

llie  harlequin  duck,  so  called  from  the  singularity  of  its 
markings,  is  seventeen  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-eight 

*  Dr  RlchirdMD  obKrvn  of  tbit  duck — "  C  hUlriomca  btuDta  addin  undtr 
cucadn,  and  npid  itrrama.  It  Uk«  wiog  at  €u<x  wbcn  dliturbcd,  andliTerjr 
Ti(i1ant.  We  iicvm  Mw  It  auocwting  wilb  any  otiier  duck,  and  il  l>  a  nra 
bird."— En. 
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Ddies  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  of  moderate  length,  of  a  lead  colour, 
ipt  with  red ;  irides,  dark ;  upper  part  of  the  head,  black;  be- 
ween  the  eye  and  bill,  a  broad  space  of  white,  extending  over 
be  eye,  and  ending  in  reddish ;  behind  the  ear,  a  similar  spot; 
keck,  black ;  ending  below  in  a  circle  of  white ;  breast,  deep 
late ;  shoulders  or  sides  of  the  breast,  marked  with  a  semi- 
tirde  of  white ;  belly,  black  ;  sides,  chestnut ;  body  above, 
ilack,  or  deep  slate,  some  of  the  scapulars,  white ;  greater 
ving-coverts,  tipt  with  the  same ;  legs  and  feet,  deep  ash ;  vent 
ind  pointed  tail,  black. 

The  female  is  described  as  being  less,  **  the  forehead,  and 
i)etween  the  bill  and  eye,  white,  with  a  spot  of  the  same  be- 
bind  the  ear;  head,  neck,  and  back,  brown,  palest  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck ;  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  rump,  red 
[nrown ;  lower  breast  and  belly,  barred  pale  rufous  and  white ; 
behind  the  thighs,  rufous  and  brown;  scapulars  and  wing- 
ooverts,  rufous  brown ;  outer  greater  ones,  blackish ;  quills  and 
tul,  dusky,  the  last  inclining  to  rufous ;  legs,  dusky."* 

The  few  specimens  of  this  duck  which  I  have  met  with, 
were  all  males ;  and  from  the  variation  in  their  colours  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  young  birds  undergo  a  considerable 
diange  of  plumage  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  colours.  In 
lome  the  white  spot  behind  the  eye  was  large,  extending  irre- 
pilarly  half  way  down  the  neck ;  in  others  confined  to  a  round- 
ish spot 

The  flesh  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  excellent 

*  Latham. 


*, 
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DU8KT  DUCK._ANAS  OB8CURA._Pla9i  LXXIL  Fm-  & 

Arct.  ZooL  No.  469 — Lath  Syn.  iiL  p.  646 — Pealt^i  JtfwvMm  No,  9880. 

BOSCBJSf  0B8CUBJ.-JAKmitM.* 
Anas  bbtcurt,  JBotuqx  Sjfiuip,  p.  884. 

This  species  is  generally  known  along  the  sea-coast  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  by  the  name  of  the  blade 

*  Haying  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  a  group  which  holds  a  Tcry  prs- 
minent  rank  in  the  ornithology  of  Northern  America,  a  few  general  obeenratiooi 
regarding  their  economy,  with  an  enumeration  of  those  species  omitted  by  WIU 
son  which  have  been  since  discovered,  may  not  be  deemed  improper. 

The  AnaHd€B,  or  those  birds  generally  known  under  the  denominations  sf 
ducks,  geese,  and  swans,  taken  as  a  family,  will  range  with  groups  of  great  es> 
tent  and  varied  form,  as  the  falcons,  the  parrots,  or  pigeons,  and  will  present 
similar  modifications.  The  characters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  groups  which 
inhabit  the  northern  and  temperate  regions  of  the  world,  have  been  already 
drawn  by  Dr  Leach  and  Dr  Fleming,  and  one  sub-family  has  been  more  lately 
analyzed  by  Mr  Swainson,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  extends,  apparently 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  They,  however,  want  comparison  with  the  tropical  forni% 
which  depart  so  much  in  their  manners  from  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see, 
and  by  which  our  opinions  have  hitherto  been  led.  The  wood  ducks,  constitu- 
ting Mr  Swainson *8  genus  Dendronessa — the  long-legged  whistling  ducks  of  India 
—those  birds  allied  to  the  little  Gambia  goose,  and  those  approaching  in  their  , 
form  to  the  GraUatores^  all  want  our  close  examination. 

In  distribution,  the  Anatida  extend  over  the  world,  from  the  wai'mest  tropics 
to  the  extreme  arctic  cold,  but  exist  in  greatest  abundance  near  the  confines  of 
temperate  regions,  and  in  northern  latitudes.  Their  habits  may  be  called  truly 
aquatic,  as  the  presence  of  water  is  necessary,  even  in  the  most  aberrant  forms, 
for  their  healthy  support.  Some  groups  are  exclusively  aquatic,  and  never  quit 
the  sea  or  large  inland  lakes,  except  during  the  season  when  the  duties  of  incu- 
bation for  a  while  call  them  to  the  shore.  These  may  be  termed  pelagic  or  sea 
ducks,  and  feed  on  fish  and  moluscse ;  others  delight  in  lakes  and  rivers  as  well 
as  the  sea,  resort  more  frequently  to  the  land,  seek  the  same  nourishment,  and 
both  are  expert  divers.  Some  hold  a  middle  way,  are  as  much  on  land  as  on 
water,  and,  in  addition  to  the  food  of  the  truly  sea  species,  live  on  the  spawn  of 
fresh-water  fish,  insects  peculiar  to  muddy  iMinks  and  slimy  pools,  with  v^^eta- 
bles,  such  as  the  tender  shoots  of  the  grasses  or  newly-sown  grains,  or,  while  on 
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K^Bck,  being  the  most  common  and  most  numerous  of  alt  those 
Bpfits  tribe  that  frequent  the  salt  marshes.    It  is  only  partially 

f^lh*  ihora,  npan  the  Zoalsra  laatina;  while  nnc  or  (vro  formi  memble  ibcgralU- 
tariaJ  bInJi,  Biid  an  man  Independent  of  watn-  ani)  aquatic  noarlthmedt.  Id 
tbelr  breeding  plarei.  they  show  ■  like  Tiiriely,  chaminK  Ibe  reedy  buika  of  lakea 
uid  riien,  the  treuherous  monu.  Ihe  cliffs  and  dnerl  sandi  of  Ifae  seo-Bhore, 
the  burrom  of  varloui  onlmRli,  the  hollon-i  of  decaying  treea  in  the  stupendoiu 
[omu  of  America,  or  in  India  Ihe  WElcume  ahade  of  Ibe  uered  banyan. 

Their  uscB  are  *ariuui  and  extensive,  eiiher  bi  food,  or  their  akiiii,  feather*, 
and  dawn,  for  comoietce,  and  articlet  of  wearing  H]ipBrel,  or  hnuiehold  comfort. 
litany  ipede*  are  alio  domealicnted,  and  in  a  way  leu  precorloui,  tend  their  aid 

this  exten>i>e  family  !■  mo^t  bountifully  nopplied,  and  her  aeay  lake*  and  mnJHtic 


multllud 


I  that 


ually  n 


r  parto. 


u  perform  the  dutlea  of  incubation.  In  the  n 
many  remain  at  all  KaBoni ;  but  It  is  In  what  Is  called  Arcllc  Ami 
far  ooanlrien,  that  Ihe  pmdigiouB  concoune  annually  arrlie,  and  are  lo  much 
kanltd,  both  for  food  and  a  prafitubie  emolument.  Several  of  the  aprltig  monlha 
ka*«  received  appelUlions  fram  the  birda  which  ore  mail  ptenllful  during  ihem. 
Tha  espeeled  •iiilanls  arrive  trith  rEmarhable  pnciiion,  nearly  al  the  aame 
fvlod  of  the  montb.  They  extend  over  a  large  space  in  breadth,  and  continue 
■jttnc,  without  interroluiaii,  for  many  daya.  Tha  native  tribes  are  prepared  by 
ttperieiice,  and  Ihe  hlgnala  of  their  watchea,  for  their  appearance,  and  the  lirat 
Urd,  for  (here  are  generally  a  Bcaltered  few  before,  glies  notice  that  the  havoc 
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To  the  apeciu  of  AnaHdn  which  were  known  to  Wilson  as  inbabltanta  of 
Kafthani  America,  with  wbich  his  eighth  volume  hai  been  almoii  wholly  occu- 
pted,  the  reaearehea  of  later  omilbologltta  and  travellers  have  added  considerably, 
■1^  (be  following  enumeration  of  Ihem  wlU  serve  to  fill  up  the  Hal  to  last  dU- 


!.  tptdabilis,  Ixach King,  Elder. — Common  to  both  conlinentt,  and 
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migratory.    Numbers  of  them  remain  during  the  summer^  and 
breed  in  sequestered  places  in  the  marsh,  or  on  the  sea  islands 


Ins  moeh  of  habits  of  tho  oommoB  eldor.     One  or  two  tpmkmmm 
been  killed  oo  the  noithero  ihoree  of  Greot  Britain. 

Ckaiffwla,  Leeoh. 

8.  C,  Banoviif  Swain,  and  Richard. — Roekj  Bfbantaln  Garrati 
note  to  p.  88  of  this  Tolnme. 

Qf^us,  Steph. 

Wilson,  in  his  list  of  birds,  mentions  the  **  swan  ;**  bat  from  three  opedesal 
least  being  natlyes  of  the  Arctic  eoontriesb  it  Is  Impossible  toeaj  wheChff 
or  not  he  was  aware  of  an  j  distinctions. 

3.  C  murieuB,  Bechst,  or  Wild  Swan. — Inhabits  the  Arctic  circle^  wh«0i 
it  migrates  to  both  continents. 

4i  CL  huodnator,  Richardson. — Trampeter  Swan.— Discovered  to  be  w- 
described  by  Dr  Richardson  daring  the  last  overland  eocpeditioa;  dli- 
tinguisbsd  by  the  bill  being  entirely  black,  longer  and  more  depresnd 
than  in  the  common  wild  swan,  the  tail  containing  twenty-fonr  fcnth«% 
and  by  a  difference  in  the  folding  of  the  windpipe.  The  Doctor  remariob 
it  ii  the  most  common  swan  in  the  interior  of  the  far  countries.  It 
breeds  as  far  soath  as  lat.  61  deg.,  but  principally  within  the  Arctic  cirde, 
and  in  its  migrations  generally  precedes  the  geese  a  few  days.  It  is  to 
the  trumpeter  the  balk  of  the  swan  sldns  imported  by  the  Hndson's  Bay 
Company  belong. 

5.  C.  BewickHt  YarreL — Bewick*s  Swan. — This  bird  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered as  a  migratory  visitant  to  Britain.  Dr  Richardson  met  with  It 
during  the  last  expedition,  and  remarlcs : — **  This  swan  breeds  on  the 
sea-coAst,  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  for 
countries,  in  its  passage  only.  It  makes  its  appearance  among  the  latest 
of  the  migratory  birds  in  the  spring,  whil%  the  trumpeter  swans  are^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  eagles,  the  earliest.** 

I^wis  and  Clarke,  Lawson,  and  Hearne,  were  all  aware  of  the  difference 
among  the  American  swans,  but  they  have  never,  till  lately,  been  really 
distinguished  and  characterised. 

Anser,  Bechst. 

6.  A.  aUnJrons,  Bechst.  ^  M'hite- Fronts  Goose.  — •  Is  mentioned  by 
Bonaparte,  and  is  introduced   in  the  Northern  Zoology,     Its  breeding 
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of  the  beach*  The  eggs  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  very  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  domestic  duck.  Vast  numbers,  how- 
ever, regularly  migrate  farther  north  on  the  approach  of  spring* 
During  their  residence  here  in  winter  they  frequent  the  marshes, 
And  the  various  creeks  and  inlets  with  which  those  extensive 
fiats  are  intersected.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  those 
minute  snail  shells  so  abundant  in  the  marshes*  They  occar 
Aonally  visit  the  sandy  beach  in  search  of  small  bivalves,  and, 
^  these  occasions,  sometimes  cover  whole  acres  with  their  num- 
bers. They  roost  at  night  in  the  shallow  ponds,  in  the  middle 
of  the  salt  marsh,  particularly  on  islands,  where  many  are  caught 
by  the  foxes.  They  are  extremely  shy  during  the  day ;  and, 
on  the  most  distant  report  of  a  musket,  rise  from  every  quarter 
of  the  marsh  in  prodigious  numbers,  dispersing  in  every  direc- 
^Q.  In  calm  weather  they  fly  high,  beyond  the  reach  of 
ibot ;  but  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  and  the  gunner  conceals 
bimself  among  the  salt  grass,  in  a  place  over  which  they  usually 
flj)  they  are  shot  down  in  great  numbers ;  their  flight  being 
^  low.  Geese,  brant,  and  black  duck,  are  the  common 
gune  of  all  our  gunners  along  this  part  of  the  coast  during 

places  are  the  woody  districts  skirting  the  Maclcenzie,  to  the  north  of  the 
sixty-acTeoth  paraUel,  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

7.  A,  Megetum,  Meyer. — Common  Bean  Goose. — Inhabiting  the  more  Arctic 
regions.  Bonaparte  mentions  also  four  additional  species  as  probably 
accidental  inhabitanu  of  the  United  States  and  the  Arctic  countries — 
A.  cinerevM,  Meyer.^A,  rufeacens,  Brehm. — A,  medius,  Temm.,  and  A. 
cimeraceus,  Brehm. 

Benocla,  Steph. 

8.  B.  Uucopna,  (Aiuu  erythropus,  Linn. — A.  leucopsis,  Temm.) — Inhabit- 
ing the  Arctic  circle,  migrating  during  winter  to  more  temperate  regions, 
and  yery  rare  and  accidental  in  the  United  States. 

9.  B.  HiUchiTuii,  {Anser  Huichiruii,  Richard.— flirfcAin**  Bemade,  North, 
Zool  ii.  p.  470.)— Described  by  Dr  Richardson  as  a  variety  of  the 
brant,  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Parry's  second  Yolume,  and  dis- 
tingoished  from  it  during  the  last  Arctic  expedition. — En. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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winter ;  but  ibere  are  at  least  ten  black  dndu  fiir  one  goose  or 
branty  and  probably  many  more.  Their  voice  reaemUes  that 
of  the  duck  and  mallard;  but  their  flesh  is  greatly  infieriiiri 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  They  are,  however,  laigc^ 
heavy-bodied  ducks,  and  generally  esteemed. 

I  cannot  discover  that  this  qpedes  is  found  in  any  of  theie- 
mote  northern  parts  of  our  continent;  and  this  is  probably  tike 
cause  why  it  is  altogether  unknown  in  Eunq[>e.    It  is  abundant 
from  Florida  to  New  England ;  but  is  not  enumerated  BMoaof 
the  birds  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  Greenland.    Its  diief  resideaee 
is  on  the  sea-coast,  though  it  also  makes  extensive  excuisiofls 
up  the  tide  waters  of  our  rivers.    Like  the  mallard,  they  istAf 
dive  for  food,  but  swim  and  fly  with  great  velocity. 
•   The  dusky,  or  black  duck,  is  two  feet  in  length,  and  three 
feet  two  inches  in  extent;  the  bill  is  of  a  dark-greenish  sahi 
formed  very  much  like  the  mallard,  and  nearly  of  the  ssM 
length ;  irides,  dark ;  upper  part  of  the  head,  deep  daky 
brown,  intermixed  on  the  fore  part  with  some  small  streaky  dt. 
drab;  rest  of  the  head  and  greater  part  of  the  neck,  pale  yd* 
low  ochre,  thickly  marked  with  small  streaks  of  blackish  brown; 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  whole  lower  parts,  deep  dusky, 
each  feather  edged  with  brownish  white,  and  with  fine  seams 
of  rusty  white ;  upper  parts  the  same,  but  rather  deeper ;  the 
outer  vanes  of  nine  of  the  secondaries,  bright  violet  blue,  foniH 
ing  the  beauty  spot,  which  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  black; 
wings  and  tails,  sooty  brown ;  tail-feathers,  sharp- pointed;  I^ 
and  feet,  dusky  yellow ;  lining  of  the  wings,  pure  white. 

The  female  has  more  brown  on  her  plumage ;  but  in  other 
respects  differs  little  from  the  male,  both  having  the  beauty 
spot  on  the  wing. 
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If ARSH  TERN.— STERNA  ARANEA.^PLAn  LXXII.  Fio.  6. 

P9aM%  M«$eum,  No.  8521. 

STEBNJ  ARANEJ^WnMiH.9 

Stema  vwool,  Bonap,  Synop.  p.  354. 

This  new  species  I  first  met  with  on  the  shores  of  Cape 
Mqr,  pardcolarly  over  the  salt  marshes,  and  darting  down 

*  The  Fkinoe  of  Mniignano  writes  the  following  ohaerYationt  in  his  iVbmeii- 


*  A  new  epedes  of  Wilson,  referred  by  Temminck  to  a  bird  which  he  calls 
Amg&coy  thinking  that  it  is  no  other  than  S,  Anglica  of  Montagu.    Bat, 


proresy  In  his  late  work,  the  S,  Anglica  of  Temminck  is  not  the  S. 
of  Montagu.  To  the  latter  he  gives  the  name  of  S.  risoria,  (which 
be  adopted,)  and  he  calls  the  former  S.  meridwnaUs,  He  does  not  decide 
li  wliiek  of  the  two  species  the  American  S.  aranea  belongs,  and  expresses  the 
pmnOHtf  of  its  being  an  Independent  species ;  bat  seems  inclined  to  beliere 
k  liMtlfsl  with  Us  S.  meridionalis.  Whether  this  bird  is  the  S.  AngHeOf 
MiMLy  the  &  wieri^onaUSf  Brehm,  Anglica,  Temm.,  or  a  distinct  species  peeo^ 
lisr  la  the  north  and  soutli  of  this  continent,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  these  ob- 
Mrrations  to  determine.  The  specimen  deposited  by  Wilson  in  the  Philadelphia 
MnsciDB  (a  single  glance  at  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  decide  the  question) 
Wag  vnfortiinately  destroyed,  and  Wilson's  figure  and  description  being  too  un- 
rsswtinl  to  Justify  any  conclusion,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  left  the 
■alter  unsettled,  had  It  not  been  for  the  successful  zeal  of  Mr  Titian  Peale,  whose 
practical  knowledge  (the  most  important)  of  North  American  birds  is  equalled 
by  none.  Their  favourite  haunts,  their  note,  their  flight,  are  perfectly  familiar 
ts  him.  He'  succeeded  in  procuring  a  fine  specimen  at  Long  Beach,  N.  J., 
j«Bt  as  we  were  in  want  of  one,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  give  with  more  security 
the  following  opinion,  which  we  had  previously  formed  : — 

"  S*  aranea,  Wils.,  was  a  nondescript,  different  from  S,  AngKca,  Mont,  hut 
the  same  with  S*  AngUca,  Temm.,  and  iS.  meridionaUs,  Brehm,  and  therefore 
coamon  to  both  continents.  Wilson*s  name  having  the  priority,  must  be  exclu^ 
sivdy  retained,  and  Brehm*s  name  of  tnaidionaUs  must  be  rejected.  Thus  has 
our  author  here  also  first  named  and  described  an  European  bird.  | 

'*  Mr  Ord  was  therefore  right  in  not  finding  himself  authorized  to  change  the 
name.  He  was  right  in  believing  Montagu's  bird  distinct ;  but  wrong  in  think« 
fakg  Temmlnch*s  bird  different,  though  Temminck  had  positively  stated  the  spe- 
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after  a  kind  of  large  black  spicier,  plenty  in  such  places.  This 
spider  can  travel  under  water,  as  well  as  above,  and,  daring 
summer  at  least,  seems  to  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the 
present  tern.  In  several  which  I  opened,  the  stomadi  was 
crammed  with  a  mass  of  these  spiders  alone ;  these  they  fre- 
quently pick  up  from  the  pools,  as  well  as  from  the  gran, 
dashing  down  on  them  in  the  manner  of  their  tribe.  Their 
voice  is  sharper  and  stronger  than  that  of  the  common  tern; 
the  bill  is  differently  formed,  being  shorter,  more  rounded 
above,  and  thicker;  the  tail  is  also  much  shorter,  and  less 
fprked.  They  do  not  associate  with  others,  but  keep  in  small 
parties  by  themselves. 

The  marsh  tern  is  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  thirty-four 

cimens  he  had  rereived  from  the  United  States  and  Brazil  differed  in  nothing 
Arom  his  south  Europeans.  Eren  as  respects  the  discrepance  of  S.  AngUet, 
Mont,  hit  reasons  resting  upon  the  slight  difference  of  an  unpublished  drawing 
of  Wilson  respecting  measurements  of  parts,  to  which  Wilson  did  not  attach 
great  importance,  were  by  no  means  conclusive.  In  fact,  these  measuremeots 
are  incorrect,  with  the  exception  of  the  tarsus,  which  corresponds  within  a  trifle 
of  the  bird.  The  bill  is  two  and  one-eighth  inches  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
and  about  one  and  one-half  inches  to  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  ;  thus  bearing 
more  in  favour  of  Mr  Ord's  argument,  that  it  is  not  the  Anglica,  Mont.,  than  he 
himself  supposed  ;  but  proving  that  it  is  no  other  than  S.  Anglica,  Temm.,  (mm- 
dionaliSf  Brehm,)  to  which,  as  above  stated,  Wilson's  name  of  aranea  must  be 
exclusively  applied. 

"  The  principal  character  we  should  assign  for  a  ready  distinction  between 
these  two  closely  related  species,  (in  addition  to  the  shorter,  thicker,  less  com- 
pressed, and  straighter  bill,  with  its  edges  turned  inwards  in  Anglica,)  consists 
in  the  tarsus,  which  in  aranea  (owing  to  its  shortness,  and  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  nail)  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  middle  toe,  including  the  nail, 
whilst  in  Anglica  it  is  nearly  twice  the  length,  (owing  to  its  superior  length,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  nail.)  The  membranes  of  our  bird  are  also  much  more  scal- 
loped. The  habits  of  the  two  species  are  very  different.  The  iS.  Anglica,  con- 
fined to  the  sea-shores,  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  strand  birds,*  and  their  ^gs, 
sometimes  on  fishes ;  whilst  the  S.  aranea,  generally  found  on  marshes,  feeds  ex- 
clusively on  insects.** 

Bonaparte,  and  the  authors  of  the  Northern  Zoology,  have  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing species  as  also  found  in  North  America : — 

1.   S.  cyana.  Lath. — Inhabiting  the  tropical  seas  of  America;  common  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Southern  States. 

•  Is  tills  correct  ?  Does  this  tern  kill  other  sea-fowl,  and  plunder  their  nests  ?— Ed. 
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in  extent ;  bill,  thick,  much  rounded  above,  and  of  a  glossy 
Uackness ;  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  and  hind  neck,  black ; 
iriiole  upper  part  of  the  body,  hoary  white ;  shafts  of  the  quill 
and  tail-feathers,  pure  white ;  line  from  the  nostril  under  the 
eye,  and  whole  lower  parts,  pure  white ;  tail,  forked,  the  outer 
feathers  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  longer  than  the 
middle  ones ;  the  wings  extend  upwards  of  two  inches  beyond 
the  tail ;  legs  and  feet,  black ;  hind  toe,  small,  straight,  and 
pmnted. 

The  female,  as  to  plumage,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  male. 
The  yearling  birds,  several  of  which  I  met  with,  have  the 
plumage  of  the  crown  white  at  the  sur&ce,  but  dusky  below ; 
so  that  the  boundaries  of  the  black,  as  it  will  be  in  the  perfect 
bird,  are  clearly  defined ;  through  the  eye  a  line  of  black  passes 
down  the  neck  for  about  an  inch,  reaching  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  before  it ;  the  bill  is  not  so  black  as  in  the  others ;  the 
I^  and  feet,  dull  orange,  smutted  with  brown  or  dusky ;  tips 
and  edges  of  the  primaries,  blackish ;  shafts,  white. 

This  species  breeds  in  the  salt  marshes ;  the  female  drops 
her  eggs,  generally  three  or  four  in  number,  on  the  dry  drift 
grass,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  nest;  they  are  of 
.  a  greenish  olive,  spotted  with  brown. 

A  specimen  of  this  tern  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  this  city  [Philadelphia.] 

2.  S.  Arctica,  Temm. — {North.  ZooL  p.  114.)  Bonaparte  expreaset  a 
doabt  that  this  is  the  true  Arctica  of  Temm. ;  and  the  description  in  the 
Northern  Zoology  points  oat  some  discrepancies. 

3.  S,  Mtolida,     Migrates  to  the  North  American  coasts. 

Phaceton,  Linn. 

Thaae  birds,  from  general  appearance,  approach  near  to  the  terns,  {S.  Cos- 
pim ;)  bat  from  the  want  of  specimens,  I  am  unable  to  enter  into  the  proper 
sttoatioo  of  J  the  form,  except  from  the  authority  of  othcr!i.  Bonaparte  places  it 
betvreen  ttula  and  plotus.     The  only  American  species*  is, 

1.  P,  athcrcusy  Linn,  tropic  bird  of  Wil&oirtt  list.      Cummoii  during  num- 
mer  on  the  coasts  ol  the  southern  states. — En. 
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SOOTY  TERN STERNA  FULI6INOSA.— Pults  LXXII.  Fio.  7. 

La  hirondelle  de  mer  k  grande  eiiTergiier>  Buffi  ruu  p.  346.^Egg-lHidy  FonU 
Voy.  p.  IIQ,— Noddy,  Dcamp.  Voy.  iu.  p.  142.  ArcL  ZooL  No.  447.  LaOu 
Syn.  iii.  p.  352.— PeoZe'i  JftcMum,  No.  3459. 

STERNA  FULIGINOSJ^hAjmkM. 
S.  fuliginoaa,  Bonap,  Synop.  p.  355. 

This  bird  has  been  long  known  to  navigators,  as  its  appear^ 
ance  at  sea  usually  indicates  the  vicinity  of  land ;  instances, 
however,  have  occurred,  in  which  they  have  been  met  with 
one  hundred  leagues  from  shore.*  The  species  is  widely  dis^ 
persed  over  the  various  shores  of  the  ocean.  They  were  seen 
by  Dampier  in  New  Holland ;  are  in  prodigious  numbers  in 
the  island  of  Ascension  and  in  Christmas  Island ;  are  said  to 
lay,  in  December,  one  egg  on  the  ground ;  the  egg  is  yellow- 
ish, with  brown  and  violet  spots.f  In  passing  along  the  north- 
em  shores  of  Cuba  and  the  coast  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  in 
the  month  of  July,  I  observed  this  species  very  numerous  and 
noisy,  dashing  down  headlong  after  small  fish.  I  shot  and  dis- 
sected several,  and  found  their  stomachs  uniformly  filled  with 
fish.  I  could  perceive  little  or  no  difference  between  the  colours 
of  the  male  and  female. 

Length  of  the  sooty  tern,  seventeen  inches,  extent,  three 
feet  six  inches ;  bill,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  sharp  pointed 
and  rounded  above,  the  upper  mandible  serrated  slightly  near 
the  point;  nostril,  an  oblong  slit,  colour  of  the  bill,  glossy 
black ;  irides,  dusky ;  forehead,  as  far  as  the  eyes,  white ;  whole 
lower  parts  and  sides  of  the  neck,  pure  white ;  rest  of  the  plu- 
mage, black ;  wings,  very  long  and  pointed,  extending,  when 
shut,  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  tail,  which  is  greatly 

•  Cook,  V^oyage^  i.  p.  275.  f  Turtok^ 
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Ibikedf  and  oonsiBts  of  twelve  feathers,  the  two  exterior  ones 
iBor  inches  longer  than  those  of  the  middle,  the  whole  of  a 
daep  blacky  except  the  two  outer  feathers,  which  are  white,  but 
iDwards  the  extremities  a  little  blackish  on  the  inner  vanes ; 
legs  and  webbed  feet,  black ;  hind  toe,  short 
-  The  secondary  wing  feathers  are  eight  inches  shorter  than 
die  longest  primary. 

This  bird  frequently  settles  on  the  rigging  of  ships  at  sea» 
and,  in  common  with  another  species,  S,  stoUdoy  is  called  by 
sailors  the  noddy* 


CINEREOUS  COOT.^FULICA  AMERICANA. 
Flati  LXXIII.  Fig.  1. 

FUiok  Americtna,   Gmd,   Syst.  i.  p.  704,  2a     Lath,  Jnd,    Om,  p.  779,  5 — 
Gaenoua  coot,  Gen,  Syn,  iii.  p.  279. — PeaWt  Musevm,  No.  4322. 

FULICA  JMERICANA^Qmeum,* 

FdicA  AmfTifina,  Sab,  Append,  to  Capt,  Frank,  Exp,  p.  690.     Bonap,  Synop, 

p.  938. — Fulica  atra,  Wilson's  List, 

This  species  makes  its  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  about 
the  first  of  October.     Among  the  muddy  flats  and  islands  of 

*  Thla  daacriptlon  commences  the  ninth  and  supplementary  volume  of  the 
•ff%iiMl  printed  by  Mr  Ord,  after  the  decease  of  Wilson,  from  his  notes.  The 
tvloBM  mm  paUlahed  in  1814>,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1825,  correct- 
mlatalffli  which  had  occurred  in  the  first.  Oar  present  bird  was  there 
at  identkid  with  that  of  Europe,  and  a  detail  of  the  habits  of  our  native 
f  ivan  Si  bdtoging  to  it ;  these  Mr  Ord  has  corrected.  The  distinctions, 
1  btUcTC^  ware  first  pointed  oat  by  Mr  Sabine,  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Frank- 
lla^  NarratiTe,  and  I  now  add  them  in  that  gentleman's  words  :— ^ 

**  They  are  of  the  same  length,  though  there  is  a  general  inferiority  in  the  size 
«f  tb«  body,  as  well  as  of  the  legs,  head,  and  bill  of  the  American  ;  the  bill  is 
aonUefy  lets  thick  and  strong,  and  shorter  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  callus. 
Independent  of  the  difference  in  colour  in  the  American  bird,  extends  only  half 
an  inch  orer  the  head,  bat  in  the  European,  above  an  inch ;  the  whole  head  is 
;  the  plumage,  generally,  is  similar  in  colour  and  character ;  the  outer 
of  the  first  primary  feathers  of  the  wing,  is  more  conspicuously  marked 
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the  river  Delaware,  which  are  periodically  overflowed,  and 
which  are  overgrown  with  the  reed  or  wild  oats,  and  rushes, 
the  coots  are  found.  They  are  not  numerous,  and  are  seldom 
seen,  except  their  places  of  resort  be  covered  with  water;  in 
that  case  they  are  generally  found  sitting  on  the  fallen  reed, 
waiting  for  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  which  will  enable  them  to 
feed*  Their  food  consists  of  various  aquatic  plants,  seeds, 
insects,  and,  it  is  said,  small  fish.  The  coot  has  an  aversion  to 
take  wing,  and  can  seldom  be  sprung  in  its  retreat  at  low 
water :  for,  although  it  walks  rather  awkwardly,  yet  it  con- 
trives to  skulk  through  the  grass  and  reeds  with  great  speed, 
the  compressed  form  of  its  body,  like  that  of  the  rail  genus, 
being  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  swims  remarkably  well, 
and,  when  wounded,  will  dive  like  a  duck.  When  closely 
pursued  in  the  water,  it  generally  takes  to  the  shore,  rising 
with  apparent  reluctance,  like  a  wounded  duck,  and  fluttering 
along  the  surface,  with  its  feet  pattering  on  the  water.*  It  is 
known  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  the  mud-hen. 

I  have  never  yet  discovered  that  this  species  breeds  with  us; 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  few  may  occupy  the 
marshes  of  the  interior,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ponds  and  lakes, 
for  this  purpose :  those  retired  situations  being  well  adapted  to 
the  hatching  and  rearing  of  their  young.  In  the  southern 
states,  particularly  South  Carolina,  they  are  well  known ;  but 
the  Floridas  appear  to  be  their  principal  rendezvous  for  the 
business  of  incubation.     "  The  coot,"  says  William  Bartram, 

with  white,  and  there  are  a  few  white  feathers  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  wing ; 
the  secondaries  in  hoth  are  tipped  with  white ;  the  principal  difference  in  the 
plumage  is,  that  in  the  American  the  feathers  at  the  vent  are  quite  hiack,  and  the 
under  tail-coverts  white;  in  the  European  coot,  these  correspond  with  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  ;  the  legs  are  much  more  slender  in  the  American  hird  ;  the  tarse 
of  the  European  measures  near  two  inches  and  a  half,  that  of  the  American  not 
quite  two  inches ;  the  toes  are  smaller  in  like  proportion ;  the  middle  toe,  inclu- 
ding the  claw,  of  the  European  coot,  is  three  inches  and  three  quarters  long;  of 
the  American,  three  inches  and  one  quarter  only/' — Ed. 

*  In  Carolina,  they  are  called  Flusterers,  from  the  noise  they  make  in  flying 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.^— ^  Voyage  to  CaroUnot  by  John  Lawsok,  p.  149. 
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a  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida. 
They  inhabit  large  rivers,  fresh  water  inlets  or  bays,  lagoons* 
Sic.,  where  they  swim  and  feed  amongst  the  reeds  and  grass  of  I 
the  shores;  particularly  in  the  river  St  Juan,  in  East  Florida^ 
where  they  are  found  in  immense  flocks.  They  are  loquacious 
•Dti  noby,  talking  to  one  another  night  and  clay ;  are  constantly. 
on  the  water,  the  broad  lobated  membranes  on  their  toes  en- 
abling them  to  swim  and  dive  like  ducks."* 

I  observed  this  species  to  be  numerous,  during  the  winter, 
in  the  fresh  water  ponds  situated  in  the  ricinity  of  the  river 
St  Juan,  or  St  John,  in  East  Florida ;  but  I  did  not  see  them 
in  the  river.  The  food  which  they  obtain  in  these  places  must 
be  very  abundant  and  nutritious,  as  the  ituUviduals  which  I 
■hot  were  excessively  fet.  One  male  specimen  weighed  twenty- 
finir  ounces  avoirdupois.  They  associate  with  the  common 
gallinule  [Gallinula  chloropus;)  but  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  latter  for  twenty  of  the  former. 

The  cinereous  coot  is  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  twenty- 
o^t  in  extent ;  bill,  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  white,  the  up- 
per mandible  slightly  notched  near  the  tip,  and  marked  across 
with  a  band  of  chestnut,  the  lower  mandible  marked  on  each 
tide  with  a  squarish  spot  of  the  like  colour,  edged  on  the  lower 
part  witli  bright  yellow  or  gamboge,  thence  to  the  tip,  pale 
liorn  colour ;  membrane  of  tlie  forehead,  dark  chestnut  brown ; 
irides,  cornelian  red ;  beneath  the  eyes,  in  most  specimens,  a 
whitish  spot;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  shining  black, 
Ksembling  satin ;  back  and  scapulars,  dirty  greenish  olive ; 
ihoulders,  breast,  and  wing-coverts,  slate  blue ;  the  under  parts 
are  hoary ;  vent,  black ;  beneath  the  tail,  pure  white ;  primaries 
ud  secondaries,  slate,  the  former  tipt  with  bhick,  the  latter 
with  white,  which  does  not  appear  when  the  wing  is  closed; 
outer  edges  of  the  wings,  white;  legs  and  toes,  yellowish 
green,  the  scalloped  membrane  of  the  latter,  lead  coloiu; 


•  Letter  from  Mr  Banrua  tt 
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middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  three  inches  and  three  qmorteif 
long. 

The  bird  from  which  the  foregoing  description  was  taken, 
was  shot  in  the  Delaware,  below  Philadelphia,  the  9Mk  nf 
October,  1813.  It  was  an  old  male,  an  uncommonly  fine  spe^ 
cimen,  and  weighed  twenty-three  ounces  avoirdupois.  It  is 
deposited  in  Peale's  Museum. 

The  young  birds  differ  somewhat  in  their  plumage,  that  of 
the  head  and  neck  being  of  a  brownish  black ;  that  of  the  breast 
and  shoulders,  pale  ash;  the  throat,  grey  or  mottled ;  the  Inll, 
bluish  white ;  and  the  membrane  on  the  forehead,  considerably 
smaller. 

The  young  females  very  much  resemble  the  young  males; 
all  the  difference  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  perceive,  is  as 
follows : — breast  and  shoulders,  cinereous ;  markings  on  the 
bill,  less;  upper  parts  of  the  head,  in  some  specimens,  motded; 
and  being  less  in  size. 

The  lower  parts  of  these  birds  are  clothed  with  a  thick 
down,  and,  particularly  between  the  thighs,  covered  with  dose 
fine  feathers.  The  thighs  are  placed  far  behind,  are  fleshy, 
strong,  and  bare  above  the  knees. 

The  gizzard  resembles  a  hen's,  and  is  remarkably  large 
and  muscular.  That  of  the  bird  which  has  been  described 
was  filled  with  sand,  gravel,  shells,  and  the  remains  of  aquatic 
plants. 

Buffon  describes  the  mode  of  shooting  coots  in  France,  par* 
ticularly  in  Lorraine,  on  the  great  pools  of  Tiaucourt,  and  of 
Indre  ;  hence  we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  they  are  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food.  But  with  us,  who  are  enabled,  by  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  game,  to  indulge  in  greater  luxuries  in 
that  season  when  our  coots  visit  us,  they  are  considered  as  of 
no  account,  and  are  seldom  eaten. 

The  European  ornithologists  represent  the  membrane  on 
the  forehead  of  the  Fidica  atra  as  white,  except  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  when  it  is  said  to  change  its  colour  to  pale  red.  In 
every  specimen  of  the  cinereous  coot  which  I  have  seen,  ex- 
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■  «ept  one,  the  membrane  of  the  forehead  was  of  a  dark  chestnut 
brown  colour.  The  one  alluded  to  was  a  fine  adult  male,  shot 
in  the  Delaware,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  1 1  th  of  May :  the 
membruiie  was  of  a  pure  white  ;  no  white  marking  beneath  the 
eye  ;  legs  and  feet  of  a  bright  grass  green. 

In  Wilson's  figure  of  the  coot,  accompanying  this  volume^ 
there  are  some  slight  errors;  the  auriculars  are  designated,  which 
■hoald  not  have  been  done,  as  they  are  not  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  all  of 
■  fine  satiny  texture ;  and  the  outline  of  the  bill  is  not  correct, 
tdtham  states,  that  the  common  European  coot  (F.  atra)  a 
"  met  with  in  Jamaica,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America."  This,  I  presume,  is  a  mistake,  as  I  have  never 
■een  but  one  species  of  coot  in  the  United  States.  Brown,  in 
qteaking  of  the  birds  of  Jamaica,  mentions  a  coot,  which,  in 
all  probability,  is  the  same  as  ours.  The  coot  mentioned  by 
Stoane  is  the  common  gallinule.  So  is  also  that  spoken  of,  in 
the  Natural  HUtory  of  Barhadoes,  by  Huglies,  p.  71. 

In  Lewis  and  Clark's  history  of  their  expedition,  mention 
it  made  of  a  bird  which  is  common  on  the  Columbia;  is  said 
to  be  very  noisy,  to  have  a  sharp,  shrill  whistle,  and  to  asso- 
date  in  large  flocks ;  it  is  called  the  black  duck.*  This  is 
doubtless  a  species  of  coot,  but  whether  or  not  different  from 
otin  cannot  be  ascertained.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
that,  in  an  e.xpedition  of  discovery,  planned  and  fitted  out  by 
*n  enlightened  government,  furnished  with  every  means  for 
ufety,  subsistence,  and  research,  not  one  naturalist,  not  one 
draughtsman,  should  have  been  sent,  to  observe  and  perpetuate 
lie  iniinite  variety  of  natural  productions,  many  of  which  are 
•entirely  unknown  to  the  community  of  science,  which  that  ex- 
tensive tour  must  have  revealed  ! 
Tlie  coot  leaves  us  in  November  for  the  southward. 


■  Uulary  of  the  EiJ)tditi< 
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a  UniKd  Sui«.  liilng  in  lu-gn  flocki  • 
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The  foiegoing  was  prepared  fixr  tint  preaib  when  tibe  andwrt 
in  one  of  hia  ahooting  ezcnrrioiia  on  the  DekviK^  liad  Ae 
good  fortune  to  kill  a  foll-plnmaged  female  eoot  Tliia  wai 
on  the  20th  of  ApriL  It  was  awimming  at  tha  edgv  of  a 
cripple^  or  thicket  of  alder  bnahea,  bnaily  engaged  in  piekiiig 
aomething  from  the  anrfiice  of  the  water,  and^  iriiile  dma  an- 
ployedf  it  tamed  frequently.  The  membrane  on  ila  fiawhiail 
was  very  amally  and  edged  on  the  finepart  with  gamboge.  Ui 
eggs  were  of  the  sise  of  partridge  shot  And,  on  the  18dtef 
May,  another  fine  female  specimen  was  presented  to  Ua, 
whidi  agreed  with  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  meai- 
brane  on  the  forehead  being  nearly  as  \tttgb  and  prominent  m 
that  of  the  male.  From  the  drcumstance  of  the  egga  of  all 
these  birds  being  very  small,  it  is  probable  tibat  the  oooti  do 
not  breed  until  July. 


MARTJNICO  GALLINULE.— GALLINULA  MARTINICA. 

PlatiLXXIII.  Fig.  a. 

Gallinu]AMartmica,Xa/A./iM£.  Oriup.  769,9;  Gtn.  Syn,vL  p.  255,  7.  pL  88l^ 
Folica  Martmica,  Linn.  SytL  ed.  12,  i.  p.  259,  7. — Fulica  BlArtiiiioeiiB%  QmA 
Sptt,  p.  700,  7.— La  petite  poole-iultane,  Brin.  Om.  v.  p.  526,  pL  A%  fig.  %t 
Buff.  OU,  viii.  p.  206. — LafitTourite  de  Cayenne,  PL  EnL  No.  697,  yoonf  ?— 
P«a&'«  Mmeum,  No.  4294. 

GALLINULA  t  MARTINICA,^hATUAU.* 
Gallinula  Martinica,  Bonap.  Syncp,  p.  396. 

This  splendid  bird  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  I  have  never  learnt  that  it  mi- 
grates as  fiur  north  as  Virginia,  though  it  is  probable  that  it 
may  be  occasionally  seen  in  that  state.     It  makes  its  appea^ 

*  Thia  apecies,  in  form,  rona  very  much  into  the  Porphyrio  of  Briaaon ;  bnt 
without  apecimena,  I  cannot  decide  whether  it  ahould  ranlc  there,  or  on  the  ooo- 
fines  of  GaBimda.  The  characters  of  the  former  group,  are  the  much  greater 
strength  of  the  bill,  being  almost  as  high  as  long,  the  greater  proportional  length 
of  legs,  and  the  splendid  and  metallic  lustre  of  the  plumage.  In  their  nuumen 
they  are  partly  granlvorous,  and  live  more  upon  land  than  the  water  hens.— Ed. 
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aoce  in  tlie  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia,  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
and  after  spending  tlie  summer,  it  departs,  with  its  young,  in 
Uie  autumn.  The  marshes  of  Mexico  appear  to  be  its  winter 
residence.  It  frequents  the  rice  fields  and  fresh  water  ponds, 
in  company  with  the  common  gatlinule ;  but  the  latter,  being 
of  a  more  hardy  nature,  remains  all  winter  both  in  Geoi^^ 
and  Florida. 

During  its  migration,  this  bird  is  frequently  driven  to  sea; 
and  I  have  iinown  two  or  three  instances  of  its  having  sought 
refuge  on  board  of  vessels.  On  the  24th  May,  1824,  a  brig 
arrired  at  Philadelphia  from  New  Orleans,  bringing  a  fine 
living  specimen,  which  had  flown  on  board  of  her  in  the  Gulf 
Stream.  This  bird  is  now  [182ijj  alive  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum.  In  the  month  of  August,  1818,  a  storm  drove 
another  individual  on  board  of  a  vessel,  in  her  passage  from 
Savaiinali  to  Philadelphia.  This  also  lived  for  some  time  in 
Peale's  Museum. 

The  Martinico  gallinule  is  a  vigorous  and  active  bird.     It 

Tntca  hard,  and  is  quite  expert  in  the  use  of  its  feet.    When  it 

les  upon  any  subsUuice  witli  its  toes,  it  requires  a  considerable 

irt  to  disengage  it.     Its  toes  are  long,  and  spread  greatly. 

runs  with  swiftness ;  and,  when  walking,  it  jerks  its  tail  in 

tie  manner  of  the  common  rail.     Its  manuers  and  food  are 

somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  far-famed  purple  gallinule, 

whose  history  is  so  beautifully  detailed  in  the  works  of  BufTon. 

lu  its  native  haunts,  it  is  vigilant  and  shy ;  and  it  is  not 

.      nsy  to  spring  it,  without  tlic  assistance  of  a  dog. 

^v  Lengtii,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  four- 

^^Bbn  inches ;  bill,  au  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  vermilion,  green- 

^^B  yellow  at  the  tip  ;  irides,  pale  cornelian ;  naked  crown,  dull 

Uure;  head,  part  of  the  neck,  ttirout,  and  breast,  of  a  rich 

violet  purple ;  back  and  scapulars,  olive  green ;  rump,  tail,  and 

its  coverts,  brownish  green  ;  sides  of  the  neck,  and  wings, 

altra-marine,  the  latter  tinged  with  green  ;  shoulders  of  wings, 

rich  azure ;  inner  webs  of  the  quilts  and  tail-feathers,  dusky 

brown ;  belly  and  thighs,  dull  purplish  black ;  vent,  pure  white ; 
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tail,  rounded;  legs  and  feet,  greenish  yellow;  daws,  loi^, 
sharp,  and  of  a  pale  flesh  colour ;  span  of  the  foot,  fire  inchesL 
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Plats  LXXIII.  Fig.  3. 

Tringa  lobata,  Xtim.  Syat.  ed.  10,  torn.  i.  p.  148,  5. — T,  Byperbona,  Id,  ed.  ISyfooL 
I  p.  249, 9.~Triiig&  lobata,  GmeL  Sygt.  i.  p.  674,  6 — T.  fbica,  li,  p.  676, 8& 
— T.  hyperborea,  Id.  No.  9. — Phalaropus  cinereos,  JBrUu  Om.  tL  p.  15.— P. 
Ancus,  Id.  p.  18.— Le  Phakrope  cendr^.  Buffi  Oi».  Tiii.  p.  224.  PL  enL  766.— 
Goot-fDoted  Tringa,  Edwardt,  pL  46. — Cock  Coot-footed  Tringa,  Id.  pi.  143.— Rel 
Phalarope,  Penn.  Brit.  ZooL  No.  219 — Brown  Phalarope,  ArcL  ZooL  Vo.  414 
— >PhalaropaB  hyperboreus,  I^ath,  Ind,  Om,  p.  775,  1. — P.  fbaciu.  Id.  p.  776y 
4. — Red  Phalarope,  Oen.  Sytu  iiL  p.  270,  1.  Id,  p.  272,  var.  A. — Brown  Pha- 
larope, Id.  p.  274, 4. — Red  Phalarope,  Montof^  Om.  DicL  Id,  Supp.  and  4p* 
petutix. — Phalaropus  hyperboreus,  Temm.  Man,  d'Om.  p.  709. — Le  LobipMe  t 
hauase-ool,  Cuv,  Beg.  An,  L  p.  495. 

L0BIPE8  IFIL50N//.-Jau>iwk.« 

Phalaropus  (sub-gen.  holopodius),  Bonap.  Synop,  p.  342.— Phalaropus  WiIubS, 
Sab.  App.  to  Frank.  Narrat.  p.  691.— Lobipes  incanus,  .Tarcili  and  S^fpf  IJhuL 
Omith.  pi.  25.     Phalaropus  Wilsonii,  North  Zool.  ii.  pi.  69. 

Of  this  species,  only  one  specimen  was  ever  seen  by  Wil- 
son, and  that  was  preserved  in  Trowbridge's   Museum,  at 

*  In  the  small  group  known  as  Phalaropus  we  have  two  forms,  distinguishtl 
by  the  stouter  make,  the  6at>formed  bill,  and  the  developement  of  the  webi  to  tbe 
toes  in  the  one,  and  by  the  slender  bill  and  greater  alliance  of  the  other  to  the 
Totani,  The  Prince  of  Musignano  has  instituted  another  sub-group  from  whtl 
appears  to  me  to  be  only  the  greater  developement  of  the  latter  form.  Followinf 
the  arrangement  of  Cuvier,  I  have  retained  lobipes  for  those  of  slender  make,  and 
Phalaropus  for  that  of  this  country,  and  only  one  yet  discovered. 

I  have  little  hesitation  in  considering  the  X.  incanus  of  ornithological  illustra- 
tions, to  be  this  bird  in  imperfect  plumage.  Bonaparte  is  of  opinion  that  the 
American  bird  was  a  new  species ;  Mr  Ord,  that  it  is  some  undescribed  atate  of 
JP.  hyperboreus :  with  the  former  of  these  opinions  I  agree,  and  have  accordingly 
adopted  the  specific  name  which  Sabine  had  previously  chosen  for  it,  but  have 
referred  it  to  the  genus  Lobipes  of  Cuvier.  This  plate  of  our  author  is  one  of  the 
Yery  few  exceptions  where  an  Imperfect  representation  of  the  bird  is  given,  the 
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Mbmy,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  On  referring;  to  Wilson's 
fonmal,  I  found  an  account  of  the  bird,  there  called  a  Trivga^ 
trritt«n  with  a  lead  pencil,  but  so  acruwled  and  obscured,  that 
parts  of  the  writing  were  not  legible.  I  wrote  to  Mr  Trow- 
bridge soliciting  a  particular  description,  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  However,  having  had  the  good  fortune,  since  pub- 
lUhing  the  first  edition,  of  examining  a  fine  recent  specimen  of 
tkia  rare  bird,  I  hope  I  sliall  be  enabled  to  fix  the  species  by 
such  characters  as  will  prevent  any  ornithologist  in  future 
from  confounding  it  with  the  species  which  follows; — two 
birds  which,  owing  to  a  want  of  precision,  were  involved  in 
almost  inextricable  confusion,  until  Temminck  applied  Idmself 
to  the  task  of  disembroiling  them ;  and  thb  ingenious  natural- 
vx  has  fully  proved  that  the  seven  species  of  authors,  consti- 
luled  in  effect  only  two  species. 

Kemminck's  distinctive  characters  are  drawn  from  the  bill; 
he  has  divided  the  genus  into  two  sections — an  arrange- 
t  of  which  the  utility  is  not  evident,  seeing  that  each  sec- 
&n  contains  but  one  species,  unless  we  may  consider  that  the 
barred  phalarope  of  Latham  constitutes  a  third,  a  point  not 
et  ascertained,  and  not  easy  to  be  settled,  for  the  want  of  chit- 


I  toy  examination  of  tliese  birds,  I  have  paid  particular 

Btion  to  the  feet,  which  possess  characters  equally  striking 

«itb  those  of  tlie  bill ;  hence,  a  union  of  all  these  will  afford  a 

twility  to  the  student,  of  which  he  will  be  fully  sensible  when 

kkes  them  the  subject  of  his  investigation, 

r  figure  of  this  species  betrays  all  the  marks  of  haste ;  it 

n:urately  drawn,  and   imperfectly  coloured  ;  notwitb- 


ilout  and  thick.  auJ  not  of  Dint  more  rlegant  farm,  one  ol 
M  ot  lli«  Totani. 
\m  diriidon  nill  >lu  niigc  the  little  rcd-ncckid  jihrklnrnpc,  Lobtpei  l^- 
MitriKc  or  Tsmtninck,  Hiid  the  prcMtit  type  nt  the  genui.  Accardidg  to  Bon*. 
Mt^  tkh  npnie*  ii  exceedingly  rsre  and  Bcclduital  111  the  United  StUo.  Il 
V  In  tin  fiinbcoinlDg  valumM  af  thiit  gentlBiDrui'f  niuMratloiu. — Bb. 
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•tandingy  by  a  diligent  study  o£  it,  I  liaro  been  enaUad'to 
aKertlE&i  tbaif  it  is  tlie  coot-footed  tringa  of  Edwd%  iilaftB4ll 
and  148^  to  wlddh  bird  Linnmos  gaVe  die  ^Mcific  denomiah 
tion  of  ZoSofoy  as*  will  be  seen  in  llie  synonymes  at  tlw  bead  rf 
this  articie.  &i  the  twelfOi  edilion  of  die  Ifytima  Nalrnm, 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  conceiving  Aat  he  might  hare  bsai 
in  error,  omitted,  in  his  description  of  die  Motet  tiie.ayD#> 
nyme  of  *  Edwarf  s  code  coot-footed  tringa.  No.  148^  ol 
recorded  die  latter  bird  nnder  the  name  of  hgperiormM  a  ipe- 
cifie-appelladdn^  wliich  Temminck  and  o&er  omitfaoiogirii 
haYesancdoned^  but  which  the  laws  of  methodical  nomeachh 
tore  prohibit  ns  from  adopting,  as,  beyond  all  qnestion^  igpts^ 
iorea  is  only  a  synonyme  of  fo&ate,  which  has  the  priorityyanl 
•  mnst  stand. 

M.  Temminck  differs  from  ns  in  the  opinion  diat  the  T, 
Idbaia  of  Gmelin,  vol.  L  p.  674^  is  the  present  spedes^  and 
refers  it  to  that  wliich  follows.     But,  if  diis  respectable  end* 
thologist  will  take  die  tronble  to  look  into  die  twelfdi  edidsa 
of  LinnsBos,  voL  L  p.  249,  No.  8,  he  will  diere  find  tut 
£Edbe  references,  Edwards's  No.  308,  and  Brisson's  No.  1, 
which  gave  rise  to  Gmelin's  confusion  of  synonymes,  and  a 
consequent   confusion  in  his  description,   as    die   essential 
character  in  both  audiors  being  nearly  in   the  same  wordfl^ 
(rostro  subulato,  apice  inflexo^  $*c.,)  we  are  at  no  loss  to  infer 
diat  both  descriptions  have  reference  to  die  same  bird ;  and 
we  are  certain  that  die  hbata  of  die  twelfth  edition  of  die 
former,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  tenth  edition) 
which  cites  for  audiority,  Edwards's  46  and  143,  as  before 
mentioned. 

I  shall  now  g^ve  die  short  description  of  the  bird  figured  in 
the  plate,  as  I  find  it  in  Wilson's  Note  Book : — 

Bill,  black,  slender,  and  one  inch  and  three-eighths  in 
length.  In  the  original,  the  bill  is  said  to  be  one  inch  and 
three-quarters  long.  In  length,  lores,  front,  crown,  hind- 
head,  and  thence  to  the  back,  very  pale  ash,  nearly  white ; 
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the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  a  curving  stripe  of  black 
nds  along  the  neck  for  an  inch  or  more,  thence  to  the 
fthoutdere,  dark  reddish  brown,  which  also  tinges  the  white  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  nest  to  it ;  under  parts,  white ;  above) 
dark  olive  ;  wings  and  legs,  black.      Size  of  the  turnstone. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  following  description  was 
taken,  was  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr  Ti- 
daii  R.  Peale,  while  it  was  yet  in  a  recent  state,  and  before  it 
was  prepared  for  the  museum.  It  was  this  individual  which 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  species  figured  by  Wilson.  It  was 
shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  ou  the  7th  of  May, 
1818. 

Bill,  narrow,  slender,  flexible,  subulate,  of  equal  width ; 
nostrils,  basal,  and  linear;  lohes  of  the  toes,  thick,  narrow, 
md  but  slightly  scalloped.  Outer  toe,  connected  to  the  mid- 
dle one  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  inner  toe,  divided  nearly  to  iu 
base ;  hind  too,  resting  on  the  ground.  Bill,  black,  one  inch 
and  three-eighths  in  length ;  head  above,  of  an  ash  grey ;  hind 
head,  whitish,  which  colour  extends  a  short  distance  down  the 
neck  ;  over  the  eyes,  a  white  stripe,  below  them,  a  white  spot ; 
throat  and  lower  parls,  white  ;  a  line  of  black  passes  through 
ihe  eyes,  spreads  out  towards  the  hind  head,  and  descends 
along  the  neck ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  pale  ferruginous ; 
tack  part  of  the  neck,  deep  ferruginous,  which  descends  on 
tacli  ude,  and  mingles  with  the  plumage  of  the  back  and  sca- 
pulars, which  are  of  a  clove  brown,  the  feathers  tipt  with  whi- 
•ilk;  wings  and  tail,  dark  clove  brown,  some  of  the  lesser 
WTerts  having  a  reddish  tinge ;  the  upper  tail  featliers,  tinged 
vilh  red  at  their  tips,  the  under  feathers,  marked  with  white 
O  their  inner  webs  ;  irides,  dark  brown  ;  legs  and  feet,  dark 
plumbeous ;  claws,  long,  of  a  dark  horn  colour  ;  hind  toe,  iii- 
<bpendent  of  the  claw,  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long ;  the 
bsiulsjwhen  the  wing  is  closed,  extend  to  within  three-eighths 
•f  >n  inch  of  the  tip  of  the  primaries ;  weight,  an  ounce  and 
t&ree  quarters ;  length,  nine  inches  and  a  half;  breadth,  six- 
teen inches.     This  was  a  female ;  her  eggs  very  small. 

VOL.  HI.  N 
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In  the  grand  chain  of  animated  natoie,  the  phalanqpeB  eon- 
stitate  one  of  the  links  between  the  waden  and  the  welK-fboted 
tribes,  baring  the  form  of  die  sand^ipera»  with  some  of  Ae 
habits  of  the  g^ulls ;  the  scalloped  membranes  on  their  toes  en- 
abling them  to  swim  with  fiuality.  They  are  clothed  wiA  a 
thick  coat  of  feathers,  beneath  which,  as  in  the  ducks,  lies  a 
mass  of  down,  to  protect  them  from  the  rigours  of  the  norduni 
dimates,  of  whidi  they  are  natives*  They  do  not  appear  to 
be  fimd  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean,  and  are  generally 
found  in  the  interior,  about  the  lakes,  ponds  and  streams  of 
fresh  water,  where  they  delight  to  linger,  swimming  near  the 
margin  in  search  of  seeds  and  insects.  They  are  nowhere  nn« 
merons,  are  commonly  seen  in  pairs,  and  are  so  extremely  tame 
and  unsuspicious,  that  one  may  approach  to  within  a  frrw  feet 
of  them* 

The  genus  2^/ief  of  the  Baron  Curier  is  founded  upon  thii 
spedes ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  characters  are  soffi* 
dently  distinct  frvm  those  of  the  bird  which  follows,  to  authiH 
rize  such  a  separation ;  but  unless  some  new  species  should  be 
discovered,  we  see  no  impropriety  in  associating  the  two  birds 
already  known,  taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  a  consistency 
in  the  generic  characters,  which  Temminck,  in  his  Manuel,  has 
not  sufficiently  observed. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Montagu's  Supplement  to  the  Omithxh 
logical  Dictionary,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  this  spe- 
des,  there  named  ^^tcana  .• — "  We  have  before  mentioned, 
that  this  bird  had  been  observed  in  the  Orkneys  in  con8ide^ 
able  abundance  in  the  summer,  and  that  no  doubts  were  en« 
tertained  of  its  breeding  there,  although  the  nest  had  not  been 
found.  To  Mr  Bullock,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  for  the  frr* 
ther  eluddation  of  the  natural  history  of  this  elegant  little  bird. 
In  a  letter  to  the  author,  this  gentleman  says, '  I  found  the  red 
phalarope  common  in  the  marshes  of  Sanda  and  Westra,  in 
the  breeding  season,  but  which  it  leaves  in  the  autumn.  This 
bird  is  so  extremely  tame,  that  I  killed  nine  without  moving 
out  of  the  same  spot,  being  not  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the  re* 
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port  of  a  ^im.  It  lays  four  eg^  of  tite  shape  of  that  of  a 
snipe,  but  mucli  less,  of  uii  olive  colour,  blotched  with  dusky. 
It  swims  with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  when  on  the  water,  looks 
Uke  a  beautiful  miniature  of  a  duck,  carrying  its  head  close  to 
the  back,  in  the  manner  uf  a  teal.'  Mr  Bullock  farther  ob- 
•erves,  *  That  the  plumage  of  the  female  is  much  lighter,  and 
has  tcBS  of  the  rufous  than  the  other  sex.'  "  * 


Tru(> Inlicaiii,  L'tna.  Sgtt.  rA.  10,  tam.  i.  p.  149,  6 — Tfiuga  gkcislii,  Cnc'. 
SyA  I  p.  675,  2.  T.  b)^rbi<re*,  tot.  B.  /li.  p.  676.— Le  Pbahrope,  Brut. 
th-a.  (i.  p.  13,  Vo.  I — PUluopiu  rufwvu,  Id,  p,  SO.— PUlnopiu  tobitiH, 
XML  I»d.  On.  p.  776,  2.    P.  gUciilk,  td.  No.  3.— Red  Phokiopa,  hm.  Ge». 

i^n.  iiL  p.  STI.— GreyPhiluvpe,  Id.  p.  373,2 Plain  Ph&larope,  Jri.  p.  279, 

a— Gny  PluOuBpc,  Pnw.  BriKt/.  ZaoL    No.  alB. — ArtL  ZojL    No,  413,— 

Kal  PluUntpc   Id.    No.    413— Plain    PhBlmope,  LL   415. — Bed    CMt-fboUd 

I  Trisf*,  £diir.  pL  14'i. — Givy  Coat-fouUd  Tringi,  Id.     GUaninpi,  pi.  80& — Lb 

1^^  Phalunp*  inDgc  Biffaw,  Oit.  viii.  p.  2.ab.~-Lt  PkBUrnpi  i  teitotu  dmld^i,  Id. 

^^^1  ^  S36. — Grey  PhiUrope,  Stintagti,  On.  Did.  and  Appnidix  to  Sipp Brvici, 

^^Kfc  P-  133.— U  PluWupc  grii,  Cm.  Hlg.  ^».  i.  p.  4»S Le  Phikrape  rooge, 

I^FSi.  ibuL—Pb^^MKipat  pUtyrhiuchiu,  Ttimm.  Man.  iTOn.  p,  7]'2 PraVt  M»- 

''  mm.  Ho.  4088. 


fh.iljIRopus  f 

nakniptu    hyprrburFi,  OnL    l>(.  «tit.  of  Supp.    p.    75. — PbaUropiu  fidieariiu, 
Bomip.  5V"(f>.  p.  341.      yamcnclniun,  No.  232. — Pbslaropui  Inhatiu,   Gny 

Pluhfopt,  /'Jen.  Ar.  Ajum.  p.  100 Grey  PhBlarope,  SMg,  Ittfit.  Br.  OniOi. 

MW.pL  38. 

Bill  pretty  stout  and  wide,  slightly  compressed  at  the  tip, 
dressed  on  the  lower  half;  upper  mandible,  carinate;  Dos- 
ttfls,  anbovate,  a  short  distance  from  the  base  ;  feet,  semipal- 
iBite;  lobes  of  the  toes,  broad  and  greatly  scalloped;  hind  toe, 

*  All  obwrTRlioiit  nf«Tln|;  In  Eui'op«n  bird*  in  thli  dcKriptiuii  cannnt  np- 
ply.     £.   WOteiui  U  )*l  known  aa\y  ■»  Amwlciin.      The  isit  may  be  ref.ned 
villi  prnpriely  bnirenr  lo  Liibipa  h^erboreut, — Ed. 
U  Ibe  plilc.  Red  PhuUrope. 
f  Thli  bird  !•  bere  rFpmrnied  In  ihe  ehinge  rram  the  mmmcr  or  iiretding 
I,  Is  ihut  af  Ibe  gnj  pluuinGc  of  ill  winlsr  dftn.  In  nblcb  allernuioai  it 
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barely  toaching  the  ground ;  bill,  reddiab  orange  at  the  baWf 
the  remainder  black,  an  inch  long ;  front  and  crown,  bladu 
barred  transyersely  with  lines  of  white ;  throat,  aides  of  die 
neck,  and  lower  parts,  white,  tliickly  and  inr^;iilarly  barred 
with  curving  dashes  of  reddish  chocolate ;  upper  parts,  of  a 
deep  cinereous  blue,  streaked  with  brownish  yellow  and  hhnk; 
the  back  scapulars,  broadly  edged  with  brownish  yellow ;  map 
and  rump,  dark  cinereous ;  greater  wing-coyerts,  broadly  tipt 
with  white,  forming  a  large  band ;  primaries,  nearly  black,  and 
crossed  with  white  below  their  coverts ;  tail,  plain  olive,  mid- 
dle of  its  coverts  black,  their  sides  bright  brownish  yellow; 
vent,  white,  those  feathers  immediately  next  to  the  tail,  red- 
dish chocolate,  legs,  black  on  the  outside,  yellowish  within* 
Length  nine  inches,  breadth  fifteen  inches  and  a  half;  lengdi 
of  hind  toe,  independent  of  the  claw,  one-eighth  of  an  bdu 
Male.  The  inner  toe  is  connected  to  the  middle  one  by  a 
membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  the  outer  toe  much  fiu ther; 
hence  the  feet  may  be  properly  termed  semipalmate;  webi 
and  lobes,  finely  pectinated.  This  conformation  of  the  feet  is 
pretty  accurately  exhibited  in  Edwards's  plate,  No.  308.  The 
grey  phalarope  is  a  rare  bird  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  not  often 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  individual 
from  which  our  description  was  taken,  was  shot  in  a  pond,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1812. 
There  were  three  in  company.  The  person  who  shot  it  had 
never  seen  one  of  the  species  before,  and  was  struck  with  their 

bean  a  itrong  resemblance  to  the  knots  and  god  wits,  kc  It  will  show  an  ex' 
ample  of  the  genus  Phalaropua,  indeed  it  is  the  only  one  hitherto  disooTered.* 
The  form  appears  more  stout,  from  the  shortness  of  the  legs,  and  it  is  also  dis- 
tinguished from  Lobipes  by  the  flattened  or  depressed  bill,  and  more  than  asnally 
fleshy  tongue.  They  are  expert  swimmers,  are  often  found  out  at  sea,  and  th^ 
whole  manners  on  the  water  resemble  more  those  of  a  truly  aquatic  bird  thafl 
of  a  form  allied  to  the  Tringa.  Bonaparte  mentions,  that  this  bird  is  rare  and 
accidental,  and  during  winter  only  found  in  the  United  States  extending  its  mi- 
grations to  Florida. — £d. 

*  Dr  Richardflon  thinks  that  another  spncies  will  be  found  in  the  plain  Phalarope  of  Pn* 
nant,  and  proposes  the  name  of  P.  giaeialU  for  it— Ed. 
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^■^ogular  manners.  He  described  them  as  swimming  actively 
near  the  margin  of  the  pond,  dipping  in  their  bill  very  often, 
as  if  feedins;,  and  turning  freqnently.  In  couaequence  of  our 
specimen  being  in  a  state  of  putridity  when  received,  it  was 
preserved  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  sex  could  not 
be  ascertained. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1816,  my  friend,  Mr  Le  Sueur, 
shot,  iu  Boston  Bay,  a  young  individual  of  this  species.  Crown, 
dark  slate,  tinged  with  yellowish  brown ;  front,  throat,  line 
over  the  eye,  belly,  and  vent,  white  ;  shoulders,  breast,  and 
sidm,  tawny  or  fawn  colour ;  back,  dark  slate,  paler  near  the 
romp,  the  feathers  edged  with  bright  yellow  ochre ;  wings, 
pale  cinereous,  some  of  the  lesser  coverts  edged  with  white, 
the  greater  coverts  largely  so,  forming  the  bar ;  primaries  and 
tail,  black  ;  the  latter  edged  with  yellowish  brown,  the  shafts 
of  die  former  white ;  bill  and  feet,  as  in  the  first  described. 

On  the  aOth  of  March,  1818,  I  shot,  in  the  river  St  John, 

in  East  Florida,  an  immature  female  specimen ;  irides,  dark 

brown  ;  around  the  base  of  the  bill,  a  slight  marking  of  dark 

slate :  front  and  crown,  white,  mottled  with  pale  ash ;  at  the 

^    iateriur  part  of  each  eye,  a  black  spot ;  beneath  the  eyes,  dark 

^h  ikte,  which  extends  over  the  auriculars,  the  hind  head,  and 

^H  tpper  part  of  tlie  neck ;  upper  parts,  cinereous  grey,  with  a 

^    W  faint  streaks  of  slate ;  throat,  breast,  whole  lower  parts, 

"nd  under  tail-coverta,  pure  white;  flanks,  with  a  few  faint 

fOTtiginous  stains  ;  wings,    slate  brown,    the   coverts  of  tlic 

I  iKoadaries,  and  a  few  of  the  primary  coverts,  largely  tipt  with 

Wite,  forming  the  bar  as  u£ual ;  tail,  brown,  edged  with  cine- 

FHous;  legs  and  feet,  pale  plumbeous ;  the  webs,  and  part  of 

ue  scalloped  membranes,  yellowish ;  bill  and  size  as  in  the 

K  specimen. 

'Hie  tongue  of  this  species  is  large,  fleshy,  and  obtuse. 

This  bird  has  been  described  under  a  variety  of  names.  What 

coald  induce  tliat  respectable  naturalist,  M.  Temminck,  to  give 

11  a  new  appellation,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     That 

I  oia  name  {Plialaropus  plalyrkinchtts)  is  good, — tliat  it  is  even 
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better  than  all  the  rest,  we  are  willing  to  admit, — bat  tibat  he 
had  no  right  to  give  it  a  new  name  we  shall  boldly  maintain, 
hot  only  on  the  score  of  expediency,  but  of  jusdce.  If  the 
right  to  change  be  once  conceded,  there  is  no  calcolatiog  the 
extent  of  the  confusion  in  which  the  whole  system  of  nomen- 
clature will  be  involved ;  the  study  of  methodical  natural  hii- 
tory  is  sufficiently  laborious,  and  whatever  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  this  labour,  ought  to  meet  the  cordial  sop- 
port  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

'*  The  study  of  natural  history,**  says  the  present  learned 
president  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  **  is,  firom  the  multitude  rf 
objects  with  which  it  is  conversant,  necessarily  so  encumbered 
with  names,  that  students  require  every  possible  assistance  ts 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  those  names,  and  have  a  just  right 
to  complain  of  every  needless  impediment  Nor  is  it  allowable 
to  alter  such  names,  even  for  the  better.  In  our  science,  the 
names  established  throughout  the  works  of  Linnseus  are  become 
current  coin,  nor  can  they  be  altered  without  great  inconveni- 
ence."* 

That  there  is  a  property  in  names,  as  well  as  in  things,  will 
not  be  disputed ;  and  there  are  few  naturalists  who  would  not 
feel  as  sensibly  a  fraud  committed  on  their  nomenclature  as  on 
their  purse.  The  ardour  with  which  the  student  pursues  his 
researches,  and  the  solicitude  which  he  manifests  in  promul- 
gating his  discoveries  under  appropriate  appellations,  are  proo& 
that  at  least  part  of  his  gratification  is  derived  from  the  sup- 
posed distinction  which  a  name  will  confer  upon  him ;  deprive 
him  of  this  distinction,  and  you  inflict  a  wound  upon  his  self- 
love  which  will  not  readily  be  healed. 

To  enter  into  a  train  of  reasoning  to  prove  that  he  who  first 
describes  and  names  a  subject  of  natural  history,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  systematic  classificatioi),  is  for  ever  entitled  to  his 
name,  and  that  it  cannot  be  superseded  without  injustice,  would 

*  An  Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Systematical  Botany^  chap.  12. 
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be  useless,  because  they  are  propositions  which  all  natundists 
deem  self-evident.  Then  how  comes  it,  whilst  we  are  so  tena- 
cious of  our  own  rights,  we  so  often  disregard  those  of  others? 
I  would  now  come  to  the  point.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
I  have  ventured  to  restore  the  long  neglected  name  affulicaria. 
That  I  shall  be  supported  in  this  restoration  I  have  little  doubt, 
when  it  shall  have  been  made  manifest  that  it  was  Llnnseua 
hiraself  who  first  named  this  species.  A  reference  to  the  tenth 
editioQ  of  the  Si/stcma  NaturtB*  will  show  that  the  authority  for 
Trinffa  fuliearia  is  Edwards's  red  coot-footed  tringa,  pi,  142, 
ami  that  alone,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Linnseus  bad  seen 
ite  bird.  The  circumstance  of  the  change  of  the  generic  ap- 
pellation can  in  nowise  affect  the  specific  name ;  the  present 
improved  state  of  the  science  requires  the  former,  justice  de- 
mands that  the  latter  sliould  be  preserved.  In  this  work  I 
have  preserved  It ;  and  1  flatter  myself  that  this  humble  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  Linn^us  will  be  approved  by  all  those 
who  love  the  sciences  of  which  he  was  so  illustrious  a  pro- 


*  Of  all  the  editiona  of  tba  Syiftma  Nalura,  Iha  t«nlh  and  the  IwdfOl  an 
A*  moat  vmluabli;  Ihi  fgrmer  bclag  the  first  which  contains  tha  (ywmyimi,  and 
iba lutM bring  Ihu  wbich  receiird  the  ftaJBtaiiig  bond  uf  Its  authur.  In  the 
Valud  SUI«,  LinniFiu  Is  priunlpnllr  Imowii  ihrougb  tiro  adilon:  Gineliu, 
vboK  thlrlHDth  edillon  of  the  Ssalenia  Nalanc  baa  Inrulvcd  tha  whole  scienca 
1ft  •Imiiat  inaxIriuUc  mnruuon-,  and  Tunon,  whoM  Engliih  tniiulaUan  of 
OmUo  i*  a  diajnce  to  acieticc  lod  letter).  AU  writers  on  looXofj  and  botaoj 
•knld  |»»K>.  Un>>»us'>t«DthaDdI»cir(hedilioD>;lherwlllb<iruundlDba<>r 
'"^'VCiMable  OM  1q  traelnj  (fnonfino  and  Gxiiig  nomeDclalure. 
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WILSON'S  PLOVER..CHARADRIUS  WILSDNIUQL 

Plats  LXXIIL  Fio.  5. 

PmU^t  Muaemm,  No.  4159,  male. — 4I60»  ftnuJe. 
CHARADRWS  WILSOKIUA-MiaiK 
CSutnidrius  Wibomu,  BaiuqK  Sffmop,  p.  296«— AimmicigfiirB,  No.  SSU 

Of  this  neat  and  prettily  marked  sp^es  I  can  find  no 
count,  and  liaye  concluded  that  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  eye 
of  the  naturalist  The  bird  from  which  this  description  was 
taken,  was  shot  the  13th  of  May,  1813,  on  the  shore  of  Cqpe 
Island,  New  Jersey,  by  my  ever-regretted  friend;  and  I  have 
honoured  it  with  his  name.*  It  was  a  male,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  another  of  the  same  sex  and  a  female,  all  of  whid 
were  fortunately  obtained. 

This  bird  very  much  resembles  the  ring  plover,  except  in  thfl 
length  and  colour  of  the  bill,  its  size,  and  in  wanting  the  yel- 
low eyelids.  The  males  and  females  of  this  species  differ  in 
their  markings,  but  the  ring  plovers  nearly  agree.  We  con- 
versed with  some  sportsmen  of  Cape  May,  who  asserted  thai 
they  were  acquainted  with  these  birds,  and  that  they  some- 
times made  their  appearance  in  flocks  of  considerable  numbers ; 
others  had  no  knowledge  of  them.  That  the  species  is  rare 
we  were  well  convinced,  as  we  had  diligently  'explored  the 
shore  of  a  considerable  part  of  Cape  May,  in  the  vicinity  o: 
Great  Egg  Harbour,  many  times  at  different  seasons,  and  hac 
never  seen  them  before.  How  long  they  remain  on  our  coast 
and  where  they  winter,  we  are  unable  to  say.     From  the  cir 

*  Bnnaporte  thui  obscryes  in  his  Nomenclature^ — "  A  very  rare  species  esta 
bliihedby  the  Editor  (Mr  Ord),  and  dedicated  to  Wilson.  It  is  the  first  h» 
mage  of  the  kind  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  great  and  lamented  self-taught  oatil 
ralist.  The  descriptions  of  several  species  in  the  works  of  former  authors  oons 
more  or  less  near  to  it,  but  after  a  careful  investigation  we  are  satisfied  that  It  L 
new." — Ed. 
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f  coaislance  of  the  oviduct  of  the  female  being  greatly  enlai^ed, 
ani  containing  im  egg  half  grown,  apparently  within  a  week  of 
being  ready  for  exclusion,  we  concluded  tliat  they  breed  there. 
Their  favourite  places  of  resort  appear  to  be  the  dry  sand  flats 
on  the  sea-shore.     They  utter  an  agreeable  piping  note. 

This  species  is  seven  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
uid  fifteen  and  a  half  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  black,  stout,  and  an 
iiicli  long,  the  upper  mandible  projecting  considerably  over 
liie  lower ;  front,  white,  passing  on  each  side  to  the  middle  of 
tte  eye  above,  and  bounded  by  a  band  of  bbck  of  equal  breadth; 
lores,  black ;  eyelids,  white ;  eye,  large  and  dark ;  from  the 
middle  of  the  eye  backwards  the  stripe  of  white  becomes  duller, 
and  extends  for  half  an  inch ;  the  crown,  hind  head,  and  auri- 
culars,  are  drab  olive ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
for  ao  inch,  pure  white,  passing  quite  round  the  neck,  and 
oarrowing  to  a  point  behind ;  the  upper  breast  below  is  marked 
)ntli  a  broad  band  of  Jet  black ;  tlie  rest  of  the  lower  pasts, 
pure  white ;  upper  parts,  pale  olive  drab ;  along  the  edges  of 
t^e  auriculars  and  hind  head,  the  plumage,  where  it  joins  the 
vbite,  is  stained  with  raw  terra  sienna ;  all  the  plumage  is 
darkest  in  the  centre;  the  tertials  are  fully  longer  than  the 
primaries,  the  latter  brownish  black,  the  shafts  and  edges  of 
some  of  the  middle  ones,  white;  secondaries  and  greater  coverts, 
•liglitly  tipped  with  white ;  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  flesh  colour ; 
loes  bordered  with  a  narrow  edge ;  claws  and  ends  of  the  toes, 
ullck ;  ttie  tail  is  even,  a  very  little  longer  than  the  wings,  and 

P  *  »  blackish  olive  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ei- 
lior  feathers,  which  are  whitish,  but  generally  the  two  middle 

K  only  are  seen, 
[The  female  differs  in  having  no  black  on  the  forehead,  lores, 
V  breast,  those  parts  being  pale  oUve. 
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DARTER,  OR  SNAKfi-BIRIX*--PLOTU8  ANHINOA. 
Plats  LXXIV.  Fw.  L  Maim, 


Plotog  all]liIlgl^  XtiM.  SpML  ed.  IS.  tam.  L  ^  21d.  (ShmL  8ff&U  L  p.  580y  t. 
JmcL  Om,  p.  895,  1. — ^Plotiu  mdtaogwter,  £L  p.  696,  tv.  B;  tw.  CL— A»> 
liitigftBndllieDM  Tnpmiiiib.  Mnr^^rmB.  Bbt,  JI8*  JRmt.  f.  SIO.-*L'Aildap, 
.^Km.  Ti.  p^  476.     Sabrnt,  p.  876.     A^.  Oik  TuL  p.  A4S.^M^mg^  mm 

dm  C^mab,  PL  £»L  960 ^White-bdlifld  dartir,  ZflA.  Gm.  £|p.  m.  pb  eS9, 1. 

—BhdB-bdfieddarter,  iii.p.624,  Tir.  A,pL  106.    liL  p.  625,  Ttr.  B.— -Goljm. 
'  but  odbkiBiii,  tnake-lnrd,  Bariram,  P*  162,  295.^PmV«  Mtmm,  Now  8186; 


i 


Flotiii  aaluiigaf  Bmtap,   Syrnop*  p.  411. — Plotm  mdmogitter,  OrdL  Itt 

Sfupp*  p.  79. 


Head,  neck,  whole  body,  above  and  below,  of  a  deep 
ning  black,  with  a  green  gloes,  the  plumage  extremely  soft 

*  Named  in  the  plate^  black-bellied  darter. 

^  This  very  curious  genus  contains  only  two  known  species ;-— that  of  our 
author,  common  to  both  continents  of  America,  and  the  JPlohu  Vaiffantn  nt 
Temminek,  a  natire  of  India,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seaa.  It  has  been  piaeed 
among  the  PdicanidtB  by  most  ornithologists ;  but  bow  tar  all  th«  forma  wUsh 
are  at  present  included  in  that  family  have  a  right  to  be  there,  I  am  not  at  pn- 
sent  prepared  to  determine :  if  they  are,  that  of  PlotUR  will  hold  a  Tcrj  Inter- 
mediate rank,  particularly  in  habits,  which  may  lead  to  tome  discoTcries  in  the 
relationa  to  each  other.  The  economy  is  in  a  eonsideraUe  measure  arbonal, 
and  in  their  own  family,  as  now  constitnted,  they  show  the  greatest  dairdops 
ment  of  the  power  of  diring,  and  actiyity  in  the  water.  They  akow  also  the 
extreme  structure  in  the  power  of  darting  and  suddenly  again  withdrawiag 
their  head.  The  cormorants  and  herons  possess  this  power  to  great  extent,  and 
they  all  possess  a  peculiar  bend  of  the  neck,  observed  in  certain  drcnmstances  of 
the  bird*s  economy,  and  into  which  that  part  at  once  puts  itself  when  the  bird 
is  dead.  This  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  action  of  two  muscles;  the  one 
inserted  within  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  and  running  up  with  a  long  tendon 
to  the  Tertebre  beneath  the  bend  ;  the  other  inserted  in  the  joint  above  the  bend, 
and  running  far  down  with  another  slender  tendon.  The  action  of  these  two 
powers,  resisted  by  the  muscles  on  the  back  part,  produce  the  peculiar  angular 
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and  agreeable  to  the  touch ;  the  commencement  of  the  back  is 
ornamented  with  small,  oblong,  ashy  white  spots,  which  pass 

lal,  and  enaUe  the  head  to  he  thrown  forirard  with  great  force.  The  effect 
■■J  ba  caailj  aeen,  and  produced,  by  a  jointed  stick  tiaying  cords  affixed,  and 
MM  en  in  this  waj.  We  may  here  introduce  the  genera  Peficonitf,  Pkah' 
creeorojr,  TachypeU$f  Stda,  and  HeliomiSt  with  a  short  notice  of  the  species  of 
AiMrica,  as  pointed  out  by  the  ornithologists  who  have  described  the  productions 
•f  that  country. 

Petteanus,  Linn. 

L  F.  tm&erofatut, — ^White  Pelicsn.^According  to  Bonaparte,  rare  and  accidental  on  the 
eoasis  of  tlie  Middle  Statet,  and  said  by  Dr  Richau^on  to  be  numerous  in  the  interior 
of  the  for  countries,  up  to  the  6l8t  deg.  paraUeL 

&  P,  fiuau,  LbuuBua.— Brown  Pelican.— Coaunon  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it 
hreeda. 

Phalacracorax,  Brise. 

The  species  of  this  genus  amount  to  a  considerable  numl>er,  and  are  distributed 
•vir  the  Icnown  world,  but  there  yet  exists  confusion  among  them,  from  the  near 
•Dianoe  of  many  to  each  other.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  seems  to  ha^e  talcen 
t^  antliority  of  Dumont  for  the  species  he  enumerates.     They  are  as  follow : — 

L  P.  eorfo.— Cormorant  of  Wilson's  list— Tail  of  fourteen  feathers ;  rare  and  migratory 
in  the  United  States. 

i.  p.  gracwliw.— Tail,  tweWe  featbm ;  not  uncommon  in  spring  and  autumn  in  the  Mid. 
die  States ;  very  common  in  Florida,  where  it  breeds ;  though  very  abundant  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles. 

1  ?.  eridatui. — Rather  rare,  and  found  during  winter  only  in  the  United  States. 

1 P,  jiy^suriM.— Inhabiting  the  north  of  both  continents. 

^  P.  4/fieamM.^Inhabiting  Africa  and  America ;  not  found  in  Europe. 

'^ht  Prince  of  Musignano  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  last  are  entitled  to  any 
^'^^  in  the  ornithology  of  America,  the  specimens  which  he  has  seen  of  both 
^^  only  reported  to  liaTC  l>een  killed  in  that  country.  He  mentions  also  an- 
*^^  inhabiting  the  United  States,  which  he  has  not  examined,  but  thinks  may 
^  out  P,  BraziUanui. 

^lie  first  four  species  are  conmion  to  Europe  and  America ;  the  three  first  are 
''^  Britisli.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr  Swainson  has  described  another  in  the 
'^''tAeni  Zoology^  under  the  title  dUophiu,  or  double-crested  cormorant,  which 
^  ^nnot  reconcile  to  any  of  these  already  described.     His  characters  are  : — 

I'ail  of  twelve  feathers ;  biU,  three  inches  and  a  half  long ;  a  crested  tuft  of 
^Mhers  behind  each  eye.** 

Taehypetef,  Vieiil. 

1.  r.  ofHihtf,  VieilL— Not  uncommon  during  summer  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
ss  Iw  south  as  Carolina. 
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down  Hie  BhooUen,  iacreasiDg  in  size  according  to  the  size  of 
the  featlietB,  and  mniwig  down  the  scapulars ;  unngs  and  tail 
of  a  shining  blade,  thelatterbroadly  tipt  with  dirty  while:  tlie 
lesser  coverts  are  glossed  with  green,  and  are  spotted  «ith 
ashy  white  ;  the  last  row  of  the  lesser  coverts,  anil  the  corerts 
of  the  secondaries,  are  ehiefly  Eishy  white,  which  forms  a  Iarg« 
bar  across  the  wing ;  the  outer  web  of  the  lai^e  scapulars  is 
crimped;  tail,  rounded,  the  two  under  feathers  the  shortest, 
the  two  iq>per  feathers,  for  tlie  greater  part  of  their  lengtb, 
beantifiiUy  crimped  on  their  outer  wehs,  the  tvt'o  next  feathers 
in  a  alight  degree  so ;  bill,  dusky  at  the  baiie  and  above ;  the 
i^»per  mandible  brownish  ycliow  at  the  sides,  the  lower  man- 
dible yellow  ochre ;  inside  of  the  mouth,  dusky ;  irides,  dark 
crimson ;  the  orbit  df  the  eye,  next  to  the  plumage  of  the  head. 
is  of  a  greenish  blue  colour,  this  passes  round,  in  the  form  of 
a  zigzag  band,  across  the  front, — the  next  colour  is  black, 
which  entirely  surrounds  the  eye ;  eyelids,  of  a  bright  azurf, 
running  into  violet  next  the  eyeball;  lores,  greenish  blue; 
naked  skin  in  front  black :  jugular  pouch,  jet  black  ;  bind  head 
subcrested ;  along  the  sides  of  the  neck  there  rung  a  line  d 
loose  unwebbed  feathers  of  a  dingy  ash  colour,  resembling  the 
plumage  of  callow  young;  here  and  there,  on  the  upper  put 
of  the  neck,  one  perceives  a  feather  of  the  same ;  on  die  tote- 

Sula.Brim. 
ID  4urlii|  nimmer  onr  Uia  cout*  of  tha  UalMt  ntf^ 


HpedillT  the  ■oollwnL 
Q,  t.fiuta,  BiiB.— Boobji — COomgii  In  tomiiin'  oB  t)i»  couli  of  Uf  Sc 


I.  H. 

I  biTB  inlroduud  Hrfioniu  hm,  but  without  (t  ■)!  pUcIng  It  In  thi*  ■ta*'^ 
froni  mj  own  oplalon  of  iu  roil  plxei  tbe  form  of  the  birdi  oinUlncd  l«  '* 
'  (unoanting  ^t  to  onlf  Iwo  ipecipt),  !■  very  curiouti,  and  though  ibowiDf  tb<  A(^ 
of  tbs  bodf,  and,  according  to  BoniptirtF,  of  the  sktliton  of  Ploliu,  yt\  the  hihW* 
■re  mncli  more  that  of  tho  Grtba.  Tbii  igreei  with  the  ■mniement  faf  f^ 
FriDca  of  Mntlgnaiw  In  one  rang*,  but  I  do  not  ki  eaaily  Me  its  oonimlsn  Ib  l^ 
oppodtadirectloDirltbPAaitf<mand5ii£i,  ibc  iinmediBtelf  pncedlii|g*iict«. — E^ 
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^Bcad  tliere  is  a  small  knob  or  protuberance ;  the  neck,  near  its 
centre,  takes  a  fiin^uW  bend,  in  order  to  enable  the  bird  to 
tiart  forward  its  bill  with  velocity  when  it  takes  its  prey  ;  legs 
and  feet  of  a  yellowish  clay  colour,  the  toes,  and  the  hind  part 
of  the  legs,  witli  a  dash  of  dusky ;  claws  gT'eatly  falcated ;  when 
the  wings  are  closed  they  extend  to  the  centre  of  the  tail. 

Length,  from  the  tip  of  tlie  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  two 
feet  ten  inches,*  breadth  three  feet  ten  inches;  bill  to  the  angle 
of  the  moutliffull  four  inches;  tail,  ten  inches  and  a  half,  com- 
posed of  twelve  broad  and  stiff  feathers ;  weight,  three  pounds 
and  K  half. 

The  serratures  of  the  bill  are  extremely  sharp,  so  much  aO] 
that  when  one  applies  tow,  or  such  like  substance,  to  the  bird's 
mouth,  it  is  with  difficulty  disengaged. 

The  lower  mandible  and  throat,  as  in  the  divers,  are  capable 

of  great  expansion  to  facilitate  the  swallowing  of  fish,  which 

constitute  the  food  of  this  species.  The  position  of  these  birds, 

when  standing,  is  like  that  of  the  gannets. 

1^^     Tlie  above  description  was  taken  from  a  fine  adult  male 

^B'^Ktmen,  which  was  shot  by  my  fellow-traveller,  Mr  T.  Peale, 

^P  Kthe  Ist  of  March,  1818,  in  a  creek  below  the  Cow  Ford, 

I,       Hluuted  on  the  river  St  John,  in  East  Florida.    We  saw  some 

itliers  in  the  ricinity,  but,  owing  to  their  extreme  vigilance 

I      °nd  shj-ness,  we  could  not  procure  them. 

^M      From  the  description  of  the  white-bellied  darter  of  Latham 

^^Mlul  utliers,  which  is  unquestionably  this  species,  one  would  be 

^^^^liiied  to  coiijeclure,  that  the  bird  figured  as  the  female  is 

'        'he  young  male.     But  this  point  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  as- 

^rtain.     All  the  darters  which  I  saw,  while  in  Florida,  were 

The  suake-bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  CaroUnas,  Georgia, 


*  Tl<  Htmrunmnfut  of  the  tpcnmcn  dnrribtd  Id  thr  Grit  edition  uf  Ih*  ninth 
*»liiiD»,  ni  mad*  by  Wil«on  hiniwlf  from  the  itulTtd  tird  in  I'e»lB'»  muMum. 

^uuK,  then  it  room  In  conjecture  that  Ihrre  wu  wme error  iull 
ani  ef  tbi  farmer,  oan  b«ing  driicrilMtl  immediatel)- nflFr  ilrstri. 
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ike  Floridas,  and  Louisiana,  and  is  common  in  Cayenne  and 
Brudl.  It  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  singular 
form  of  its  head  and  neck,  which  at  a  distance  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  serpent.  In  those  couu  tries  where  noxious  ani- 
mals Bboimd,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the  appearance  of 
this  Mid,  extending  its  slender  neck  through  the  foliage  of  a 
tree,  would  tend  to  startle  the  wary  traveller,  whose  imagina- 
titm  had  portrayed  objects  of  danger  lurking  in  every  tLickeL 
ItB  haiutM,  too,  while  in  the  water,  have  not  a  little  contribu- 
ted  tO'ita  name.  It  generally  swims  with  its  body  immerged, 
especially  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  its  long  ueck  extend- 
ed abore  tlie  surface,  and  rihratirig  io  a  peculiar  manner.  The 
first  indiTidual  that  I  saw  in  Florida  was  sneaking  away,  to 
ayoid  me,  along  tlie  shore  of  a  reedy  marsh,  which  was  lined 
witb  all^tors,  and  the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was  that 
I  beheld  a  snake,  but  the  recollection  of  tlie  liahils  of  the  bird 
SOW!  undeceived  me.  On  approaching  it,  it  gradually  sank, 
and  my  next  view  of  it  was  at  many  fathoms  distance,  its  head 
merely  out  of  tlie  water.  To  pursue  these  birds  at  such  tiroes 
is  useless,  as  they  cannot  be  induced  to  rioei  or  evea  expost 
tbeir  bodiesi 

Wherever  the  limbs  of  a  tree  project  over,  and  d^  into  llu 
water,  there  the  darters  are  sure  to  be  found,  these  utuatioM 
being  convenient  resting-places  for  the  purpose  of  sanniiig 
and  preening  themselves,  and,  probably,  giving  them  a  better 
opportunity  than  when  swimming  of  observing  their  finaf 
prey.  They  crawl  from  the  water  upon  the  limhs,  and  fix 
themselves  in  an  upright  position,  which  they  muntais  India 
utmost  silence.  If  there  be  foliage,  or  the  long  rnoss^  A^ 
secrete  themselves  io  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be 
perceived,  unless  one  be  close  to  them.  When  approached, 
they  drop  into  the  water  with  such  surprising  skill,  that  one  it 
astonished  how  so  lai^e  a  body  can  plunge  with  so  little  noise, 
the  agitation  of  the  water  being  apparently  not  greater  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  gliding  of  an  eel. 

Formerly  the  darter  was  considered  by  voyagers  as  an  ano- 
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producdon,  a  monster  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
snake  and  the  duck ;  and,  in  some  ancient  charts  wb'ich  I  have 
seen,  it  b  delineated  in  all  the  extravagance  of  fiction. 

From  Mr  William  Bartram  we  have  received  tlie  following 
account  of  the  subject  of  our  history : — 

"  Here  is  in  this  river,'  and  in  the  waters  qU  over  Florida, 
a  very  curious  and  handsome  bird, — the  people  call  them  soake- 
tnrda;  I  think  I  have  seen  paintings  of  them  on  the  Chinese 
■cre«tu  and  other  Indian  pictures ;  they  seem  to  be  a  species 
of  Colt/ia&us,  but  far  more  beautiful  and  delicately  formed  than 
any  other  that  1  have  ever  seen.  They  delight  to  sit  in  little 
peaceable  communities,  on  the  dry  limbs  of  trees,  hanging 
over  the  stiU  waters,  with  their  wings  and  tails  expanded, 
suppose  to  cool  and  air  themselves,  when  at  the  same  time  tliey 
behold  tlieir  images  in  the  watery  mirror.  At  such  times, 
when  we  approach  them,  they  drop  off  the  limbs  into  the 
water,  as  if  dead,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  are  not  to  be  seen; 
when  on  a  sudden,  at  a  great  distance,  their  long  slender  head 
nd  nedi.  appear,  like  a  snake  rising  erect  out  of  the  water ; 
ud  no  other  part  of  them  is  to  be  seen  when  swimmiug,  ei- 
crpt  sometimes  the  tip  end  of  their  tail.  In  the  heat  of  the 
by  they  are  scon  in  great  numbers,  sailing  very  high  in  the 
Jit  over  lakes  and  rivers. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  if  this  bird  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
iTber  in  Ovid's  days,  it  would  have  furnished  him  witli  a  sub- 
JKt  for  some  beautiful  and  entertaining  metamorphoses.  I 
Mieve  they  feed  entirely  on  fish,  for  tlieir  flesh  smells  and 
•Wes  intolerably  strong  of  it :  it  is  scarcely  to  be  eaten,  un- 
'(A  one  is  constrained  by  insufferable  hunger.  They  inhabit 
^*  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River,  and,  southerly.  East  and  West 
H<iTida."t 


•  ■nwri 


Or*] 


luin,  Eiui  Florida. 
•ibA,  p.  132 .MS.    in 
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Wo  FEUULE  UARTEH. 

FEMALE  DARTEB,  OS  SNAKE-BIRD.' 

Anhinga  dc  Careniie,  PI.  £aL  »69.—PtaU'i  A 

F LOTUS  ANBIKOJ.—Ltin 


The  female  darter  measures  tliree  feet  five  inches  ii 
and  differs  m  having  tlie  neck  before  of  n  roan  colour 
grey,  the  breast  the  same,  but  lighter,  and  tinged  w 
chestnut ;  the  belly  as  in  the  male ;  where  the  iron  gi 
the  black  on  the  belly  there  is  a  narrow  band  of  cl 
upper  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  dark  sooty  brown,  ; 
with  blackisli ;  cheeks  and  chin,  pale  yellow  ochre ;  i 
other  respect  tlie  same  as  tlie  male,  except  in  having 
few  slight  tufts  of  hair  along  the  side  of  the  neck  ;  th 
twelve  inches  long  to  its  insertion,  generally  spread  oi 
&I1,  and  crimped  like  the  other  on  the  outer  vanes  o(  I 
die  feathers  only. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  supposed  female 
which  is  preserved  in  Peale's  museum. 

The  author  having  written  to  Mr  John  Abbott  of  C 
relative  to  this  species,  and  some  others,  received  & 
distinguished  naturalist  a  valuable  communication,  froi 
the  following  extract  is  made: — "  Both  the  darters  I 
'  as  but  one  species.  I  have  now  by  me  a  drawing  of  tl 
or  black-bellied,  only,  but  have  had  specimens  of  hot] 
same  time.  I  remember  that  the  upper  parts  of  the 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  male,  except  that  the  coli 
markings  were  not  so  pure  and  distinct;  length,  th 
inches,  extent,  forty-six.  These  birds  frequent  the 
rivers,  and  creeks,  during  the  summer ;  build  in  the 
the  swamps,  and  those  of  the  blands  in  the  ponds ;  th 

■  Tbia  iTliclc  w»  writttD  by  Mr  Ord. 
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tract  their  nests  of  sticks ;  eggs  of  a  sky  blue  colour.  I  in* 
|>ected  a  nest,  which  was  not  very  large ;  it  contained  two 
g^  and  six  young  ones,  the  latter  varying  much  in  size ;  they 
^U  occupy  the  same  tree  for  a  series  of  years*  They  com- 
iu>nly  sit  on  a  stump,  which  rises  out  of  the  water,  in  the 
aomings  of  the  spring,  and  spread  their  wings  to  the  sun, 
^m  which  circumstance  they  have  obtained  the  appellation  of 
ion  birds.  They  are  difficult  to  be  shot  when  swimming,  in 
eonsequence  of  only  their  heads  being  above  the  water/' 

Never  having  seen  a  specimen  of  the  black-bellied  darter  of 
Sen^^al  and  Java,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  touching  its  iden- 
tity with  ours. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER,  OR  LOON— COLYMBUS 
GLACIALIS PuLTE  LXXIV.  Fio.  3.* 

OoljiDbos  gUcialis,  Linn,  Syst,  ed.  12»  torn.  L  p.  221,  5. — C.  immer,  Id,  p.  222, 
Ko.  6*  IncL  Om,  p.  799,  1. — C  immer.  Id,  p.  600,  2 — Le  grand  Plongeon, 
Sriit,  vL  p.  105,  pL  10,  fig.  l.<— Le  grand  Plongeon  tachet^.  Id,  p.  120,  pL  11, 
Ig.  2.<— Le  grand  Plongeon,  Buff.  OU,  viiL  p.  251. — L'lmbrim,  on  grand  Plon- 
geon de  la  mer  du  nord.  Id,  p.  258,  tab.  22.  PL  JEnl  952. — Northern  Diyer, 
Lath,  Gen,  Syn.  ill  p.  337 — Imber  Diver,  Id,  p.  340.  Penn,  Brit,  ZooL 
No.  237,  238.     Arct,  Zool.  No.  439, 440.     Bewick,  iu  p.  168,  170.     Montagu, 

Orn,  Diet.  Supp,  App'     Low,  Fauna  Oreadentii,  p.  108, 110.<— Plongeon  Im- 
brim,  Temm,  Man.  cf  Om,  p.  910.     Peak*$  Museum,  Not  3262,  male  and  young  ; 

8263,  female. 

COLYMBUS  QLACIALI8^UimMVB,f 

^%inbai  glacialia,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  420.     Fleau  Brit,  Anim.  p.  132.     North, 

ZooL  ii.  p.  474. 

This  bird  in  Pennsylvania  is  migratory.     In  the  autumn  it 


*  Thto  article  is  by  Mr  Ord. 

t  The  genua  Colymbus,  or  the  loons,  have  been  restricted  to  those  large  dirers, 
^  which  our  present  species  wiU  point  out  a  good  example.  They  are  aU  birds 
^  >  large  size,  truly  aquatic,  are  seldom  on  land  except  during  incubation,  and 
^'^h  endowed  with  a  considerable  power,  seldom  fly,  unless  very  much  pressed 
^  necessity.     The  great  northern  diyer  is  rery  frequent  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 

▼OL.  III.  O 
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makes  its  appearance  with  the  various  feathered  tribes  that 
frequent  our  waters;  and,  when  the  streams  are  obstructed 

and  there  I  have  never  been  able  either  to  make  up  with,  or  caoae  one  to  tj 
from  the  sea.  I  have  pursaed  this  bird  in  a  Newharen  fishing^boat,  with  firar 
sturdy  rowers,  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  Icept  almost  constantly  under  wat«v 
by  firing  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  boat  could  not  succeed  in  making  one  ytfd 
upon  it.  They  are  sometimes  caught  in  the  herring-nets,  and  at  set  lines^  whtt 
diving. 

The  loons  and  guillemots  approach  very  near  in  their  characters,  except  ia  loHf 
size,  and  a  particular  modification  of  habit  in  thf  one  preferring  the  aea-shorcSy  ir 
the  reedy  banks  of  inland  lakes,  for  breeding-places,  while  the  others  are  grrgarioos, 
and  choose  the  most  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  sea,  and  deposit  their  eggs,  withpat 
the  least  preparation,  on  the  bare  rock.  The  coustruction  of  the  feet  and  tarseat 
once  points  out  in  the  large  birds  their  great  facility  of  diving,  and  rapid  progrci- 
sion  under  water,  the  proportional  expanse  of  web  is  much  greater,  and  the 
form  of  it  runs  into  that  of  Phalacracorax  and  Sula ;  the  le^  are  placsd 
yery  far  back,  and  the  muscles  possess  very  great  power ;  the  tarsus  is  flattened 
laterally,  and  thus  presents  a  small  surface  of  resistance,  and  the  whole  plonufs 
of  the  bird  is  close  and  rigid,  presenting  a  smooth  and  almost  solid  resistance  in 
passing  through  the  water.  The  adults  require  at  Teast  the  first  season  to  attida 
maturity.  Dr  Richardson  mentions  the  following  method  of  shooting  thea 
during  the  winter  :— '*  They  arrive  in  that  season  when  the  ice  of  the  lakes  con- 
tinues entire,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  basin  of  open  water  where  a  rivulet  hap- 
pens to  flow  in,  or  where  the  discharge  of  the  lake  takes  place.  When  the  birds 
are  observed  to  alight  in  these  places,  the  hunter  runs  to  the  margin  of  the  ice, 
they  instantly  dive,  but  are  obliged,  after  a  time,  to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe^ 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  shooting  them.  In  this  way  upwards  of  twenty 
were  killed  at  Fort  Enterprise,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  in  a  piece  of  water  only  a 
few  yards  square." 

The  present  species  is  the  only  one  described  in  Wilson's  volumes  as  a  natire 
of  America.  Bonaparte  mentions  two  others,  which  are  also  described  in  the 
Northern  Zoology ^ — the  black- throated  diver,  Colymhus  arcticus,  common  in 
Arctic  America,  but  rare,  and  only  found  during  winter,  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  Colymhus  sepientrionalis,  red-throated  diver ;  all  are  common  aIso  to  Europe 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  vast  lakes  and  rivers  of  America,  and  her  interminable  swamps,  woold 
seem  proper  nurseries  for  another  family,  the  grebes;  and  their  recluse,  yet  ac- 
tive aquatic  manners,  must  either  have  yet  prevented  the  discovery  of  more  spe- 
cies, or  this  form  is  comparatively  wanting  to  that  division  of  the  world.  T^o 
species  only  are  mentioned  in  Wilson's  History,  and  Bonaparte  adds  other  two. 
They  are  as  follows,  from  that  gentleman's  Synopsis : — 

Podiceps. 
I.  P.  crutattUf  Latii. — Crested  grebe  of  Wilson's  List;  rare  in  the  Biiddle  States,  and 
only  daring-  winter  conunoQ  in  the  interior  and  on  the  lakes. 
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with  ice,  it  departs  for  the  Southern  States.*     In  the  months 

of  March  and  April  it  is  again  seen,  and,  after  lingering  awhile, 

it  leaves  us  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.     The  loons  are  found 

along  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  interior ;  but  in  the  summer 

diey  retire  to  the  fresh  water  lakes  and  ponds.     We  have 

oever  heard  that  they  breed  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  sud 

Aey  do  in  Missibisci  pond,  near  Boston,  Massachusetts.   The 

female  lays  two  large  brownish  eggs.     They  are  commonly 

leea  in  pairs,  and  procure  their  food,  which  is  fish,  in  the 

deepest  water  of  our  rivers,  diving  after  it,  and  continuing 

under  for  a  length  of  time.     Being  a  wary  bird,  it  is  seldom 

they  are  killed,  eluding  their  pursuers  by  their  astonishing 

fiiculty  of  diving.     They  seem  averse  from  flying,  and  are  but 

iddom  seen  on  the  wing.     They  are  never  eaten. 

The  loon  is  restless  before  a  storm;  and  an  experienced 
master  of  a  coasting  vessel  informed  me,  that  he  always  knew 
when  a  tempest  was  approaching  by  the  cry  of  this  bird,  which 
is  very  shrill,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more.  The  correctness  of  this  observation  I  have  myself  since 
experienced  in  a  winter  voyage  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
United  States. 

This  species  seldom  visits  the  shores  of  Britain,  except  in 
^^  severe  winters ;  but  it  is  met  with  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
•nd  spreads  along  the  Arctic  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
nver  Ob,  in  the  dominions  of  Russia.  It  is  found  about  Spitz- 
l^en,  Iceland,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Makes  its  nest,  in  the 
>H>re  northern  regions,  on  the  little  isles  of  fresh  water  lakes : 
every  pair  keep  a  lake  to  themselves.  It  sees  well,  flies  very 
%h,  and,  darting  obliquely,  falls  secure  into  its  nest.  Ap- 
pears in  Greenland  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and 

2i  P,  rubricoflUf  Lath. — Rare,  and  durinf  winter  only  in  the  Middle  States ;  very  com. 
noa  in  Arctic  America. 

3>  P.  eomuhUf  Lath. — Common  during  winter,  the  young  especially,  in  the  Middle 

4.  P,  Carolinensut  Lath.— Little  grebe,  of  Wilson's  List ;  inhabits  the  whole  eontinent  of 
America,  not  extending  far  to  the  north.  Common  from  Canada  to  Louisiana,  mignu 
ting  in  the  Middle  States.— Ed. 

*  The  loon  it  amid  to  winter  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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goes  away  in  September  or  October,  on  die  fint  jUl  of  now.^ 
It  is  also  found  at  Noodn  Soondf  and'  Ksmtsrliatlni. 

The  Barabinarians,  a  nati<ni  ntoaled  between  the  xifer  Ob 
and  the  Irtiseh,  in  the  Rnsrian  dominions,  tan  the  brcarts  d 
this  and  other  water-fow^  whose  skins  they  prepare  in  sucks 
manner  as  to  preserve  llie  down  npim  them,  and,  aeiring  i 
number  of  these  togetjier,  ^ey  sell  them  to  make  psUmWi 
ci^  &C.  Garments  made  of  these  are  very  warm,  never  im- 
bibing the  least  moisture,  and  are  more  lasting  than  could  he 

imagined:^ 

The  natives  of  Greenland  use  the  skins  for  dofhing,  and  Ae 
Indians  about  Hudson's  Bay  adorn  their  heads  with  drdeti  of 
their  feathers.  $ 

Lewb  and  Clark's  party,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ColumUii 
saw  robes  made  of  the  skins  of  loons,  ||  and  abundance  of  then 
birds  during  the  time  that  they  wintered  at  Fort  Glatsop,  oa 
that  river.H 

The  Laplanders,  according  to  Regnard,  cover  tfadr  hesdi 
with  a  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  a  loom,  (loon,)  which  word  flq[>- 
nifies,  in  tbeir  language,  lame^  because  the  bird  cannot  walk 
welL  They  place  it  on  their  head  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
bird's  head  falls  over  their  brow,  and  its  wings  cover  their  ears. 

•*  Northern  divers,"  says  Hearne,  **  though  common  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  are  by  no  means  plentiful ;  they  are  seldom 
found  near  the  coast,  but  more  frequently  in  fresh  water  hkesy 
and  usually  in  pairs.  They  build  their  nests  at  the  edge  of 
small  islands,  or  the  margins  of  lakes  or  ponds ;  they  lay  only 
^^  ^SS^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  common  to  find  only  one  pair  and  their 
young  in  one  sheet  of  water;  a  great  proof  of  their  aversion  to 
society.  They  are  known  in  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  name  of 
loons."** 

The  great  northern  diver  measures  two  feet  ten  inches  from 

•  PiNNAVT.  t  CooK*s  Lost  Voyogt!,  ii.  p.  237,  Am.  ed. 

t  Latham.  §  Arctic  Zoology,  ||   Gass's  JoumaL 

t  History  of  the  Expedition,  toI.  li.  p.  189. 
**  HxABKx'i  Journey,  p.  429,  quarto. 
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the  dp  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  four  feet  six 
inches  in  breadth ;  the  bill  is  strong,  of  a  glossy  black,  and 
foor  inches  and  three  quarters  long  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth ; 
the  edges  of  the  bill  do  not  fit  exactly  into  each  other,  and  are 
raggedy  the  lower  mandible  separates  into  two  branches,  which 
are  united  by  a  thin  elastic  membrane,  and  are  easily  movable 
horizontally,  or  receding  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  wider 
gap  to  facilitate  the  swallowing  of  large  fish ;  tongue,  bifid ; 
irides,  dark  blood  red ;  the  head  and  half  of  the  length  of  the 
neck,  are  of  a  deep  black  with  a  green  gloss,  and  purple  re- 
flecti<nis ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  band  consisting  of  interrupted 
white  and  black  lateral  stripes,  which  encompasses  the  neck, 
and  tapers  to  a  point  on  its  fore  part,  without  joining, — this 
band  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  its  widest  part,  and, 
to  appearance,  is  not  continuous  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
being  concealed  by  some  thick,  overhanging,  black  feathers, 
but,  on  separating  the  latter,  the  band  becomes  visible :  the 
feathers  which  form  these  narrow  stripes,  are  white,  streaked 
down  their  centre  with  black,  and,  what  is  a  remarkable  pecu- 
Barity,  their  webs  project  above  the  common  surface ;  below 
&is,  a  broad  band  of  dark  glossy  green  and  violet,  which  is 
blended  behind  with  the  plumage  of  the  back ;  the  lower  part 
rfthe  neck,  and  the  sides  of  the  breast,  are  ribbed  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  band  above ;  below  the  chin,  a  few  stripes  of 
die  same ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  black, 
digktly  glossed  with  green,  and  thickly  spotted  with  white,  in 
'sgular  transverse  or  semicircular  rows,  two  spots  on  the  end 
rf  each  feather — those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  shoul- 
dcis,  rump,  and  tail-coverts,  small  and  roundish,  those  on  the 
^ntre  of  the  back,  square  and  larger ;  those  on  the  scapulars 
^  the  largest,  and  of  an  oblong  square  shape ;  the  wing-fea- 
thers and  tail  are  plain  brown  black,  the  latter  composed  of 
twenty  feathers;    the  lower  parts  are  pure  white,  a  slight 
dusky  line  across  the  vent;  the  scapulars  descend  over  the 
^g  when  closed,  and  the  belly  feathers  ascend  so  as  to  meet 
them,  by  which  means  every  part  of  the  wing  is  concealed. 
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except  towards  the  tip ;  the  outside  of  the  legs  and  feet  is 
black,  inside,  lead  colour ;  the  leg  is  four  inches  in  length,  and 
the  foot  measures,  along  the  exterior  toe  to  the  tip  of  its  daw, 
four  inches  and  three  quarters ;  both  legs  and  feet  are  marked 
with  five-sided  polygons ;  weight  of  the  specimen  described, 
eight  pounds  and  a  half. 

The  female  diver  is  somewhat  less  than  the  male ;  the  bill 
is  yellowish ;  crown,  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  whole  upper 
parts,  pale  brown ;  the  plumage  of  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars 
is  tipt  with  pale  ash ;  the  throat,  lower  side  of  the  neck,  and 
whole  under  parts,  are  white,  but  not  so  pure  as  that  of  the 
male,  having  a  yellowish  tinge ;  the  quill  feathers,  dark  brown. 
She  has  no  appearance  of  bands  on  her  neck,  or  of  spots  od 
her  body. 

The  young  males  do  not  obtain  their  perfect  plumage  until 
the  second  or  third  year.  One  which  we  saw,  and  which  was 
conjectured  to  be  a  yearling,  had  some  resemblance  to  the 
female,  with  the  exception  of  its  upper  parts  being  of  a  darker 
and  purer  brown,  or  mouse  colour,  and  its  under  parts  of  a 
more  delicate  white ;  it  had  likewise  a  few  spots  on  the  back 
and  scapulars ;  but  none  of  those  markings  on  the  neck  which 
distinguish  the  full-grown  male. 

The  conformation  of  the  ribs  and  bones  of  this  species  is 
remarkable,  and  merits  particular  examination. 

In  the  account  which  some  of  the  European  ornithologists 
give  of  their  northern  diver,  we  presume  there  is  an  inaccu- 
racy. They  say  it  measures  three  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  four  feet  eight  in  breadth,  and  weighs  sixteen  pounds.  If 
this  be  a  correct  statement,  it  would  lead  to  the  surmise  that 
our  diver  is  a  diflferent  species  ;  for,  of  several  specimens  which 
we  examined,  the  best  and  largest  has  been  described  for  this 
work ;  the  admeasurement  of  which  bird  comes  considerably 
short  of  that  of  the  European  mentioned  above.  The  weight, 
as  has  been  stated,  was  eight  pounds  and  a  half. 

According  to  Temminck,  the  adult  male  and  female  are 
alike  in  plumage.     All  the  females  which  have  passed  under 
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mf  tManbuAiQDf  differed  from  the  old  males ;  and  it  is  the  uni- 
?enal  opinion  among  our  sportsmen  who  reside  on  the  coast, 
where  the  loons  are  common,  that  the  adults  of  both  sexes  may 
always  be  distinguished  by  their  garb.  However,  in  confirma- 
tion of  Temminck's  opinion,  I  can  adduce  the  authority  of  the 
Prince  of  Musignano,  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  who  has 
informed  me,  that  he  has  in  his  collection  a  female  which  was 
shot  in  the  Delaware,  and  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
adult  male. 

On  a  re-examination  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Ornithological 
DkHanary  of  Montagu,  I  find  upon  this  subject  the  following 
remariES,  which  should  seem  to  put  the  question  at  rest  respect- 
ing the  identity  of  the  European  and  American  species : — ^^  It 
ihould  appear  that  the  size  of  this  species  has  been  commonly 
exaggerated,  or  they  must  vary  very  materially,  since  those 
which  have  come  under  our  examination  did  not  exceed  ten 
pounds ;  and  an  old,  or  matured  male,  measured  only  two  feet 
eight  inches.     A  young  female,  before  the  plumage  was  per- 
fected, weighed  eight  pounds  six  ounces,  and  measured  two 
feet  seven  inches  in  length. 

"  A  northern  diver,  taken  alive,  was  kept  in  a  pond  for 

iome  months,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  its 

banners.     In  a  few  days,  it  became  extremely  docile,  would 

coQe  at  the  call  from  one  side  of  the  pond  to  the  other,  and 

vould  take  food  from  the  hand.     The  bird  had  received  an 

^jury  in  the  head,  which  had  deprived  one  eye  of  its  sight, 

^  the  other  was  a  little  impaired ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it 

^Uld,by  incessantly  diving,  discover  all  the  fish  that  was  thrown 

'^to  the  pond.     In  defect  of  fish,  it  would  eat  flesh. 

••  It  is  observable,  that  the  legs  of  this  bird  are  so  constructed 
^d  situated  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  walking  upon  them, 
-tliis  is  probably  the  case  with  all  the  divers,  as  well  as  the 


"  When  this  bird  quitted  the  water,  it  shoved  its  body  along 

^pon  the  ground,  like  a  seal,  by  jerks,  rubbing  the  breast 

Against  the  ground,  and  it  returned  again  to  the  water  in  a 

similar  manner.     In  swimming  and  diving,  only  the  legs  are 
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used,  and  not  the  wings,  as  in  the  guillemot  and  auk  tribea 
and  by  their  situation  so  £Eir  behind,  and  their  little  deviatioi 
from  the  line  of  the  body,  the  bird  is  enabled  to  propel  itsei 
in  the  water  with  great  velocity,  in  a  straight  line,  as  well  a 
turn  with  astonishing  quickness." 


LAUGHING  GULL.*— LARUS  ATRICILLA. 
Plate  LXXIV.  Fio.  4. 


Lams  atriciOa,  Xtnn.  Sytt.  ed.  10,  torn.  i.  p.  136,  5.  Gmd,  SytL  L  p.  600»  i 
JruL  Om,  p.  818,  4. — LaugUng  gull,  Catesbi/,  i.  pL  69.  JAsth,  Gen.  Sfi 
ill.  p.  383,  12. — ArcL  Zool,  No.  454. — La  mouette  rieuse,  Brits.  tL  p.  192, 11 
pL  18,  fig.  1. — Mouette  i  capuchon  plomb^  Temm,  Man.  ctOnu  p.  779 
Peale'a  Museum^  No.  3881. 

LARUS  ATItlCILLA^-'JAJntxus.j 

Lanu  lidibunduB,  Ord.  1  edit,  of  Supp.  p.  89.— Lanu  atricilla,  Bonap,  Spop 

p.  359. 

Length,  seventeen  inches;  extent,  three  feet  six  inches 
bill,  thighs,  legs,  feet,  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  eyelids,  dar 

*  Named  in  the  plate,  black-headed  gull. 

f  This  gull  is  the  only  one  figured  by  Wilson,  though  several  are  mention 
in  his  list,  and,  no  doubt,  had  he  survived  to  complete  his  great  undertakio 
many  others  would  have  been  both  added  and  figured.  I  have  introduced  a  ah< 
description  of  those  which  have  been  since  noticed  by  writers  on  Arctic  and  Norl 
em  zoology,  but  any  observations  will  be  confined,  for  the  present,  to  the  foi 
now  before  us,  perhaps  more  familiar  in  the  black-headed  gull  of  Britain. 

The  gulls  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world,  and  present  various  fan 
They  are  mostly,  however,  of  graceful  appearance,  and  perform  their  motif 
with  ease  and  lightness ;  their  plumage  is  often  of  snowy  whiteness,  or  tin{ 
with  a  pale  blush,  adding  to  its  delicacy.  By  the  poets  they  are  employed 
emblems  of  purity,  when  riding  buoyantly  on  the  waves,  and  weaving  a  sport 
dance,  or  as  acceraaries  to  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  by  their  shrieks  and  wild  pi 
cing  cries.  In  their  manners  they  are  the  vultures  of  the  ocean,  feed  indisc 
minately  on  fish,  or  on  carrion,  and  frequently  attack  birds  of  inferior  pow 
A  dead  horse,  newly  cast  upon  the  beach,  will  present  a  picture  little  infer 
to  that  drawn  by  Audubon  of  the  American  vultures,  on  the  discovery  of  so 
putrid  carcass. 
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blood  red ;  inside  of  the  mouth,  vermilion ;  bill,  nearly  two 
laches  and  a  half  long;  the  nostril  is  placed  rather  low;  the 

Onr  pPBMPt  bird  will  nnk  under  the  genus  Xema  of  Boje,  whidi  wiU  oon- 

tilii  thoee  of  ■wallow-lllbe  form,  apparently  both  a  natural  and  well-defined  group. 

Thmf  are  not  so  truly  pelagic  as  many  of  the  other  forms — ascend  the  course  of 

A'vwi  in  ssarch  of  food,  and  breed  by  the  inland  locbs  or  marshes — are  ex- 

^^■Mdy  damoroos  and  intrepid  in  defence  of  their  young,  but  during  winter  are 

■M  of  tbe  moat  shy  and  wary.     They  undergo  an  annual  change  of  plumage  du- 

■^  tlie  breeding  season,  obtaining  the  whole  or  part  of  the  head  of  a  dark  and 

^tiUad  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  generally  shades  of  deep  and  rich  brown, 

V  City ;  in  winter  this  entirely  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  pure  white,  ex- 

<V  M  the  auriculars,  which  retain  a  trace  of  the  darker  shade.     They  feed  on 

^  sad  insects,  and  some  follow  the  plough  in  search  of  what  it  may  turn  up. 

In  ihliiog,  they  exhibit  occasionally  the  same  manner  of  seizing  their  prey  as 

^  terns,  hovering  above,  and  striking  it  under  water  with  the  wings  closed* 

^e  species  which  are  noticed  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  and  the  authors 

^^  Northern  Zoology,  as  inhabiting  North  America,  are,— 

L  L.  Sabiniif  (Xema  Sabinii,  Leach.) — DUcovered  by  Captain  £klward  Sabine,  breeding 
in  company  with  the  Arctic  tern,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland ;  they  seem  confined 
to  high  latitudes. 

i  Lanu  munuhUf  PalL — Inhabiting  the  North,  bat  seldom  seen  in  the  United  States. 

9L  Lmnu  eapistratus,  Temm.— Inhabiting  the  North,  and  not  very  rare  during  ao. 
tomn  on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  and  found  as  far  inland  as  Trenton.  These 
will  all  rank  in  Xema^  and  Swainson  and  Richardson  have  described  two  under  the 
titles  of  L.  FrankUnii  and  L.  Bonapartii,  These  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  the 
American  £.  atriciUa  is  confounded  with  Temminck's  atriciUa,  and  that  they  embrace 
two  species.  I  have  added  the  descriptions  from  Dr  Richnrdson  and  Mr  Swalnson's 
notes,  in  their  own  words.    I  hare  no  means  at  present  of  deciding  this  point. 

C  £.  FrankUniif  Swain,  and  Richard. — Franklin's  rosy  gull,  with  vermilion  bill  and 

fset ;  mantle,  pearl  grey ;  five  exterior  quills  broadly  barred  with  black,  the  first  one 

tipped  with  white  for  an  inch  ;  tarsus,  twenty  lines  long ;  hood,  black  in  summer. 

lUs  isa  very  common  gull  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  where  it  frequents  the 

of  the  larger  lakes.    It  is  generally  seen  in  fiocks,  and  is  very  noisy.    It  breeds  in 

Jy  places.    Ord*s  description  of  his  black.headed  gull,  (Wilson,  vol.  ix.  p.  80— present 

^^5^00,  vol.  ilL  p.  216,)  corresponds  with  our  specimens,  except  that  the  conspicuous  white 

of  the  first  quill  is  not  noticed :  the  figure  (pU  74,  flg.  4.)  differs  in  the  primaries  being 

ly  black.*    The  Prince  of  Musignano  gives  the  totally  black  primaries,  and  a  tarsus 

ly  two  inches  long,  as  part  of  the  specific  character  of  his  L.  atriciUOy  to  which  he  refers 

i*s  birdt  though,  in  his  Ob$ervationt,  he  states,  that  the  adult  epecimens  have  the  pri. 

with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second,  tipped  with  white.    L,  FrankUnii  can. 

be  referred  either  to  the  L.  atriciUa  or  L.  melanocephalut  of  M.  Temminck  :  the  first 

a  leed  coloured  hood,  and  deep  black  quill  feathers,  untipped  by  white ;  and  the  black 

of  tbe  second  does  not  descend  lower  on  the  throat  than  on  the  nape ;  its  quill  feathers 

^  **  Four  American  specimens  of  X.  atrieiUa  are  now  before  me.  It  is  a  larger,  and  a  to. 
^^  diiierent  species.  The  three  outer  quills  are  wholly  black ;  the  fourth  tipped  for  about 
^^^  inch,  and  the  fifth  for  half  an  inch,  with  black ;  the  extreme  white  spot  at  the  point  of 
^^  five  first  quills  is  very  small  in  some,  and  not  seen  in  adult  specimens,  having  these  fea. 
^^•fiwora."— 8w. 
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eyes  are  black ;  above  and  below  each  eye  there  is  a  q>ot  of 
white ;  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are  black,  remainder  of 

are  also  diiferently  marked,  and  its  tarsus  is  longer.  His  L,  ridttundut  and  o^pufrafMhan 
brown  heads,  and  the  interior  of  the  wings  grey  ;  the  latter  has  also  a  modi  miaUer  biU  tlM 
onr  L,  Frankliniu" — 


5.  L.  Bonapartiit  Swain,  and  Ridiards.— Bonapartian  OnlL— ^Tortt.  Z0OL  iL  ]k 
**  With  a  black  bill ;  the  month  and  feet,  carmine  red ;  wings,  bordered  with  wills 
anteriorly  ;  posteriorly,  together  with  the  back,  pearl  grey ;  six  exterior  qnills.  Made 
at  the  end,  slightly  tipped  with  white ;  the  first  quill  entirely  black  exteriorly ; 
scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  long.    Head,  greyish  black  in  summer. 

'*  This  handsome  small  gull  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries,  where  it 
ates  with  the  terns,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  shrill  and  plaintire  cry.  Th» 
L.  capuiratui  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano  differs,  according  to  his  description,  in  IIn 
first  quill  being  white  exteriorly,  pale  ash  interiorly,  in  the  light  brown  colour  of  iH 
head,  and  in  its  tail  being  slightly  emarginated,  while  the  tail  of  L,  BonapariU  is  em 
inclined  to  be  rounded  laterally,  than  notched  in  the  middle." 

6.  Im  roMus,  Macgilliv.— A  rare  species  confined  to  high  latitudes,  discovered  duriagflr 
Ed.  Parry's  second  voyage,  when  two  specimens  were  obtained  ;  the  one  is  now  in  tkft 
£klinburgh  Museum,  the  other  was  presented  to  Mr  Sabine,  whose  collection  bai 
been  lately  sold  to  the  Andersonian  Museum  in  Glasgow. 

7.  Z.  tridaetylus,  Linn. — Kittiewake,  Wilson's  list— Inhabiting  both  continents. 

&  L.  canuSf  Linn.— Common  gull,  Wilson's  list— Inhabiting  both  continents  j  and  i»> 
merons  during  winter  in  the  middle  states  of  America 

9.  L.  dntrneuSf  Gmel. — Inhabits  the  Arctic  circle ;  migrating  occasionally  to  the  te*> 
perate  regions.    A  few  specimens  have  been  killed  in  Britain. 

10.  L.fuicus,  Linn, — Very  common  during  winter  near  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

11.  L.  argentat«ide»t  Brehm.— This  bird  is  separati'd  from  Larus  argeniatu*  by  Bona- 
parte,  who  mentions  haviniar  shut  it  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  separates  it  from  the  herring  ^n\\,  he  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  being  the 
L.  argeniat aides  of  Brehm.  This  I  cannot  at  present  decide,  but  have  appended, 
without  any  abridgement,  the  observations  and  description  of  a  bird  referred  to  this, 
from  the  Northern  Zoology:  it  is  very  closely  allied  at  all  events  to  the  L.  argentat**; 
and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  characters  of  a  species  said  to  be  killed  on  our  coasts 
should  be  properly  investigated. 

Lams  argentatoides, — Arctic  silvery  gull. 
**  Larus  argentattis,  Richards.  Append.  Parry's  Second  Voy.,  p.  358,  No.  22. — Laws  argen. 
tatoideSf  Bonap.  Syn.,  No.  *209.—Norya,  Esquimaux." 

'*  The  Prince  of  Musignano  has  distinguished  this  gull  from  Larus  argentatus,  with  whidi 
it  had  been  confounded  by  most  other  writers.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  separate  its  Ids. 
tory,  or  to  cite  the  descriptions  of  other  authors  correctly.  It  was  found  breeding  on  Mel- 
ville Peninsula ;  and  the  eggs  that  were  brought  home  have  an  oil-green  colour,  marked  with 
spots  and  blotches  of  blackish.brown  and  subdued  purplish  grey.  It  preys  much  on  fish, 
and  is  noted  at  Hudson's  Bay  for  robbing  the  nets  set  in  the  fresh  water  lakes.  1  have  seen 
no  specimens  from  Arctic  America  which  I  can  unequivocally  refer  to  the  Larus  argentaius, 
as  characterised  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano." 

Description  of  a  Male,  in  the  Edin.  Museum,  killed  on  MelviUe  Peninsula, 

June  29,  1822. 

*•  Colour,  mantle  pearl  grey.  Six  outer  quills  crossed  by  a  brownish-black  hand,  which  take! 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  one,  but,  becoming  rapidly  narrower  on  the  others,  termi 
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ike  ned[,  breast,  whole  lower  parts,  tail-eoverts  and  tail, 
wUle ;  the  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  whole  upper  part 


pure 
upper  parts,  are 


la  tk  fpot  near  the  tip  of  the  sixth.    The  first  qalll  has  »  white  tip  an  indi  and  a  half 
■nrk<4  Interiorly  with  a  brown  spot ;  the  second  has  a  round  wMte  spot  on  its  inner 
veht  and,  tof^tiier  with  the  rest  of  the  quill  feathers,  is  tipped  with  white.    Head,  ne<dr, 
imp^  tail,  and  all  the  under  plumage,  pure  white.  Bill  wlne.yellow,with  an  orange-coloured 
■pal  near  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible.    Irides,  primroee-yellow.    Legs,  flesh-coloured. 
fteM. — Bill  moderately  strung,  compressed  ;  upper  mandible,  arched  from  the  nostrils ; 
I,  oblong  oral ;  wings,  about  an  inch  longer  than  the  tail  s  thighs,  naked  for  three 
of  an  inch ;  hind  toe,  articulated  rather  high. 
The  young  hare  the  upper  plumage  bair.brnwn,  with  reddish  brown  borders ;  the  head, 
■inadrr  plumage,  grey,  thickly  spotted  with  pale  brown ;  the  tail  mostly  brown,  tipped 
vMh  white. 

Bmmosia.— Length,  total,  33  inches  ;  of  tail,  7  Inches,  3  lin. ;  of  wing,  16  inches,  6  lln. ; 
sfMI^bore,  3  inches;    of  bill  to  rictus,  3  inches  ;  from  nostrils  to  tip,  11  lin. ;  of  nostrils, 
4K  Ha.;  of  tarsus,  3  inches,  4%  lin. ;  of  middle  toe,  2  inrhes,  1  lin. ;  of  middle  nail,  5  lin. ; 
sf  iaaertoe,  1  inch,  6  Un. ;  of  inner  nail,  4  lin. ;  of  hind  toe,  3  lin.  t  length  of  hind  nail,  3)4  lin. 
SxiattTidnab,  Idlledon  Melrille  Peninsula,  in  June,  July,  and  September,  raried  in  total 
(■Ctk  from  33  to  35  inches,  and  in  the  length  of  their  tarsi,  from  37  to  3L  lines. 
isaayarte  thus  gires  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  species  : — 
l>  trgemtaUndes. — Back  and  wings,  bluish  grey  ;    quills,  black  at  the  point,  tipt  with 
*M(e,  reaching  but  little  beyond  the  tail ;  shafts,  black ;  first  primary,  broadly  white  at  tip ; 
"MhI,  with  a  round  white  spot  l>eside8 ;  tarsus,  less  than  two  and  a  half  inches ;  nostrils, 
*nl;  length,  twenty  inches. 

L  tr)fMia/tw.— Mantle,  bluish  grey ;  quills,  black  at  the  point,  tipped  with  white,  reach. 
%*iich  beyond  the  tail ;  shafts,  black ;  first  primary  only,  with  a  white  spot  besides  the 
tip;  tarsus,  nearly  three  inches;  nostrils,  linear;  length  two  feet.     They  are 
ly  allied,  and  may  at  once  be  distiuguished  by  the  sice.'* 

19L  L.  argtntaiut,  Brunn. — Herring  gull,  Wilson's  List.    Common  to  both  continents, 

and  not  uncommon  near  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
^  L  Imeoptenu,  Faber. — Inhabiting  the  Arctic  circle,  whence  it  migrates  in  winter  to 

Iha  Boreal  regions  of  both  oontinenta,  advancing  farther  south  in  America :  not  rare  in 

Iha  Northern  and  Middle  Stotee. 

^  L,  glatietu,  Brunn. — Inhabiting  the  Arctic  r^ons,  and  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

^  L,  marimu,  linn. — BladcJwcked  gull,  Wilson's  List  Not  uncommon  dnring  winter 
is  the  Middle  States. 

-^  I»  gamorkj^mckut,  Richard.— Ring.billed  mew  gull,  a  new  species,  described  in  Northern 
ZttUgy,  Bill,  ringed  rather  longer  than  the  tarsus,  which  measures  two  and  a  half 
Indies ;  mantle,  pearl  grey  ;  ends  of  the  quills  and  their  shafts,  blackish ;  a  short  white 
space  on  the  two  exterior  ones, 

^7.  JL  tecAyrAjmdkiw,  Richard.— Short-bllled  mew  gull.  Another  species  described  as 
new  in  the  Northern  Zoology*  From  the  description  of  the  present  bird,  copied  from 
that  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  authors  themselves  are  not  decided  in  their  opi- 
nions as  to  the  absolute  distinction  of  this  and  the  preceding  from  L.  canue^  and  I  have 
placed  them  here  for  the  same  reasou  that  they  are  admitted  into  that  valuable  work. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  they,  or  at  least  the  same  varieties,  may  be  discovered  on  our 
own  coasts. 

**  Short-billed  mew  gull,  with  a  short,  thicklsh  bill;  a  tarsus  scarcely  two  inches  long ; 
^^  not  tipped  with  white  ;  a  short  white  space  on  the  two  exterior  ones,  and  blackish 


""Ovspedmen  of  this  gull  isa  female,  kiUed  on  the  33d  of  May,  1836,  at  Great  Bear  Lake, 
markings  on  the  tertiaries,  primary  coTerte,  and  bastard  wing»  with  an  impcr. 
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of  a  fine  blue  ash  colour ;  the  first  five  primaries  are  bhdi  to- 
wards their  extremities ;  the  secondaries  are  tipt  largely  witl 

feet  sub-terminal  bar  on  the  tail,  point  it  out  aa  a  young  bird,  moet  probably  commeBdof  tti 
second  spring.  The  rest  of  its  plumage  corresponds  with  that  of  Lb  MomerJ^^nekmt,  cxeqt 
that  it  wants  the  extreme  white  tips  of  the  quill  feathers,  which,  on  the  third  and  foQowfic 
ones,  are  very  conspicuous  in  L.  wrmorhynchus.  It  differs,  howerer,  remarkably,  in  iti  Ui 
being  shorter,  though  considerably  stouter,  than  that  of  onr  L.  caniui  and,  Uke  it,  ithwB 
yellow,  with  a  bright  yellow  rictus  and  point.  Its  tarsus  is  nearly  one  third  ahortir  thai 
that  of  L.  ttonorhynchut*  Many  may  be  disposed  to  consider  this  and  the  preceding  as  owitf 
local  varieties  of  L.  eaniu  j  and  it  might  be  urged,  in  support  of  thia  opinion,  ttat  ttertm 
considerable  differences  in  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  bills  of  indiridnab  of  the  om- 
mon  and  winter  gulls  killed  on  the  English  coasts,  which  are  all  usually  referred  to  iL  eiM* 
We  have  judged  it  advisable,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  ornithologists  to  these  America  i 
birds,  by  giving  them  specific  names,  leaving  it  to  future  observation  to  determine  whettv 
they  ought  to  retain  the  rank  of  species,  or  be  considered  as  mere  rarietiea." — RicBua 

In  this  place  must  be  introduced  the  genua  Lestris^  or  Skuet^  of  which  only 
one  species  was  enumerated  by  Wilson  in  his  list — the  Z.  C(Uarac(es,  lUiger— 
the  common  Skua  gull  of  British  ornithologists.     The  Prince  of  Muslgnane 
mentions,  in  addition,  the  now  well-known  European  and  British  species,  L» 
parasiticus  and  pomarinust  another  somewhat  allied,  but  not  yet  well  distiiii* 
guished,  L.  Buffoniiy  Boj(^ ;  and  a  fifth  species  is  described  as  new  in  the  Northern 
Zoology^  and  is  dedicated  to  Dr  Richardson — X.  Richardsoniu   It  seems  closdy 
allied  to  L,  Buffoniiy  but  the  distinctions  yet  want  clearness  and  confirmation* 
It  was  found  breeding  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  barren  grounds,  at  a  dte" 
tance  from  the  coiist.    The  following  are  Bonaparte*s  characters  of  X.  Buffoniiy 
by  which  it  is  alone  known. 

**  Ltftrh  Buffonii,  Boj6,  Bill,  ono  inch  an<l  n  quarter  from  the  front,  Rtraight,  notched  i 
mi(ldl(>  tail  feathers,  gradually  tapiTing,  narrow  for  si'vcral  inrhes,  ending  in  a  point ;  tarsn** 
one  inrh  ami  a  half  lonjf,  almost  .smooth. — Adult,  brown ;  nock,  and  beneath,  white,  tl»* 
former  tinged  Avith  yellow. — Young,  wholly  brownii^h. 

"  Arctic  bird,  Enw.  pi.  148  j  Buff.  PI,  EhL  7G2.  Lestrit  crepidnta^  Brehra." — Bohaf.  Sy»»- 
No.  300. 

And  I  add  the  observations  of  Mr  Swainson  regarding  X.  RichardsonU: — 

**  Richardson's  jiiger,  whole  plumaige,  brown  j  two  middle  tail-feathers,  abruptly  sr«>- 
minated  ;  tar^i,  black,  twenty-two  lines  long. 

"This  specimen  appears  to  us  to  be  in  full  and  mature  plumage  ;  we  cannot,  therefof^^ 
view  it  as  the  young,  or  even  as  the  lemalo,  of  the  Lestrit  Biiffunii  of  Bojd,  which  weoi»^  J 
know  from  the  characters  assigned  to  it  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano.     According  to  this  !■  ^' 
count,  the  /..  Buffonii  has  the  bill  an  iurh  and  a  quarter  long  from  the  front;  ours  is  only  ^^ 
inch  :  the  tarsi  are  dej-cribed  a**  almost  smooth,  whereas  in  ours  they  are  particularly  rou^^ 
The  adult,  as  ligured  in  plate  7(i:2  of  the  PI.  Kill,  has  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  nfr^*^ 
quite  white ;  but,  in  our  bird,  these  part^  are  of  the  same  pure  \\iu\  derided  tint  as  thst 
the  body,  except  that  the  ear  feathers,  and  a  ffw  lower  down  the  neck,  have  a  slight  tinge 
ochre,*     The  tJirsi  also,  in  both  the  plates  rited  by  the  Prince,  are  coloured  yellow.    Thi 
difl'erences,  with  the  more  important  one  exhibited  in  the  feet,  Avill  not  permit  us  tojc 
these  bird»  under  one  name*     Anotlier  distinction,  which  nnut  not  be  overlooked,  i>  in  t- 
colour  of  tlie  feet.    E4iwards  expre-^sly  "iays  of  his  *  Arctic  Bird,'  ,pl.  145),  which  much  mo 
resemblfs  ours  than  that  figured  on  the  plate  immediately  preceding,)  that  'the  legs  and  tf 
arc  all  yellow;'  whereas,  in  our  bird,  these  members  are  of  a  deep  and  dhining  bli 

•  The  pure  colour  or  uniform  tint  of  the  lower  parts  will  not  stand  as  choractoni;  in  oi 
native  species  they  vary  con<itautly.— Ed. 
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wUte^  and  almost  all  the  primaries  slightly;  the  bend  of  the 
wing  18  white,  and  nearly  three  inches  long ;  the  tail  is  almost 
efen,  it  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  and  its  coverts  reach  within 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  tip ;  the  wings  extend  two  inches  be- 
yond the  tail ;  a  delicate  blush  is  perceivable  on  the  breast  and 
Wily;  length  of  tarsus,  two  inches. 

The  head  of  the  female  is  of  a  dark  dusky  slate  colour ;  in 
a&er  respects,  she  resembles  the  male. 

In  some  individuals,  the  crown  is  of  a  dusky  grey ;  the  up- 
per part  and  sides  of  the  neck,  of  a  lead  colour ;  the  bill  and 
legs,  of  a  dirty,  dark,  purplish  brown.     Others  have  not  the 
vhite  spots  above  and  below  the  eyes ;  these  are  young  birds. 
The  changes  of  plumage,  to  which  birds  of  this  genus  are 
lobject,  have  tended  not  a  little  to  confound  the  naturalist ; 
tnd  a  considerable  collision  of  opinion,  arising  from  an  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  living  subjects,  has  been  the  result. 
To  mvestigate  thoroughly  their  history,  it  is  obviously  neces- 
ttry  that  the  ornithologist  should  frequently  explore  their  na- 
tive haunts ;  and,  to  determine  the  species  of  periodical  or  oc- 
Cttional  visitors,  an  accurate  comparative  examination  of  many 
ipedmens,  either  alive  or  recently  killed,  is  indispensable. 
I^ess  confusion  would  arise  among  authors,  if  they  would  oc- 
^onally  abandon  their  accustomed  walks — their  studies  and 
veir  museums,  and  seek  correct  knowledge  in  the  only  place 
^ere  it  is  to  be  obtained — in  the  grand  temple  of  nature.  As 
^  respects,  in  particular,  the  tribe  under  review,  the  zealous 
^qnirer  would  find  himself  amply  compensated  for  all  his  toil, 
ry  observing  these  neat  and  clean  birds  coursing  along  the 
**Ver8  and  coast,  enlivening  the  prospect  by  their  airy  move- 
ments, now  skimming  closely  over  the  watery  element,  watch- 
'^  the  motions  of  the  surges,  and  now  rising  into  the  higher 
^^^gions  sporting  with  the  winds, — while  he  inhaled  the  invi- 

^^00  the  hinder  parti  of  the  tarsi,  toes,  and  connecting  membrane,  are  particularly  rough.** 


TUi  Jager  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  barren  grounds,  at  a  distance  from  the 
It  feeds  on  shelly  molluscae,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  small  lakes  of  the  fnr  coontrica, 
II  hir—Bi  the  golla  in  the  same  way  with  others  of  the  genufc-^Eo 
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gorating  breezes  of  the  ocean,  and  listened  to  die  sootldiq; 

murmurs  of  its  billows. 

The  laughing  gull,  known  in  America  by  the  name  of  tke 
black-headed  gull,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  so- 
ciable of  its  genus.  They  make  their  appearance  on  the  coait 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  latter  part  of  April ;  and  do  not  fiiil  ti 
give  notice  of  their  arrival  by  their  familiarity  and  loquacitjrt 
The  inhabitants  treat  them  with  the  same  indifference  tkl 
they  ^manifest  towards  all  those  harmless  birds  which  do  aot 
minister  either  to  their  appetite  or  their  avarice ;  and  hence 
the  black-heads  may  be  seen  in  companies  around  the  &niw 
house,  coursing  along  the  river  shores,  gleaning  up  the  refiise 
of  the  fishermen,  and  the  animal  substances  left  by  the  tide; 
or  scattered  over  the  marshes  and  newly-ploughed  fields,  regsr 
ling  on  the  worms,  insects  and  their  larvae,  which,  in  the  ver- 
nal season,  the  bounty  of  Nature  provides  for  the  sustenance 
of  myriads  of  the  feathered  race. 

On  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Fishing  Creek,  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  black- 
headed  gulls  assemble  in  great  multitudes,  to  feed  upon  the 
remains  of  the  king  crabs  which  the  hogs  have  left,  or  upon 
the  spawn  which  those  curious  animals  deposit  in  the  sand, 
and  which  is  scattered  along  the  shore  by  the  waves.  At  such 
times,  if  any  one  approach  to  disturb  them,  the  gulls  will  rise 
up  in  clouds,  every  individual  squalling  so  loud,  that  the  roar 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 

It  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  behold  this  species  when 
about  recommencing  their  migrations.  If  the  weather  be  calm, 
they  will  rise  up  in  the  air,  spirally,  chattering  all  the  while  to 
each  other  in  the  most  sprightly  manner,  their  notes  at  such 
times  resembling  the  singing  of  a  hen,  but  far  louder,  chan- 
ging often  into  a  hmc^  ha  ha  ha  haw  !  the  last  syllable  length- 
ened out  like  the  excessive  laugh  of  a  negro.  When  mount- 
ing and  mingling  together,  like  motes  in  the  sunbeams,  their 
black  heads  and  wing-tips,  and  snow-white  plumage,  give 
them  a  very  beautiful  appearance.    After  gaining  an  immense 
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height,  they  all  move  off,  with  one  consent,  in  a  direct  line  to- 
wards the  point  of  their  destination. 

This  bird  breeds  in  the  marshes.     The  eggs  are  three  in 

.  nvnber,  of  a  dun  clay  colour,  thinly  marked  with  small  irre- 
gahr  touches  of  a  pale  purple,  and  pale  brown ;  some  are  of  a 

\    deeper  dun,  with  larger  marks,  and  less  tapering  than  others ; 

'     llie  egg  measures  two  inches  and  a  quarter  by  one  inch  and  a 
lalf. 

The  black-heads  frequently  penetrate  into  the  interior,  espe- 
'dally  as  £Eur  as  Philadelphia ;  but  they  seem  to  prefer  the  neigh- 
bomhood  of  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.     They  re- 
tire southward  early  in  autumn. 


LITTLE  GUILLEMOT— URIA  ALLE.— Plate  LXXIV.  Fio.  5. 

Una  alky  Temm,  Man,  d'Om,  p.  928.^Alca  alle,  Linn.  Sy$t»  ed.  12,  torn.  L  p. 
Sll»  5.  GnuL  iSy«t.  i.  p.  554,5.  Ind,  Orn,  p.  795,  10.— Umminor,  Bru», 
▼I  p.  73,  2.— Le  Petit  Guillemot  femelle,  PL  Enl,  917 — Small  black  and  white 

.  Diver,  £dward$f^\.  91. — Little  Auk,  Zath.  Oen.  Syn,  iii.  p.  327.  Penn,  Aret, 
ZtcL  Nob  429.     Bewick,  iL  p.  158.     Peak's  Museum,  No.  2978. 

MERGULUa  MELANOLEUCOS.—ftAY* 

Nsgiihia  melanoleucos,  Ray,  Synop.  p,  125.— JFTem.  Brit,  Anim.  p.  135.^Uria 
(lab-gen.  mergulus)  alle,  Bonap.  Synop,  p.  425.— Little  Auk,  Mont.  Orn,  Diet, 
mi  Supp.     Selby,  lOust,  pi.  LXXXL — Uria  alle,  North.  Zool.  ii.  p.  479. 

Of  the  history  of  this  little  stranger,  but  few  particulars  are 
^ewn.     With  us  it  is  a  very  rare  bird,  and,  when  seen,  it  is 

^  I  hsTe  ehoieo  the  name  of  Ray  for  this  species,  as  both  appropriate,  and,  as  far 
^  "mj  enqalries  hare  led  me,  entitled  to  the  priority — and  the  difference  in  form 
^^■1  the  guillemotM  fully  entitles  it  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-genus.  It  is  the  only  bird 
^^ed  in  any  way  to  the  auks,  puffins,  &c.,  which  has  been  figured  by  Wilsoo, 
^^^iMgh  atreral  forms  oecor  in  the  northern  seas,  and  have  been  pointed  out  by  him, 
''^Uck  may  be  now  mentioned,  but  which  will  be  hereafter  fignred  from  the 
▼olamcs  of  the  Continuation,  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  now  in  the 
I  haTe  therefore  only  added  an  enumeration  from  the  Synoptis  of  that 
^^aithelagist,  commencing  with  the  guiUemots,  for  which  the  genus  Uria  has 
idoptod ;  by  some  the  black  goiUemot  is  separated,  on  account  of  straight- 
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generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  specimen  described, 
was  killed  at  Great  Egg  Harbour,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1811,  and  was  sent  to  Wilson  as  a  great  curiosity.  It  mea- 
sured nine  inches  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  extent;  the  bill, 

ness  of  the  mandibles,  whereas  in  the  common  they  are  both  bent  at  the  tip.  la 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  I  prefer  retaining  them  together. 

Urict,  BrisB. 

1.  U.  troiie»  Foolish  Gaillemot — Common  to  both  continents,  and  found  during  wiatv 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

2,  U.  J^rtmidUt.— Sab.— Inhabits  both  continents,  and  is  common  in  Daris*  Stndts,  Balls^ 
Bay,  &C.    It  has  been  said  to  have  occurred  once  or  twice  on  the  British  coasts. 

3k  U.  gryne.-^BlBck  Out  I  lemot.— Common  to  both  continents,  and  found  during  wiste 
along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  A  few  pairs  breed  annually  on  the  rodcy  islsali 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth.    I  have  repeatedly  found  them  on  the  Isle  of  May. 

4.  U  marmonUa,  Lath. — Brown,  undulated  with  chestnut ;  beneath,  dusky,  spotted  witk 
white ;  feet,  orange ;  bill,  black,  one  inch  long.  Inhabits  the  north-western  ooests  <tf 
America,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia. 

These  are  the  characters  given  by  Bonaparte  to  the  last  bird.  Will  it  not  be  the 
immature  state  of  some  other  species  ? 

Phaleris,  Temm. 

1.  P,pnttaculaf  Tcmm.— Perreqnet  Auk. — Inhabits  the  north-western  coasts  of  Americs, 
and  the  opposite  onos  of  Asia.    Common  in  Kamtsrhatka. 

2.  P.  christatella,  Temm.— Crested  Auk. — The  Prince  of  Musignano  is  only  of  opinion 
that  this  may  be  found  on  the  western  shores  of  America ;  it  is  known  in  the  Japan 
seas,  and  the  north.eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  thinks  al^o  that  the  alca  amii^va  of 
Latham  may  prove  a  third  Nortli  American  .species  of  Pkaieris. 

Another  bird,  (^Phaleris  cerorhinca,)  entering  formerly  into  this  genus,  has 
been  separated  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  and  placed  in  a  subgenus,  CerorhmcOt 
to  be  figured  in  his  fourth  volume. 

Cerorhinca^  Bonap. 
1.  C  occidentalism  Bonap. — Inhabits  the  western  coasts  of  North  America. 

Mormon^  Illig. 

1.  3/.  cirrhattUf  Temm.— Tufted  Auk,  Lath.— Inhabits  the  sea  between  North  Americs^ 
and  Kamtschatka ;  often  seen  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  winter. 

2.  3f.  glacialiSf  Leach. — Puffin  of  Wilson's  list — Inhabits  the  Arctic  parts  of  both  conti-^ 
nents ;  not  uncommon  in  winter  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

This  species  has  of  late  been  looked  for  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  yet,  ^ 
believe,  without  success.  The  chief  and  easiest  detected  difference  is  in  the  sixi^ 
and  form  of  the  bill.  Mr  Pennant  observed  a  difference  in  the  bills  of  aeyeraJ^ 
species  from  different  parts,  and  Dr  Fleming  puts  the  question — '*  Hare  we  tw^ 
species  ?"  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  this  bird  has  been  overlooked  from  it^ 
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upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  were  black ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  and  hind  head,  were  grey,  or  white, 
mixed  with  ash ;  the  sides  of  the  neck,  whole  lower  parts,  and 
tips  of  secondaries,  were  pure  white ;  feet  and  legs,  black ;  shins, 
pale  flesh  colour ;  above  each  eye,  there  was  a  small  spot  of 
white ;  *  the  lower  scapulars,  streaked  slightly  with  the  same. 

The  little  guillemot  is  said  to  be  but  a  rare  visitant  of  the 
British  isles.  It  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  north,  even 
as  fieir  as  Spitzbergen ;  is  common  in  Greenland,  in  company 
with  the  black'billed  auk,  and  feeds  upon  the  same  kind  of 
food.   The  Greenlanders  call  it  the  ice-bird,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  harbinger  of  ice.     It  lays  two  bluish 
white  e^s,  larger  than  those  of  the  pigeon.     It  flies  quick, 
md  dives  well ;  and  is  always  dipping  its  bill  into  the  water 
while  swimming,  or  at  rest  on  that  element ;  walks  better  on 
hnd  than  others  of  the  genus.  It  grows  fat  in  the  stormy  sea- 
«on,  from  the  waves  bringing  plenty  of  crabs  and  small  fish 
within  its  reach.  It  is  not  a  very  crafty  bird,  and  may  be  easily 
taken.    It  varies  to  quite  white,  and  sometimes  is  found  with 
a  reddish  breastf 

To  the  anatomist,  the  internal  organization  of  this  species  is 
deserving  attention :  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  con- 
sulting or  dilating  itself  at  pleasure.  We  know  not  what  Na- 
^e  intends  by  this  conformation,  unless  it  be  to  facilitate  diving, 
for  which  the  compressed  form  is  well  adapted ;  and  likewise 
4e  body,  when  expanded,  will  be  rendered  more  buoyant,  and 
5t  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

^'^^  alliance,  and  that,  though  comparatiTely  rare,  it  wiU  he  yet  found  to  occor 

*•  ••i'  own  coMta. 

^  iionmon  areiicut, — Puffin  of  Wilson's  list— The  common  pofin  of  Europe,  and  mign- 
tory  to  the  temperate  shores  of  the  United  States. 

Alca,  Linn. 
1-  A.  tarda, — Razorbill  of  Wilson's  list->-Common  in  winter  along  the  coasts  of  the 

United  States. 
^  A,  impennii. — Great  Auk.— Inhabits  the  Arctic  seas  of  both  continents,  where  it  ia 

almost  constantly  resident. 
*  III  Peale's  Moaeum,  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  species,  which 
^  Uktwise  a  smaUer  spot  below  each  eye. 
t  Latham  ;  Pennamt. 

▼OL.  III.  P 
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TURKEY  VULTURE,  OE  TUEKET  BUZZAED.— VULTUE 
AURA— Pun  LXXV.  Fia.  1. 

Vultnr  salt,  Ziu.  Sytl.  rd.  10,  toin.  i.  p.  66,  4.— /ut  Om.  p.  4,  No.  a— 
Vieillot,  Oit.  dt  FAm.  Stp.  \.  p.  SA,  pL  3,  vi*. — Curum  crow,  iSImbc,  Jam.  'i. 
p.  39«.  fol.  SS4— Curion  rultun,  Lath.    Gen.   Sys.  L  p.  9. — Lc  natnur  da 

Brhil,  .ffriu.  i.  p.    468. — Turkey  buiurd,   Caltiby,    Car.  i.  p.  6 Bartrvm'i 

Traedt,  p.  S89> — CottA  qiuntltti,  Clam^ero,  Hitl.  Mix.  i.  p.  47 ;  Smg.  TVbh. 
— Americto  Tukure,  ShiicCfli.  Zootvii.  p.  36 — J>Aib->  VaMoi,  No.  ll,m.j 
12,  ftm. 


CktluiU*  tan,  ItSf.  pTod—Bimap.  Sgnop.  p.  93.— JVord.   2k>;.  i 


This  spedes  is  well  known  throughout  the  United 
but  is  most  numerous  in  the  southern  section  of  Ute  Union.- 

■  The  Tulturti  ira  companttiTcIf  *  limitMl  raca,  and  iixlM  In  anry  c|UBrur  nf 
the  world,  New  Holland  cxe*pt«d  ;  ■  but  their  raoga  U  cbieflf  in  the  warn  bll- 

Tboae  of  the  New  World  Hem  to  be  contained  in  two  genera,  Sarearamphia  of 
Dumerll,  and  Cathartta  of  Itllgtr  ;  the  one  containing  the  condur  and  Colibr- 
nian  Tnltum  ;  the  other,  the  turkey  buzzanls,  &c  of  Wilinn.  They  an,  per- 
bapa,  generally,  the  most  unseemly  anil  d]sgusciiig  of  the  whole  featfaered  race,  of 
loose  and  ill  kept  plumage,  of  sluggish  habits  wfaen  not  urged  on  b;  fauDgv, 
feediag  on  any  animal  food  which  they  can  easily  tear  to  pieces,  but  aFlen  npOB 
the  roost  putrid  and  loathsome  carrion.  They  have  been  introduced  bj  lbs 
ancients,  in  Iheir  beautiful  but  wild  conrcptions  and  Imagery,  and  baTeboan  em- 
bodied iathe  tales  of  fiction,  and  pnems  of  the  modern  day,  as  all  that  U  lorid 
diigaattng,  an  d  horrible.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  fealhered  race,  if  m  faaeff. 
the  SlTUlhionida,  or  that  group  to  which  theostrich.canowar;,  and  bMWiib» 
long,  and  bsTe  long  been  celebrated  oj 


■ij^, 
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tbe  Northern  and  Middle  States,  it  is  partially  migratory,  the 
greater  part  retiring  to  the  south  on  the  approach  of  cold 

ftbaloat  ttorln  are  recorded  of  tbe  formidable  condor  carrying  off  men,  bullocki» 
and  even  elepbants. 

They  hare  been  called  tbe  tcayengers  of  natare ;  and  in  warm  dimatea,  wbere 
all  animal  matter  to  soon  decays,  tbey  are  no  doabt  ascful  in  clearing  off  wbat 
woold  soon  fill  tbe  air  with  nozioos  miasmata.  In  many  parts  of  Spain,  and 
ssatbem  Europe,  tbe  Neophron  percnopttrus,  or  Egyptian  vulture  of  Savigny, 
and  in  America,  tbe  native  species,  are  allowed  to  roam  unmolested  tbrough  tbe 
towns,  and  are  kept  in  the  market  places,  as  storks  are  in  Holland,  to  clear  away 
tbe  refuse  and  offal ;  and  a  bigb  penalty  is  attached  to  tbe  destruction  of  any  of 
tbem.  In  this  state  tbey  become  very  familiar  and  independent.  Mr  Audubon 
eompares  them  to  a  garrisoned  half-pay  soldier ;  "  to  move  is  for  them  a  hardship ; 
and  nothing  but  extreme  hunger  will  make  them  fly  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
Utehen  into  the  yard.  At  Natchez,  tbe  number  of  these  expecting  parasites  is 
10  great,  that  all  tbe  refuse  withiu  their  reach  is  insufficient  to  maintain  them.** 
T%ey  appear  also  to  have  been  used  for  a  most  revolting  purpose  among  barbarous 
aatious,  or  at  least,  in  conjunction  with  wild  animals,  were  depended  upon  to 
•Mist  in  destroying  and  clearing  away  tbe  dead,  which  were  purposely  exposed 
to  their  ravages.  Some,  however,  are  elegant  and  graceful  in  their  form  and 
plmnage,  and  vie  with  the  eagles  In  strength  and  activity.  Such  is  the  VuUur 
htrhahu  of  Edwards,  the  lammergeyer  of  the  European  Alps. 

Independent  of  tbe  species  mentioned  by  our  author,  three  others  have  been 
described  as  natives  of  this  continent,  Sarcoramphua  gryphus  and  Califomianus 
of  Dumeril,  and  tbe  Cathartes  papa  of  Illiger ;  tbe  former  supposed  to  be  the 
edebrated  JRoc  of  Sinbad,  tbe  no  less  noted  Condur  of  moderns.  Tbey  are  found 
•Q  the  north*  west  chain  of  the  Andes,  frequenting,  and  not  indeed  generally 
Bset  with  until,  near  the  limits  of  eternal  snow,  wbere  tbey  may  be  seen  perched 
an  the  summit  of  a  projecting  rock,  or  sweeping  round  on  the  approach  of  an 
intnider,  in  expectation  of  prey,  and  looking,  when  opposed  to  a  dear  sky,  of 
doable  magnitude. 

•*  Moving  athwart  the  croning  sky, 
Seem  forms  of  giant  height." 

The  atories  of  their  destructive  propensities  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  un- 
firanded.  No  instance  is  recorded  by  any  late  travellers,  of  children  being  car- 
ried off,  and  all  their  enquiries  proved  the  reverse.  It  is  a  much- followed  oc- 
cupation by  tbe  peasantry  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  to  ascend  in  search  of  ice  for 
tbe  luxury  of  tbe  towns,  and  their  children,  at  a  very  tender  age,  carried  with 
them,  are  frequently  left  at  considerable  distances,  unprotected ;  they  always 
remain  in  security.  The  S.  Caiifornianus  was  first  known  from  a  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum,  brought  from  California.  Mr  Douglas  found  it  more  lately 
in  the  woody  districts  of  that  country ;  and  I  have  transcribed  his  interesting 
account  of  its  manners,  &c.     *'  These  gigantic  birds,  which  represent  the  condur 
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weather.    Biit  numbers  Temiin  aH  die  winter  in  Bfuylandi 
Delaware,  and  New  Jersey ;  particularly  in  the  Ticinity  of  the 


la  tkt  nortlMni  bcmliplMrt^  an  wnuBMi  aloaf  iht  ottit  cf  CSdUbnH  tat  an 
nerer  Mao  beyond  the  woody  pitrti  of  tlie  eomitiy.  1  ham  met  wWk  Ami  m 
ftr  to  the  north  m  40  deg .  Korth  let.,  In  the  nmmer  and  antnmn  menth^  hit 
nowhere  eo  ahondantlj  oe  In  the  CelmnUMi  TaUej*  hafeween  the  gnnd  nfik 
and  the  eon.  They  boild  their  neiti  In  the  meet  eeortt  and  tapenelnhle  farti 
of  the  pine  foreelBi  InTirUMy  frientlng  the  loAleet  tnee  thai  ofarhnnif  pwdfiwi 
on  the  deepeat  end  laeet  aeeeaaWe  porta  of  the  menntaln  TaUeya.  XIm  neat  h 
larg%  eompoeed  of  atrong  thorny  twigs  and  graaay  In  ovary  way  ifanUar  to  thatif 
the  eagle  trlbe^  hot  more  alorenly  eenatmeted.  The  aame  pair  raaort  lor  eanral 
yaara  to  the  aame  neat,  haatowing  little  tronble  or  attention  In  repairing  It.  Bgpb 
two»naaily  apherieal,aboattheaizeofthoaeofagooea,Jetblaek.  Period  of  In* 
enbatlon*  twenty-nine  or  thirty-one  dayOi  Tliey  hatch  generally  abont  the  fliat 
of  Jnno.  The  yonng  are  oofarad  with  thieh  whitlah  down»  and  are  IneapaUeif 
leaTing  the  neet  nntil  the  fifth  or  alxth  week.  Their  food  iaearrlon*  dead  iah,ar 
other  dead  animal  anbatance;  In  no  inatance  will  they  attack  any  living  animaU  an* 
leaa  it  be  wounded  and  nnaUe  to  walk.  Their  eenaaa  of  amelling  and  oeehig  an 
remarkably  keen.  In  aaarching  for  prey»  tliey  eoar  to  a  vary  great  altltnd%a4 
when  they  dlacover  a  wounded  deer»  or  other  animal,  they  fbUow  Ita  trad^  and 
when  It  ainka,  precipitately  deaoend  on  their  ot^jeet.  Although  only  one  ie  at 
fint  seen  oecapying  the  oarcaaa,  fewmlnotea  dapae  before  the  prey  li  anrronndol 
by  great  numbers ;  and  it  is  then  devoured  to  a  skeleton  within  an  hour,  evea 
though  it  be  one  of  the  larger  animalS'^-Certntf  dapkiUt  for  instance-— or  a  hocM. 
Their  roraclty  is  almost  insatiable,  and  they  are  extremely  ungeneroua,  anfferiog 
no  other  animal  to  approach  them  while  feeding.  After  eating,  they  become  aa 
sluggish  and  Indolent,  as  to  remain  in  the  same  place  until  urged  by  hunger  ta 
go  in  queet  of  another  repast.  At  such  timee  they  perch  on  decayed  trees^  with 
their  heads  so  much  retracted,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  oliserved  through  the  longt 
loose,  lanceolate  feathers  of  the  collar.  The  wings,  at  the  same  time,  hang  down 
over  the  feet.  This  position  they  invariably  preserve  in  dewy  mominga,  or  after 
rains.** 

The  third  species,  C.  popo,  not  mentioned  by  WUson,  is  introduced  In  the  5^- 
BOjMU  of  Birds  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Prince  of  Mu8lgnano,who  mentlens 
its  occurrence  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America ;  it  appears  occasionally 
in  Florida  during  summer.  The  other  two  are  of  much  more  ft«quent  oocurrenos^ 
and  are  of  less  noble  dispositions,  more  sluggish,  very  easily  intimidated,  and 
dirty  in  tlie  extreme.  Truly  clearing  away  all  animal  matter,  they  aseonble  in 
vast  troops  upon  the  discovery  of  some  dead,  or  nearly  dying  animal,  and  exhiUt 
at  their  feasts  scenes  of  the  utmost  gluttony  and  filth.  Their  power  of  f^it^ng 
their  quarry  from  afar,  has  been  proved  erroneous,  by  the  well-managed  ezperl* 
ments  of  Mr  Audubon ;  and,  indeed,  I  never  was  inclined  to  think  that  any  birds 
were  endowed  with  any  ren^arkable  developement  of  this  particular  aenae. — En* 
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lai^  rivers  and  the  o 


,  which  afford  a  supply  of  food  at  all 


In  New  Jersey,  '  the  turkey  buzzard  hatches  in  May,  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  solitary  swamps  of  that  state  affording  si- 
tuations well  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  female  is  at  no  pains 
to  form  a  nest  with  materials  ;  but,  having  chosen  a  suitable 
place,  which  is  either  a  truncated  hollow  tree,  an  excavated 
Stnmp,  or  log,  she  lays  on  tlie  rotten  wood  from  two  to  four 
eggs,  of  a  dull  dirty  white,  or  pale  cream  colour,  splashed  all 
over  with  chocolate,  mingled  with  blackish  touches,  the  blotches 
largest  and  thickest  towards  the  great  end ;  the  form  something 
like  the  egg  of  a  goose,  but  blunter  at  the  small  end ;  length, 
two  inches  and  three  quarters,  breadth  two  inches.  The  male 
watches  often  while  the  female  is  sitting ;  and,  if  not  disturb- 
ed, they  will  occupy  the  same  breeding  place  for  several 
years.  The  young  are  clothed  with  a  whitish  down,  similar 
to  that  which  covers  young  goslings.  If  any  person  approach 
the  nest,  and  attempt  to  handle  them,  they  will  immediately 
Tomit  such  offensive  matter,  as  to  compel  the  intruder  to  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

The  turkey  buzzards  are  gregarious,  peaceable  and  harm- 
less, never  offering  any  violence  to  a  living  animal,  or,  like  the 
plunderers  of  the  Falco  tribe,  depriving  the  husbandman  of  his 
Rack.  Uence,  though,  in  consequence  of  their  filthy  habits, 
they  are  not  beloved,  yet  they  are  respected  for  their  useful- 
ness ;  and  in  the  Southern  States,  where  they  are  most  needed, 
ihey,  as  well  as  the  black  vultures,  are  protected  by  a  law  which 
imposes  a  fine  on  those  who  wilfully  deprive  them  of  life.  They 
genetBlly  roost  in  flocks,  on  the  limbs  of  large  trees ;  and  they 
may  be  seen  on  a  summer  morning,  spreading  out  their  wings 


•  Mr  Ord  mentioDB  New  Jtney  io  pnrticuUr,  u 
M  trasdlDg  pUeea  of  the  turkey  buzzard,  and  cai 
Uiotj  of  tba  fact.  PenDBflvania,  it  ii  mar?  thin 
Bfiudlf  atlrBctife,  irhicb  ars  alw  tcnaolcd  by  ihii 


In  that  itata  bs  bu  rliitcd 
tbBrffoTc  ipeak  with  nr- 
prubable,  aifiirdi  liiuatioM 
vulture,  for  hatching  and 
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able  time.  Pennant  conjectoresy  that  this  is  '*  to  purify  thw 
bodies,  which  are  most  offensively  fetid.''  But  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  that  effluvia  can  be  offensive  to  them,  whidi 
arises  from  food  perfectly  adapted  to  their  nature,  and  whidiii 
constantly  the  object  of  their  desires  ?  Many  birds,  and  pcp- 
ticularly  those  of  the  granivorous  kind,  have  a  similar  hafail, 
which  doubtless  is  attended  with  the  same  exhilarating  effecl% 
as  an  exposure  to  the  pure  air  of  the  morning  has  on  ^e  firaaie 
of  one  just  risen  from  repose. 

These  birds,  unless  when  rising  from  the  earth,  seldom  fbp 
their  wings,  but  sweep  along  in  ogees,  and  dipping  and  rking 
lines,  and  move  with  g^eat  rapidity.  They  are  often  seen  in 
companies,  soaring  at  an  immense  height,  particularly  previous 
to  a  thunder-storm.  Their  wings  are  not  spread  horizontally, 
but  form  a  slight  angle  with  the  body  upwards,  the  tips  having 
an  upward  curve.  Their  sense  of  smelling  is  astonishingly 
exquisite,  and  they  never  fail  to  discover  carrion,  even  when 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  it.  When  once  they  have 
found  a  carcass,  if  not  molested,  they  will  not  leave  the  place 
until  the  whole  is  devoured.  At  such  times  they  eat  so  immo- 
derately, that  frequently  they  are  incapable  of  rising,  and  may 
be  caught  without  much  difficulty ;  but  few  that  are  acquainted 
with  them  will  have  the  temerity  to  undertake  the  task.  A 
man  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  a  few  years  since,  observing 
some  turkey  buzzards  regaling  themselves  upon  the  carcass 
of  a  horse  which  was  in  a  highly  putrid  state,  conceived  the 
design  of  making  a  captive  of  one,  to  take  home  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  children.  He  cautiously  approached,  and,  spring- 
ing upon  the  unsuspicious  group,  grasped  a  fine  plump  fellow 
in  his  arms,  and  was  bearing  off  his  prize  in  triumph ;  when, 
lo  !  the  indignant  vulture  disgorged  such  a  torrent  of  filth  in 
the  face  of  our  hero,  that  it  produced  all  the  effects  of  the  most 
powerful  emetic,  and  for  ever  cured  him  of  his  inclination  for 
turkey  buzzards. 

On  the  continent  of  America,  this  species  inhabits  a  vast 
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nmge  of  territory,  being  common*,  it  is  said,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Terra  del  Fuegcf  How  fax  to  the  northward  of  North  Ca- 
lifomiaf  they  are  found,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  extend  their  migrations  to  the  Columbia,  allu- 
red thither  by  the  quantity  of  dead  salmon  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  line  the  shores  of  that  river. 

They  are  numerous  in  the  West  India  islands,  where  they  are 
said  to  be  ^^  &r  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  North  America."§ 
This  leads  us  to  the  enquiry,  whether  or  not  the  present  species 
lias  been  confounded,  by  all  the  naturalists  of  Europe,  with  the 
Usck  vulture,  or  carrion  crow,  which  is  so  common  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  our  continent.  K  not,  why  has  the  latter  been 
totally  overlooked  in  the  numerous  ornithologies  and  nomen- 
clatures with  which  the  world  has  been  favoured,  when  it  is 
80  conspicuous  and  remarkable,  that  no  stranger  visits  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  or  the  Spanish  provinces,  but  is  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  novelty  of  its  appearance  ?  We  can  find 
no  cause  for  the  turkey  buzzards  of  the  islands||  being  smaller 

*  In  the  Northern  States  of  our  Union,  the  turkey  buzzard  is  only  occasion- 
*&y  seen.     It  is  considered  a  rare  bird  by  the  inhabitants. 

"f  **  Great  numbers  of  a  species  of  vulture,  commonly  called  carrion  crow  by  the 

*Oors  (  Vtdtur  aura),  were  seen  upon  this  island,  (New- Year's  Island,  near  Cape 

Horn,  lat.  55  S.  67  W. )  and  probably  feed  on  young  seal  cubs,  which  either  die 

^  the  birth,  or  which  they  take  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon."    Cook  calls  them 

turkey  buzzards.     Forster's    Voyage,  ii.   p.    516,  4to.     London,  1777.     We 

strongly  suspect  that  the  sailors  were  correct,  and  that  these  were  black  vultures, 

^v  carrion  crows. 

f  P^rouse  saw  a  bird,  which  he  calls  the  black  vulture,  probably  the  VuUur 
^uro,  at  Monteray  Bay,  North  California. —  Voyage^  ii.  p.  203. 

$  Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology, 

I  The  vulture  which  Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  figured  and  described,  and  which  he 
«ays  is  common  in  Jamaica,  is  undoubtedly  the  Vukur  aura,  **  The  head,  and  an 
inch  in  the  neck,  are  bare,  and  without  feathers,  of  a  flesh  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  membrane,  like  that  of  turkeys,  with  which  the  most  part  of  the  biU  is 
oovered  likewise  ;  bill,  below  the  membrane,  more  than  an  inch  long,  whitish  at 
the  point ;  tail,  broad,  and  nine  inches  long  ;  legs  and  feet,  three  inches  long  ;  it 
flies  exactly  like  a  kite,  and  preys  on  nothing  living ;  but  when  dead,  it  devours 
thor  carcasses,  whence  they  are  not  molested.**— Sloane,  Natural  Hittory  ofjon 
maiea,  voL  ii.  p.  294,  folio. 
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than  oun,  and  most  condude  tbat  the  canion  aoWf  wUdi » 
of  leas  size,  has  been  mistaken  for  tlie  former.  In  the  hisfemy 
which  follows,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
species  described  by  UUoa,  as  being  so  nnmerooa  in  SonA 
America,  is  no  other  than  the  black  vulture.  The  oraithido- 
gists  of  Europe,  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  new  specie^ 
have,  without  investigation,  contented  themselves  with  the  ofih 
nion  that  the  bird,  called  by  the  above-mentioned  traveller  the 
gallinazo,  was  the  Vtdtur  auroj  the  subject  of  our  present  hb- 
tory.  This  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  we  expect  in  natural- 
ists a  precision  of  a  different  character  from  that  which  diatin* 
guishes  vulgar  observation.  If  the  Europeans  had  not  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  living  specimens  of  the  two  speciei^ 
they  at  least  had  preserved  subjects,  in  their  extensive  and 
valuable  museums,  from  which  a  correct  judgment  might  have 
been  formed.  The  figure  in  the  Planches  enlumiaSes^  though 
wretchedly  drawn  and  coloured,  was  evidently  taken  from  a 
stuffed  specimen  of  the  black  vulture. 

Pennant  observes,  that  the  turkey  vultures  ^'are  not  found 
in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  or  Asia,  at  least  in  those 
latitudes  which  might  give  them  a  pretence  of  appearing  there. 
I  cannot  find  them,"  he  continues,  ^^  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe, 
higher  than  the  Grison  Alps,*  or  Silesia,t  or  at  farthest  Kalish, 
in  Great  Poland/'^ 

Kolben,  in  his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  mentions 
a  vulture,  which  he  represents  as  very  voracious  and  noxious. 
''  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  many  carcasses  of  cows,  oxen,  and 
other  tame  creatures,  which  the  eagles  had  slain.  I  say  car- 
casses, but  they  were  rather  skeletons,  the  flesh  and  entrails 
being  all  devoured,  and  nothing  remaining  but  the  skin  and 
bones.  But  the  skin  and  bones  being  in  their  natural  places, 
the  flesh  being,  as  it  were,  scooped  out,  and  the  wound  by 
which  the  eagles  enter  the  body  being  ever  in  the  belly,  you 
would  not,  till  you  had  come  up  to  the  skeleton,  have  had  the 

*  Willughby,  Oniiihology,  p.  67.  f  SchwcDckfeldt,  ar.  Silesia,  37ji 

I  Rzaczynski,  HibL  Nat,  Poland,  298. 
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least  suspicion  that  any  such  matter  had  happened.  The  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  firequently  call  those  eagles,  on  account  of  their 
tetriogont  the  entrails  of  beasts,  stnini-vogels^  \,  e.  dung-^birds. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  an  ox  thiat  is  freed  from  the  plough, 
iad  left  to  find  his  way  home,  lies  down  to  rest  himself  by  the 
VVf :  and  if  he  does  so,  it  is  a  great  chance  but  the  eagles  frdl 
iqpon  him  and  devour  him.  They  attack  an  ox  or  cow  in  a 
iNidjry  consisting  of  an  hundred  and  upwards."* 

•  Buffon  conjectures,  that  this  murderous  vulture  is  the  turkey 
Vmnrd,  and  concludes  his  history  of  the  latter  with  the  follow- 
ing invective  against  the  whole  fraternity : — ^^  In  every  part 
«f  the  globe  they  are  voracious,  slothful,  offensive,  and  hatefrd, 
and,  like  the  wolves,  are  as  noxious  during  their  life,  as  use- 
less after  their  death." 

If  Kolben's  account  of  the  ferocity  of  his  eagle,f  or  vulture, 
be  just,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  that  vulture  is  not 
the  turkey  buzzard,  as,  amongst  the  whole  feathered  creation, 
there  is  none,  perhaps,  more  innoxious  than  this  species ;  and 

•  ^  it  is  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  southern  conti- 

B^t,  even  Buffon  himself,  on  the  authority  of  Desmarchais, 

^lierts.     But  we  doubt  the  truth  of  Kolben's  story;  and,  in 

^ius  place,  must  express  our  regret,  that  enlightened  natural- 

^^  should  so  readily  lend  an  ear  to  the  romances  of  travellers, 

^0,  to  excite  astomshment,  freely  give  currency  to  every 

'idicolous  tale,  which  the  designing  or  the  credulous  impose 

**P<m  them.     We  will  add  farther,  that  the  turkey  buzzard 

^Idom  begins  upon  a  carcass,  until  invited  to  the  banquet  by 

^^  odour,  which  in  no  ordinary  degree  renders  it  an  object 

^delight 

The  turkey  vulture  is  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  six 


Medle]r*8  Koibm,  roL  ii.  p.  13a. 

t  ThflM  bloodthirsty  caf^les,  we  eonjecture,  are  black  valtareay  they  being  in 

^^  liaMt  of  miniDg  into  the  beUies  of  dead  animalt,  to  feaat  upon  the  contents. 

^Ui  retq;»ect  to  their  attacking  those  that  are  liyingy  aa  the  vultures  of  America 

^^  Uotao  heroic,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  same  species  elsewhere  is  possessed 

^  similar  disposition. 
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feet  two  inches  in  breadth ;  the  bill  from  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  is  almost  two  inches  and  a.  Italf  long,  of  a  dark  hoiD 
colour  for  somewhat  more  tliaa  an  iuch  from  the  dp,  the  nostril 
a  remarkably  wide  slit,  or  opening  through  it ;  the  tongue  is 
greatly  concave,  cartilaginous,  and  finely  serrated  on  its  edges; 
ears  inclining  to  oval ;  eyes  dark,  in  some  specimens  redi^ 
bazel ;  the  head  and  neck,  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  ears,  are  furnished  with  a  reddish  wrinkled  skin,  beset  with 
short  black  hairs,  which  al     covei  the  bill  as  far  as  the  interior 
angle  of  the  nostril,  the  neck  not  so  much  caruncled  as  tiat  of 
the  black  vulture ;  from  the  hind  head  to  the  neck  feathers  Uie 
space  is  covered  witlt  down  of  a  sooty  black  colour;  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  is  bare  as  far  as  the  breast  bone,  the  skin  on 
the  lower  part,  or  pouch,  very  much  wrinkled  ;  thb  naked 
skin  ia  not  discernible  without  removing  tlie  plumage  whid 
arches  over  it ;  the  wliole  lower  parts,  lining  of  the  wings, 
rump,  and  tail-coverts,  are  of  a  sooty  brown,  the  feathers  of 
the  belly  and  vent  hairy ;  the  plumage  of  the  neck  is  large  and 
tumid,  and,  with  tliat  of  the  back  and  shoulders,  black ;  the 
scapulars  and  secondaries  are  black  on  their  outer  webs,  akirted 
with  tawny  brown,  the  latter  slightly  tipped  with  white;  pri- 
maries and  their  coverts,  plain  brown,  the  former  pointed,  third 
primary  the  longest ;  corerts  of  the  secondaries,  and  leaser 
coverts,  tawny  brown,  centred  with  black,  some  of  the  feathers 
at  their  extremities  slightly  edged  with  white ;  the  tail  is  twelve 
inches  long,  rounded,  of  a  brownish  black,  and  composed  o€- 
twelve  feathers,  which  are  broad  at  their  extremities ;  inside  oC 
wings  and  tdl,  light  ash ;  the  wings  reach  to  the  end  of  tk^ 
tail ;  the  whole  body  and  neck  beneath  the  plumage  are  thickly 
clothed  with  a  white  down,  which  feels  like  cotton ;  the  shafi^ 
of  the  primaries  are  yellowish  white  above,  and  those  of  tl»^ 
tail  brown,  both  pure  white  below;  the  plumage  of  the  neck* 
back,  shoulders,  scapulars,  and  secondaries,  is  glossed  wit^ 
green  and  bronze,  and  has  purple  reflections ;  the  thighs  a^^ 
feathered  to  the  knees ;  feet  considerably  webbed ;  middle  tt^v 
three  inch^  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  ha^ 
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longer  than  the  outer  one,  which  is  the  next  longest;  the  sole 
ef  the  foot  is  hard  and  rough ;  claws  dark  horn  colour ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  and  three  inches  long.  The  claws 
are  laiger,  but  the  feet  slenderer  than  those  of  the  carrion  crow. 
The  bill  of  the  male  is  pure  white ;  in  some  specimens  the 
upper  mandible  is  tipt  with  black.  There  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference  between  the  sexes. 

The  bird  from  which  the  foregoing  description  was  taken, 
was  shot  for  this  work,  at  Great  Egg  Harbour,  on  tae  SOth  of 
January.  It  was  a  female,  in  perfect  plumage,  excessively  fat, 
and  weighed  five  pounds  one  ounce  avoirdupois.  On  dissec- 
tion it  emitted  a  slight  musky  odour. 

The  vulture  is  included  in  the  catalogue  of  those  fowls  de- 
clared imclean  and  an  abomination  by  the  Levitical  law,  and 
which  the  Israelites  were  interdicted  eating.*  We  presume 
diat  this  prohibition  was  religiously  observed,  so  &i  at  least  as 
it  related  to  the  vulture,  from  whose  flesh  there  arises  such  an 
unsavoury  odour,  that  we  question  if  all  the  sweetening  pro- 
cesses ever  invented  could  render  it  palatable  to  Jew,  Pagan, 
or  Christian. 

Since  the  above  has  been  ready  for  the  press,  we  have  seen 
tilie  History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  find  our  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  turkey  buzzard  verified,  several  of  this  species 
having  been  observed  at  Brant  Island,  near  the  Falls  of  the 
Columbia.t 

*  Levitiauy  xi,  14>.     Deuteronomy,  xir.  13. 
t  History  of  the  Expedition^  toL  ii.  p.  233. 
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■  BLACK  VULTUSE,  OR  CARHION  CHOW — VULTUE  JOTS. 
PuLTt  LXXV.  FiQ.  2, 

Vahorjoti,  OmL  Sf$c.  l  p.  -241 — Molina,  BuL  Chili,  i.  p.   ISd Am.  T^oh. 

^JEdipoW  Cbrfytn,  IFut.  Ma.  L  p.  47.  Jing.  7>a>u.— QiDiiun,  UBaa,  V§- 
I.  ^  e>.  jiMtltrdam  Ed.^\a\nt  snituo,  Bartrim,  p.  2B9.— Vaulmr  do  Brf4 
Fi,  XA  ISR— Vdhir  vira,  £.  Zoti.  I«,L  On.  p.  a.~Le  Tiutou  urub*.  TiA 
Oil.  A  TAk^  Btf.  L  p.  S3,  pL  S — Pcoi-'i  Jtfumn,  No.  IS. 


VnltDT  jot%  Boaap.  Sjimi'.  p.  ! 


— CitLancB  itntui,  JVWcA,  ZaoL  it.  p.  e. 


AlthoOoh  an  account  of  tliis  vulture  was  published  more 
duD  tvesty  years  ago,  by  Mr  William  Bartram,  wherein  it 
was  distiiicUy  ipecificd  bs  a  dilferent  species  from  the  pre- 
ceding* yet  it  eztites  our  surprise  that  the  ornithologiste  should 
hare  peruated  in  confouudiiig  it  with  the  turkey  buzzard ;  an 
error  which  can  hardly  admit  of  extenuation,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  a  respectable  authority' they  had  for  a  different 
opinion. 

The  habits  of  this  species  are  singular.     In  the  towns  and 
vill^es  of  the  Southern  States,  particularly  Charleston  and. 
Geo^etown,  South  Carolina,  and  in  SaTannah,  Georgia,  the 
carrion  crows  may  be  seen  either  sauntering  about  the  streets  ^ 
sunning  themselves  on  the  roo&  of  the  houses,  and  the  fences  ^ 
or,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  cowering  around  the  tops  of  thas 
chimneys,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  heat,  which  to  them  is  ^ 
peculiar  gratification.     They  are  protected  by  a  law,  or  usage    s 
and  may  be  said  to  be  completely  domeslicated,  being  as  coDL^' 


•  Mt  Sw*!iiMn,  In  >  note  to  the  dncription  of  tlili  bird  In 
Zociagy,  nnnark*,  u  a  maon  far  cbangliig  thg  name  glTcn  bf  Bonaparte — "  \i^^ 
haT«  not  conudered  it  eipedJent  to  apply  to  thii  bird  the  Kieotlfic  name  of  lat^^ 
glTcn  by  Moliita  to  a  black  Tulture  of  Cbili,  becaaie  then  ii  no  eTldenee  to  pie^^ 
tlut  It  1*  the  turkey  buxzard  of  North  America."  Neither  It  there  preaeDtpra^^^ 
th«t  It  li  not,  therefore  we  retain  Bonaparte'i  name. — Ed. 
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ion  as  the  domestic  poultry,  and  equally  tatniliar.     'Flie  iii- 
ibitanta  generally  are  disgusted  with  their  filthy,  voracious 
but  uotwithstaadiog,  being  viewed  as  contributive  to 
i  removal  of  the  dead  animal  matter,  which,  if  permitted  to 
putrify  during  the  hot  season,  would  render  the  atmosphere  im- 
pure, they  have  a  respect  paid  tliem  as  scavengers,  whose  labours 
are  subservient  to  tlie  public  good.     It  sometimes  happens, 
that,  after  having  gorged  themselves,  these  birds  vomit  down 
the  chimneys,  which  must  be  intolerably  disgusting,  and  must 
prm'oke  the  ill-will  of  tliose  whose  hospitality  is  thus  requited. 
The  black  vultures  are  indolent,  and  may  be  observed  in 
companies  loitering  for  hours  together  in  one  place.     Thoy  do 
not  associate  with  the  turkey  buzzards ;  and  are  much  darker 
in  their  plumage  than  the  latter.     Their  mode  of  flight  also 
varies  from  tliat  of  tlie  turkey  buzzard.     The  black  vulture 
&iLps  its  wings  five  or  six  times  rapidly,  then  sails  with  them 
"tended  nearly  horizontally  ;  the  turkey  buzzard  seldom  flaps 
its  vings,  and,  when  sailing,  they  form  an  angle  with  the  body 
npwarda.     The  latter,  though  found  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
rarely  ventures  within  them,  and  then  always  appearing  cautious 
"f  liie  near  approach  of  any  one.     It  is  not  so  impatient  of  cold 
**  the  former,  and  is  likewise  less  lazy.    The  black  vulture,  on 
^e  ftround,  hops  along  very  awkwardly  ;  the  turkey  buzzard, 
though  seemingly  inactive,  moves  with  an  even  gait.     The 
''*ter,  unless  pressed  by  hunger,  will  not  eat  of  a  carcass  mitil 
«  becomes  putrid :  the  former  b  not  so  fastidious,  but  devours 
^Duaal  food  nnthout  distinction. 

It  is  said  that  the  black  vultures  sometimes  attack  youn^ 

**'g»,  and  eat  off  their  ears  and  tails ;  and  we  have  even  heard 

**0rie8  of  their  assaulting  feeble  calves,  and  picking  out  their 

But  these  instances  are  rare  :   if  otlicrwise,  they  would 

t  receive  that  couutenanco  or  protection  which  is  so  univer- 

Uy  extended  to  them,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 

"eorgia,  where  they  abound. 

■'  This  undescribed  species,"  says  Mr  Bartram,  "  is  a  native 
.  the  maritime  purts  of  Georgia  a 
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they  are  called  carrion  crows.  They  flock  together,  and  fed 
upon  carrion,  but  do  not  mbc  with  the  turkey  buzzard  ( fulfiir 
aitra).  Their  wings  are  broad,  and  round  at  their  extremides. 
Their  tail,  which  tliey  spread  like  a  fan  when  on  the  wing,  il 
remarkably  short.  They  liave  a  heavy,  laborious  flight,  flap- 
ping their  wings,  and  sailing  alternately.  The  whole  plumagS 
is  of  a  sable,  or  mourning  colour."* 

In  one  of  Mr  Wilson's  journals,  I  find  an  interesting  detail 
of  the  greedy  and  disgnstino-  liabitg  of  tliis  species ;  and  lihal 
give  the  passage  entire,  in  ihe  same  unadorned  manner  t& 
which  it  is  written. 

"  February  21,  1809.— Went  out  to  Hampstead  f  this  fore* 
noon.  A  horse  had  dropped  down  in  the  street,  in  convul*' 
fiions;  and  dying,  it  was  dragged  out  to  Hampstead,  and 
skinned.  The  ground,  for  a  hundred  yards  around  it,  wai 
black  with  carrion  crows ;  many  sat  on  the  tops  of  sheds,  fennC, 
and  houses  within  sight ;  sixty  or  eighty  on  the  opposite  sida 
of  a  small  run.  I  counted  at  one  time  two  hundred  and  thirtp 
seven,  but  I  believe  there  were  more,  besides  several  in  ditf 
^r  over  my  bead,  and  at  a  distance.  I  ventured  cautiously 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  carcass,  where  tliree  or  four  dogs, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  vultures,  were  busily  tearing  and  devour- 
ing. Seeing  them  take  no  notice,  I  ventured  nearer,  till  I 
wafl  within  ten  yards,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank.  Still  they 
paid  little  attention  to  me.  The  dogs  being  sometimes  acci- 
dentally flapped  with  tlic  winjjs  of  tlic  vultures,  would  groirf 
and  snap  at  them,  which  would  occasion  them  to  spring  up  tot 
a  moment,  but  they  immediately  gathered  in  again.  I  remain- 
ed the  vultures  frequently  attack  each  other,  fighting  with 
their  claws  or  heeb,  striking  like  a  cock,  with  open  wings,  and 
fixing  their  claws  in  each  other's  head.  The  females,  and,  I 
believe,  the  males  likewise,  made  a  hissing  sound,  with  open 
mouth,  exactly  resembling  that  produced  by  thrusting  a  red  hot 


*  MS.  in  the  poswsilaii  of  Mr  Ord. 
f  Near  CharlMtOD,  Sgath  CBroliiu. 
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poker  into  water ;  and  frequently  a  snuffling,  like  a  dog  cleai^ 
ing  his  nostrils,  as  I  suppose  tliey  were  theirs.  On  observing 
thai  they  did  not  heed  me,  I  stole  so  close  that  my  feet  were 
n-ithin  one  yard  of  the  horse's  legs,  and  again  sat  down.  They 
all  slid  aloof  a  few  feet ;  but,  seeing  me  quiet,  they  soon  re- 
turned as  before.  As  they  were  often  disturbed  by  the  dogs, 
I  ordered  the  latter  home  :  my  voice  gave  no  alarm  to  the  vul- 
tures. As  soon  as  the  dogs  departed,  the  vultures  crowded  in 
SQch  numbers,  that  I  counted  at  one  time  thirty-seven  on  and 
around  the  carcass,  uith  several  witliin ;  so  that  scarcely  an 
inch  of  it  was  visible.  Sometimes  one  would  come  out  with  a 
large  piece  of  the  entrails,  which  in  a  moment  was  surrounded 
by  several  others,  who  tore  it  in  fragments,  and  it  soon  disap- 
peared. They  kept  up  tlie  hissing  occasionally.  Some  of 
them  having  tlieir  whole  legs  and  heads  covered  with  blood, 
presented  a  most  savage  aspect.  Still  as  the  dogs  advanced,  I 
vould  order  them  away,  which  seemed  to  gratify  the  vultures ; 
and  one  would  pursue  another  to  within  a  foot  or  t^vo  of  the 
ipot  where  I  was  sitting.  Sometimes  I  observed  them  stretch- 
uig  their  necks  along  the  ground,  as  if  to  press  the  food  down- 
wards," 

The  carrion  crow  is  seldom  found  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the 

"opthward  of  Newborn,   North   Carolina,"  but  inhabits  the 

""hole  continent,  to  the  southn'ard,  as  far  as  Cape  Horn.  Don 

'^oa,  in  noticing  the  birds  of  Carthagcna,  gives  an  accouut 

'^^  a  vulture,  which  we  shall  quote,  in  order  to  establish  the 

"^Piuion,  advanced  in  the  preceding  history,  tliat  it  is  the  pre- 

*^«it  species.     We  shall  afterwards  subjoin  other  testimony  in 

^^''^nfirmation  of  this  opinion.     With  respect  to  the  marvellous 

^*le  of  their  attacking  the  cattle  in  the  pastures,  it  is  too  im- 

***^bable  to  merit  a  serious  refutation, 

"  It  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  to  describe  all  the 
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extraordiuary  birds  that  inhalnt  this  country;  but  I  eumk 
refrain  from  notidng  that  to  which  diey  give  the  wmmt  d 
Gfaflt9ia2»i,  from  the  resemblance  it  has  to  die  toil^  TUi 

bird  is  of  the  size  of  a  pea-hen,  bat  its  head  and  neck 
thing  laj^er.     From  the  crop  to  the  base  of  the  bill  it 
feathers:  this  space  is  surrounded  witk  a  wrinkled^  l^bndiloai^ 
and  rough  skin,  which  forms  numerous  wartg,  and  other  dmilK 

inequalities.  This  skin  is  Uack,  as  is  tlie  plumage  of  die  lm4 
but  usually  of  a  brownish  black.  Thr  bill  in  irnll  prnpufrioedii 
strong,  and  a  little  hooked.  These  birds  are  fiuniliar  in  Cm*. 
thagena ;  the  tops  of  die  houses  are  covered  with  diem ;  it  ■ 
diey  which  cleanse  tke  city  of  all  its  animal  impuritiea.  Tlun 
are  few  animals  killed  whereof  they  do  not  obtain  the  eflUt; 
and  when  diis  food  is  wanting,  they  have  recouiae  to  <rtkf 
filth,  llieir  sense  of  smelling  is  so  acute,  diat  it  enables  diea 
to  trace  carrion  at  die  distance  of  three  or  four  leagues,  nUdi 
diey  do  not  abandon  until  there  remains  nfothing  but  tha 
skeleton. 

^^  The  great  number  of  diese  birds  found  in  such  hot  t&natm^ 
is  an  excellent  provision  of  nature ;  as,  otherwise,  the  putre- 
faction caused  by  the  constant  and  excessive  heat,  would  render 
the  air  insupportable  to  human  life.     When  first  they  take 
wing,  they  fly  heavily ;  but  afterwards,  they  rise  so  high  as  to 
be  entirely  invisible.     On  the  ground  they  walk  sluggishly* 
Their  legs  are  >veU  proportioned;  they  have  three  toes  for- 
ward, turning  inwards,  and  one  on  the  inside,  inclining  a  litd.^ 
backwards,  so  that,  the  feet  interfering,  they  cannot  walk  wid^ 
any  agility,  but  are  obliged  to  hop  :  each  toe  is  furnished  wL" 
a  long  aud  stout  claw. 

<<  When  the  gallinazos  are  deprived  of  carrion,  or  food 
the  city,  they  are  driven  by  hunger  among  the  cattie  of 
pastures.     If  they  see  a  beast  with  a  sore  on  the  back,  th 
alight  on  it,  and  attack  tlic  part  affected ;  and  it  avails  not 
the  poor  animal  throws  itself  upon  the  ground^  and  eiuleavo 
intimidate  them  by  its  bellowing :  they  do  not  quit  their  hd 
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^htad  by  means  of  their  bill  ihey  so  soon  enlarge  the  wound, 
Uiat  the  animal  finally  becomes  their  prey."* 

The  account,  from  the  same  author,  of  the  beneficial  effects 
rmultiag  from  the  fondness  of  the  vultures  for  the  eggs  of  the 
aUjgator,  merits  attention  : — 

"  The  gallinazoB  are  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
alligators,  or  rather  they  are  extremely  fond  of  their  eg^s,  and 
employ  much  stratagem  to  obtain  them.  During  the  summer, 
these  birds  make  it  their  business  to  watch  the  female  alligators ; 
for  it  is  in  that  season  thut  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand 
of  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  which  are  not  then  overflowed.  The 
gallinazo  conceals  itself  among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  a 
tree,  so  as  to  be  unperceived  by  the  alligator;  and  permits  the 
eggs  quietly  to  be  laid,  not  even  interrupting  tlie  precautions 
tlmt  she  takes  to  conceal  them.  But  she  is  no  sooner  under  the 
water,  than  the  gallinazo  darts  upon  the  nest ;  and,  with  its  bill, 
claws,  and  wings,  uncovers  the  eggs,  and  gobbles  them  down, 
leaving  nothing  hut  the  shells.  This  banquet  would,  indeed, 
richly  reward  its  patience,  did  not  a  multitude  of  gallinazos  join 
the  fortunate  discoverer,  and  share  in  the  spoil. 

<*  tlow  admirable  the  wisdom  of  that  Providence,  which  Iiath 
^ven  to  the  male  alligator  an  inclination  to  devour  its  own 
offiipring,  and  to  the  gallinazo  a  taste  for  the  eggs  of  the 
female  !  Indeed,  neither  the  rivers,  nor  the  neighbouring 
fields,  would  otherwise  be  suffi'^ient  to  contain  the  multitudes 
Uiat  are  hatched ;  fer,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  both  these 
tQsatiable  enemies,  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  numbers  that 
*€m^."f 

Tiie  Abbe  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Alexico,  has  clearly 
i-ndieated  the  present  species,  as  distinguished  from  the  turkey 
Inuzard : — 

"  The  business  of  clearing  the  fields  of  Mexico,  is  reserved 

r"  Vefoff'  HuUiriqiu  de  L'Amerigiu  MeridwaaU,  fi 
tkB  AoMiDa  de  Ullm,  Ur.  i.  cb«p.  vlli.  p.  52.      A  A 
t  Ui,  IT.  cb>^  It  p.  iTi. 
VOL.  IN.  Q 


Don  Gegrgf  Juan  «t 
■t  i  I^lpilc, 
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priacipaDy  fei  the  topihts,  known  in  South  America  by  tk' 
name  of  ffoBinazgi}  in  other  places,  by  that  of  aure  ;  and  in 
MHae  p)r9Mi  thwi^  very  improperly,  by  that  of  ravetu.  There 
uv  two  r«ty  cUffevent  specios  of  these  birds :  the  one,  the 
zopilotipropeiiy  so  railed;  the  other,  called  the  coscaqusuhtli; 
tfeiey  are  ^otlt  bi^er  than  the  raven.  These  two  spodes  r^ 
HWble  eaflk  other  is  tbeir  hooked  bill  and  crooked  claws,  and 
^  hkTOg  Bp«M  Aeir  head,  instead  of  feathers,  a  wiinltW 
vaaatomiM  i^  wme  curling  liairs.  They  fly  so  high,  tbal^ 
Utetwqgh  &e]r  aie  pretty  large,  they  are  lust  to  the  sigLt;  and 
ffpecidUiy  bcAwe  a  kail  storm  they  will  be  seen  wheeling,  in 
nst  QWnbmit  WUl«r  the  loftiest  clouds,  till  they  entirely  dis- 
mpwak  Tttvy  feed  upon  carrion,  wliieh  they  discover,  by  the 
■  af  A^  aght  and  smell,  from  the  greatest  height, 
n  it  with  a  majestic  flight,  in  a  great  spiral 
Cflvrw.  T^Vf  we  both  almost  mute.  The  two  species  aie 
Jinti»yiilh»i^  howaver,  by  their  size,  their  colour,  their  num- 
ben»  and  aMu  •tha  peculiarities.  The  zopilots,  properly  is 
caUei^  ^Mre  bladi  ftAtbers,  with  a  brown  bead,  bill,  and  feel,' 
they  go  often  in  flocks,  and  roost  together  upon  trees.  Thii 
qwcies  is  very  numerous,  and  is  to  be  found  in  aU  tlae  difiareirt 
climatea;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  cozcaquauhtli  isbrfroi 
BomeronB,  and  ia  peculiar  to  the  warmer  climates  alone.*  Ill 
bttffir  bird  is  larger  than  the  zopilot,  has  a  red  head  and  fe«^ 
with  a  beak  of  a  deep  red  colour,  except  towaids  its  oKtmsilfi 
which  is  white.  Its  feathers  are  brown,  exoept  i^ok  the  sedfc 
aad  parts  about  the  breast,  which  are  of  a  reddish  blade  Tko- 
wings  are  of  an  ash  colour  upon  the  inside,  and,  upoa  die  dhM^ 
sidei  are  rariegated  with  black  and  tawny. 

"  Hie  cozcaquauhUi  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  k^  i)f.t(^^ 
zopilots  ;f  and  they  say,  that,  when  these  two  species  happ^^^ 
to  meet  together  about  the  same  carruHi,  the  zopilot  nei*^ 
b^ns  to  eat  till  the  cozcaquauhtU  has  tasted  it.    The  zopibw^ 

■  Thli  ii  a  miiUkc. 

t  ThI*  li  the  yitUyr  aura.  The  bini  which  ddw  gott  ij  the  nam*  ttHnp  "^ 
fk  zopilaU,  Id  New  Spain,  it  the  FhUnt  papa  of  Linnanb 
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is  a  most  useful  bird  to  that  country,  for  it  not  only  ctcara  tlie 
fields,  but  attends  the  crocodiles,  and  destroys  the  e^a  which 
(he  females  of  those  dreadful  amphibious  animals  leave  in  the 
•and  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  destrucCinn 
of  each  a  bird  ought  to  be  prohibited  under  severe  penalties."* 
We  are  almost  afraid  of  trespuBsing  upon  the  patience  of  the 
reader  by  the  length  of  our  quotations ;  but  aa  we  are  very 
anxious  that  the  subject  of  this  article  should  enjoy  that  right 
to  wliich  it  is  £urly  entitled,  of  being  ranked  as  an  independent  i 
■pecies,  we  are  tempted  to  add  one  testimony  more,  which  we 
find  in  the  Histniy  o/Chilt,  by  the  Abbe  Molina. 

"  tUeja/a  (  Vidhir  jota)  resembles  much  the  aur<i,  a  speciefl  , 
of  vnlture,  of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  but  one  variety.  It  is 
diniognished,  however,  by  the  beak,  which  is  grey,  with  a  black 
point.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  this  bird,  which  is  nearly 
^t  of  the  turkey,  and  its  strong  and  crooked  talons,  it  attacks 
no  other,  but  feeds  principally  upon  carcasses  and  reptiles.  It 
■  extremely  indolent,  and  will  frequently  remain,  for  a  long 
time,  almost  motionless,  with  its  wings  extended,  sunning  itself 
i^a  the  rocks,  or  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  When  in  pain, 
irludi  is  the  only  time  that  it  is  known  to  make  any  noise,  it 
atten  a  sharp  cry  like  that  of  a  rat ;  and  usually  disgot^s  what 
it  has  eaten.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  emits  a  fetid  smell  that  is 
h^bly  offensive.  The  manner  in  which  it  builds  its  nest,  is 
perfectly  correspondent  to  its  natural  indolence  :  it  carelessly 
Jilaccs  between  rocks,  or  even  upon  the  ground,  a  few  dry  leaves 
or  feathers,  upon  which  it  lays  two  eggs  of  a  dirty  white."t 

The  black  vulture  is  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  four 
feet  four  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  of  a  dark  horn  colour  as  far  as  near  an  inch ;  the  re- 
mainder, the  head,  and  a  part  of  the  neck,  are  covered  with  a 
^lack.  wrinkled,  caruncled  skin,  beset  with  short  black  hairs, 
downy  behind ;  nostril,  an  oblong  slit ;  irides,   reddish 


•  Cbtipm'*  Jfiji 
f  HtM.  tniill.  Am, 
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■hazel ;  the  throat  is  dashed  with  yellow  ochre ;  the  ^nenl 
colour  of  the  plumage  ia  of  a  dull  black,  except  tlie  primariea, 
which  are  wliitish  on  the  iuside,  and  have  four  of  their  broad- 
ened edges  below  of  a  drab,  or  dark  cream  colour,  extending 
two  inches,  which  is  seen  only  when  the  wing  is  unfolded ;  the 
shafts  of  the  feathers  white  on  both  sides  ;  the  rest  of  the  wing 
feathers  dark  on  both  sides  ;  tlie  wings,  when  folded,  are  about 
the  length  of  the  tail,  the  fifth  feather  being  the  longest ;  the 
secondaries  are  two  Inches  shorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 
forked ;  the  exterior  feathers,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  rest ;  tiie  legs  are  limy,  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and,  with  the  feet,  are  thick  and  strong ;  the  mtdille 
toe  b  four  inches  long,  side  toes,  two  inches,  and  considerably 
webbed,  inner  toe  rather  the  shortest ;  claws  strong,  but  not 
sharp,  like  those  of  the  t'alco  genus ;  middle  claw,  three  qiia^ 
ters  of  an  inch  long ;  the  stomacli  is  not  lined  with  hair,  as  re- 
ported. When  opened,  tliis  bird  smells  strongly  of  rausk. 
Mr  Abbot  informs  me,  tliat  the  carrion  crow  builds  its  ni 
in  tlie  large  trees  of  the  low  wet  swamps,  to  which  places  thi 
retire  every  evening  to  roost.  "  They  frequent,"  says  b^ 
"  that  part  of  the  town  of  Savannah  where  the  hog-butdiAl 
reside,  and  walk  about  the  streets,  in  great  numbers,  like  io^ 
mesdc  fowls.  It  is  diverting  to  see,  when  the  entrails  8«d 
oSals  of  the  hogs  are  thrown  to  them,  with  what  greediness 
they  scramble  for  tJie  food,  seizing  upon  it,  and  pulling  one 
against  another,  until  the  strongest  prevfuls.  The  turkey 
buzzard  is  accused  of  killing  young  lambs  and  pigs,  by  pickii^ 
out  their  eyes ;  but  I  believe  that  the  carrion  crow  is  not 
guilty  of  the  like  practices.  The  two  species  do  not  asso- 
ciate." 
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RAVEN CORVUS  CORAX — Platb  LXXV.  Fio.  3. 

QtmtL  SifMt,  i.  p.  364.  Ind,  Om,  p.  150. — Le  Corbeau,  Bri99»  il.  p.  8,  et  yar. 
Jhff.  Ois,  iii.  p.  la  PL  Enl  495.  Temm,  Man,  d'Onu  p.  107. — Raven, 
Zath.  Gen.  Syn,  i.  p.  867.  LL  Supp.  p.  74.  Penn,  BriL  ZooL  No.  7^ 
ArtL  ZooL  No.  134.  Shaw^  Gtn,  ZooL  vii.  p.  341.  Bewick,  i.  p.  100.  Zoto, 
Fkama  OreadennM,  p.  45.     Peale's  Muaetan,  No.  175. 

COBVUS  CORAX,— lAsmmm. 

Cbrras  ooraz,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  56.     Flem,  Br,  Anim,  p,  87. — Raven,  MonL  Om. 
Diet,  and  Si^op,  p.  67.     Selby,  lUutt,  Br,  Om.  pL  27. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  this  Celebrated  bird  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  its  history  is  almost 
coeval  with  that  of  man.  In  the  best  and  most  ancient  of  all 
books,  we  learn,  that  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  after  the  great 
flood  had  covered  the  earth,  Noah,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether 
or  no  the  waters  had  abated,  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  did  not 
letiim  into  the  ark.*  This  is  the  first  notice  that  is  taken  of 
diis  species.  Though  the  raven  was  declared  unclean  by  the 
hw  of  Moses,  yet  we  are  informed,  that,  when  the  prophet 
Elijah  provoked  the  enmity  of  Ahab,  by  prophesying  against 
Idm,  and  hid  himself  by  the  brook  Cherith,  the  ravens  were 
iqppointed  by  Heaven  to  bring  him  his  daily  food.f  The 
colour  of  the  raven  has  given  rise  to  a  similitude,  in  one  of  the 
mo6t  beautiful  of  eclogues,  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  all 
subsequent  ages,  and  which  is  not  less  pleasing  for  being  trite 
or  proverbial.  The  favourite  of  the  royal  lover  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  affection,  thus  describes  the  object  of  her 
adoration,  in  reply  to  the  following  question : — 

^  What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved, 
O  thou  fairest  among  women  ?" 

*   Genesis,  viii.  7.  f  I  Kings,  xvii.  5,  6. 


«  Wj  tthwi  fa  wUM  a^  twUt,  the  cblrfnt  kmong 
Tn  thMHU^     HI*  b«ad  fa  m  the  moM  fine  goldi. 


lie  abfrre-meiitioiifld  drcnnutances  taken  into  consideia- 
tM%  on*  would  Boppow  dat  the  lot  of  the  subject  of  tbis  chap- 
ter wnU  lurre  been  of  a  lUffarent  complexion  from  wliat  his- 
tory and  tntdtlioB  inform  « la  die  fact.  But  in  every  couatiy 
we  are  toU  the  is^an  fa  eonddered  an  ominous  bird,  iriiose 
CToakinga  fitretell  approaching  evil ;  and  many  a  crooked  beldam 
has  given  interpretation  to  these  oracles,  of  a  nature  lo  iataae 
temtf  into  a  «^>ole  eraunnnity.  Hence  this  ill-fated  bird, 
&om  time  immemorial^  has  been  the  innocent  subject  of  rulgtr 
obloqay  and  detestation. 

Apguryi  or  the  art  of  foretelling  future  erents  by  the  fii^^  J 
cries,  or  motions  of  birds,  descended  from  the  Chaldeans  to  tbe  1 
Greeks,  tfienee  to  the  Etmrians,  and  from  them  it  was  trans-  I 
nutted  to  the  RomanB.f  The  crafty  legislators  of  those  cel^  I 
brated  nations,  from  a  deep  knowledge  of  litmian  nature,  mad*  I 
superstition  a  principal  feature  of  tlicii  religious  ceremouiei,  ~ 
well  knowing  that  it  required  a  more  than  ordinary  potiey  ts 
govern  a  multitude,  ever  liable  to  the  &tal  influences  of  panion ; 
and  who,  without  some  timely  restraints,  would  bnrst  fiirtb^ 
like  a  torrent,  whose  course  is  marked  by  wide-spreading  Ae-^ 
solation.     Hence  to  the  pnrposeB  of  polity  the  raven  was  n 


•  SoDi  of  Solomoti,  *.  9,  la  1 1- 

I  That  the  Mdanea  of  augiuy  fa  Tcry  uieicDt,  wa  l«am  fhiai  tha  Hebnwbw 
|lTar,  who  prohlUta  it,  aa  well  a*  BTcrj  othtr  kind  of  dirinatfaa.  Dest  d^ 
xtIU.  The  Romani  diriYtd  thalr  knowledge  of  angary  ehiefif  bae 
or  EtmrfaiM,  wh«  pnotfacd  it  In  the  gnrllint  tinteai  Thii  art  w 
Italj  htton  tha  tima  of  Romnliu,  ilnca  that  Prince  did  0( 
IdC  of  Rome  till  he  had  talien  tha  auguriaa.  The  auecaaHin  of  Somnliu,  ft 
a  ooaTietion  of  tha  oiefiiliuaB  of  the  adeDee,  aod  at  tlie  aame  tiioe  not  to  ren^^' 
fa  ODntemptibla  bybeoomiug  too  familiar,  employed  the  moit  ikiirul  augan  frc^^ 
Etmria  to  iatrodueo  tha  practice  of  II  Into  their  nligtooa  ccmnonita.  And.  '^ 
a  decree  of  the  aanata,  aome  of  the  f  oalh  oF  lbs  beat  famillei  in  Roma  ware  ^l'' 
DOBlly  lait  into  Toaoany  to  ba  inatmctod  in  thU  art. — Vide  Gctnni.  d*  DiBaf—  ' 
afao  CabMt  wd  IIm  Abbi  Buler. 
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subservient ;  and  the  Romans  having  consecrated  it  to  Apollo, 
as  to  the  god  of  divination,  its  flight  was  observed  with  the 
greatest  solemnity ;  and  its  tones  and  inflections  of  voice  were 
noted  with  a  precision  which  intimated  a  belief  in  its  in£EJlible 
prescience. 

But  the  ancients  have  not  been  the  only  people  infected 
inth  this  species  of  superstition ;  the  modems,  even  though 
fiivoured  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  have  exhibited  as  much 
folly,  through  the  impious  curiosity  of  prying  into  futurity,  as 
the  Romans  themselves.  It  is  true  that  modem  nations  have 
not  instituted  their  sacred  colleges  or  sacerdotal  orders,  for  the 
purposes  of  divination ;  but,  in  all  countries,  there  have  been 
self-constituted  augurs,  whose  interpretations  of  omens  have 
been  received  with  religious  respect  by  the  credulous  multi- 
tnde.  Even  at  this  moment,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  if  a 
laven  alight  on  a  village  church,  the  whole  fraternity  is  in  an 
uproar ;  and  Heaven  is  importuned,  in  all  the  ardour  of  devo- 
tion, to  avert  the  impending  calamity. 

The  poets  have  taken  advantage  of  this  weakness  of  human 
latnre ;  and,  in  their  hands,  the  raven  is  a  fit  instrument  of 
terror.  Shakspeare  puts  the  following  malediction  into  the 
lumth  of  his  Caliban : — 

"  A»  wicked  dew  as  e*er  my  mother  bnuh'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  yon  both  !*'  * 

The  ferocious  wife  of  Macbeth,  on  being  advised  of  the 
^proach  of  Duncan,  whose  death  she  had  conspired,  thus  ex- 
claims:— 

**  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
Tliat  croaks  the  fatal  enterance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements."  f 

*   Tempest,  Act  i.  scene  2.  f  Macbtth,  Act  1.  scene  J. 


IMS  luv 

The  Moor  of  Venice  says,— 


Aa  doth  thfl  nvta  o'er  the  infected  biHiw, 
Bodlagtoall."* 


The  last  quotation  alludes  to  the  supposed  Labit  of  dot 
bird's  flyiug  over  those  houses  which  contain  the  sick,  whow 
dissolution  is  at  hand,  and  tliereby  announced.  Thus  Marlowe^ 
in  the  Jew  of  Malta,  as  cited  by  JIalone : — 


"  The  Md  preMging 

lolli 

The  >ick  ID«..-.  pas-purl  ! 

her 

LqlloB-  Iwnk ; 

Ami,  mlhethnduwortli 

sile 

t  nlKM. 

Doth  shake  contagion  fron 

h< 

•able  wing," 

But  it  is  the  province  of  philosophy  to  dispel  these  iUu»(at 
which  bewilder  the  mind,  by  pointing  out  the  simple  truthi> 
which  nature  lias  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  but  which  &a 
folly  of  mankind  has  shrouded  in  all  the  obscurity  of  layatetjm. 

The  raven  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  United  Slates,  hi* 
is  more  common  in  the  interior.  On  tlie  hdtes,  and  pardcii* 
larly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara  nm, 
they  are  numerous ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  iact,  that  when 
they  so  abound,  the  common  crow  (C  corone)  seldom  mika 
its  appearance ;  being  intimidated,  it  is  conjectured,  by  tka 
superior  size  and  strength  of  the  former,  or  by  an  antipa^ 
which  the  two  species  manifest  towards  each  other.  Tliia  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  myself,  in  a  journey  daring 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  along  the  lakea  Ens 
and  Ontario.  The  ravens  were  seen  every  day,  proiriiiig 
about  in  search  of  the  dead  fish  which  the  wares  are  contiiw  - 
ally  casting  ashore,  and  which  afford  them  an  abundance  of  f 
favourite  food ;  but  I  did  not  see  or  hear  a  single  crow  within 
several  miles  of  the  lakes,  and  but  very  few  through  the  whole 
of  the  Genesee  country. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  dead  animal  matter  of  all  kind^ 
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not  excepting  the  most  putrid  carrion,  which  it  devours  in 
oommon  with  the  vultures ;  worms,  grubs,  reptiles,  and  shell- 
fish, the  last  of  which,  in  the  manner  of  the  crow,  it  drops 
from  a  considerable  height  in  the  air  on  the  rocks,  in  order  to 
break  the  shells ;  it  is  fond  of  bird's  eggs,  and  is  often  obser- 
Ted  sneaking  around  the  farm-house  in  search  of  the  eggs  of 
the  domestic  poultry,  which  it  sucks  with  eagerness ;  it  is  like- 
wise charged  with  destroying  young  ducks  and  chickens,  and 
lambs  which  have  been  yeaned  in  a  sickly  state.  The  raven, 
it  is  said,  follows  the  hunters  of  deer  for  the  purpose  of  fJEdling 
heir  to  the  offal ;  *  and  the  huntsmen  are  obliged  to  cover 
their  game,  when  it  is  left  in  the  woods,  with  their  hunting 
frocks,  to  protect  it  from  this  thievish  connoisseur,  who,  if  he 
have  an  opportunity,  will  attack  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
and  mangle  the  saddle  without  ceremony. 

Buffon  says,  that  "  the  raven  plucks  out  the  eyes  ofhuffaloesj 
and  then,  fixing  on  the  back,  it  tears  off  the  flesh  deliberately  ; 
snd  what  renders  the  ferocity  more  detestable,  it  is  not  incited 
\pf  the  cravings  of  hunger,  but  by  the  appetite  for  carnage ;  for 
it  can  subsist  on  fruits,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  indeed  may  be 
considered  as  an  omnivorous  animal."  This  is  mere  &ble,  and 
of  a  piece  with  many  other  absurdities  of  the  same  romancing 
anthor. 

This  species  is  found  almost  all  over  the  habitable  globe. 
We  trace  it  in  the  north  from  Norway  to  Greenland,  and  hear 
of  it  in  Kamtschatka.  It  is  common  every  where  in  Russia 
and  Siberia,  except  within  the  Arctic  circle  ;f  and  all  through 
Europe.  Kolben  enumerates  the  raven  among  the  birds  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  \  De  Grandpre  represents  it  as  numerous 
m  Bengal,  where  they  are  said  to  be  protected  for  their  use- 
fiibiess ;  §  and  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse  saw  them  at  Bale 

*  Tliis  is  the  case  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  deer  are  hunted 
Without  dogs ;  where  these  are  employed,  they  are  generally  rewarded  withthe 
oiTaL 

t  Latham.  \  Medley's  KoWeih  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

§  Foy.  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  p.  148. 
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de  Castries,  on  the  east  coast  of  Tartary ;  likewise  at  Port 
des  Francois,  SS"  37  north  latitude,  and  IdO^*  dO'  west  longi- 
tude ;  and  at  Monterey  Bay,  North  California.*  The  Eng^ 
lish  circumnavigators  met  widi  them  at  Nootka  Sonnd,f  and 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  two  being  seen  in  the  village  of  Ks- 
kooa;  also  at  Owhyhee,  and  supposed  to  be  adored  there,  as 
they  were  called  Eatooas4  Our  intrepid  American  travellers, 
under  the  command  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  shortly  after  they 
embarked  on  the  Columbia  river,  saw  abundance  of  ravens^ 
which  were  attracted  thither  by  the  immense  quantity  of  dead 
salmon  which  lined  the  shores.§  They  are  found  at  all  sea- 
sons at  Hudson's  Bay ;  ||  are  frequent  in  Mexico  ;f  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  inhabit  the  whole  continent  of 
America. 

The  raven  measures,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  twenty-six  inches,  and  is  four  feet  in  extent ;  the  bill 
is  large  and  strong,  of  a  shining  black,  notched  near  the  tip^ 
and  three  inches  long ;  the  setaceous  feathers  which  cover  th^ 
nostrils  extend  half  its  length ;  the  eyes  are  black ;  the  gene — 
ral  colour  is  a  deep  glossy  black,  with  steel-blue  reflections  ^ 
the  lower  parts  are  less  glossy ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  and  ex— ■ 
tends  about  two  inches  beyond  the  wings ;  the  legs  are  twc^ 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and,  with  the  feet,  are  strong  am 
black ;  the  claws  are  long. 

This  bird  is  said  to  attain  to  a  great  age  ;  and  its  plumag 
to  be  subject  to  change  from  the  influence  of  years  and  of  clL- — 
mate.     It  is  found  in  Iceland  and  Greenland  entirely  white. 

The  raven  was  the  constant  attendant  of  Lewis  and  Clark' ^ 
party  in  their  long  and  toilsome  journey.  During  the  winter*^ 
at  Fort  Mandan,  they  were  observed  in  inmiense  number^^ 


•  Voy.  par  I.  F.  G.  De  la  Perouse,  ii.  p.  129,  203,  443. 

f  CooK*8  Last  Vol/,  ii.  p.  236.     Am.  ed. 

\  Idemj  ill.  p.  329.  §  G ass's  Journai,  p.  153. 

II  Charlevoix.     Kalm.     Hearke's  Joiurney,  f  Fehnandlz. 
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MrtwitlwtanHing  die  cold  was  so  ezcessivey  thi^  on  the  17th 
Deoember,  18049  die  diermometer  stood  at  45**  below  0. 

Like  the  crow,  this  species  may  be  easily  domesticated,  and 
in  that  state  would  afford  fumusement  by  its  &miliarity,  frolics, 
and  sagacity.  But  such  noisy  and  mischievous  pets,  in  com- 
mon with  parrots  and  monkeys,  are  not  held  in  high  estima- 
tion m  this  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  are  generally  overlooked 
for  those  universal  favourites,  which  either  gratify  the  eye  by 
^e  neatness  or  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  or  gladden  the  ear 
^T  the  simplidty  or  variety  of  their  song. 


GREAT-FOOTED  HAWK— FALCO  PEREGRINUS.* 

PUkTX   LXXVI.    FlMALB. 

'^^  peregriniu,  Gmei.  SytL  i.  p.  272,  8A.  Sriu.  i.  p^  d41»  6,  and  vor.  A. 
^'Ui,  Orn,  p.  38,  No.  72 — Falco  barbwiu,  Linn,  Sytt,  ed.  10,  torn.  i.  p.  88, 
^^^  6.  Gmd,  Sytt.  L  p.  272,  8.  Ind,  Om,  p.  3d,  No.  71. — Falco  hornotinuB, 
^^'^$9.  i.  p.  324,  A—Falco  niger.  Id,  p.  327,  £. — Falco  maculatuD,  Id,  p.  329, 
^-^^PleKgrine  fakon.  Lath,  Syu,  i.  p.  73,  No.  52.  Id,  Sup,  p.  la  Penn, 
^»*d.  ZooL  No.  4A,  pi.  20.  Arct.  Zool.  No.  97.  Shaw,  Gen,  Zool,  vol.  viL 
^  128.  Monday  Om.  J}ieL  and  Supp,  Low^  FawMt  OreadensiSf^,  150. — 
^-^Omnum  fideon,  iMtlL  Stfn.  L  p.  65,  No.  49,  Tar.  A. ;  p.  67,  var.  £.  ;  p.  68,  var. 
^« — Spotted  btwk,  orfidcon,  JEdwards,  i.  p.  3. — Black  hawk,  or  falcon.  Id,  pi.  4, 
'H^tb  from  Hodaon'i  Bay. — Le  lannier,  PL  EnL  430 ;  old  male.— Le  faucon  noir 
^  paanger.  Id*  469 ;  young  female  ?  Le  &ucon  hon.  Id*  p.  470,  yearly. — Faucon 
K^^kruH  Ttmrn,  Man,  cT  Om.  p.  22.     Pecde**  Muteum,  No.  386 ;  female. 

FALCO  PESEGIiINUS.^UtitiMVB,\ 

^^o  peregrinus,  Bonap.  Synop,  p.  27.  North.  Zool,  ii.  p.  23.— Peregrine  fiilcon, 
^dbjff  lUuaL  Br.  Om.  pi.  15,  p.  37.  Flem,  Br,  Anim,  p.  49.— Falco  pere- 
^rinus?  Auat.  birds  in  ColL  Linn.  Soc.  by  Vig.  and  Hortf.  vol.  zv.  p.  183. 

This  noble  bird  had  excited  our  curiosity  for  a  long  time, 
ilyery  visit  which  we  made  to  the  coast,  was  rendered  doubly 

*   It  U  also  a  European  species. 

f  AmoDg  ihitPaicKmdit  this  bird  will  present  that  form  best  adapted  for  seizing 
\t  prey  in  an  open  manner  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  organs.   Noble  and  bear- 
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intereftiiig  by  die  wonderfal  stdBet  vludi  we  benrd  «f  iti-es* 
ploit8mfowliiig»and>of  ilsdanDgente^^       There  WMaot 

tbdr  graeefid  proportimMy  **  m  Umw  of  tiM  Uon  plin  Um  fti  tkt  nahs  dT  «■- 
tion  ahore  the  gauDt,  ravmoa^  griily,  yit dwlfd  wm*  FtaBtd^bythrfr 
and  powerful  fnuoMi^  fiv  IwTioiid  tlim  Id  aU  npaeioM  pawirib  tht7 
ezdualTdy  on  lifliif  pny»  Juplaliif  all  upon  wlildi  tiMj  kata  nak 
aoted  aa  eucotloMr^  and  partlwilariy  any  carriooy  which  kaathalaaat  MEM«i|f 
hifiDDinf  potmecDca  For  thaw  porpaaaa  tbay  ara  puwMud  wtth  aa— p—Jf* 
Ibmied  body,  the  naek  oaDaparaltTdy  Aort,  and  aupported  by  araadai  af  aMia 
than  ordinary  etrenfth ;  the  feet  and  thif ha  remarkably  pawerfbly  and  Aawfatp 
of  that  true  hlrandlna  Ibrm  and  taztnre  whidi  pdnia  oot  the  gnater  davdep^ 
ment  of  their  poww.  Iha  prey  la  feneraUy  atmek  while  iqpea  tha  wlQf  wilha 
rapid  ewcqH  <u!>d  ^  ^  OOM  borne  oif,  luileH  eompletely  above  Aa  walg^t  of  tbi 
a«ailer,  when  It  la  atradk  to  the  groand,and  dlipatdked  at  more  Mauve. 

The  peregrine  lUooa  baa  n  eonelderable  geographleal  Fang%  eztendlng  aver  tti 
whole  of  teaaparata  £nrope»  North  America,  and  New  Holland.     Tha  iped- 
mene  from  tba  latter  oonntry,  I  may  rimark,  are  all  amaller  in  aia^i  bnt  har^f 
any  other  diatinction  can  be  ilzed  upon.     In  Britain,  it  ia  abnndant  aa  all  tla 
rooky  ooaita  towarda  the  north,  breeding  and  frequenting  the  predpitaoa  bad- 
landt ;  in  many  dittricta  inland  it  ia  aleo  fi«qaent,  bat  the  choice  of  them  b 
more  arbitrary  and  local.     The  vale  of  Moffat,  in  Domfries-ehire,  ia  one  ti 
the  moet  favourite  itatlona  I  am  aware  of ;  many  pairs  breed  there^  and  on  thi 
confines  of  Selkirlcsbire,  choosing  tbeir  eyries  among  the  precipitous  diffs  aai 
streams  of  that  mountainous  district ;  they  return  to  the  same  rock  year  afttf 
year,  and  often  fix  upon  the  same  nest  for  their  breeding-place.     When  dtber  of 
the  birds  are  killed,  a  mate  is  speedily  found  by  the  surTiTor,  and  returns  with 
him  to  the  old  abode,  and  some  of  the  eyries  there  haye  been  known,  and  handed 
down  to  recollection,  as  far  as  the  annals  of  the  district  extend.     The  Baas  ros^ 
and  Isle  of  May  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  each  possess  a  pair  long  renowned  ^ 
deeds  of  falconry,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  can  boast  of  many  a  noble  bird,  wb 
ancestors  have  joined  in  that  now  nearly-forgotten  sport.     I  am  aware  of 
instance  In  this  country  where  the  peregrine  builds  on  trees,  as  mentioned    ^7 
Ord,  in  America ;  nor  does  it  seem  its  true  habit  there.    Dr  Ricliardsoii 
that  it  is  a  rare  bird  in  the  wooded  districts  of  the  fur  countries,  and  tlia 
part  of  the  specimens  wliich  have  reached  this  country  have  been  procured  a 
the  coast. 

T.  th«  America!  ftl<»n.  may  b.  added  the  merlin  F.  esalon.  which  wa.  n>** 
with  by  Dr  Richardson,  who  thinks  it  has  been  there  confounded,  from  itn  '*' 
milarlty  in  some  states,  with  the  pigeon  hawk.    We  may  also  mention  n  bird  ^^^ 
acribed  by  Mr  Audubon  as  new,  under  the  name  of  F.  temerarius,  but  wbi^ 
appeara  notliing  more  than  the  adult  plumage  of  JP.  columbariut. — En. 
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^pa  gunner  along  tlie  shore  but  knew  it  well ;  and  each  could 
relate  something  of  it  which  bordered  on  the  marvellouB.  It 
was  described  as  darting  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  on  the 
ducks  when  on  the  wing,  and  striking  them  down  with  the 
projecting  bone  of  its  breast.  Even  the  wild  geese  were  said 
to  be  Id  danger  from  its  attacks,  it  having  been  known  to  sa- 
crifice them  to  its  ni)iacity. 

To  behold  this  hero,  the  terror  of  the  wild-fowl,  and  the 
wonder  of  tlie  sportsman,  was  the  chief  object  of  our  wishes. 
Day  after  day  did  we  traverse  the  salt  marshes,  and  explore 
the  ponds  and  estuaries  which  the  web-footed  tribes  frequent 
in  immense  multitudes,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  imperial 
depredator ;  even  all  the  gunners  of  the  district  were  summoned 
to  our  aid,  with  the  assurance  of  a  great  reward  if  they  pro- 
cured him,  but  without  success.     At  length,  in  the  month  of 
December  1612,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  Mr  Wilson,  he 
received  from  Egg  Harbour  ii  fine  specimen  of  the  fur-famed 
J       dock  hawk ;  which  was  discovered,  contrary  to  Ids  e.Tpectations, 
^■d|»  be  of  a  species  which  he  had  never  before  belield. 
^H|  If  we  were  to  repeat  all  the  anecdotes  which  have  been  re- 
^B||ted  to  us  of  tlte  achievements  of  the  duck  hawk,  they  would 
I      aweU  our  pages  at  the  expense,  probably,  of  our  reputation. 
Naturalists  should  be  always  on  their  guard  when  they  find 
themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  the  observations  of  others, 
>Ad  record  nothing  as  fact  which  has  not  been  submitted  to 
tie  temperate  deliberations  of  reason.     The  reverse  of  this 
procedure  has  been  a  principal  cause  why  errors  and  absurdi- 
"^  have  so  frequently  deformed  the  pages  of  works  of  science* 
**»ich,  like  a  plane  mirror,  ought  to  reflect  only  the  genuine 
*'**ages  of  nature. 

From  die  best  sources  of  information,  we  learn  that  this 
species  is  uncommonly  bold  and  powerful ;  that  it  darts  on  its 
t^^ey  witli  astonishing  velocity;  and  that  it  strikes  wiiJi  its  for- 
^**idable  feet,  permitting  the  duck  to  fall  previously  to  securing 
**.     The  circumstance  of  the  hawk's  never  carrying  the  duck 
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tiS  on  itaSEaf  itr  bas  given  rise  to  tlie  belief  of  that  spiric? 
bung  puifaiMll  hy  means  of  the  breast,  which  vulvar  oproioo 
hM  mnmoA  wifek  U  projecting  bone,  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Bat  this  caniiat  be  the  fiiet,  as  the  breast-bone  of  tbb  bird  dva 
not  £ftr  frtHB  tial  of  others  of  the  same  tribe,  which  wooM 
BOt  nimk  ■£  so  violent  a  concussion. 

When  the  W«ter-fowl  perceive  the  approach  of  their  enemy, 
m  mdivaak ii»rm-psTya.iies  tlieir  ranks ;  even  m-in  liimself,  with 
Ut  *afpa»  of  dcttmctioM,  is  not  more  terrible.  But  the  effect 
ifc  ifticil  When  the  latter  is  beheld,  the  whole  atmosphere 
it  MifiTCBied  with  the  whistling  of  wings ;  when  the  former  ii 
tteag^meA,  not  a  duck  is  to  be  seen  iu  the  air  :  they  all  speed 
te  Ibo  varlerrSBd  there  remain  until  the  hawk  has  passed  them, 
Jiring  tie  ■tiwawl  he  comes  near  them.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
■nrir.  Ibal  he  wilt  seldom,  if  ever,  strike  over  the  water,  m- 
len  it ba  froMB ;  well  knowing  that  it  will  be  difHcult  to  se- 
eafimqmrry.    This  is  something  more  than  instinct. 

Whan  tbe^oitenen  perceive  the  hawk  knock  down  a  ducb, 
they  frequently  diKtppoint  him  of  it,  by  being  first  to  secure 
it.  And  as  one  evil  torn,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  Mai- 
titude,  deserves  another,  our  hero  takes  ample  revenge  €■ 
then,  at  every  opportunity,  by  robbing  them  of  tileir  gami^ 
the  hard-eBmed  fnuts  of  their  labour. 

Ihe  dock  hawk,  it  is  said,  often  follows  the  steps  <tf  the  got- 
net,  knowiog  that  the  ducks  will  be  tuoused  on  the  wk^ 
which  will  afford  it  an  almost  certain  chance  of  suceees. 

We  have  been  informed,  that  those  ducks  which  ave  sftsdi 
down^  hare  their  becks  lacerated  from  the  rump  to  the  neck- 
If  this  be  the  lact,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  hawk  employs  only  iti 
talons,  which  are  long  and  stout,  in  the  operation.  One  re- 
spectable inhabitant  of  Cape  I^Cay,  told  us  that  he  has  seen  the 
hawk  strike  from  below. 

This  ^ecies  has  been  long  known  in  Europe ;  and  in  tlw 
age  of  &leonry,  was  greatly  valued  for  those  quaiiflcation 
wfaidi  lendened  it  estimable  to  the  lovers  and  followeiv  of  that 
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prineely  amusemmt  But  we  have  strong  objections  to  its 
specific  aiqpeUation.  The  epithet  peregrine^  is  certainly  not 
afqpUcable  to  our  hawk,  which  is  not  migratory,  as  £bu:  as  oar 
most  diligent  enquiries  can  ascertdn ;  and,  as  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  £Eict,  we  ourselves  have  seen  it  prowling  near  the 
eoast  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  heard  its 
•creams,  whidi  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  bald  eagle,  in 
the  swamps  wherein  it  is  said  to  breed.  We  have  therefore 
taken  the  liberty  of  changing  its  English  name  for  one  which 
wSk  at  once  express  a  characteristic  designation,  or  which  will 
indicate  the  species  without  the  labour  of  investigation.* 

<^  This  ^ecies,"  says  Pennant,  ^^  breeds  on  the  rocks  of 
Uftndidno,  in  Caernarvonshire,  Wales.f  That  promontory  has 
been  long  famed  for  producing  a  generous  kind,  as  appears  by 
a  letter,  extant  in  Gloddaeth  Library,  from  the  Lord-Treasu- 
rer Burieigh,  to  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  in  which 
his  lordship  thanks  him  for  a  present  of  a  fine  cast  of  hawks, 
taken  on  those  rocks,  which  belong  to  the  £eunily.  They  are 
also  very  common  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  are  sometimes 
traiDed  for  falconry,  by  some  few  gentlemen  who  still  take 
jklight  in  this  amusement,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain.  Their 
light  is  amazingly  rapid ;  one,  that  was  reclaimed  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  shire  of  Angus,  a  county  on  the  east  side  of  Scot- 
lindf  eloped  bom  its  master  with  two  heavy  bells  attached  to 
cack  foot,  on  the  24th  September,  1772,  and  was  killed  in  the 
tasming  of  the  26th,  near  Mostyn,  Flintshire.":|: 

The  same  naturalist  in  another  place  observes,  that  <<  the 
American  species  is  larger  than  the  Enropean.^     They  are^  sub- 

*  **  Specific  iMiinet,  to  be  perfect,  ought  to  express  some  peculiarity,  common  to 
00  other  of  the  genus.  **«-iltu.  Om.  i.  p.  65. 

•^  We  suspect  that  Pennant  is  roistalcen;  its  name  denotes  that  It  is  not  in- 
difenous  in  Great  Britain.  Bewiclc  says,  "  The  peregrine,  or  passenger  falcon, 
is  rarefy  met  with  In  Britain,  and  consequently  is  but  little  known  with  us.** — 
British  Birds,  part  I. 

I  BriHsh  Zoology, 

$  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  mode  of  philoMphizing  of  the  sapient  Count  de  Buf- 


ject  to  vary.  Tbe  black  falcon,  and  the  spotted  falcon  of  Ed- 
wards, are  of  this  kind ;  each  preserves  a  specific  mark,  in  tibe 
black  stroke  which  drops  from  beneath  the  eyes,  down  toward* 
the  neck. 

*'  Inhabits  different  parts  of  North  America,  from  Huditon's 
Bay,  as  low  as  Carolina ;  in  Asia,  is  found  on  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Uraiian  and  Siberian  chain  ;  wanders  m  summer  to  the 
very  Arctic  circle ;  is  common  in  Kamtschalka."* 

In  the  breeding  season,  the  duck  hawk  retires  to  the  r^cefaes 
of  the  gloomy  cedar  swamps,  on  tlie  tall  trees  of  which  it  con- 
structs its  nests,  and  rears  its  young  secure  from  all  molestation. 
In  those  wil<Is,  which  present  ol>slacles  almost  insuperable  to 
the  foot  of  man,  the  screams  of  this  bird,  occasionally  mingled 
with  the  hoarse  tonesof  the  heron,  and  the  hooting  of  thegre&t- 
horned  owl,  echoing  through  the  dreary  solitude,  arouse  in  the 
imagination  all  the  frightful  imagery  of  desolation.  Mr  >ViI- 
8on,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  explored  two  of  these 
swamps,  in  the  month  of  May,  1813,  in  pursuit  of  the  great 
heron,  and  tlie  subject  of  this  chapter  ;  and  although  tliey  were 
auccessful  ia  obtaining  the  former,  yet  the  I&tter  eluded  their 
research. 

The  great-footed  hawk  is  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  tfaiM 
feet  eight  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  inflated,  short  and  stroif  , 
of  a  light-blue  colour,  ending  in  black,  the  upper  mandible 
mth  a  tooth-like  process,  the  lower,  with  a  correspondi^ 
notch,  and  truncate ;  nostrils  round,  with  a  central  point  like  tlw 
pistil  of  a  flower ;  the  eye  is  large  and  dark,  surrounded  widi 
a  broad  bare  yellowish  skin,  the  cartilage  over  it  yellow  aid- 
prominent  ;  frontlet,  whitish ;  the  head  above,  cheeks  runninf; 
off  like  mustaches,  and  back,  are  black ;  the  wings  and  scsfiti- 
lars  are  brownish  black,  each  feather  edged  with  paler,  the 
former  long  and  pointed,  reaching  almost  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
tbe  primaries  and  secondaries  are  marked  transversely  on  the 

foD,  wc  tbaiild  iattr  that  tfas  European  (jKClts  is  a  mriets  of  our  more  gatmf 
TBCt,  dtgauratid  bg  Oie  influenet  of  food  ami  diMait  f 
*  Aretk  Zoebgf. 
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inner  vanes,  with  large  oblong  spots  of  ferruginous  white,  the 
exterior  edge  of  the  tip  of  the  secondaries  curiously  scalloped, 
at  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  out ;  the  tertials  incline  to  ash  co- 
lour ;  the  lining  of  the  wings  is  beautifully  barred  with  black 
and  white,  and  tinged  Mrith  ferruginous ;  on  a  close  examina- 
tion, the  scapulars  and  tertials  are  found  to  be  barred  with 
fidnt  ash ;  all  the  shafts  are  black ;  the  rump  and  tail-coverts 
are  light  ash,  marked  with  large  dusky  bars ;  the  tail  is  round- 
ii^,  black,  tipped  with  reddish  white,  and  crossed  with  eight 
■arrow  bars  of  very  faint  ash ;  the  chin  and  breast,  encircling 
ihe  black  mustaches,  are  of  a  pale  buff  colour ;  breast  below  and 
lower  parts  reddkh  buff,  or  pale  cinnamon,  handsomely  marked 
with  roundbh  or  heart-shaped  spots  of  black ;  sides,  broadly 
barred  with  black ;  the  femorals  are  elegantly  ornamented  with 
Iberring-bones  of  black,  on  a  buff  ground ;  the  vent  is  pale  buff, 
marked  as  the  femorals,  though  with  less  numerous  spots ;  the 
feet  and  legs  are  of  a  corn  yellow,  the  latter  short  and  stout, 
feathered  a  little  below  the  knees,  the  bare  part  one  inch  in 
length ;  span  of  the  foot,  five  inches,  with  a  large  protuberant 
mAe;  the  claws  are  large  and  black,  hind  claw  the  largest 
Whether  the  cere  is  yellow,  or  flesh-coloured,  we  were  un- 
certain, as  the  bird  had  been  some  time  killed  when  received ; 
supposed  the  former. 

The  most  striking  characters  of  this  species  are  the  broad 
patch  of  black  dropping  below  the  eye,  and  the  uncommonly 
large  feet     It  is  stout,  heavy,  and  firmly  put  together. 

The  bird  from  which  the  above  description  was  taken,  was 
sbot  in  a  cedar  swamp  in  Cape  May  county.  New  Jersey.  It 
was  a  female,  and  contained  the  remains  of  small  birds,  among 
which  were  discovered  the  legs  of  the  sanderling  plover. 
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FORK-TAILED  FLYCATCHER MUSCICAPA  SAVANNA. 

Plat£  L   Fig.  L 

Miucicapa  t}Taanus,  Linn,  Syst,  i.  p.  325,  sp.  4.      Gmd,  Syit.  u  p.  9dl»8p.  4. 

Zath,  IntL  p.  484,  sp.  69 — T>Trannu9  savanna,  VieUL  Ois,  de  rAm.  Sqtt,  i.  p. 

72,   pi.    4.%  (a  South  American  specimen. )      VieiU.  Nouv.  Diet.  (tHist,  Nat, 

XXXV,  p.  87.— -Muscicapa  tyrannus  cauda  bifurct,  Briss,  Av,  ii.  p.  395,  sp.  20,  pi. 

:)9,  fig.  a— Le  Moucherolle  savanna,  Buffi,  iy.  p.  557,  pL  S8.— Le  Tyran  i  queue 

fuurchue  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  PL  EnL  571,  fig.  2.— Fork-taUed  flycatcher,  Penn* 

Arct.  ZouL  sp.   265.     Lath.  Syn.  iL  part   1,  p.   355,  sp.  59.     PhiL  Museum, 

No.  6620. 

MILVULVS  SAVAXXA.'Smkmwov.* 

Tynnnus  savanna,  Brand's  Journ.  No.  Ix.  p.  282.-^Ma»cicapa  uvaniUy  Bonap* 

Synop.  p.  67. 

Though  Brisson,  Linne,  aiid  Pennant,  have  stated  the  fork- 
tailed  flyertcher  to  inhabit  this  region,  as  far  north  as  Ca- 

*  The  Imtter  part  of  the  description  of  this  bird  will  ihow,  that  more  thnn 
MM  epeeics  has  heen  confounded  with  it ;  and  I  am  nut  sure  that  those  very 
dowlj  allied  are  yet  properly  unravelled.  The  present  species  has  more  deci^ 
4mIIj  marked  habits,  and  will  most  probably  be  found  entirely  restricted  to  the 
parts  of  the  south  contiDent,  and  extending  slightly,  uid  in  small  num- 
lnt*  the  north. 

'*''  ^W  picullar  form  of  the  tail,  and  the  extreme  developement  of  the  organs  of 
iigiHy  todaced  Blr  fhtijnitn  to  use  these  birds  as  typical  of  a  section  among  the 
tyrant^  to  which  he  hai  glTen  the  characters  of,  "  Ala  tonga  nmigum  pogoniiM 
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nada,  still  the  fact  seemed  more  than  doubtful,  since  this  bird 
escaped  the  researches  of  Vieillot,  and,  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, those  of  the  indefatigable  Wilson.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
very  gratiiyiug  circumstance,  that  we  are  able  to  introdnce 
this  fine  bird  with  certaiuty  into  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  individual  represented  in  the  annexed  plate, 
to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  specimen  from  which 
our  drawing  was  made  18  a  beautifiil  male,  in  full  plumage; 
it  was  shot  near  Bridgetown,  Npw  Jersey,  at  the  extraordinary 
season  of  the  first  week  in  ]  ber,  and  was  presented  by 

Mr  J.  Woodcraft,  of  that  tc  >  Mr  Titian  Peale,  who  &r 

voured  me  with  the  opportunity  of  examining  it.  j 

Brisson  published  the  first  account  of  this  bird.     That  Tt  1 
have  rejected  the  name  given  by  Linne,  may  appear  conOwy     ' 
to  our  principles ;  but,  in  this  instance,  we  certainly  have  no 
option,  inasmuch  as  the  same  name  has  been  very  properly  re- 
tained by  Wilson,  agreeably  to  Brisson,  for  the  Lanius  ti/nai'    j 
mix  of  Linnd.     Had  Linne  himself  included  them  both  in  the   I 
same  genus,  he  would  doubtless  have  retained  that  specific  name   | 
for  the  kingbird,  which  is  onquestionably  a  MuacicapOf  and  not  i 
Laxiia.    As  the  kingbird  is  a  rery  abundant  spedes,  known  to 
every  zooli^^cal  reader  by  the  name  of  TyranTiut,  it  is  obviooi 
that  less  Inconvenience  will  be   produced  by  changing  the 
name  of  an  ahnost  onknofra  spedes,  &an  would  result  baa 
altering  that  of  one  with  which  we  are  so  &ni]iar.    We  hare, 
therefore,  adopted  Vieillot* s  specific  name  of  satumna,  taken  by 
that  author  from  Montbeillard,  who,  in  Buffon's  work,  there- 
by endeavoured  to  commemorate  this  bird's  habit  of  frequeol- 
ing  inundated  eavanims.     Naturalists  who  separate  T^muMtf 
from  Muxcicapa  generically,  disagree  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  species.     For  ourselves,  we  consider  the 
former  as  a  snb-genus  of  Miaeicapa,  including  the  lai^r  spe- 
nes,  among  vhich  our  fork-ttuled  flycatcher  must  be  placed. 
vilemu  enurgiMiiM  1  cauda  iongittima,  forfiada  ;"*  and   BfWward*  to  ftw-'fc- 
Uu  ruik  of  ■  Kib.gcDUis  under  Uia  title  (f  Jfifemlw,  wllk  irtldi  wIU  alM  !««• 
U*  nnllow-ytUKi  flrntchK of  bbli plaM,  Mibmbm  Imglf  ipii,  *& i  maUag  tkh 
{nriaiufi«ap  to  caatalo  at  laaat  aiz  or  aavm  known  ifidafc — E». 
*BnMt»rtrapiiBataialt/t.    Biwd't  ,/«irM^  No.  LX.  p.  9K. 
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This  species  is  founeen  inches  long,  ila  tail  measuring  i 
Dcarly  ten ;  the  extent,  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  th« 
other,  is  fourteen  inches.  The  bill  U  somewhat  more  slender 
and  depressed  at  base  than  that  of  the  kingbird,  and,  as  well 
■a  the  feet,  is  black.  The  irides  are  brown.  The  upper  part 
of  the  head,  including  the  cheeks  und  superior  origin  of  th« 
neck,  is  velvet  black.  The  feathers  of  the  crown  are  some- 
what slender,  elevated,  and  of  a  yellow  orange-colour  at  base, 
constimtiug  a  fine  spot,  not  visible  when  they  are  in  a.  state  vf 
repose ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  neck  above,  and  the  back, 
are  greyish  ash ;  the  rump  is  of  &  much  darker  greyish  ash, 
and  gradually  passes  into  black,  which  is  tlie  colour  of  the  su- 
perior tail-coverts;  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body,  from  the 
base  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  under  wing  and  under  tail-co- 
verts, is  pure  white.  The  wings  axe  dnaky,  tlie  coverts  being 
somewhat  lighter  at  tip  aud  on  the  exterior  side ;  tlie  lirst 
primary  b  edged  with  whitish  on  the  exterior  web,  and  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  fourth ;  tlie  second  primary  is  longest ; 
the  three  outer  ones  have  a  very  extraordinary  and  profound 
sinus,  or  notch,  on  their  inner  webs,  near  the  tip,  so  as  to  ter- 
minate in  a  slender  process.  The  tail  is  very  profoundly 
forked,  the  two  exterior  feathers  measuring  nearly  ten  inches 
in  perfect  individuals,  whilst  the  two  succeeding  are  but  live 
inches  long,  and  the  other  featliers  become  gradually  and  pro- 
portionally shorter,  until  those  in  the  middle  are  scarcely  two 
inches  in  length ;  the  tail  is,  in  fact,  so  deeply  divided,  that  if 
the  two  exterior  feathers  were  removed,  it  would  still  exhibit 
a  very  forked  appearance.  All  the  tail  feathers  are  black,  tlie 
exterior  one  on  each  side  being  while  on  the  remarkably  nar- 
row outer  web,  and  on  the  shaft  beneath,  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  its  length. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  female  is  disdn- 
gnished  from  the  other  sex  by  wanting  the  orange  spot  on  the 
head,  as  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  analogy,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  sexes.  The  young 
birds  are  readily  recognised,  by  being  destitute  of  that  qwt,  as 
\i,-c!l  as  by  having  the  head  cinereous,  instead  of  black ;  the 
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colour  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  also  dai^er,  the 
tail  considerably  shorter,  and  the  exterior  feathers  not  so  much 
elongated  as  those  of  the  adult.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  elongated  tail  feathers  of  the  full-grown  bird  are  sometimes 
very  much  worn,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  whidi  it 
passes  through  the  bushes. 

Two  coloured  figures  have  been  given  of  the  fork-taOed 
flycatcher,  the  one  by  Buffon,  which  is  extremely  bad,  al- 
though the  rectilinear  form  of  the  tail  is  correctly  represent- 
ed ;  the  other,  by  Vieillot,  which  has  the  exterior  tail-feathers 
unnaturally  curved,  and,  notwithstanding  it  is  preferable  to 
Buffon's  figure,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  accurate.  This  author 
having  been  unable  to  procure  a  North  American  spedmen, 
chose  nevertheless  to  introduce  the  species  in  his  Natural  Mis' 
tory  of  North  American  Birds^  on  the  authority  of  former  au- 
thors, giving  a  fig^e  from  a  South  American  specimen.  Hie 
error  in  representing  the  exterior  tail-feathers  curved,  doubt- 
less arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  dried  skin  was  packed 
for  transportation.  That  our  drawing  of  this  graceful  bird  is 
far  superior  to  those  above  mentioned,  will  at  once  be  evident 
on  comparison ;  this  superiority  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  this  drawing,  like  all  the  others  given  in  the  present  work, 
being  made  from  the  recent  specimen.  Buffon's  plain  figure 
is  a  more  faithful  representation  than  that  given  in  his  coloured 
engravings. 

From  the  very  great  rarity  of  the  fork-tailed  flycatcher  in 
this  region,  and  the  advanced  season  in  which  this  individual 
was  killed,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  strayed  from  its  na- 
tive country  under  the  influence  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  its  wanderings  have 
ever  extended  as  far  as  Canada,  notwithstanding  the  statements 
of  authors  to  the  contrary.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  diflerence  indicated  by  Linne  and  Latham  between  the 
variety  which  they  suppose  to  inhabit  Canada,  and  that  of  Su- 
rinam, appears  to  have  no  existence  in  nature. 

Although  this  bird  is  so  very  rare  and  accidental  here,  we 
should  be  led  to  suppose  it  a  more  regular  summer  visitant 
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^-of  tlie  Southern  States,  were  it  not  impossible  to  believe  that  ' 
to  showy  a  bird  could  have  escaped  the  observation  of  travel- 
lers ;  hence  we  infer,  that  the  fork-tailed  flycatcher  must  be 
included  in  the  catalogue  of  those  species  which  are  mere  for- 
tuitous visitors  to  the  United  States.  As  but  a  single  speci- 
men of  this  bird  has  been  obtained,  I  cannot  give  any  account 
of  its  manners  and  habits  from  personal  observation. 

The  native  eountry  of  the  fork-tailed  flycatcher  is  Guiana, 
where  it  is  rather  common,  and  is  improperly  called  vrm-e  (wi- 
dow), from  the  great  length  of  its  tail,  in  which  character  only 
it  resembles  the  African  birds  of  that  name.  i 

The  liabits  of  the  fork-tailed  flycatcher  resemble  those  of  | 
other  i^ecies  of  the  same  genus.     It  is  a  solitary  bird,  re- 
maining for  a  long  time  perched  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  whence 
it  occasionally  darts  after  passing  insects;  or,    flying  down- 
wxrds,  it  alights  on  the  tufts  of  herbage  which  appear  above 
the  n'ater,  afl'ording  it  a  resting-place  in  the  midst  of  those  par- 
tially inundated  lan<ls,  called  savannas,  beyond  the  limits  of   , 
which  it  is   not  frequently  seen.     WliJle  on  the  tuft,   this 
bird  mores  its  tail  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  wagtails. 
Besides  insects,  the  fork-tailed  flycatcher  feeds  occasionally  on 
vegetable  substances,  as,  un  dissection,  the  stomach  of  our  ape*    j 
cimen  waa  found  to  be  filled  with  pokeberries,  {^Phytolacca  de-    i 
tandra,  L.) 

^  Beyond  these  particulars,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of 
e  manners  of  our  flycatcher,  though  Vieillot  has  recorded  a 
tory  of  some  length,  taken  from  D'Azara;  but  the  bird  ob- 
served by  the  latter  author,  in  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
though  closely  allied,  appears  to  be  specifically  distinct  from 
^tfce  one  we  are  describing.    Vieillot  has  since  been  convinced 
Kfltthis  difference,  and  in  the  (French)  NeiD  Dictionary  o/Na- 
^^^ral  Hhti'ry,  he  has  separated  the  more  southern  species, 
^■wider  the  name  of  Ti/rannus  vio/entiu.     In  colour,  that  bird 
strongly  resembles  our  Muscicapa  savaiiiui,  but  it  is  considerably 
.smaller,  and  has  diflerent  habits,  being  gregarious;  whilst  the 
8  we  have  already  stated,  is  a  solitary  bird. 
I  Another  species,  for  which  ours  may  be  readily  mistaken,  is 
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tlic  Tyranmis  beliului,  Vieill.,  wliich,  however,  is  much  larger, 
witb  a  still  longer  tail,  ilifTering  also  by  having  a  large  black 
rallAr  extending  to  each  corner  of  the  eye,  margining  the 
white  throat;  and  the  head  of  the  same  bluish-grey  colour 
witk  the  other  superior  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  remaioiiig  undet 
pntB  being  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  narrow  broWii  line  iu 
the  middle  of  each  feather;  and  by  having  a  whitish  line  on 
Muli  side  of  ttie  head  behind  the  eye,  extending  to  the  oca- 
pot*     The  Tyrannus  beUulus'is  a  native  of  Brazil. 
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Vnti\oAyXB  obsoUti,  Say,  in  Lm^t  Erprditim 
p.  1 PMIadclphia  Marm 


rXOGLODYTES  OBSOJ-ETA—^I* 
Myiotlteni  abnleti,  Banap.  Sgttnp,  p.  73. 


Tttis  bird  b  one  of  those  beings  which  seem  created  to 
puzzle  the  naturalist,  and  convince  him  that  nature  will  nera 
conform  to  his  systems,  however  perfect  his  ingenuity  may !» 
capable  of  devising  them.  This  will  become  sulEciently  apps- 
rent,  when  we  consider  in  what  manner  different  authors  wonU 
have  arranged  it. 

We  cannot  positively  decide  whether  Vieillot  and  his  ftJ- 
lowers  would  have  referred  this  species  to  Mi/rmotkera,  anaoe 
they  have  substituted  for  Myiothera  ;  to  their  genus  Thryo6tt- 
rut,  which  we  unite  to  Troghdi/tes ;  or  to  their  slender-billn 
section  of  niamnophihis,  rejected  by  us  from  that  genus,  andof 
which  some  recent  authors  have  made  a  genus  called  Formia- 
vara  ;  yet  we  have  very  littlo  hesititlion  in  stating  our  belief) 
that  they  would  have  assigned  its  place  among  tiie  species  d 
the  latter.     According  to  our  classification,  it  is  certainly  not 

■  W*  praf«T  ntiliilDff  Ihb  Uri  for  tbe  pr«aaM  in  TroglodflM.  IW  fcaUK 
eohnir  and  m>ikiB|i  oMt  uid  call  of  this  blid.  bring  It  ownr  to  Iba  wnR» 
Tboa  li  Da  quMtlas,  h«w«nr,af  Itib^fwi  abemnt  f onn,  wliaram'  It  tur 
rinib — Eb. 
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ThamnopkUtUtm  we  adopt  the  genuH,  agreeably  to  the  charac- 
tCTB  given  by  Temminck,  wlio,  not  admitting  the  genus  TVoff- 
lodj/let,  would  undoubtedly  have  arranged  this  bird  with  Mt/io~ 
tkera,  as  Illiger  would  also  have  done. 

The  only  point,  therefore,  to  lie  establiBhed  by  us  is,  whe- 
ther this  birtl  is  a  Myiothera  or  a  Troghdytes.  It  is,  in  feet,  a 
link  intermediate  to  botli.  After  a  careful  examination  of  its 
form,  especially  the  unequal  length  of  the  mandibles,  the  notch 
of  the  superior  mandible,  and  the  lengtli  of  the  tarsus ;  and 
after  a  due  consideration  of  the  little  that  is  known  relative  to 
its  habits,  we  unhesitatingly  place  it  with  Alyiofhera,  though, 
consequence  of  its  having  the  bill  more  slender,  long,  and 
iVcuated,  than  that  of  any  other  species  I  have  seen,  it  must 
:upy  the  last  station  in  the  genus,  being  still  more  closely 
led  to  Troglodytes,  than  those  species  whose  great  affinity  to 
tiiat  genus  has  been  pointed  out  by  Cuvier.  This  may  be 
easily  ascertaljied,  by  comparing  the  annexed  representation 
vith  the  figures  given  by  Buffon  and  Temminck.  7'he  figure 
vhich  our  rocky  mountain  antciitcher  resembles  most,  is  Buf- 
fba's  PI.  Enl.  823,  fig.  1,  {Myiathrra  lineata.)  The  colours  of 
our  bird  are  also  similar  to  those  of  a  wren ;  but  this  similitude 
IB  likewise  observed  in  other  Mi/iothertE. 

The  bird  now  before  us  was  brought  irova  the  Arkaosawriver, 
io  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Major 
Long's  exploring  party,  and  was  described  by  Say  under  the 
of  TTWfUidtjtes  abnoltta,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
Cvolinawren  (Troglodytes  Ludovicianns),  which  Wilson  con- 
fd  a  Certhiiz,  and  Vieillot  a  Thryotlionts. 
As  the  rocky  mountain  autcatcher  is  the  first  and  only  spe- 
bitherto  discovered  in  North  America,  we  shall  make 
some  general  observations  on  tlie  peculiarities  of  a  genus  thus 
mtroduced  into  the  Fauna  of  the  United  States. 

Bufibn  first  formed  a  distinct  group  of  the  antcatchers,  under 
the  name  of  Fourmilirrs,  and  considered  them  as  allied  to  his 
Brives,  now  forming  the  genus  PiOa  of  Vieillot,  they  having 
been  previously  placed  in  that  of  Turdtts,  l.acL-pcde  adopted 
fbat  group  as  a.  genus,  and  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Myrme-  j 
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cophagcu  Illiger  added  such  species  of  the  genus  Zamif  of 
Linn^  and  Trfitham,  as  are  destitute  of  prominent  teeth  to  the 
bill,  and  gave  to  the  genus,  thus  constituted,  the  name  of 
Myiothera ;  rejecting  Lac^pdde's  designation,  as  already  ^ 
propriated  to  a  genus  of  maminalia, 

Cuvier  perceived  that  some  of  the  FaurmUien  of  Bnifan 
were  true  thrushes ;  but  he  retained  the  remainder  as  Mipa^ 
ihenBf  among  which  he  also  included  the  PiUm.  "^i^leillot,  be- 
sides the  PitkBy  removed  some  other  species,  in  order  to  plaee 
them  in  his  new  genera  Canopaphaga  and  Thanmophiluif  giving 
the  name  of  Myrmothera  to  the  remfdning  species,  with' die 
exception  of  the  Myiothera  rexj  for  which  he  formed  a  distinct 
genus,  with  the  name  of  GraUaria.  We  agree  with  "^eillot^ 
in  respect  to  the  latter  bird ;  but,  as  regards  the  other  species, 
we  prefer  the  arrangement  of  Temminck,  who  has  adopted 
the  genus  Myiothera  nearly  as  constituted  by  Illiger,  indo* 
ding  some  of  the  slender-billed  Thamnophili  of  Vieillot,  of 
which  our  Myiothera  obsoleta  would  probably  be  one,  as  abo?e 
stated* 

The  genus  thus  constituted  contains  numerous  species,  whicb 
inhabit  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe ;  a  greater  number  of  diem 
existing  in  South  America  than  else v^h ere.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  several  secdons  may  be  formed  in  this  genus, 
founded  on  the  characters  of  the  bill,  tail,  and  tarsus ;  but  88 
we  have  only  one  species,  it  does  not  rest  with  us  to  make 
divisions ;  and  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  our  obsoleta  is  re- 
ferable to  the  last  section,  consisting  of  those  whose  bills  are 
the  most  slender,  elongated,  and  arcuated,  in  company  with 
the  Turdus  Uneatus  of  Gmelin. 

The  antcatchers  may  justly  be  enumerated  amongst  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  as  they  dwell  in  regions  where  the 
ants  are  so  numerous,  large,  and  voracious,  that,  without  their 
agency,  co-operating  with  that  of  the  Myrmecophagajubataj  and 
a  few  other  ant-eating  quadrupeds,  the  produce  of  the  soil 
would  inevitably  be  destroyed  in  those  fertile  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  ant-hills  of  South  America  are  often  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  many  feet  in  height.     These  wonderful 
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edifices  are  thronged  with  two  hundred  fold  more  inhabitants, 
and  are  proportionally  fisur  more  numerous,  than  the  small  ones 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Breeding  in  vast  numbers,  and 
multiplying  with  great  celerity  and  profusion,  the  increase  of 
these  insects  would  soon  enable  them  to  swarm  over  the  greatest 
extent  of  country,  were  not  their  propagation  and  diffusion 
limited  by  the  active  exertions  of  that  part  of  the  animal  cre- 
ation, which  continually  subsist  by  their  destruction. 

The  antcatchers  run  rapidly  on  the  ground,  alighting  but 
seldom  on  trees,  and  then  on  the  lowest  branches ;  they  gener- 
ally associate  in  small  flocks,  feed  exclusively  on  insects,  and 
most  commonly  frequent  the  large  ant-hills  before  mentioned. 
Several  different  species  of  these  birds  are  often  observed  to 
live  in  perfect  harmony  on  the  same  mound,  which,  as  it  sup- 
plies an  abundance  of  food  for  all,  removes  one  of  the  causes  of 
discord  which  is  most  universally  operative  throughout  anima- 
ted nature.  On  the  same  principle,  we  might  explain  the  com- 
parative mildness  of  herbivorous  animals,  as  well  as  the  ferocity 
and  solitary  habits  of  carnivorous,  and  particularly  of  rapacious 
animals,  which  repulse  all  others  from  their  society,  and  forbid 
even  their  own  kind  to  approach  the  limits  of  their  sanguinary 
domain. 

The  antcatchers  never  soar  high  in  the  air,  nor  do  they  ex- 
tend their  flight  to  any  great  distance  without  alighting  to 
rest,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  their  wings  and  tail, 
which,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  seldom  employed  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  assist  them  in  running  along  the  ground,  or  in 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch  of  bushes  and  low  trees, — an 
exercise  in  which  they  display  remarkable  activity.  Some 
species,  like  the  woodpeckers,  climb  on  the  trunks  of  trees  in 
pursuit  of  insects ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  their  restless 
habits  and  almost  constant  motion,  that  their  limited  excursions 
are  entirely  attributable  to  the  want  of  more  ample  provision 
for  flight  Th6  antcatchers  are  never  found  in  settled  districts, 
where  their  favourite  insects  are  generally  less  abundant ;  but 
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they  live  in  the  dense  and  remote  parti  of  fiveete,  fiur  from  tlie 
abodes  of  man  and  civilisation*  They  also  dislike  open  and  wet 
countries. 

The  note  of  the  antcatchers  is  as  various  as  the  wpedeB  are 
different ;  but  it  is  always  very  remarkable  and  peculiar.  Thdr 
flesh  is  oily  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste ;  and,  vrihen  ike  biid 
is  opened,  a  very  offensive  odour  is  diffused,  from  the  remains  of 
half-digested  ants  and  other  insects,  contained  in  the  stomidL 

The  plumage  of  the  antcatchers  very  probably  undngoes 
considerable  changes  in  colour.  The  size  of  the  sexes  is  dif- 
ferent, the  female  being  much  larger  than  the  male.  Sodi 
variations  may  have  induced  naturalists  to  consider  many  ai 
species,  that  really  do  not  exist,  as  such,  in  nature. 

The  nest  of  these  birds  is  hemispherical,  varying  in  magni- 
tude according  to  the  size  of  the  species,  composed  of  dried 
grass,  rudely  interwoven ;  it  is  fixed  to  small  trees,  or  attached 
by  each  side  to  a  branch,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  nearly  round,  and  three  or 
four  in  number. 

The  discovery  of  any  species  of  this  genus  in  the  old  world 
is  quite  recent,  and  it  had  previously  been  believed,  that  the 
genus  was  peculiar  to  South  America ;  and  though  the  exist- 
ence of  ant-destroying  birds  was  suspected  in  other  tropical 
regions,  they  were  supposed  to  be  generically  distinct  from 
those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  America,  as  was  known  to 
be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  ant-eating  quadrupeds.  Thii 
opinion  was  founded  on  the  admitted  axiom,  that  nature  always 
varies  her  groups  in  remote  tropical  regions  having  no  com- 
munication with  each  other.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  bdi 
in  the  case  of  the  ant-catching  birds,  as  we  find  perfect  analo- 
gies between  the  species  residing  in  those  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  even  throughout  the  different  sections  into  which  the 
genus  may  be  divided. 

The  rocky  mountain  antcatcher  is  six  inches  long.  ThebiUf 
measured  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  is  more  than  one  mA 
in  length,  being  slightly  curved  almost  from  the  base  ;  it  is  verV 
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tder,  being  nearly  two-eigltths  of  an  moh  in  diameter  at  the 
!,  and  only  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  the  middle,  whence 
I  continues  to  diminish  to  the  tip  ;  and  is  of  a  dork  horn 
9olour,  paler  beneath.  The  feet  are  dusky ;  and  the  length  of 
the  tarsus  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  irides  are  dark 
brown  ;  the  whole  plumage  above  is  of  a  dusky  brownish, 
alightly  undulated  with  pale,  tinted  with  dull  ferruginous  ou 
Bc^e  top  of  the  head  and  superior  portions  of  the  back.  The 
^■tdes  of  the  head  are  dull  whitish,  with  a  broad  brown  line 
B^BBsing  through  the  eye  to  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  neck. 
The  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  are  whitish,  each  feather  being 
marked  by  a  longitudinal  line  of  light  brown.  The  belly  is 
white  ;  and  the  flanks  are  slightly  tinged  with  ferruginous. 
The  primaries  are  entirely  destitute  of  undulations  or  spots ; 
the  tait-cuverts  are  pale,  each  witli  four  or  live  fuscous  bands ; 
the  inferior  tail-coverts  are  white,  each  being  bi£isciate  with 
blackish  brown.  The  tail  is  nearly  two  inches  long,  rounded, 
broadly  tipped  with  ferruginous  yellow,  and  having  a  narrow 
black  band  before  the  tip  :  the  remaining  part  of  the  tail  is  of 
the  same  colour  with  the  wings,  and  is  obsoletely  banded,  these 
bands  being  more  distinct  on  the  two  middle  feathers,  which 

E  destitute  of  the  black  and  yellowish  termination  ;  the  ez- 
or  feather  b  dusky  at  tip,  marked  by  four  yellowish-white 
ts  on  the  exterior,  and  by  two  latter  ones  on  the  inner  web. 
Xhe  specimen  of  the  rocky  mountain  antcatcher  we  are  de- 
scribing, is  a  male,  shot  in  the  month  of  July,  and  possibly  not 
tdult.  As  it  is  the  only  one  brought  by  Major  Long's  party, 
we  cannot  determine  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  variations  the 
species  may  undergo  from  age,  Bex,  or  season. 

'Die  note  of  this  bird  is  peculiar,  resembling  the  harsh  voice 
of  the  terns.  It  inhabits  the  sterile  country  bordering  on  tlie 
river  Arkansaw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  it  b  frequently  observed  hopping  on  the  ground,  or  flit- 
ting among  the  branches,  and  weather-beaten,  half-reclining 
trunks  of  a  species  of  juniper ;  when  it  flies  among  the  crooked 
•  of  thb  tree,  it  spreads  its  tail  considerably,  but  was  never 
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seen  to  climb.     They  were  generally  observed  in  small 
ciations  of  five  or  six  individuals,  perhaps  composing  single 
families. 


FEMALE  GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER— SYLVIA  CHRTSOP- 

TERA— Plate  I.  Fio.  3. 

See  WihotCt  American  Ornithology ^  ii.  p.  113,  pL  15,  fig.  5,  for  the  male. — Bloti- 
cilla  chiysoptera,  Linn.  Sy$t.  i.  p.  833,  sp.  20.  Gmd,  Sytt.  i.  p.  971,  ip^ 
20,  (male).— Sylria  chrysoptera.  Lath.  Ind.  p.  541,  sp.  12a  VieiB.  Ou.  A 
VAm,  Sept.  iL  p.  37,  pi.  97,  (male). — MotacUla  flayifrooa,  GwteL  Sytt,  L  f. 
976,  sp.  126,  (male). — Sylvia  flavifrons,  Lath.  Ind.  p.  527,  sp.  69,  (male). — 
Ficedula  Pennsylvanica  cinerea  gutture  nigro,  Brinon^  Av.  suppL  p.  109,  ap.  SO, 
(male). — Figuier  auz  alles  dorees.  Buff.  Ois.  v.  p.  311,  (male). — Golden-winged 
Flycatcher,  Bdwarda,  Glean,  ii.  p.  189,  pi.  299,  (male). — Gold- winged  WaiUer, 
Penn.  Arct.  Zool  sp.  295.  Lath.  Syn.  n.  part  2,  p.  492,  »p.  118,  (male).— 
Yellow-fronted  Warbler,  Penn,  Arct.  ZooL  sp.  296.  Lath.  Syn.  iL  part  2,  ^ 
461,  sp.  67,  (male).— >Parus  alls  aureis,  the  Golden- winged  Flycatcher,  Bartramf 
Trav.  p.  292,  (male).  Philadelphia  Museum,  No.  7010,  male;  No.  7011, 
female. 

FEIi MI rORA  CHR YSOPTERA.—SwAissos. 

ft 

Male,   Vol.  I.  p.  259. 

The  female  of  this  pretty  little  warbler,  hitherto  unknown  to 
any  naturalist,  is  now  figured  and  described  for  the  first  time. 
For  the  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  the  reader,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr  Titian  Peale,  who  shot  it  on  the  24th  of  May, 
near  Camden,  New  Jersey ;  and,  with  his  usual  kindness  and 
zeal  for  natural  history,  communicated  it  to  us  for  this  worL 

This  little  warbler  differs  so  materially  from  its  mate,  as  to 
require  a  distinct  figure  and  description,  in  order  to  be  recog- 
nised ;  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  kind  of  family  resem- 
blance between  the  sexes ;  and,  by  comparing  the  two  descrip- 
tions and  accompanying  figures,  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  species,  in  a  diflferent 
garniture  of  plumage.     The  distribution  of  markings  is  really 
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omilar  in  both  sexes ;  bat  in  the  female  the  colours  are  paler, 
ind  g^een  prevails  on  those  parts  which,  in  the  male,  are  of  a 
lark  slate  colour. 

The  female  of  the  golden-winged  warbler  is  four  and  a  half 
inches  long.  The  bill  is  blackish,  straight,  entire,  rounded,  and 
;;radually  tapering  to  a  sharp  point  The  feet  are  brownish 
ish ;  the  irides,  dark  brown.  The  front  is  golden  yellow ;  the 
top  of  the  head,  bright  olive  yellow ;  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
inperior  parts  of  the  neck  and  body,  are  of  a  pale  plumbeous 
\kue9  the  feathers  being  tipped  with  yellow  olive,  more  particu- 
laily  on  the  rump ;  the  superior  tail-coverts  are  pure  pale 
plumbeous.  A  wide  slate-coloured  stripe  passes  through  the 
eye  from  the%ill,  and  dilates  on  the  cheeks ;  this  is  margined 
by  a  white  line  above  the  eye,  and  by  a  wider  one  on  each  side 
of  the  throat.  The  throat  is  of  a  pale  slate  colour,  becoming  still 
paler  on  the  breast.  The  remaining  under  parts  are  whitish, 
occasionally  tinged  with  yellow,  and  with  slate  colour  on  the 
Banks.  The  wings  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  but 
lomewhat  darker,  and  are  crossed  by  two  wide  bands  of  bright 
yellow,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  rows  of  wing- 
eoverts.  The  primaries  are  dusky,  margined  on  the  exterior 
web  with  pale,  and  on  the  inner  broadly  with  white.  The 
•econdaries  are  broadly  margined  with  yellow  olive  on  the 
oater  web,  and  with  white  on  the  inner  web.  The  tail  is  nearly 
even  at  tip,  of  a  dusky  plumbeous  colour ;  the  three  lateral 
feathers  have  a  large  pure  white  spot  on  the  inner  web. 

This  last  essential  character  also  exists  in  the  male,  though 
Wilson  has  not  mentioned  it  As  to  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  species,  he  has  given  us  no  information,  except  that  it 
18  rare,  and  remains  only  a  few  days  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
lays  nothing  of  the  female,  and  Vieillot  never  saw  it 

We  regret  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  form  of  its 
nest,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  song.  We  can  only  state,  that 
during  its  short  stay  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  solitary  and  silent, 
gleaning  amongst  the  branches  of  trees,  and  creeping  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  titmouse,  with  its  head  frequently 
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downwards,  in  pursuit  of  laryse  and  insects,  which  constitate 
exclusively  the  food  of  this  species. 

Wilson  was  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the  shape  of 
the  bill  would  justify  the  formation  of  a  distinct  sub-genus, 
which  would  include  this  bird,  the  Sylvia  vermivoroy  and  some 
other  species.  In  this  opinion  Curier  has  coincided,  by  form- 
ing his  sub-genus  Dacnisy  which  he  places  under  his  extensive 
genus  Cassicusy  remarking  that  they  form  the  passage  to  Mota* 
cilia.  This  sub-genus  we  shall  adopt,  but  we  differ  from  Cuvier 
by  arranging  it  under  Sylvia  ;  it  will  then  form  the  transition 
to  the  more  slender-billed  Icteri.  Temminck  and  Vieillot  have 
arranged  them  also  under  Sylvian  the  latter  author,  in  the 
(French)  New  Dictionary  of  Natural  History^  gives  them  the 
name  df  pitpits ;  and  it  is  most  probably  from  want  of  exami- 
nation, that  he  has  not  considered  the  present  bird  as  belonging 
to  that  section,* 

*  The  opinion  of  Wilion,  now  mentioned  by  his  eontinuator,  shows  the  aoca* 
rate  perception  he  had  of  the  generic  forms  and  modifications  of  birds;  the 
subdivision  he  mentions  has  actually  been  made  by  Tarious  ornithologists.  Hold- 
ing different  views,  we  certainly  also  prefer  placing  it  among  the  Sylviad(Bf  bat 
it  may  lead  off  in  other  directions  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  systematist,  and 
the  mode  of  analysis  he  pursues.  Vermivora  is  now  retained  on  account  of,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  more  restricted  form. — £d. 
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SWALLOW-TAILED  FLYCATCHER.— MUSCICAPA  FOB- 

FICATA Plate  U.  Fio.  1. 

Moseieapft  forficata,  QnuL  SytL  L  p.  931,  sp.  22.  Lath,  Lid,  p.  48ft.  ip.  70. 
FietBL  Ou.  de  FAm.  Sqt,  I  p.  71.  Stephetu,  ConL  ofSkaw*9  ZooL  zz.  p.  413, 
pL  3. — Tjrnuumt  finrfieatni,  Sojf,  in  Lonp*i  Expedition  to  the  Moekjf  MowUainif 
iL  p.  224. — MouclieroDe  i  queue  fimrchue  du  Mexique,  Buff.  Oit.  !▼•  p.  564. — 
Gobe-mouebe  i  queue  finirchne  du  Mexique,  Buff,  PL  JEhL  677. — Swallow-tailed 
Flycatcher,  Lath,  Syn,  ii.  part  i«  p.  356.  sp.  BO.^-^Phiiadelphia  Muteum,  Vo, 

6623. 

MILFVLUS  FORFICATU8,,-^WAnnon, 

Af oadd^  fbrficata,  Bomap.  Synop,  p.  67. 

This  rare  and  beautiful  bird  is,  I  believe,  now  figured  from 
nature  for  the  second  time ;  and,  as  the  plate  given  by  BuiSbn 
conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  characters,  the  represen- 
tation in  the  accompanying  engraving  will  certainly  prove  the 
more  acceptable  to  naturalists.  That  author  had  the  merit 
of  publishing  the  first  account  of  this  species;  and  the  in- 
dividual he  described  was  received  from  that  part  of  Louisi- 
ana which  borders  on  Mexico.  Neither  Latham,  Gmelin, 
nor  Vieillot,  seem  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  bird,  as  they  have  evidently  drawn  on  Buffon  for  what 
diey  have  said  relative  to  it  Hence  it  appears  that  the  swal- 
UnMailed  flycatcher  has  never  been  obtained  from  the  time  of 
QpSbn  to  the  period  of  Major  Long's  expedition  to  the  unex- 
^hved  re^on  it  inhabits.  The  specimen  before  us,  which  is  a 
fiqa  adult  male,  was  shot  by  Mr  Titian  Peale,  on  the  24th  of 
Ajngastf  on  the  Canadian  fork  of  the  Arkansaw  river. 

Although  this  bird  is  very  different  from  the  fork-tailed  fly- 
catcher, yet,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  tail,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  the  common  name,  they  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other,  and,  when  both  are  immature,  some  caution  is  re- 
quired to  avoid  referring  them  to  the  same  species.  Notwith- 
standing this  similarity,  some  authors  have  placed  the  fork- 
tailed  flycatcher  in  their  genus  Tyrannusj  and  the  present 
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bird  in  Muscicapa,  whereas,  from  an  inspection  of  the  bills,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  latter  would  be  still  more  pro- 
perly placed  in  their  genus  Tyrannus,  as  the  form  of  its  bill 
is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  kingbird,  the  type  of  the 
sub-genus. 

The  swallow-tailed  flycatcher,  when  in  full  plumage,  is 
eleven  inches  long.  The  bill  and  feet  are  blackish ;  the  irides 
are  brown  (red,  according  to  authors).  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  is  of  a  light  grey ;  the  back  and  scapulars  are 
dark  cinereous,  tinged  with  reddish  brown ;  the  rump  is  of  the 
same  colour,  but  strongly  tinged  with  black,  and  the  superior 
tail-coverts  are  deep  black ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  milk 
white,  the  flanks  being  tinged  with  red ;  the  inferior  tail-co- 
verts are  pale  rosaceous ;  the  wings  are  brownish  black,  the 
upper  coverts  and  secondaries  being  margined  externally,  and 
at  tip  with  dull  whitish ;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  whitish 
rosaceous ;  the  axillary  feathers,  above  and  beneath,  are  of  a 
vivid  scarlet  colour.  The  tail  is  greatly  elongated  and  exces- 
sively forked  ;  it  is  of  a  deep  velvet  black  colour,  each  feather 
having  the  terminal  margin  of  a  dull  whitish  tint,  and  the 
shafts  white  at  their  bases.  The  three  exterior  feathers  on 
each  side  are  of  a  delicate  pale  rosaceous  colour  on  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  length  from  the  base.  The  external  one  is 
five  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  second  and  third  gradually 
decrease  in  length,  but  the  fourth  is  disproportionately  shorter, 
and  from  this  feather  there  is  again  a  gradual  decrease  to 
the  sixth,  which  is  little  more  than  two  inches  long. 

The  female  of  the  swallow-tailed  flycatcher  is  probably  very 
similar  to  the  male,  but  the  colours  of  the  young  bird  are  much 
less  vivid,  and  the  exterior  tail-feathers  are  much  shorter  than 
those  of  the  adult. 

The  swallow-tailed  flycatcher  is  as  audacious  as  the  king- 
bird, attacking  with  unhesitiiting  intrepidity,  and  turning  th^ 
flight  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Its  note 
consists  of  a  chirping,  sounding  like  tsch,  tsch,  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  prairie  dog  {Arctomys  ludoviciaruzj  Ord),  by 
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which  it  deceived  the  members  of  Long's  party  into  a  belief 
that  they  were  approaching  one  of  the  villages  of  this  animal. 

"  A  note,  like  that  of  the  prairie  dog,"  (writes  Say,)  "  for  a 
moment  induced  the  belief  that  a  village  of  the  marmot  was 
near,  but  we  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  appearance  of  the 
beautiful  Tyrannus  forjicahis  in  full  pursuit  of  a  crow.  Not  at 
first  view  recognising  the  bird,  the  fine  elongated  tail  plumes 
occasionally  diverging  in  a  furcate  manner,  and  again  closing 
together,  to  give  direction  to  the  aerial  evolutions  of  the  bird^ 
■eemed  like  extraneous  processes  of  dried  grass,  or  twigs  of  a 
tree,  adventitiously  attached  to  the  tail,  and  influenced  by  cur- 
rents of  wind.  The  feathered  warrior  flew  forward  to  a  tree, 
whence,  at  our  too  near  approach,  he  descended  to  the  earth, 
at  a  little  distance,  continuing  at  intervals  his  chirping  note. 
This  bird  seems  to  be  rather  rare  in  this  region  ;  and,  as  the 
Tery  powder  within  the  barrels  of  our  guns  was  wet,  we  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  only  a  distant  view  of  it" 

The  range  of  the  swallow-tailed  flycatcher  appears  to  be 
limited  to  the  trans-Mississippian  territories,  lying  on  the 
south-western  frontier  of  the  United  States,  more  especially 
firequenting  the  scanty  forests,  which,  with  many  partial,  and 
often  total  interruptions,  extend  along  the  Arkansaw,  Cana- 
dian, and  Platte  rivers,  where  in  some  districts  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  uncommon. 


ARKANSAW  FLYCATCHER — MUSCICAPA  VERTICALIS. 

Plate  II.    Fio.  2. 

Tyranniu  verticaliB,  Say^  in  Long^s  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ii.  p.  60. — 

Philadelphia  Museum^  No.  6624. 

TYRANSUS  VERTICALIS — Sat. 
Muscicapa  verticalis,  Sonap.  Synop,  p.  67. 

This  bird,  brought  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Major 
Long's  exploring  party,  is  so  closely  allied  to  many  imper- 
Ceelly  described  species  of  the  extensive  genus  to  which  it  be- 
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longB,  that  onuitliologitla,  at  fint  nghty  may  very  tw inaMy 
doobt  iti  pretenaiOTa  to  lank  aa  a  new  qpefliaa»  Biit^  aotwil^ 
^itunAh%g  any  dodbt  that  may  be  produced  by  Ub  aimikaitj  ta 
othen,  it  la  certainly  an  addition  to  the  abeady  nnmevooa  ca- 
talogne  of  flycatchera. 

Tlie  total  length  of  the  Arkanaaw  flycatcher  ia  etg^inchaL 
The  biU  ia  similar  to  ihat  of  the  created  flyeatdiery  bill  ia  flMM 
rounded  aboTe,  and  mora  abruptly  inflected  at  tip»  befaig  rf 
a  blackish  colour,  aa  well  aa  the  feet  The  head  ftbove^  aai 
nucha,  are  pure  pale  plumbeous ;  the  crown  haa  a  rcatrietad 
bright  orange  spot  in  the  middle,  invinble  when  the  ftadMis 
are  at  rest ;  Acre  is  a  dusky  spot  between  the  bill  and  eyes. 
The  cervix  and  back  are  pale  plumbeous,  tinged  with  oKfa- 
ceous,  and  deepening  on  the  rump  almost  to  blacUali,  whUk 
is  the  colour  of  the  superior  tail-covertk  The  chin  is  iidiitiih; 
the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  of  the  aame  coloar 
as  the  head,  but  paler ;  the  remaining  under  aufitoe,  indfr- 
ding  the  inferior  wing  and  tail^coverts,  is  yellow.  The  wiogi 
are  brown,  the  secondaries  being  margined  exteriorly  wiA 
whitish ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  are  whitish  towards 
the  base,  and  near  the  tips  they  are  narrowed ;  the  first  is  re- 
markably 80,  being  almost  falciform.  The  tail  is  of  a  deep 
brown  black  colour,  and  very  slightly  emarginated ;  the  exte- 
rior feather  is  white  on  the  outer  web,  the  shaft  being  white 
on  the  exterior  half,  and  brown  on  the  interior. 

Say  first  described  and  named  this  bird  in  the  second  volome 
of  the  work  above  quoted;  and  he  remarks  that  it  is  allied  to  the 
.  Tyrannus  griseus  and  Tyrannus  sidphuratus  of  Vieillot.  There 
are  many  species  for  which  the  Arkansaw  flycatcher  might  more 
readily  be  mistaken ;  of  these  we  may  mention  the  crested  fly* 
catcher  {Muscicapa  crinita),  so  well  described  and  figured  by 
Wilson  in  his  second  volume ;  and  particularly  the  Musdcaft^ 
ferox^  of  Gmelin,  a  South  American  bird,  the  description  of 

•  *  This  bird  had  been  incorrectly  considered  by  Vieillot,  in  \k\%  Nalwrd  HvM 
of  North  American  Birdt,  at  identical  with  the  Mmcicapa  crimia,  but,  aft^ 
warda  peroaiTinf  it  to  be  a  diatinet  spedea,  he  named  it  T^framiyM/erox,   A  if^ 
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which  i^;ree8  so  well  with  the  species  we  are  now  conndering, 
that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  either.  Our  bird  differs 
from  the  two  latter  by  that  striking  character^  the  white  ex- 
terior web  of  the  outer  tail-feather.  From  the  crinitay  it  may 
more  especially  be  known  by  the  spot  on  the  crown,  which 
does  not  exist  in  that  species ;  by  not  having  the  tail  and  wing- 
feathers  rufous  in  any  part ;  and  by  having  the  primaries  nar- 
rowed at  tip,  while  the  crinita  has  them  quite  large,  entire, 
and  rounded.  On  a  particular  comparison  with  the  ^^rox,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  bill  of  that  bird  is  flattened,  broad,  and 
earinate,  whilst  in  the  verticalis  it  is  almost  rounded  above. 
The  general  colour  of  the  latter  is,  besides,  much  paler,  and 
the  tail  is  less  deeply  emarginated. 

The  Arkansaw  flycatcher  appears  to  inhabit  all  the  region 
extending  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  specimen  we  have 
been  describing  is  a  male,  killed  in  the  beginning  of  July,  on 
the  river  Platte,  a  few  days'  march  from  the  mountains. 


SAY'S  FLYCATCHER.— MUSCICAPA  SAYA Plam  II.  Fio.  3. 

Philaddphia  Musetan,  No.  6831. 
TYBASNULA  SAYA.'SwAiinaH* 

lioKicapa  Saya,  Bonap,  Synop.  p.  67 Tyraimula  pallida,  Sw,  Sytup,  Mtx>  PhSL 

Mag.  Nob  15. — Tyrannula  Saya,  North,  ZooL  il  p.  142. 

We  now  introduce  into  the  Fauna  of  the  United  States  a 
^>ecies  which  is  either  a  nondescript,  or  one  that  has  been  im- 


ifl,  in  the  Philadelphian  Museum,  deaignated  by  the  fanciful  name  of 
mby-croimed  6ycatcher,  (with  thic  Say  compared  his  TjfTonnuM  verticalU  bo- 
lore  ho  stated  it  to  be  new,)  and  in  the  Nevr  Yorlc  Museum  three  spedmeos 
are  exhibited  with  the  erroneous  title  of  whiskered  flycatcher  {Muscicapa  bar- 
haia.) 

*  One  or  two  specimens  of  this  apparently  uncommon  bird  were  procured  by 
the  OTerland  Arctic  expedition,  agreeing  generally  with  the  birds  now  described. 
Mr  Swainson  has  receWed  it  from  Mexico. — Ed. 
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■pioptaAj  named :  and  I  dedicate  it  to  my  friend  Thomas  Say, 
amtimlbt  of  whom  America  may  justly  be  proud,  and  whose 
talents  kbd  knowledge  are  only  equalled  by  his  modesty.  The 
q;)edmen  sow  before  us  is  a  male,  ELot  by  Mr  T.  Peale,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  near  the  Arkansaw  river,  about  twenty  miles 
fimn  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

We  <unot  be  perfectly  sure  that  tliis  flycatcher  has  not 
hentofore  been  noticed,  since  we  find  in  the  books,  two  short 
and  ancetential  descriptiong  which  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
aate  U, 'One  of  these  is  theMuscicapa  oiteiira  of  l^atham,  {duAj 
flycatcher  of  his  Synojisis,)  from  the  Sandwich  Islands;  but, 
beudeathe  difference  of  the  tail-feathers,  described  as  acute  in 
that  bird«  the  locality  decides  against  its  identity  with  oun. 
Tba  odiec  description  is  that  of  a  bird  from  Cayenne,  the 
Hktcid^  obscura  of  VieiUot,*  given  by  that  author  as  very 
£itiiiat  from  Latham's,  although  he  has  applied  the  same 
name  ta  it)  no  doubt  inadvertently.  This  may  possibly  be  our 
bird ;  ba^  even  in  tliis  case,  the  name  we  have  chosen  niU 
necessarily  be  retained,  as  that  of  obscura  attaches  to  La- 
tham's species  by  the  right  of  priority. 

This  flycatcher  strongly  resembles  the  common  pevte 
(Mutdcapa  fused),  but  differs  from  that  familiar  bird  by  the 
very  remarkable  form  of  the  bill ;  by  the  colour  of  the  plumage* 
which  vei^es  above  on  cinnamon  brown,  instead  of  greentab) 
and  beneath  is  cinereous  and  rufous,  instead  of  yellovisH 
ochreous;  and  by  the  proportional  length  of  the  primary 
feathers,  the  first  being  longer  than  the  sixth  in  our  biidi 
whereas  it  b  shorter  in  the  pewee. 

The  total  length  of  Say's  flycatcher  is  seven  inches ;  tba 
bill  is  long,  straight,  and  remarkably  flattened;  the  upper 
mandible  is  blackish,  and  but  very  slightly  emai^nated ;  tbe 
lower  mandible  is  much  dilated,  and  pale  horn  colour  on  tbe 
disk.  The  feet  are  blackish ;  the  irides  are  brown.  The  ge* 
neral  colour  of  the  whole  upper  parts  is  dull  cinnamon  brovm 

■  AbMC  Dirt,  ififot.  JVbt.  szi.  p.  451. 
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daricer  ob  the  head ;  the  plumage  at  base  is  of  a  lead  colour. 
The  throat  and  breast  are  of  the  same  dull  cinnamon  tint, 
gradually  passing  into  pale  rufous  towards  the  belly,  which  is 
entirely  of  the  latter  colour;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  rufous.  The  primaries  are  dusky,  tinged 
with  cinnamon,  and  having  brown  shafts ;  they  are  consider- 
i^Iy  paler  beneath.  The  first  primary  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
dborter  than  the  second,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  third ; 
the  third  is  longest ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  gradually  decrease, 
and  the  sixth  is  decidedly  shorter  than  the  first  The  tail  is 
bundly  emarginated,  and  of  a  blackish  brown  colour. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  habits  of  this  flycatcher,  except 
what  has  been  communicated  by  Mr  T.  Peale,  from  his  ma- 
miscript  notes.  The  bird  had  a  nest  in  July,  the  time  when  it 
was  obtained ;  its  voice  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
pewee,  and  first  called  attention  to  its  nest,  which  was  built  on 
m  tree,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  moss  and  clay,  with  a  few 
blades  of  dried  grass  occasionally  interwoven.  The  young 
birds  were,  at  that  season,  just  ready  to  fly. 
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I  Anurleait  OmMolngy,  i.  p.  126.  pi.  &,  Sg.  S.  for  Ihi^  iuIp MaUeilUifc 

,  Zhm.  S^it.  i.  p.  33S,  up.  4S.      Gaul  Sytt.   I  p.  9S5,  sp.  48. — S;Ma 

<n|pilu*,  Lath.  Ivi.  p.  546,  ip.  153.      Temm.  Man.  d'Orn.  p.  239.      Ranaai, 

Eltm.  di  Zool.  iiL  put  b,  p.  10^,  pL  16,  fig.  a — Hrgului  cruotiu,  Bof,  Sy. 

p.    79,  «p.    9.      Aldr.    Om.   ii.  p.   G4B.       MIH.  On   p.   163,  pL  43.       VirS. 

ur.  Bia.  iTJTitl.  Ifot.  nil.  p.  420 — Rfgului  vulg»ri«,  StrpAmt,  CwJ.  i-f 

iw'i  ZncL  ».  p.  ^!•S,  pi.  59. — Pinu  dkndulD,  Ri^ui  crisUtui  vnlgo  dirli, 

in.  Av.  iii.  p.  579,  >p.  IT— Lb  RoidlFt,  Otrardin,  Tahl.  Bkm.  iTOnh  i.  j. 

J,  ip.  26,  pi.  la,  (nut  of  Buff.  Oil.   r.  pL  363,  pL  16,  Gg.  2,  nor  PI  £iL 

6Qli  Sg.  3,  vhurh  rept««[i(  Syliia  ignlupilla  of  .BnAm.) — lUgolo,  SRhu  dq|Ii 

luvelli,  ir.   pL  390 GoM-crHled  Wren,  £a(A.  Byn.  Ii.  put  2,  p.  aOS,  ip.  Hi. 

FrTm-Brit.  ZaJ.  ip.  Ifl3.      PtMn.  Anl.  ZeeL  sp.  aH  .—GoXira-aowBti  Vta, 
Ed<e.  Glean,  v.  p.  95,  pL  254,  lower  fig.  ou  ~ 

TH^aNbt  No.  TM>,.faMK 


Parwdtndnat^atTaLLp.  1S7.  '   ' 

TVo  difitiDCt  species  of  gold-crest  have  been,  until  lately, 
considered  by  naturalists  as  but  one.  Are  tliey  botb  iuLalut- 
ants  of  this  continent?  and,  if  not,  which  is  the  Ameticaa 
species  ?  These  questions  cannot  be  readily  answered,  since 
we  have  nothing  better  than  negative  evidence  to  offer  relatin 
to  the  first  Tbe  present  female,  however,  is  deduve  as  ta 
which  of  them  inhabits  this  country,  and  we  have  thereftm 
concluded,  that  the  faithful  representation  in  the  accompanying 
plate  will  be  acceptable  to  ornithologists.  A  slight  inspection 
of  this  specimen  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  female  of 
the  Jtefftdus  criitatut ;  and,  should  the  Reffultu  itfnicapilbu, 

*  For  the  dlitloctioDS  of  tha  AmertcBn  bird,  and  the  troe  A  enifoAu,  h  » 
noted  BboTt.  The  Ftiact  of  Muiignkno  !■  now  amn  of  the  diitltictiona  b*- 
Iveen  the  Amrrlcui  ud  Briilih  ipeclea,  which  he  will  himself  detKll  bemft«. 
The  R.  ignicapiBiit  btu  not  yet  been  diieovered  In  Americ*.  uniea  the  Kd 
wbieb  Mr  Audubon  hu  Sgared  u  if.  Cuvaii  maj  prOTe  to  be  It;  bat  wbid 
It  li  impoolbla  to  determine  from  the  plate  alone Ed. 
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ooDtnury  to  our  expectations,  also  prove  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
this  conntry,  it  will  appear,  along  with  its  mate,  in  another 
volume  of  this  work.  All  the  ornithologists  state,  that  the 
latter  is  a  native  of  this  continent,  whilst  they  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  Regulus  cristatus^  which,  if  not  the  only  indi- 
genous, is  certainly  the  more  common  species.  This  error 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Vieillot,  who,  considering  the 
two  species  as  but  one,  probably  was  not  careful  in  selecting 
the  individual  from  which  his  drawing  was  made;  he  may, 
therefore,  have  chosen  an  European  bird,  and  unluckily  of  the 
either  species,  as  both  are  found  in  Europe. 

However  this  may  be,  his  figure  is  certainly  that  of  the  iff- 
mcapillus  ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  his  short  description 
of  the  female  can  only  apply  to  the  female  of  the  cristatusj 
which  corroborates  my  opinion.  In  the  (French)  New  Du> 
tionary  of  Natural  History^  Vieillot  distinguishes  two  varieties 
of  Regvlus  cristatus,  and  again  describes  the  ignicapiUm  as  the 
one  he  saw  in  America.  If  this  observation  could  be  relied 
upon,  we  should  admit  that  both  species  are  inhabitants  of  this 
country^  although  the  present,  which  must  be  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  is  certainly  not  the  ignicapiUus. 

I  agree  with  Ray,  Vieillot,  and  other  authors,  and  dissent 
firom  Linn£,  Latham,  Wilson,  and  Temminck,  respecting  the 
propriety  of  placing  these  birds  in  a  separate  genus  from 
Sylvia^  and  I  have  therefore  changed  the  generic  name  adopt- 
ed by  Wilson.  This  genus  forms  a  link  intermediate  to  the 
genera  Sylvia  and  Pants*  It  is  small  both  in  the  number  and 
size  of  its  species,  consisting  of  the  two  smallest  of  the  Euro- 
pean birds,  one  of  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article ;  an 
American  species,  the  ruby*crowned  gold-crest,  (Regvlus  caUnr- 
dvlus^)  so  well  figured  and  described  by  Wilson;  and  a  fourth 
from  Asia. 

The  most  obvious  characters  that  distinguish  the  genus 
Regulus  from  Sylvia  are,  the  bill  remarkably  slender  through- 
out, and  two  small  decomposed  feathers,  directed  forwards  so 
as  to  cover  the  nostrils. 
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The  haUti  of  ike  gold-craeti  reeemUe^  fai 
thoee  of  the  titmoiue.  They  ddight  ineoU  wtmAtBtf  uai 
then  often  perch  on  erergreen  trees.  They  diqpky  pm$ 
activity  and  agility  in  search  of  their  food,  bdng  aluiest  md^ 
stsntly  in  motion,  hopping  from  branch  to  bianch,  or  HJibim 
on  trees,  frequently  with  the  head  deiiimiMh  sfiarrhing  iho 
chinks  of  the  bark  for  theirprey.*  These  little  bndSooBUMMl^ 
feed  on  the  smallest  insects,  wUch  they  esitdi  adimtly  wkila  sa 
the  wing.  In  the  winter,  they  seek  them  in  thcar  rftresi^ 
where  they  lie  torpid  or  dead.  They  are  also  very  expert  li 
finding  larvm  and  all  sorts  of  snmll  wornis^  of  which  they  ars 
so  fimd  as  to  gorge  themselYes  exceedUngly.  Doring  8iimme% 
they  occanonally  eat  little  berries  and  small  grains.  Inaiitam% 
they  are  fiU,  and  fit  for  the  table,  notwithstanding  their  very 
diminutiYe  siie.  The  species  we  are  describing,  is  found  m 
great  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuremberg^  in  Oei^ 
many,  and  s<dd  in  the  markets  of  that  city,  where  tiiey  eoai- 
mand  a  high  price. 

Wilson,  in  his  account  of  the  present  species,  obsenres^  Ast 
*<  the  very  accurate  description  given  by  the  Count  de  Buffnii 
agrees,  in  every  respect,  with  ours."  Notwithstanding  thii 
observation,  BufTon's  plate  and  description  designate  the  igffd' 
captHus  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  whilst  those  of  Wilsos 
are  intended  for  the  cristatus. 

This  statement  of  Wilson,  joined  to  the  testimony  of  Vieil- 
lot,  would  have  led  us  to  believe  the  ignicapiUus  to  be  as 
American  bird,  if  Wilson's  plate,  and  more  especially  lus  de- 
scription, as  well  as  the  inspection  of  the  very  individual  he 
delineated,  and  a  hundred  others,  had  not  confirmed  our  own 
belief.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  extraordinary,  that  so 
diminutive  a  being  should  extend  its  range  so  widely,  as  to 
participate  equally  in  the  bounties  of  two  continents ;  and  thst 
another,  so  closely  allied  to  it,  as  to  be  generally  mistaken  for 
a  mere  variety,  should  be  limited  in  its  wanderings  by  the 
boundaries  of  but  one. 

That  the  reader  may  be  assured  of  the  specific  difiierenoe 
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between  these  two  birds,  I  add  a  short  comparatiye  description. 
The  Beffuhts  cristatm  has  the  bill  very  feeble,  and  quite  subu- 
late; whilst  that  of  the  ignicapillus  is  also  subulate,  but  is 
wider  at  base.  The  cheeks  of  the  former  are  pure  cinereous, 
without  any  white  lines,  having  only  a  single  blackish  one 
through  the  eye ;  those  of  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  black 
line  through  the  eye,  have  a  pure  white  one  above,  and  an- 
other below,  whence  Temminck  calls  it  Roitelet  triple  bandeau. 
The  English  name  also  may  be  derived  from  this  character,  or 
the  bird  may  rather  be  called  fire-crowned  gold-crest,  from  its 
Latin  name.  The  crest  of  the  male  golden-crowned  gold-crest 
18  yellowish  orange,  that  of  the  fire-crowned  is  of  the  most 
▼ivid  orange ;  but  the  most  obvious  difference  is  between  the 
females,  that  of  the  golden-crowned  having  a  lemon  yellow 
erest,  which,  in  the  female  of  its  congener,  is  orange,  like  that 
of  the  male,  only  much  less  vivid.  The  cheek  bands  of  the 
female  fire-crowned  are  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  in  its  mate ; 
thus  the  female  of  this  species  resembles  the  male  golden- 
crowned,  than  which  the  colours  of  its  crest  are  not  less  bril- 
liant If,  to  these  traits,  we  add,  that  the  latter  is  a  little 
larger,  we  shall  complete  the  enumeration  of  their  differences. 

The  two  species  are  also  somewhat  distinguished  by  their 
manner  of  living.  The  golden-crowned  gold-crest  associates 
in  small  bands,  consisting  of  a  whole  family,  whilst  the  fire- 
crowned  is  only  observed  in  pairs.  The  latter  is  more  shy, 
and  frequents  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees;  whereas  the 
former  is  more  generally  observed  amongst  low  branches  and 
bushes ;  the  voice  of  the  fire-crowned  gold-crest  is  also  stronger. 
Their  nests,  however,  are  both  of  the  same  admirable  construc- 
tion, having  the  entrance  on  the  upper  part ;  but  the  eggs  are 
different  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  fire-crowned  are  fewer  in 
number. 

The  female  golden-crowned  gold-crest  is  three  inches  and 
three  quarters  long,  and  six  in  extent.  The  bill  is  black ;  the 
feet  dusky ;  the  toes  and  nails  wax  colour ;  the  irides  are  dark 
brown.     The  frontlet  is  dull  whitish  gprey,  extending  in  a  line 
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over  and  beyond  the  eye ;  above  this  is  a  wide  black  line,  con- 
fluent on  the  front,  enclosing  on  the  crown  a  wide  longitudinal 
space  of  lemon  yellow,  erectile,  slender  feathers,  with  dis- 
united webs ;  a  dusky  line  passes  through  the  eye,  beneath 
which  is  a  cinereous  line,  margined  below  by  a  narrow  dusky 
one.  The  cervix  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  dull  olive 
green,  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  rump.  The  whole  infe- 
rior surface  is  whitish ;  the  feathers,  like  those  of  the  superior 
surface,  being  blackish-plumbeous  at  base.  The  lesser  and 
middling  wing-coverts  are  dusky,  margined  with  olive  green, 
and  tipped  with  whitish ;  the  gpreater  coverts  are  dusky,  the 
outer  ones  immaculate,  the  inner  ones  have  white  tips,  which 
form  a  band  on  the  wings.  The  inferior  wing-coverts,  and  all 
the  imder  surface  of  the  wings,  are  more  or  less  whitish  grey; 
the  primaries  are  dusky,  with  a  narrow  greenish  yellow  outer 
margin,  wider  at  base,  and  attenuated  to  the  tip,  where  it  is 
obsolete.  The  secondaries  are  dusky ;  on  the  outer  web,  they 
are  whitish  near  the  base,  then  black,  then  with  a  greenish 
yellow  margin,  extending  nearly  to  the  tip ;  the  margin  of  the 
inner  web  is  white ;  the  secondaries  nearest  to  the  body  are, 
moreover,  whitish  on  the  terminal  margin.  The  tail  is  emar- 
ginated ;  the  feathers  are  dusky  olive  green  on  the  margin  of 
the  outer  web ;  the  inner  margins,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  middle  ones,  are  whitish. 

Until  their  first  moult,  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  much 
like  the  adult  female,  except  in  being  destitute  of  the  yellow 
spot  on  the  crest,  which  is  greenish  olive.  In  this  state,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  seen  here,  as  they  breed  farther  to  the  north, 
and  moult  before  their  arrival  in  the  autumn. 
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YELLOW-HEADED  TROOPIAL ICTERUS  ICTEROCEPHA- 

LUS.— Plats  IIL  Fio.  1,  Malk  ;  Fio.  2,  Female. 

Orioliis  leterooephaloiy  Linn.  Sj^9L  i.  p.  163,  sp.  16.  GnuL  SytL  i.  p.  392,  sp. 
16.  XoM.  LuL  p.  183,  sp.  32,  male. — Icterus  Icterocephalus,  DawHn,  Om,  ii. 
p.  337,  sp.  9,  male.— Pendulinus  Icterocephalus,  VieilL  Now.  IHct.  d'Hist.  Nat. 
▼.  p.  31 7>  male.  -  Ictenis  Xantliorxius  Icterocephalus  Cayanensis,  ^n«».  Av.  ii.  p. 
lS49ip.S7,  pL  18,  fig.  4,  male. — Cornix  atra ;  capite,  coHo,  pectoreque  flaris, 
JDtfkwmlKrt  iVbBw  Comm.  Ac.  Sc.  Petrop,  xi.  p.  435,  pL  15,  fig.  7,  male. — Lea 
jQriAi  JMUBM,  Btff.  Ott.  iii.  p.  250,  male — Carouge  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  PL  EnL 
..*— Ydlow-lieaded  Starling,  Edw.  Glean,  iii.  p.  241,iii>L  323,  male. — 
Oriole,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  part  2,  p.  441,  sp.  30,  male.  PhiL  ilfataeicm, 
■IMS,  mile;  No.  1529,  female^ 

lU 

AGLAIUS  ICTEROCEPUALUS-Jkxavn.* 

(sab.  gen.  Xantborous)  xanthocephalus,  JBonap.  Synop.  p.  52.-^AgIaias 
zanthoeephalus.  North.  ZooL  iL  p.  281. 

Although  this  species  has  long  been  known  to  naturalists 
an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  and  its  name  introduced 
into  all  their  works,  yet  they  have  given  us  no  other  informa- 
tion conoeming  it,  than  that  it  is  black,  with  a  yellow  head  and 
Hsdr  It  was  added  to  the  Fauna  of  the  United  States  by  the 
expedition  of  Major  Long  to  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 

The  female  has  been  hitherto  entirely  unknown,  and  all  the 
dgmes  yet  given  of  the  male  being  extremely  imperfect,  from 
dbe  eircomstance  of  their  having  been  drawn  from  wretchedly 
\lftdkd  specimens,  we  may  safely  state,  that  this  sex  also  is, 
like  first  time,  represented  with  a  due  degree  of  accuracy 
4tt  plate.     The  figures  published  by  Edwards  and  Bufibn 


F;i*  Tter»  retained  what  appcan  to  lie  the  old  apjedfic  name  for  this  bird,  and 

^^rihfili  aleo  aeems  to  be  the  view  of  oar  anther.     Another  has  been  selected  in  the 

jtaijgm  2Sooiogjtt  where  this  bird  is  described  from  species  obtained  daring  the 

iiil  CKpedHion.     It  is  mentioned  as  reaching  the  Sasluushewan  about  the  20th  of 

May,  abd,  being  eren  more  nameroos  than  the  redwings,  commits  great  havoc 

dM  eom-lields. — En. 
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approach  the  nearest  to  the  real  magnitude;  but  they  are 
mere  masses  of  black,  surmounted  by  a  yellow  cap :  those  of 
Brisson  and  others  are  considerably  smaller. 

As  that  striking  character,  the  white  spot  on  the  wing,  is 
neither  indicated  in  the  figure,  nor  description  of  any  author, 
we  might  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  our  spedes  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  South  American,  if  a  close  comparison  of  the 
two  had  not  proved  their  identity.  Another  circumstance  might 
have  been  equally  deceptive  :   Brisson,  who  gave  the  first  ac- 
count of  this  bird,  from  a  Cayenne  specimen  sent  to  Reaumur^s 
Museum,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  all  subsequent 
authors,  states  its  length  to  be  less  than  seven  inches,  a  size 
considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the  living  bird.     Had  this  ad- 
measurement been  taken  from  a  recent  specimen,  we  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  believe  our  bird  distinct ;  but  as  he  had  only 
a  dried  skin,  and  as  Buffon's  figure  represents  a  nearer  approadi 
to  the  size  of  nature,  we  conclude  that  Brisson's  estimate  is  not 
to  be  implicitly  relied  upon.     Viellot,  who  never  saw  the  bird, 
states  the  length  to  be  six  inches  and  a  half,  and  refers  it  to 
his  genus  Peiidulinus^  but  it  certainly  belongs  to  his  genus 
Agelaius, 

The  male  yellow-headed  troopial  is  ten  inches  and  a  half 

long.     The  bill  is  dark  horn  colour,  and  formed  exactly  like 

that  of  the  red-winged  troopial.     The  feet  are  black;  the 

irides,  dark  brown.     The  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast,  are 

brilliant  orange  yellow,  more  vivid  and  sericeous  on  the  head, 

and  terminating  in  a  point  on  the  belly ;  the  feathers  around 

the  base  of  the  bill,  the  chin,  and  a  wide  stripe  passing  from 

the  bill  through  the  eye,  are  black.     The  remaining  parts, 

excepting  some  feathers  of  the  belly,  and  some  of  the  under 

tail-coverts,  which  are  yellow  at  base,  are  glossy  black,  very 

slightly  tinged  with  brownish.     Some  of  the  exterior  wiog- 

coverts  are  pure  white,  with  black  tips,  constituting  two  very 

remarkable  white  spots  on  the  wing,  the  larger  of  which  is 

formed  by  the  greater  coverts  of  the  primaries,  and  the  smaller 

one  by  the  middling  coverts.     The  first,  second,  and  third 
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primariea,  are  longest  and  equal.  The  tail  is  foar  inches  loa^, 
slightly  rounded,  the  two  middle  feathers  being  somewhat 
shorter  than  those  immediately  adjoining.  This  character 
Wilson  remarked  in  the  red-winged  troopial  i  tmd,  as  other 
notable  traits  are  common  to  both  species,  we  must  regard 
them,  not  only  as  congeneric,  but  aa  very  closely  allied  species 
of  tlie  same  subgenus.  They  differ,  however,  in  colour,  and 
the  yellow-beaded  troopiat  is  larger,  having  the  bill,  feet,  and 
claws  consequently  stronger,  and  the  first  primary  longer  than 
the  second  and  third,  or  at  least  as  long ;  whereas,  in  the  red- 
winged,  the  third  is  the  longest. 

The  female  of  our  troopinl  is  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  long, 
a  size  remarkably  inferior  to  that  of  the  male,  and  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  difference  existing  between  the  sexes  of 
the  red-winged  troopial.  The  bill  and  feet  are  proportionally 
smaller  than  tliose  of  the  male,  the  feet  being  blackish ;  the 
irides  are  dark  brown.  The  genera!  colour  is  uniform  dark 
brown,  a  shade  lighter  on  the  margin  of  each  feather.  The 
firontlet  is  greyish  ferruginous,  as  well  as  a  line  over  the  eye, 
confluent  on  the  auricles,  with  a  broad  line  of  the  same  colour 
passing  beneath  the  eye,  inchiding  a  blackish  space  varied 
with  greyish.  An  abbreyiated  blackish  line  proceeds  from  each 
side  of  the  lower  mandible ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  whitish ; 

the  breast  is  a  large  rounded  patch,  of  a  pretty  vivid  yel- 
low, occupying  nearly  all  its  surbce,  and  extending  a  little  or 
the  neck.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  beginning  of 
the  belly,  the  featliers  are  skirted  with  white.  The  form  of 
the  nings  ami  tail  is  the  same  aa  in  the  male ;  the  wings  are 
bnmaculnte. 

The  young  of  this  species  are  very  similar  to  the  female ; 
the  young  male  gradnally  changing  to  the  rich  adult  covering. 

Ilie  yellow-headed  troopials  assemble  in  dense  flocks,  which, 

all  their  varied  movements  and  evolutions,  present  appear- 
tneta  similar  to  those  of  the  red-winged,  which  haye  been  so 
veil  described  by  Wilson.  Tliey  arc  much  on  the  ground, 
fke  the  cow  troopiat  (cow  bunting  o(  Wilson) ;  on  dissection, 
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their  stomachs  have  been  found  filled  with  fragments  of  snttll 
insects,  which  seem  to  constitute  their  chief  food^  though 
doubtless  they  also  feed  on  vegetable  substances.  Their  notes 
resemble  those  of  the  red-winged  troopial,  but  are  more  mu- 
sical. The  range  of  the  yellow-headed  troopial  is  very  ex- 
tensive, as  it  is  found  from  Cayenne  to  the  river  Missouri; 
although  it  passes  £Eir  north  in  the  western  region,  yet  it  does 
not  visit  the  settled  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  fine  specimens  represented  in  our  plate  were  killed 
near  the  Pawnee  villages,  on  the  river  Platte,  where  they 
were  seen  in  grest  numbers  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
males  and  females  were  sometimes  observed  in  separate  flocks. 

We  adopt  the  genus  Icterus^  nearly  as  it  was  established  by 
Brisson,  and  accepted  by  Daudin  and  Temminck.     Authors 
have  variously  estimated  this  genus,  both  in  regard  to  its  de- 
nomination and  limits.     One  of  Wilson's  most  important  no- 
menclatural  errors  consisted  in  placing  one  of  the  species  under 
the  genus  Stumus,  with  which  it  has  but  little  similarity,  if  we 
except  some  of  its  habits,  and  particularly  its  gregarious  dis- 
position.    Linne  considered  these  birds  as  Orioli^  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  Gmelin  and  Latham,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
markable difference  existing  between  them  and  the  Oriolus 
galhula  of  Europe,  the  type  of  that  genus.     Illiger,  and  some 
other  naturalists,  considering  that  bird  a  Coracias^  appropriated 
the  name  of  Orlolus  to  our  Icterus^  and  separated  from  it  the 
largest  species,  which  he  called  Cassici,     Linne  had  declared 
all  generic  names  previously  given  to  arts,  diseases,  &c.  to  be 
inadmissible  in  natural  history  ;  Illiger,  on  that  principle,  alto- 
gether rejected  the  name  Icterus,  as  being  pre-occupied  by  ^ 
disease.     This  may  account  for  the  introduction  of  new  name* 
for  genera,  one  of  which,  at  least,  ought  to  have  retained  i^ 
first  appellation.     Vieillot,  however,  would  have  caused  le^^ 
confusion,  if  he  liad  adopted  the  name  of  Icterus,  (which,  \\i  '^^ 
Saxicola,  and  all  other  names  of  that  class,  we  do  not  thi:^^*^ 
objectionable,)  instead  of  Agelaius,  Peiidulinus,  or  Yphant^^ 
three  of  his  four  genera  corresponding  to  our  Icterus.     But,    ^ 
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^Hfte  latter  name  was  coDsidered  as  utterly  iiiadmiBsible,  we  see 
^^»o  reasoD  why  be  did  not  accept  tliat  of  XanthomuSi  applied 
to  this  genus  by  Pallas. 

All  the  species  of  troopial  are  peculiar  to  America.  We 
divide  tiiem  into  four  subgenera,  the  present  bird  belonging  to 
the  second,  to  which  we  apply  the  name  of  Xantliomm,  The 
species  of  this  subgenus  are  peculiarly  social  in  their  disposi- 
tions, and  their  associations  are  not  liable  to  interruption  from 
the  influence  of  love  itself.  Not  only  do  many  individuals  of 
the  same  family  combine  and  labour  in  concert,  but  they  also 
unite  with  very  different  species.  Their  aspect  is  animated, 
and  their  movements  are  quick,  bold,  and  vigorous ;  they  fly 
rapidly,  at  a  good  height,  and  are  much  attached  to  the  places 
of  their  birth.  Their  song  is  a  kind  of  whistling;  they  walk 
with  the  body  nearly  erect,  with  a  slightly  hurried  step,  and 
are  seen  sitting  on  the  ground,  or  perched  on  the  branches  of 
trees.  They  seek  no  concealment,  and  never  enter  the  woods, 
though  ihey  are  very  careful  to  construct  their  nests  in  a  safe 
otuation.  The  troopials  eat  no  fruits,  but  derive  their  subsbt- 
ence  from  insects,  worms,  grains,  andsmaU  seeds.  They  leave 
the  temperate  climates  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  are 

Iiongst  the  first  birds  of  passage  that  return  with  the  spring. 
fe; 
I  WAS  BO  fortunate  as  to  obtain  this  undescribed  little  war- 
w  in  a  small  wood  near  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  at  which  season  ornithologists  would  do  well  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  passenger  warblers,  whose  stay  in 
-  thia  ridnity  is  frequently  limited  to  a  very  few  days. 


-SYLVIA  MARlTiMA. 
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Judgiog  by  dke  imalogical  rules  of  our  aoieseei  das  bird  ■ 
BO  other  thaa  tke  female  of  Wilson's  Cape  May  waibkr,  Ito 
appearance  is  so  different  from  the  male  hedeaeribed,  lliflttbe 
specific  identity  k  sot  ceoognised  at  first  sight ;  but,  by  care- 
folly  comparing  the  two  specimens^  a  correspondence  in  the 
least  variable  characters  may  readily  be  perceivied,  espedatty 
in  the  remarkable  slendemess  of  the  bill,  which  diatingdaheB 
the  Cape  May  from  all  other  resembling  species  of  North 
American  warblers. 

Wilson  has  given  no  information  relative  to  the  history  and 
habits  of  this  spedes,  having  never  procured  more  than  a  mak 
specimen ;  and  we  hare  equally  to  regret,  that,  having  obtained 
but  a  single  female,  we  are  unable  to  supply  the  defideneyj 
even  in  regard  to  its  song. 

The  female  Cape  May  warbler  isfour  inches  and  diree  qpn- 
ters  long,  and  more  than  eight  in  extent  The  bill  is  dendO) 
delicate,  and  slightly  curved,  being  black,  as  weU  as  the  feet 
The  irides  are  dark  brown ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  olire 
cinereous,  each  feather  having  a  small  blackish  spot  on  the  mid- 
dle. A  yellow  line  extends  from  the  bill  over  the  eye,  and  is  pro- 
longed in  an  obsolete  trace  around  the  auditory  region,  thence 
returning  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  A  blackish  line  passes 
through  the  eye,  which  is  circumscribed  by  a  whitish  circle ;  the 
cheeks  are  dull  cinereous,  with  very  small  pale  spots ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  neck  and  of  the  body  are  olive  cinereous,  tinged  m\h 
more  cinereous  on  the  neck,  and  with  yellow  olive  on  the  rump. 
The  chin  is  whitish  ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  flanks  are  wliitisbj 
slightly  tinged  with  yellowish,  each  feather  having  a  blackish 
spot  on  the  middle ;  the  belly  is  immaculate  ;  the  vent  and  in- 
ferior tail-coverts  are  shaded  in  the  middle  of  each  feather 
with  dusky.  The  smaller  wing- coverts  are  dull  olive  green, 
blackish  in  the  centre ;  the  middling  wing-coverts  are  black, 
margined  exteriorly,  and  tipped  with  pure  white ;  the  greater 
wing-coverts  are  blackish,  margined  with  olive  white ;  the  f^' 
maries  are  dusky,  finely  edged  with  bright  olive  green  on  the 
exterior  web,  obsolete  on  that  of  the  first  primary,  which  is  ^^ 
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the  same  length  as  the  fourth ;  the  second  and  third  are  long- 
est, and  but  little  longer  than  the  fourth.  The  tail  is  slightly 
emarghfiated,  the  feathers  being  dusky,  edged  with  bright  olive 
green  on  the  exterior  side,  and  with  white  on  the  interior;  the 
two  or  three  exterior  feathers  on  each  side  have  a  pure  white 
spot  on  their  inner  webs  near  the  tip. 

The  female  Gape  May  warbler  may  be  very  easily  mistaken 
for  an  imperfect  Sylvia  coronata^  of  which  four  or  five  nominal 
species  have  already  been  made.  The  striking  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  young,  and  to  the  autumnal  condition  of  the  plu- 
mage in  that  species,  requires  a  few  comparative  observations 
to  prevent  their  being  confounded  together.  The  present  bird 
18  smaller  than  the  coronatoj  with  a  more  slender,  and  rather 
more  elongated  bill;  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  the  yellow 
spot  on  the  head,  as  well  as  of  the  yellow  on  the  rump,  which 
18  a  striking  character  of  the  coranata  in  all  its  states,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  English  name  adopted  by  Wilson. 

The  colour  of  the  outer  edging  of  the  win^  and  tail  feathers 
IS  a  very  good  distinctive  mark;  in  the  maritima  it  is  oUve 
green,  whilst  in  the  coranata  it  is  white.  The  white  spot  on 
the  inner  webs  of  the  exterior  tail  feathers,  is  also  four  times 
larger  in  the  coronata  than  in  the  maritima. 
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GREAT  CROW  BLACKBIRD.-.QUISCALUS  MAJOR. 
/  Plate  IV.  Fig.  1,  Mali.     Fig.  2,  Fkmaue* 

QniicalaB  major,  VieSL  Now*,  Diet,  d*Hitt  Nat.  xzviiL  p.  487* — Gncok  qnis- 
cali^  Ord,  Joum.  Acad,  Nat,  Se.  Philad.  i.  p.  253. — Gncnla  biritm,  TfiZmii 
Am.  Orni.  rl.  Index,  p.  8. — Gracula  quiacalt,  the  purple  jackdaw  of  the  sn- 
eoaat,  Bartram,  TraveU,  p.  290. — ^Corvas  Mexicanns?  GwteL  Sytt.  i.  p.  Sl&twp. 
42.  Lath.  JM.  p.  164,  sp.  36,  male. — Corviu  nnoe?  GmeL  SysL  I  p.  375, 
ip.  44.  Lath.  Ind.  p.  164,  sp.  37,  female.— Pica  Blezicaiia  major?  Briis.  At, 
ii.  p.  49»  sp.  4,  male. — Pica  Mexicaaa  minor?  BrUg.  Av.  ii.  p.  44«  sp.  5,  female. 
— L'Hodiaiia?  Jhj^.  Ois,  iii.  p.  103,  male.— U  Zano^?  Buff.  Oi;  iii.  p.  106, 
female. — Mmiraii  eww?  Lath.  Syn.  L  p.  896,  tip,  34,  male. — Lener  Mexican 
crow?  LaHL  J^ftu  L  p.  397,  sp.  36,  femalei-i-Hoeitianatl,  aeu  magniu  Stumoi? 
Hemand.  SUA  Am.  Nov.  Hitp,  p.  21,  mab-^l^nmalioei?  Hemand.  Hid,  A*, 

Nov,  Hist,  p.  8S^  female. — Hoitzanatl?  Rap,  Syn.  Ac.  p.  162,  male Tzana- 

hoei,  wu  pica  ModcaBa  Hemandesii?  Bay,  Sym,  Av,  p.  162,  female.     Jmiadd- 
phia  Muteum,  No.  1598,  male ;  No.  1583,  fenik. 

■ 

QUISCALV8  irjJOX.— ViBiLLOT. 
Qniicalas  major,  Bonap.  SyjMp,  p.  54. 

No  part  of  natural  history  has  been  more  confused  than  that 
relating  to  North  and  South  American  birds  of  black  plumage; 
which  is  by  no  means  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  they 
are  chiefly  destitute  of  coloured  markings,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  admitted  species  are  founded  on  the  short  and  in- 
exact descriptions  of  travellers,  who  have  neglected  to  observe 
their  forms,  habits,  and  characters.  But  little  aid  has  bees 
derived  from  the  wretched  plates  hitherto  given,  for  thejr  seM 
better  suited  to  increase  the  confusion  than  to  exemplify  Ae 
descriptions  to  M^hich  they  are  annexed,  and  every  succeeding 
compiler  has  aggravated,  rather  than  diminished,  this  compli- 
cation of  error.  It  is,  therefore,  solely  by  a  studious  attention 
to  nature,  that  we  can  extricate  these  species  from  the  uncer- 
tainty involving  them,  and  place  them  in  a  distinct  and  cog- 
nizable situation.  With  these  views  we  now  give  a  faithful 
representation  of  both  sexes  of  the  great  crow  blackbird,  drawn 


Ill 
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by  that  zealous  observer  of  nature,  and  skilful  artist,  Mr  John 
J.  Audubon,  and  hope  thereby  to  remove  all  doubt  relative  to 
this  interesting  species. 

For  the  same  purpose  we  give  in  the  following  plate  a 
figure  of  the  female  common  crow  blackbird,  which  differs  so 
little  from  its  mate  (admirably  represented  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wilson's  Ornithology),  that  it  would  be  otherwise  unne- 
cessary. This  measure,  we  believe,  will  be  acceptable  to  or- 
nithologists, as  it  furnishes  them  with  means  of  comparing  the 
females  of  both  the  species  in  question,  whence  the  most  stri- 
king dbtinctive  characters  are  obtained ;  that  of  one  species 
differing  considerably  in  size  and  colour  from  the  male,  while 
the  sexes  of  the  other  are  very  similar  in  appearance. 

Wilson  having  mentioned  this  species  in  his  catalogue  of 
land  birds,  evidently  intended  to  describe  and  figure  it ;  but 
this  he  deferred,  probably,  in  expectation  of  obtaining  better 
opportunities  of  examination,  which  are  not  so  readily  present- 
ed, as  the  bird  does  not  inhabit  this  section  of  the  United 
States. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Linne  and 
lAtham  have  mentioned  this  bird  in  any  part  of  their  works, 
but  the  reader  may  perceive  our  opinion  on  this  point  by  re- 
ferring to  our  synonyms,  which,  however,  are  given  with  much 
doubt,  since  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  those  authors  have 
not  published  any  satis&ctory  description  of  this  species. 

We  shall  not  endeavour  to  settle  the  question  relative  to 
tiie  species  inhabiting  South  America,  or  even  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies;  but  we  may  assert,  that  this  is  the  only 
blackbird  found  in  the  United  States,  besides  those  of  Wilson, 
which,  as  is  the  case  with  all  that  his  pencil  or  pen  has  touched, 
are  established  incontestably.  He  may  occasionally  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  his  genera,  or  incorrect  in  a  specific  name,  but 
by  the  plate,  description,  and  history,  he  has  always  deter- 
mined his  bird  so  obviously,  as  to  defy  criticism,  and  prevent 
future  mistake. 

Mr  Ord  has  published  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
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the  Academy  ofNatwral  Sdemxif  proying  dui  OTirtimcf>|  io  Hit 
United  States,of  twoalUedapedesof  crowbliddNidyinwl^ 
lie  gives  new  descriptions^  indicates  staUecb8mstef%«Ddadili 
9n  account  of  their  respective  habits  {  bat  in  attempliBg  tooor- 
rect  Wilson»  he  has  nnfortonately  misapplied  the  names.  la 
this  instance  he  shouU  not  have  charged  Wilson  with  error, 
who  is  certdnly  correct  in  regaxd  to  the  qiecias  he  paUidied; 
and  even  had  diis  been  doubtful,  he  who  so  welldescribedsnd 
figured  the  common  cro^  blackbird,  ought  to  have  been  ftt 
lowed  by  omithologiBts.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  Mr  Otin 
decision,  we  consider  the  quiteala  of  Wil3op  unqnestionidily 
the  true  qmacala  pf  authors.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  if  i^  un- 
necessary to  addnoe  any  evidence  in  support  of  our  f^nnioiii 
which,  indecwit  ii  sufficiently  afforded  by  Mr  Qrd'e  p^pcir  it- 
self. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  pertainty,  what  bird  allium 
intended  to  designate  by  their  Graada  barita  ;  but  after  a  ^are 
fill  review  of  the  ^hort  and  unessential  indications,  respectin 
synonyms,  and  habitat^  given  by  different  writers,  we  feel  si- 
sured  that  they  have  not  referred  to  one  and  the  same  species. 
Thus,  the  barita  of  Linn^  is  a  species  not  found  in  the  United 
States,  but  common  in  the  West  Indies,  called  Icterus  niger 
by  Brisson,  and  afterwards  Oriohis  niger  by  Gmelin  and  La- 
tham ;  the  barita  of  Latham,  his  boat-tailed  grakle,  is  evidently 
the  same  with  the  quiscaia  ;*  Gmelin's  barita  is  taken  partly 
from  that  of  Linne,  and  partly  from  the  boat-tailed  grakle  of 
Latham,  being  compounded  from  both  species ;  we  shall  sot 
be  at  the  trouble  of  deciphering  the  errors  of  subsequent  com- 
pilers. 

Ornithologists  are  all  at  variance  as  to  the  classification  of 
these  species.  Linne  and  Latham  improperly  referred  them 
to  Graada  ;  Daudin,  with  no  better  reason,  placed  them  under 

*  It  was  probably  by  LAtham  that  Mr  Ord  was  led  to  misapply  the  naxnei  ^ 
the  two  species ;  for,  perceiving  that  the  barita  of  that  author  was  the  qvucd^t 
he  inferred  that  the  quiscaia  was  the  barila. 
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Stunws ;  Temminck  (witsidere  them  as  IcCeri,  Cuvier  as  Cas- 
sici,  Biid  Vieillot  has  formed  a  new  genus  for  their  reception. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  latter  author,  aiid 
adopt  Ids  name  of  Qaixalus ;  but  I  add  to  the  genus,  as  con- 
stituted by  him,  the  Gracuia  ferrugineit,  which  he  regarded  as 
a  Pendidinus,  and  which  other  authors  have  arranged  in  several 
different  genera,  making  of  it  a  profusion  of  nominal  species. 
Wilson  judiciously  included  that  species  in  the  same  genua  with 
those  above  mentioned,  althougli  other  authors  had  placed  it  in 
'I'urdue,  Oriolu»,  &x- 

The  genus  (iuiscalus  h  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  com- 
posed of  four  well  ascertained  species,  three  of  which  are  found 
in  the  L'nited  .States ;  these  are  Quucaliu  viqfor,'  i>erticolor, 
and  ferrvgincu»  ;  the  fourtli,  Quiscalut  barittu,  inhabits  the 
West  Indies,  and  probably  South  America. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  gregarious,  and  omnivorous ; 
their  food  being  composed  of  insects,  corn,  and  small  graiiiSi 
thus  assisting  and  plundering  the  agriculturist  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  first  European  settlements  were  formed  in  North 
America,  the  havoc  made  by  these  birds  and  the  troopials  io 
the  grain  6elds,  was  so  great,  that  a  premium  was  given  for 
their  heads.  Their  destniction  was  easily  effected,  as  they  are 
pot  shy,  and  are  more  easily  approached  as  their  numbers  de- 
crease ;  but  the  evil  which  resulted  from  exterminaUng  so  many 
of  these  birds,  u'as  as  unexpected  as  irremediable.  The  corn 
and  pastures  were  so  devoured  by  worms  and  insects,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  spare  the  birds,  in  order  to  avert 
%  scourge  which  had  been  previously  unknown.  As  popula- 
tioa  increases,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  groin  is  cultivated, 
Ae  ravages  of  these  birds  become  less  perceptible,  and  the  in- 
^nry  they  cause  comparatively  trifling. 

The  great  crow  blackbird  is  more  than  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  twenty -two  in  extent.     The  bill,  from  the  angle  of  the 

■  W*  call  thi  praMDi  tpcdM  QnKwhi  major,  agnvblf  lo  Vldllot,  wba  or- 
ttlnlr  iDtcniM  ihii  bin),  mlthaugb  hh  dMcrlpIlon  li  ■  mere  IndlcatlDii. 
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moutli)  is  one  inch  and  tliree  quarters,  and  its  colour,  like  llatj 
ef  the  feet,  is  black ;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  furnished  witlit 
slight  osseous  carina ;  the  irides  are  pale  yellow.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  bird  is  black ;  the  whole  head  and  neck 
having  bluish  purple  reflections  ;  the  interscapular  region, 
breast,  belly,  sides,  and  smiiller  wing-covcrts,  are  glossy  steel 
blue  ;  the  back,  rump,  and  middling  wing-coverts,  are  glossed 
with  copper  green ;  the  vent,  inferior  tail-coverts,  and  tlii^ii, 
are  plain  black.  The  undescribed  parts  of  the  wings  are  ietf 
black,  slightly  glossed  with  green,  as  well  as  the  tail,  which  is 
cuneiform,  capable  of  assuming  a  boat-shaped  appearance,  and 
measures  nearly  eight  inches  in  length  from  its  inserlion,  sur- 
passing the  tip  of  the  wings  by  five  inches. 

The  female  is  considerably  shorter,  measuring  only  twelTC 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  seventeen  inches  and  a  half  in 
extent  The  bill,  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  is  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and,  with  the  feet,  is  black ;  the  irides  are  «f  f 
a  still  paler  yellow  than  those  of  the  male.  The  head  and  nedf 
above  are  light  brown,  gradually  passing  into  dusky  towaidl 
the  back,  which,  with  the  scapulars  and  lesser  ving-coTeit^ 
hss  slight  greenish  reflections  i  a  whitish  line  passes  from  die 
nostrils  over  the  eye,  to  the  origin  of  the  neck.  TTie  ciaa, 
throat,  and  breast,  are  dull  whitish ;  the  anterior  part  of  Ae 
breast  is  slightly  tinged  with  brownish ;  the  flanks  are  browih 
ish ;  the  belly  brownish  white ;  and  the  vent  and  inferior  tail- 
CQverts  are  blackish  brown,  each  feather  being  margined  witb 
pale.  The  remaining  parts  are  of  a  dull  brownish  bbdt, 
slightly  glossed  with  greenish ;  the  secondaries,  tail-coTert^ 
and  tail  feathers,  having  a  slight  banded  appearance,  which  9 
equally  observable  in  the  male. 

The  young  at  first  resemble  the  female,  but  have  the  iridtf 
brown,  and  the  males  gradually  acquire  the  brilliant  plonuge 
of  the  adult 

The  great  and  common  crow  blackbirds  are  both  alike  dis" 
tinguisbed  by  the  very  remarkable  boat-like  form  of  the  toil, 
but  the  great  difference  of  size,  appearance  of  the  femalA 
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length  of  the  tail,  prominence  of  the  osseous  carina,  and  brilli- 
Hpncy  of  colouring,  most  obviously  prove  them  to  be  altogether 
^■pecificaUy  distinct 

^P-  The  great  crow  blackbird  inhabits  the  southern  part  of  the 
Union,  where  it  is  called  jackdaiv :  Georgia  and  Florida  appear 
to  be  its  favourite  residence.  The  disposition  of  this  species 
is  extremely  social,  aiid  they  frequently  mingle  witli  the  com- 
mon crow  blackbird  ;  vast  flocks  are  seen  among  the  sea  islands 
and  neighbouring  marshes  on  the  main  land,  where  they  feed 
at  low  water  on  the  oyster  beds  and  sand  flats. 

The  chuck  of  our  species  is  shriller  than  that  of  the  common 
crow  blackbird,  and  it  has  other  notes  which  resemble  the  noise 
made  by  a  watchman's  rattle ;  their  song  is  only  heard  in  the 
spring,  and  though  the  concert  tliey  make  is  somewhat  melan- 
choly, it  is  not  altogether  disagreeable.  Their  nests  are  built 
in  company,  on  reeds  and  bushes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
marshes  and  ponds;  they  lay  about  five  eggs,  which  are  whi- 
tish, spotted  with  dark  brown,  as  represented  in  the  plate. 

Mr  Ord  mentions  in  his  paper,  that  the  lirst  specimens  he 
saw  of  this  bird,  were  obtained  on  the  22d  of  January  at  Ossa- 
baw  Island,  when  but  a  few  males  were  seen  scattered  over 
the  cotton  phuitations.  Advancing  towards  the  south,  they 
became  more  numerous ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
the  males,  unaccompanied  by  females,  were  common  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St  Juan  in  Florida.  A  few  days  after,  the 
fenoales  appeared,  and  associated  by  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  fresh  water  ponds ;  they  were  very  gentle,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  approached  within  a  few  feet,  without  beco- 
tning  alarmed.  I'locks  composed  of  both  sexes  were  seen  about 
ihe  middle  of  March. 

About  the  latter  end  of  November,  they  leave  even  the 
varm  region  of  Florida,  to  seek  winter  quarters  fartlicr  south, 
probably  in  the  W'est  Indies.  Previous  to  their  departure, 
they  assemble  in  very  large  flocks,  and  detachments  are  seen 
every  morning  moving  southward,  flying  at  a  great  height. 
The  males  appear  to  migrate  later  than  the  femaleS)  i 
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more  tlian  one  female  (easily  disdoguisbable,  even  in  the  hig 
re^ons  of  the  air,  by  its  tniioli  smaller  size)  is  observed  A 
hundred  males,  in  the  last  flocks. 

The  great  crow  blackbird  is  also  Tery  oomerons  in  die  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  Louisi^ia ;  but  it  does  not  Sequent  the 
Northern,  or  even  the  Middle  States,  like  the  commoD  crow 
blackbird.  .  Our  opinion,  tliat  the  Corma  Mexicanm  of  authore 
is  the  male  of  tliis  species,  and  their  Conta  zanoe  the  female, 
ia  corroborated  by  the  male  and  female  great  crow  blackbird 
being  seen  in  separate  flocks. 
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If'iWi'i  ^iTK'ncan  Omilholiigy,  Ui.  p.  iA.  pL  21,  G^.  4,  tar  the  male,  and  liatn}. 
—XjuiKalui  leniNilor,  VhilL  Xouv.  Hicl.  d'HM.  Xat.  ariii.  p.  4SB.  A'otif, 
Obi.  Num.  Wilt.  On.  Jumrn.  Atad.  SaL  8c.  PkilaJ.  iii.  p.  36S. — Gmak 
ijuUcitls,  XtHB.  S^H.  L  p.  16a,  ip.  1.  GoA  Sytt.  L  p.  997,  ^  T.  l^ 
1ml.  [I.  191,  >p.  7.— Cruula  luriu,  Gmd.  Sytt.  i.  p.  39l>,  sp.  4.  LatL  Iti 
p.  ml,  i(j.  6.  Onl,  Jufm.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Plitlad.  i.  p.  -254.  (uK  oE  Lim.J 
— Oriolui  ludDvici&aua,  Gnui.  Syit.  i.  p.  367.  tp.  31,  (pit^  mittj.) — Oriobi 
leuconplialiu.  Lath.  ltd.  p.  175,  ip.  4>  (pied  variety. ) — Pics  J&nuioaui%  iM* 
At-  ii.  p.  4U  ip.  3. — Munednla  purpurrm,  Ihe  purple  jnckdaw,  Catetb^t  Catab0t 
i.  p.  IS,  pi.  13 — GncuU  purpurea,  the  loKT  purple  jtckdiw,  ur  i:nnr  falkcklirii 
BurfniM.  Trac.  p.  391 — Pif  ie  U  Jnmoique,  ^k^uh,  Oij.  Iii.  p.  91.~-C*mV 
da  U  Lonuiaiw,  Buff.  Oii.  iiL  p.  S« j.  i%  f ■£  046,  (fiad  varit^.)— Pnfb 
gnlile,  PoiR.  Arct.  Zoel.gp.  IS3.  ZoO.  Sya.  Lftitiifi  tH^ifit—Bl*- 
ttOed  griUe,  Pro.  Ar^  ZaaL  ap.  154.  XoM.  Sf».  i.pttbai  p>  4Mt  ■f  ^ 
— WhiM-bMded  oriole,  Phw.  /InA  gmit  tf-  147.  £atik  d^  L  |Mt  &r- 
42%  V-  4,  (pied  virie^.  )—Pli!laA^Ma  Mutwt,  No.  1&78, ,  su^ ;  No.  )t^ 
Ccmile )  No.  160S,  whitiili  nrictf. 
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Ths  female  common,  crow  t^Abiad^  k  fi|^«d  in.  the  M" 
aesLed  plate,  that  naturalists  may  have  an  opportunity  of  cMS* 
paring  it  with  the  corresponding  sex  of  the  great  crow  blad»- 
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aad  tkw  receiTe  a  distiiict  idea  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  species,  so  well  manifested  in  their  females. 

Hie  qpedfic  name  of  this  bird  {quiscala)  has  been  changed, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  applied  to  the  genus :  we 
have  substituted  the  name  given  by  Vieillot,  which  is  admi- 
rably appropriate.  The  English  name  employed  by  Wilson 
being  now  rendered  inadmissible  by  the  generic  change,  we 
have  thought  proper  to  adopt  a  local  appellation. 

The  fennle  common  crow  blackbird  is  eleven  inches  in 
length,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  in  extent  The  bill  is  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and,  as  well  as  the  feet,  black ;  the 
irides  are  yellowish  white ;  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  are  blackish,  with  steel  blue,  green,  and 
violet  reflections,  which  are  not  so  vivid  as  in  the  male.  The 
general  colour  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  is  deep  sooty 
brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  margined  with  coppery 
and  purplish;  the  rump,  tail-coverts,  and  wing-coverts  are 
glossed  with  purplish ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  flanks 
have  a  coppery  reflection ;  the  inferior  tail-coverts  are  obscure- 
ly glossed  with  violet  The  tail  is  cuneiform,  but  slightly  con- 
cave in  flight,  and  is  five  inches  long,  extending  two  and  a 
half  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the  wings ;  the  feathers  are  gloss- 
ed with  very  obscure  greenish.  In  the  male,  the  tail  is  also 
coneifbrm,  and  greatly  concave,  exhibiting  a  singular  boat- 
shi^>ed  appearance,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  and  even  more 
remarkably  so,  according  to  Mr  Ord,  which  induced  him  to 
diange  the  name. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  additions  to  the  almost 
complete,  and  very  excellent  history  of  this  species,  given  by 
Wilson :  but  as  the  four  species  of  Quiscalus  are  liable  to  be 
confounded,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  few  comparative  obser- 
vations, that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other. 

Amongst  other  remarkable  traits,  the  Quiscaliu  ferrugineus  is 
at  once  known  in  all  its  various  states,  by  its  even  tail,  and 
comparatively  smaller  bill,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
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a  thrush.  In  addition  to  the  characters  drawn  from  itsdimeih 
sions,  the  Quiscalus  versicolor  can  always  be  distingoished  from 
its  congeners,  by  the  slight  difference  in  size  and  colour  be- 
tween the  sexes ;  while,  in  the  other  species,  the  males  and 
females  are  remarkably  dissimilar :  the  mouth  of  Uiis  species  iS) 
moreover,  armed  with  a  prominent  osseous  carina,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  which,  in  the  others,  is  much  smaller.  That  the 
Quiscalus  majors  and  Quiscalus  baritus  should  haye  been  con- 
founded together,  is  not  a  little  surprising,  as  the  former  is 
sixteen  inches  long,  the  tail  being  eight  inches,  and  extending 
five  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the  wings ;  whilst  the  latter  is 
only  ten  inches,  the  tail  much  less  cuneiform,  four  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  extending  but  two  inches  beyond  the  tip  oi 
the  wings ;  the  osseous  carina  is  similar  in  these  two  specieS} 
and  the  markings  of  the  females  are  much  alike.  From  this 
statement,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  females  of  the  largest  and 
smallest  crow  blackbirds  correspond  in  the  disposition  of  their 
colours ;  a  parity  that  does  not  exist  in  the  intermediate  spe- 
cies. In  comparative  size,  however,  they  differ  considerably: 
the  female  of  the  baritus,  though  smaller,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is,  in  proportion  to  its  mate,  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  other,  being  only  half  an  inch,  whilst  the  female  of 
the  major  is  nearly  four  inches,  smaller. 

The  individual  represented  in  the  annexed  plate,  is  a  re- 
markably fine  one,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  plumage.  It 
therefore  more  strongly  resembles  the  male  than  is  usual  with 
its  sex,  which  are  generally  much  less  brilliant  in  colourings 
and  more  sooty  brown.  This  bird  was  obtained  at  Great  Egg 
Harbour  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  and  was  selected  as  the 
best  female  of  several  pairs,  assembled  to  breed  at  one  of  the 
identical  fish-hawk  nests,  in  the  interstices  of  which  Wilson 
mentions  having  seen  them  building.  One  of  their  nests  con- 
tained three  eggs,  and  the  species  had  not  ceased  to  lay. 

These  birds,  as  we  have  had  occasion  personally  to  observe, 
like  most  of  the  feathered  tribes,  are  subject  to  become  either 
wholly  or  partially  albinos.     From  this  circumstance,  name- 
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roos  eiTTOKi  hsve  been  introduced  in  the  pages  of  ornithologi- 
cal works. 


ORANGE«CROWNED  WARBLER.— SYLVIA  CELATA. 

Plate  V.  Fio.  2. 

Sfim  edafta,  Say,  im  Loiij^t  ExpedUum  to  the  Rocky  MowUtUntf  i.  p.  169.— 

Pkiladefykia  MuBcmm,  No.  701d. 

FERMI  FOB  A  r  C£LATA.-JxmDniM. 
SyhriA  oeUte,  Bonap.  Synop,  p.  88. 

This  little  bird,  discovered,  early  in  May,  at  Engineer  Can- 
tonment, on  the  Missouri  river,  was  first  described  and  named 
bj  Say ;  the  species  was  not  uncommon  at  that  season,  and 
qipeared  to  be  on  its  passage  farther  north.  It  is  more  parti- 
calarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  enriches  the  Fauna  of  the 
United  States  with  another  species  of  the  small  subgenus 
Daenisy  which  may  be  ascertained  by  inspecting  the  bill,  re- 
peaented  in  the  annexed  plate. 

The  orange-crowned  warbler  is  full  five  inches  long,  and 
leren  in  extent  The  bill  is  dark  horn  colour,  slender,  straight, 
entire,  and  tapering  to  an  acute  point ;  the  base  of  the  inferior 
Mandible  is  whitish  beneath;  the  legs  are  dusky;  the  irides 
durk  brown.  The  general  plumage  above  is  dull  greenish 
tdive,  the  rump  and  tail-coverts  being  bright  yellowish  olive. 
Tlie  head  is  very  slightly  and  inconspicuously  crested;  the 
bathers  of  the  crest  are  orange  at  base,  constituting  a  spot  on 
flie  crown,  visible  only  when  they  are  elevated,  being  tipped 
Iritfa  the  common  colour.  The  whole  bird  beneath  is  dull 
idive  yellow ;  the  inferior  tail-coverts  are  pure  yellow.  The 
wings  are  destitute  of  spots  or  bands ;  the  primaries  are  dark 
brown,  olive  green  on  the  exterior  margin,  which  is  much 
paler  on  the  outer  ones ;  the  interior  margin  is  whitish ;  the 
four  outer  primaries  are  subequal ;  the  fifth  is  but  very  little 
shorter.     The  tail  is  even,  the  feathers  being  dark  brown. 
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edged  witli  olive-green  on  the  outer,  and  with  white  on  tlie 
inner  web. 

The  orange-crowned  warbler  resembles  several  species  of 
indigenous  and  foreign  warblers :  and  the  females  of  othen, 
Buch  as  that  of  the  Si/loia  h-ichas,  may  also  be  mistaken  for  it ; 
but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  each  of  them  respectively,  by 
particular  characters,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  as  the 
concealed  orange  spot  of  the  crown  is  a  peculiarity  not  pos- 
sessed by  either  of  the  allied  species.  The  Nashville  ft-arbler 
(Si/hia  nAricapiila)  of  Wilson,  seems  to  be  more  closely  rela- 
ted to  the  orange-crowned  warbler  than  any  other.  That  bird, 
also,  is  evidently  a  Dacitis,  and  scarcely  differs  from  our  spe- 
cies, except  in  the  white  belly,  the  light  ash  colour  of  the  Lfsd 
and  neck,  and  the  deep  chestnut  colour  disposed  is  small 
touches  on  the  crown,  instead  of  an  uniform  orange  colour. 

The  figure  given  in  onr  plate  is  that  of  a  male ;  and  tie 
only  difference  observable  between  the  sexes  is,  that  ihe  rump 
of  the  male  is  of  s  brighter  colour,  approaching,  in  eld  )ya^ 
to  a  pure  yellow. 

During  winter,  the  orange -crowned  warbler  is  one  of  the 
most  common  birds  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  St  Augustin, 
Florida,  almost  exclusively  frequenting  the  orange  trees.  Their 
manners  resemble  those  of  the  kindred  species,  though  tliej 
have  a  remarkable  habit  of  constantly  inflecting  the  tail,  lit^ 
the  pewee.  The  note  consists  of  a  chuck,  and  a  faint  squealfi 
but  little  louder  than  that  of  a  moose. 
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LARK  FINCH._FRINGILLA  GRAMMACA Platk  V.  Fia.  3. 

FHqgiDa  gmnmaea.  Say,  in  Ltmg^t  Expedition,  i.  p.  139.— PAiZ.  MuMewitf 

No.  6288. 

PLSCTBOPHJNES  f  GRAMMACA,^JAmDmE, 
Fringilk  grammaca,  Bonap.  Synop,  p.  108. 

For  this  very  interesting  new  species,  Ornithology  is  again 
indebted  to  Long's  Expedition,  and  particularly  to  Say,  who 
ipive  it  the  name  we  have  adopted,  and  informs  us,  in  his  notes, 
that  many  of  these  birds  were  shot  in  the  month  of  June,  at 
Bellefontaine,  on  the  Missouri;  and  others  were  observed, 
die  following  spring,  at  Engineer  Cantonment,  near  Council 
Bluffik 

It  seems  probable  that  the  range  of  this  bird  is  limited,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  east  Like  the  larks, 
diey  frequent  the  prairies,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  alight  on 
trees.  They  sing  sweetly,  and  often  continue  their  notes  while 
on  the  wing. 

The  lark  finch  is  six  inches  and  a  half  long ;  its  bill,  a  little 
notched  at  tip,  is  of  a  pale  horn  colour,  with  a  slight  elevation 
on  the  roof  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  feet  are  pale  flax  co- 
lour, tinged  with  orange ;  the  irides  are  dark  brown.  On  the 
top  of  the  head  are  two  dilated  lines,  blackish  on  the  front,  and 
passing  into  ferruginous  on  the  crown  and  hind  head,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  whitish  cinereous  line  ;  from  the  eye  to 
the  superior  mandible  is  a  black  line,  which,  as  well  as  the  eye, 
is  enclosed  by  a  dilated  white  line,  contracted  behind  the  eye ; 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  proceeds  a  black  line,  which  is 
much  dilated  into  a  ferruginous  spot  on  the  auricles ;  below 
diis  is  a  broad  white  line,  margined  beneath  by  a  narrow  black 
one,  originating  at  the  inferior  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  the 
chin  and  throat  are  pure  white.  The  neck  above,  the  back, 
and  romp,  are  dull  cinereous  brown,  each  feather  of  the  inter- 
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Hcapiilar  region  having  a.  blackish  browD  disk ;  the  neck  beneaili 
and  breast,  are  dull  wliitish  cinereous ;  a  small  blackish  brown 
spot  is  on  the  middle  of  the  brciist ;  the  belly  and  vent 
white.    Tlie  wings  are  dusky  brown;  the  leaser  wing-covertS 
are  margined  with  dull  cinereous ;    the    exterior  primary 
equal  to  the  third :  both  are  very  little  shorter  than  the  second* 
which  is  longest;  tlie  outer  webs  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  primaries,  being  whitish  near  their  bases,  form  a  di 
'4k  tinet  spot  on  the  wing.  The  tail  is  rounded,  the  feathers  beii 
blackish  brown ;  the  two  intermediate  ones  arc  immaculat 
somewhat  paler  than  the  others.     The  adjoining  ones  have 
small  white  spot  at  tip,  which,  on  the  lateral  feathers,  L 
creases  in  size,  until,  on  the  exterior  one,  it  occupies  half  the 
total  length  of  the  feather ;  whilst  its  exterior  web  is  white 
the  base. 

The  female  is  very  similar  to  the  male,  but  the  colouit  I 
duller,  and  tlie  stripes  on  the  head  are  not  so  decided;  t 
aurieulars,  moreover,  are  yellowish  brown. 

This  species  has  the  bill  and  feet  precisely  similar  to  thoscf 
of  Wilson's  black- throated  bunting,  and  those  other  I^iiuji}- 
ItB,  and  supposed  Ei/ibrrhn^,  of  which  I  have  constituted  the 
aub-genua  Spiza,  in  my  Oigervatwns  on  fftbon't  Oni^obffj.  It 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species,  being- rery  ped^ir 
in  its  markings  and  manners.  "  ' 


CKIMSON.N£CK£D  :  BULLFINCH.— FXRBHUL A  FRONTALIS. 
Pun  VI.   Fio.  1.  Mali  i  Fio.  2.  Fikali. 

Prii^fll*  Mntalii,  Say,  tn  Latg't  Sxpeditian  to  tht  Aic%  Jf&mtniiu,  ti.  p.  40.— 
PliSadflphia  JUMinm,  No.  eSTS,  nudat  N*.  «ST7,  £En>la. 

ERTTUROSFIZA  FSOKTJLIS^BviiHrTM. 

ErTllmgpiu,  Bonap.  Ob.  hSb,  2d  edu.  M  Btgn,  AmM.  Cm.  p.   ea.^~&tt  Mtfc 
vol.  i.  p.  Itl. 

Muck  confusion  exists  in  the  works  of  naturalists  reapect- 
ihg  Uiose  finclMfl  and  boUfinches  tkat  are  tingled  with  red ; 
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and,  in  &ct,  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  their 
intricate  synonymy,  render  them  very  difficult  to  elucidate. 
The  only  species  in  Wilson's  work  with  which  the  present  may 
be  confounded  is  the  Fringilla  purpurea^  a  bird  closely  related 
to  ours,  and  for  the  first  time  well  figured  and  permanently 
established  by  that  author.*  But  several  other  allied  species 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  crimson-necked  bullfinch;  two  of 
these,  belonging  to  the  genus  Pyrrhvla^  present  so  much  ana- 
logy with  the  present  species,  judging  from  their  descriptions, 
that  we  doubted  the  correctness  of  giving  the  latter  a  separate 
place,  considering  it  identical  with  Pyrrhvla  erytkrina  of  Tem- 
minck,  whose  description  agrees  better  with  it  than  that  of  any 
other.  Yet,  in  addition  to  some  differences  discoverable  by 
comparing  the  crimson-necked  bullfinch  with  his  description, 
we  cannot  admit,  that  an  Arctic  bird  of  the  old  continent, 
known  to  visit  even  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  temper- 
ate climates  only  during  very  cold  winters,  and  then  not  very 
regularly,  should  be  found,  in  the  month  of  July,  on  the  sul- 
try plains  of  the  Arkansaw,  and  of  course  breeding  there.  Vfe 
therefore  conclude  that  our  bird  is  not  the  erytkrina^  although 
we  regret  our  inability  to  give  differential  characters,  having 

*  He  WM  nther  precipitate  in  Mserting  the  FrvngiUa  rota  and  Loxia  ery- 
ikrima  to  l»e  identical  with  his  bird,  as  they  are  actually  two  yery  distinct  spe- 
tiesy  belooging  to  the  genus  Pi/rrhuhf  and  proper  to  the  old  continent,  whilst 
the  purpurea  is  a  true  FringiUa^  and  peculiar  to  America.  To  those  who  hare 
BoC  critically  inrestigated  the  subject,  it  may  appear  somewhat  inconsistent  to 
slate,  that  the  erythrina  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  continent,  when  it  is  a  weU- 
known  fact,  that  many  authors  speak  of  it  as  an  American  bird.  This  apparent 
contradiction  may  be  readily  removed  by  considering  what  bird  those  authors 
allnded  to  when  they  stated  the  erytkrina  to  be  a  native  of  North  America. 
When  Latham  expressed  a  doubt  in  his  Synopsis,  whether  the  birds  in  the 
iwighbonrliood  of  New  York,  so  much  resembling  the  eryihrima,  were  not  spo- 
cifieally  the  same,  he  aUuded  to  the  Fringilla  purpurea  :  Gmelin,  as  usual,  in  his 
miserable  compilation,  inserted  this  doubt  of  Latham  as  a  certainty.  As  to  the 
crimson-headed  finch  of  Pennant,  it  is  evidently  the  purpurea,  thus  excusing. 
In  part,  the  strange  assertion  of  Wilson.  Latham  also  conunitted  an  error  in  his 
Index,  by  placing  the  Loxia  erytkrina  of  Pallas  and  Gmelin,  his  own  crimaon- 
floeb,  as  a  Tariety  of  Fringilla  rosea. 
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never  seen  that  species,  as  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a  speci- 
meti  have  not  been  attended  with  success.  The  southern  le- 
lidenee  of  our  bird  might  lead  us  to  suppose  it  the  Loria 
{Pyrrhula)  vwlacea,  which  we  have  not  seen,  neither  do  we 
tliiiik  the  species  well  established.  But  if  we  are  to  rely  on 
the  short  description  given  of  it,  and  on  Catesby's  figure,  ve 
CMUiot  perceive  much  resemblance  between  them ;  their  iden- 
tity>  liowever,  would  not  much  surpme  us,  when  wc  consider 
i  that  Catesby's  figure  of  the  Pyrrhuia  violaeta  is  as  much  like 
our  bird  as  his  figure  of  the  purple  finch  is  like  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent.  Hat-ing  tlie  authority  of  Say,  we  ci 
der  it  as  new,  notwithstanding  these  doubts. 

The    crimson-necked    bullfinch    was  procured    by   Los^V 
part}',  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Say  described  it  in  ^f 
joniiial  of  that  expedition,  under  the  name  of  FringiUa  fno 
taUt,  adopting  diat  geuus  in  tlie  comprehensive  limits  assigi 
ed  by  lUiger  and  Cuvier.    The  specific  name  given  by  Say  'mm 
preoccupied  in  that  genus  by  an  African  species ;  but,  si 
consider  our  bird  a  Pt/rrkula,  we  think  proper  to  retain  hil^ 

Tlie  crimson-necked  bullfinch  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long. 
The  bill  and  feet  are  horn  colour ;  the  lower  mandible  is  paler ; 
the  irides  are  dark  brown ;  the  head,  neck  beneath,  and  supe- 
rior portion  of  the  breast,  are  brilliant  crimson,  most  intente 
near  the  bill  and  over  the  eye ;  the  space  between  the  bill  and 
the  eye  is  cinereous  grey,  as  well  as  the  cheeks,  and  the  small 
feathers  immediately  around  the  bill ;  the  crimson  feathers  are 
brown  at  base,  being  red  only  at  tip ;  the  occiput,  and  (he 
neck  above  and  on  each  side,  are  brown,  with  a  reddish  casl^  the 
feathers  being  margined  with  pale ;  the  back  is  dusky  brown- 
ish ;  the  rump  and  superior  taiUcorerts  are  crimson,  but  \m 
vivid  than  that  of  the  head ;  the  inferior  portion  of  the  breast 
the  belly  and  vent,  are  whitish,  each  feather  having  a  broad 
fuscous  line ;  the  general  plumage  is  lead  colour  at  base.  Tie 
wings  are  blackish  brown,  the  primaries  being  broadly  mar- 
gined within,  towards  the  base,  wilii  whitish,  and  exterioitf 
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edged  with  greyish ;  the  coverts  and  secondaries  are  edged 
with  dull  greyish ;  the  tail  is  blackish  brown,  hardly  emargi- 
nated;  the  lateral  feathers  are  edged,  on  the  inner  side,  with 
whitish. 

Such  is  the  description  of  our  male  specimen ;  but  as  it  was 
procured  when  summer  was  far  advanced,  a  season  in  which 
the  plumage  begins  to  fade,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
colouring  of  this  bird  is  probably  much  more  brilliant  in  its 
full  spring  dress,  the  crimson  extending  much  farther  down  on 
the  back,  &c.  As  the  season  advances,  the  tips  of  the  feathers, 
which  are  the  only  parts  of  a  crimson  colour,  being  gradually 
worn  off,  the  bird  as  gradually  loses  its  brilliancy ;  and,  in  the 
autumnal  and  winter  plumage,  exhibits  the  humble  appearance 
of  the  female. 

The  female  is  altogether  destitute  of  the  brilliant  colour, 
being  dusky  brown  above,  the  feathers  margined  on  each  side 
with  dull  whitish ;  the  whole  inferior  surface  is  whitish,  each 
feather  having  a  brown  longitudinal  line  in  the  middle,  obso- 
lete on  the  vent,  which  is  almost  pure  white. 

A  change  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  takes  place  in 
the  purple  finch,  whose  habits  also  much  resemble  those  of  the 
crimson-necked  bullfinch ;  but  the  form  of  its  bill  is  certainly 
that  of  a  finch,  and  will  always  distinguish  it  from  the  species 
we  are  describing,  the  bill  of  which  is  unequivocally  of  the 
bullfinch  form.  The  different  tints  of  red  adorning  these  birds, 
will  also  at  once  strike  the  eye  of  the  least  expert  in  discrimi- 
nating species ;  in  the  present  bird  the  tint  is  vivid  crimson, 
whilst  in  the  purple  finch  it  is  rosaceous.  In  addition  to  these 
characters,  the  latter  is  a  somewhat  larger  bird,  with  a  pure 
white  belly,  and  inferior  tail-coverts,  and  a  deeply  emarginated 
tail ;  whilst  the  former  has  a  nearly  even  tail,  and  its  belly  and 
inferior  tail-coverts  are  striped  with  dusky. 

Some  persons,  without  doubt,  may  think  it  highly  improper 
to  separate  generically  two  birds,  so  closely  allied  as  the  pre- 
sent species  and  the  purple  finch,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  same  species ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  they  stand  at  the 
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extreme  limit  of  their  respective  genera,  and  torn  tibe  links  of 
union  between  Pyrrhtda  and  FringiUa.  It  is  tme,  that  ike 
intimate  alliance  of  these  two  groups  would  seem  (o  jostifj 
Illiger,  Meyer,  and  others,  in  uniting  them  under  the  same 
genus ;  but,  as  FringUla  is  so  vast  in  the  number  of  its  spedes, 
and  Pyrrhtda  has  a  few  distinctive  characters,  we  choose  to 
follow  Temminck,  Vieillot,  and  other  naturalists,  by  arranging 
them  generically  separate.  The  closeness  of  affinity  between 
these  two  birds,  when  thus  properly  disposed,  affords  no  good 
reason  for  the  unity  of  their  genera;  for,  if  we  proceed  to  die 
abolition  of  all  artificial  distinction  between  genera  united  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations,  Sylvia  would  be  joined  to 
Turdusy  Myioihera  to  Troglodytes^  Lanitis  to  Muscicapa^  the 
whole  of  these  would  be  confused  together ;  and,  in  fact,  orders 
and  classes  would  be  considered  as  genera ;  -and  even  the  vast 
groups,  thus  formed,  would  be  still  observed  to  unite  insepa- 
rably at  their  extremes,  and  we  should  finally  be  compelled  to 
consider  all  living  bodies,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  as  be- 
longing to  one  genus.  This  argument,  however,  may  not 
convince  every  naturalist  of  the  propriety  of  our  arrangement, 
and  they  must,  therefore,  place  the  two  species  strictly  accord- 
ing to  nature,  in  one  genus,  and  consider  the  present  as  a  JFWw- 
yilla  ;  but  how  unnatural  will  then  be  the  situation  of  Pyrrhula 
vulgaris^  and  Pyrrhula  enitcleator  ! 

The  inflated  form  of  the  bill,  the  curvature  of  both  mandi- 
bles, very  apparent  in  the  superior  one,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pression of  both  at  tip,  are  obvious  characters  which  distinguish 
the  species  of  Pyrrhula  from  the  FringilUB^  in  which  both  man- 
dibles are  nearly  straight,  and  present  a  conic  form  on  every 
side. 

Berries,  and  seeds  which  they  extract  from  tlie  pericarp, 
buds,  and  young  shoots  of  different  plants,  constitute  the  food 
of  the  bullfinches.  They  generally  frequent  forests  and  bushy 
places,  building  their  nests  on  small  trees,  or  low  branches  of 
large  ones  :  The  females  lay  four  or  five  eggs.  The  greater 
number  of  the  species  moult  twice  a-year ;  the  sexes  differ 
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oonriderably  in  appearance.  They  reside  in  ooid  and  tempe- 
nte  climates,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  that  inhabit 
Africa  and  South  America. 

The  crimson-necked  bullfinch  is  found  in  the  district  of 
oountry  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
near  the  Arkansaw  River,  and  has  not  been  observed  else- 
where. In  the  month  of  July,  when  our  specimens  were  ob- 
tainedy  these  birds  occur  in  small  scattered  flocks,  keeping 
mostly  on  the  tops  of  the  cotton-wood  trees,  on  whose  buds 
they  partially  feed.  Their  voice  considerably  resembles  that 
of  their  relative,  the  FringiUa  jntrpurea. 
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Plate  VI.   Fio.  a 

Fnngilk  pultarU,  Say,  in  Long'*  JSxped,  iL  p.  40 PhU.  Mutmm,  No.  6278. 

See  note,  voL  i.  pp.  12  and  15. 

CARDUEUS  PSALTARIA.-^BonkPAwn. 
Pringiflft  (subgen.  Carduelis)  psaltaria,  Bonap.  S^nop. p.  111. 

<<  A  VERY  pretty  little  bird,"  writes  Say,  in  his  precious 
zoological  notes  to  the  Journal  of  Long's  Expedition,  "was  fre- 
quently seen  hopping  about  in  the  low  trees  or  bushes,  singing 
sweetly,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  American  goldfinch 
or  hempbird,  FringiUa  tristis.  The  tints,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  resemble,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, those  of  the  autumnal  and  less  brilliant  vesture  of  that 
well-known  species.  It  may,  however,  be  distinguished,  in 
addition  to  other  differences,  by  the  black  tip  of  its  tail  feathers, 
and  the  white  wing  spot." 

The  Arkansaw  siskin  inhabits  the  country  near  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  of  the  River  Platte,  and  probably 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Mexico.  The  only  specimen  brought  by 
the  party  was  shot  on  the  16th  of  July,  near  Boiling  Spring 
Creek :  on  the  annexed  plate,  it  is  figured  in  company  with 
the  American  goldfinch  in  autumnal  plumage,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 
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The  Arkanaaw  Bukm  18  fimr indiM  and  aqoirter long;  the 
bill  is  yellowiflli,  tipped  with  Uadddt;  the  fiset  nerfledi  eo^ 
lour;  the  irides,  burnt  umber.  llie.tq»  of  ihelieid  kUie 
black ;  the  cheeks  are  dusky  oliYaceoos ;  the  node  abore^  anl 
half  its  side,  the  back  and  rump,  are  olivaceous^  more^or  Isa 
intermixed  with  dusky  and  yellowish,  paJrtienlarly.  on  tbennqi; 
the  superior  tail*coyerts  are  blade,  Taried  with  olivaeeow;  aH 
the  under  parts,  from  the  very  base  of  the  l»ll  to  the  midar  fifl> 
coverts,  indusively,  are  of  a  pure  bright  yellow.  The  imgBWi 
brownish  black,  die  smaller  wing-coverts  being  very  digUf 
ting^  with  blue,  and  edged  with  olivaceous;  the  greater 
wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  white,  which  forms  a  narrow  faeol 
across  thawing;  the  primaries,  excepting  the  exterior  one^an 
slightly  e^;ed  with  white;  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sad 
seventh,  are  white  towards  the  base,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  wUle 
spot  beyond  the  wing-coverts;  the  first  four  primaries  an 
nearly  equal  in  length,  the  fifth  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ahoiter; 
the  secondaries  are  broadly  margined  with  white  exterioily, 
towards  their  tips.  The  tail  is  slightiy  emarginated^  the  fiea- 
thers  being  blackish,  slightly  edged  with  dull  whitish;  the 
three  exterior  ones  are  widely  pure  white  on  the  middle  d 
their  inner  webs. 

The  specimen  we  have  just  described  is  a  male,  evidently 
in  perfect  plimiage ;  the  female,  and  state  of  imperfect  plu- 
mage, are  unknown ;  but,  without  risking  any  great  deviation 
from  the  truth,  we  may  state,  from  analogy,  that  the  young 
resemble  the  female,  which  must  be  destitute  of  the  blade  cap^ 
and  have  the  colours  less  vivid  and  less  pure. 

The  Arkansaw  siskin  certainly  resembles  the  American 
goldfinch  in  its  winter  dress ;  but  a  still  more  striking  similaritj 
exists  in  some  other  birds,  such  as  the  European  siskin  {Frm^ 
gilla  8pinus)j  and  the  Olivarez  {FringiUa  Magellanica^  Vieill.) 
of  South  America ;  and  it  is  so  similar  to  the  European,  tiiat 
it  might,  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  propriety,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  variety,  than  those  regarded  as  such  by  authors. 
They  can,  however,  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  following 
comparative  characters :   All  the  under  parts  of  the  Arkansaw 
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are  bright  yellow,  whilst  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
European  siskin  are  tinged  with  greenish,  the  throat  being 
Uack,  and  the  belly,  vent,  and  flanks,  whitish,  spotted  longi- 
tudinally with  black ;  the  margins  and  spots  of  the  wing  and 
tail  feathers,  are  white  in  our  bird,  and  yellow  in  the  European 
siskin ;  the  white  spots  on  the  tail  of  the  Arkansaw  siskin  are 
confined  to  the  three  outer  feathers,  whilst,  in  the  foreign  bird, 
all  the  feathers,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones,  are  marked 
with  yellow ;  the  bill  of  our  species  is  also  a  little  shorter,  less 
compressed,  and  less  acuminated ;  finally,  we  may  notice  an- 
other trifling  diffierence,  which  consists  in  the  proportional 
length  of  the  primaries,  the  four  first  being  nearly  equal  in 
the  American  bird,  and  the  three  first  only  in  the  European, 
die  fourth  being  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter.  The 
other  approximate  species,  FringiUa  Moffettanicaf  Vieill.,  con- 
sidered by  Gmelin  and  Latham  as  a  variety  of  the  European 
siskin,  is  readily  distinguishable,  by  having  the  head  entirely 
black. 

Though  the  Mexican  siskin  {FringiUa  Mexicana,  Gmel.) 
may  prove  to  be  the  female  of  our  bird,  or  the  male  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  plumage  (and,  from  the  locality,  we  should 
possibly  have  referred  it  to  that  name,  had  the  classification  of 
it  fallen  to  our  lot),  yet,  as  nothing  positive  can  be  drawn  from 
so  unessential  an  indication  as  that  of  the  Mexican  siskin,  we 
hftTe  no  hesitation  in  following  the  same  course  with  Say,  who 
considers  it  as  entirely  new,  and  have  retained  his  elegant 
name  of  FringiUa  psaltaria.  It  is  very  possible  that  not  only 
the  FringiUa  Mexicanoj  but  also  the  Black  Mexican  siskin, 
{FringiUa  catotolj  Gmel.)  may  be  the  same  bird  as  our  Frinn 
giUa  psaltaria  ;  but  how  can  we  determine,  from  the  vague  de- 
seriptions  that  have  been  given  of  those  species  ?  They  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  American  goldfinch  in  its  dull  state 
of  plumage ;  and  Wilson  expresses  a  doubt  whether  or  not 
the  black  Mexican  siskin  is  the  same  as  his  new  species, 
FringiUa  pinus. 

All  these  pretty  little  birds  belong  to  the  subgenus  Car^ 
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dueUst  hmng  a  more  slenderi  aoote,  and  dongitod  bOlt  Ikn 
other 
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Flatm  VL  Fio.  4k 

Wiitom't  Ameriatu  Ondthdojnt  i.p-SO»pLl,  flg.  S,lbrt]ie  miS^  mi  UrtH^- 
FHngilU  trbtis,  lAmu  Sy9L  i.  p.  890,  ipb  ISi  luh.  OmiL  8^  L  p.  S^V^ 
12.  ZoM.  £iA  p.  46S,  ip.  M.  FmOL  JToot.  JDfafe  ^OkU  JKit  ^L  p. 
— FriafilU  tpbmi,  tv.  r.  OML  8p/U  i.  p»  B14»ip.  86,nMfe,  inwintei 
— Ckrduelia  Amexicttuw  Jlrwf.  ulv.  iii.  p.  64,  ip.  a— Gvdadk  AwtricMm^  ^ 
Americin  Ooldfiiieh,  dteffiy,  Cbrob'mi,  i.  p.  4d»  pL  49^  male  in  Mgna%  dMb 
AnnC  TVoo.  p.  891."— CliBrdonneret  janne^  lli|2^  Oft.  It.  p.  SIZ — Cawiitn— nl 
4a  Ouuidft,  B«^.  JRL  AI.  909,  fig.  9,  bmIi^  in ■pring  4fMi.  TWin^kltfr 
vvllfl  Yocfc,  B^.  Om.  ir.  p.  981 — PL  .fiWL  289,  ig.  1,  mi^dbMt^pg^i  %  1^ 
male  in  winter  dnaai  OnWan  Finch,  Pmm,  AreL  ZooL  ap^  1H1  rtiiJMi 
Goldfinch,  JSUmnu^  Gltotk  iL  p.  183,  pL  274,  niale  and  funafe.  Zirfft.  4p. 
iL  part  1,  p.  288,  >p.  67.  Id.  lit.  Snpji  p.  166.— -Skkin,  rar  Q,  LaOu  Sjfik 
iL  part  1,  p.  991,  ap.  58,  mak  changing.— MAid^pftia  JfiwHai,  Na.  8844, 
inak;  Na  6845,  female;  No.  6846,  AUuno. 

CABDUELIS  JMEJtlCANA^EDvrAMM. 

Male  and  note,  aee  voL  i.  pp.  1 1 — 15. 

We  have  been  induced,  by  the  analogy  existing  between 
the  preceding  new  species  and  this  common  bird,  to  figure 
them  as  companions  on  the  same  plate,  that  they  may  be  imme- 
diately and  readily  compared.  To  give  the  present  figure 
more  interest,  we  have  chosen  the  female,  though  we  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  selected  the  male  in  winter  plumage^ 
as  the  latter  differs  but  slightly  from  its  mate  during  that  sea- 
son. The  very  great  dissimilarity  between  the  sexes  in  their 
spring  dress,  will  justify  the  reappearance  of  a  bird  already 
given  by  Wilson,  more  especially  as  it  has,  in  this  state,  been 
mistaken  for  a  distinct  species,  and  most  unaccountably  arranged 
in  the  systems  as  a  variety  of  the  European  siskin. 

The  history  of  this  bird,  which  so  completely  resembles  the 
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goldfinch  of  Europe  in  song  and  habits,  being  nearly  com- 
pleted by  the  golden  pen  of  Wilson,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
add  any  observations  of  our  own,  but  shall  refer  the  reader  to 
his  volume,  quoted  above,  for  its  biography.  As  we  cannot 
but  observe  that  his  description  is  short  and  somewhat  imper- 
fect, probably  owing  to  the  opinion  he  at  first  entertained,  but 
afterwards  judiciously  relinquished,  that  a  minute  description 
of  common  birds  is  superfluous,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe 
the  species  in  all  its  different  states. 

The  male  American  goldfinch  in  summer  dress,  represented 
by  Wilson  in  his  first  plate,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
eight  in  extent*  The  bill  resembles  that  of  the  European  gold- 
finch, and,  as  well  as  the  feet,  is  of  a  reddish  cinnamon  colour ; 
die  irides  are  dark  brown ;  the  front  and  vertex  are  glossy  black ; 
the  remaining  part  of  the  head,  and  all  the  body,  rich  lemon 
yellow ;  the  superior  and  inferior  tail-coverts  are  white,  as  well 
as  the  thighs ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  the  small  coverts 
of  the  wings  being  yellow  externally,  and  white  on  the  inner 
side  and  at  tip ;  the  greater  coverts  are  tipped  with  white,  an 
arrangement  which  exhibits  two  white  bands  across  the  wings ; 
the  first  and  third  primaries  are  equal,  hardly  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  the  longest,  the  fourth  being  nearly  as  long 
as  the  third ;  the  secondaries  are  margined  with  white.  The 
tail  is  emarginated,  the  feathers  being  black,  slightly  edged 
with  white,  and  having  a  lai^e  pure  white  spot  on  the  inner 
web  at  tip. 

The  female,  as  is  usual  in  this  fiunily  of  birds,  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  male,  and  is  widely  different  from  that  sex  in 
die  colours  of  its  plumage.  The  bill  and  feet  are  brownish ; 
the  lower  mandible  is  whitish  at  base ;  the  head  has  no  appear- 
ance of  black,  and,  with  the  neck,  the  back,  and  rump,  is 
brownish  olive,  the  latter  part  being  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the 
preceding  portions ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  greenish  wlute ; 
the  frontlet,  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  throat,  and  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  are  pale  greenish  yellow ;  the  lower  portion  of 
the  breast,  beUy,  vent,  flanks,  under  ¥dng  and  under  tail-coverts. 
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are  whitish.  The  wings  and  tail,  which  always  afford  the  most 
constant  specific  characters,  are  like  those  of  the  male,  except 
that  the  black  colour  is  less  intense,  and  the  white  is  less  pure, 
being  slightly  tinged  with  rufous. 

In  this  state  of  plumage,  the  bird  closely  resembles  the 
Fringilla  citrinella  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which,  however,  cm 
always  be  distinguished  from  it  by  several  characters,  but  more 
particularly  by  its  greenish  yellow  rump,  and  by  being  desti- 
tute of  the  whitish  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  inner  web  of  the  tail 
feathers.  The  young  are  so  like  the  females  as  to  be  distin- 
guished with  difficulty ;  their  colours,  however,  are  still  leflB 
lively ;  they  assume  the  adult  livery  in  the  spring,  but  do  not 
exhibit  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  perfect  bird  until  the  third 
moult. 

The  American  goldfinch  moults  twice  a-year,  in  the  seasons 
of  spring  and  autumn.  At  the  spring  moult,  the  males  obtain 
their  vivid  colouring,  which  is  lost  at  the  autumnal  change,  and 
replaced  by  a  more  humble  dress,  similar  to  that  of  the  female, 
from  which  sex  they  cannot  then  be  readily  distinguished. 
The  black  of  the  wings  is,  however,  somewhat  more  intense ; 
the  white  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail  is  dull  and  dirty,  and  a 
yellowish  tint  prevails  around  the  eyes,  as  well  as  on  the  neck. 
From  this  statement  it  follows,  tliat  Wilson's  figure  represents 
the  adult  male  in  that  brilliant  dress  in  which  it  appears  for 
the  space  of  four  or  five  months  only  ;  whilst  the  figure  in  the 
annexed  plate  exliibits  the  invariable  colours  of  the  female  and 
young,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  male  for  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  in  the  year. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  plumage  of  the  adult  male 
gradually  changes,  but  not  simultaneously  in  tlie  different  in- 
dividuals, so  that  in  the  spring  and  autumn  we  rarely  find  two 
that  are  alike  ;  some  being  more  or  less  yellow,  having  a  rudi- 
ment of  black  on  the  head,  &c.,  according  as  the  moulting 
process  is  more  or  less  advanced. 

A  remarkable  variety  is  exhibited  in  a  changing  male,  which 
I  shot  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  which  is 
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therefore  considerably  advanced  towards  perfect  plumage.  All 
the  primaries  are  pure  white  on  the  outer  web  towards  the 
base,  thus  constituting,  in  the  most  obvious  manner,  that  white 
iq>ot  beyond  the  wing-coverts,  assigned  by  Say  as  a  good  dis- 
criminating mark  between  this  species  and  the  preceding.  The 
fiurt  we  have  related  diminishes  the  value  of  this  character, 
which  is  nevertheless  a  very  good  one ;  but  as  many  other  dis- 
tinctions are  observable,  we  need  not  rely  exclusively  upon  it. 
Tlie  deviation  we  have  here  mentioned  is  the  more  remarkable, 
9B  the  greater  number  of  species  allied  to  this  bird  have  that 
spot,  either  white  or  yellow. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  obtained,  from  one  of  the  large 
flocks  in  which  these  birds  congregate  in  the  autumn,  several 
qiecimens  of  both  sexes,  more  or  less  distinguished  by  the 
ifMirlfing  above  stated  as  peculiar  to  the  variety. 
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Emberisa  unoBna,  Say,  in  Long^t  JSxpedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountaini,  ii.  p.  47.— 

PhOaddphia  Museum,  No.  5919. 

SPIZA  AM(EyA.—BosArAm.» 
Fringilla,  (sul^n.  SpizA,)  Bonap»  Synop.  p.  106. 

« 

The  genus  Emberiza^  though  very  natural,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  well  marked  characters,  has,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, been  often  misunderstood;  and  authors,  without 


*  In  the  Prince  of  Muaignano's  Synopsis  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  in 
th«  Atmali  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  he  has  instituted  a 
•ohfenus,  under  the  name  of  Spiza,  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  FringUUdtx, 
diriding  it  into  two  sections.  The  first  contains  our  present  bird,  with  the  F. 
eyanea  and  ciris  of  Wilson,  and  to  which,  we  think,  the  subgenus  should  be  re- 
•trictcd.  Those  which  form  the  second  section  run  much  more  into  the  Embe- 
rizMp  and  although  it  may  **  form  the  passage  to  the  buntings,'*  it  is  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  constitute  a  imaU  mfr-^roiip.— Ed. 

5 
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ooDBiiltiiig  ike  bomidariet  an^giwd  to  it  bf  ibamArm,  hm 
recorded  a  oopioiis  lul  of  spacum  wbSbi  in  natere  ila  linili 
are  nmeh  restricted.  We  are  not  tlmefbra  ioqnieody  lliaft  m 
acate  a  loologiet  as  Say  tlurald  hare  ananged  ih  bird  ia  ttat 
genus,  particiilarly  as  it  is  more  deedf  allied  to  JBmkruvlkaB 
many  of  those,  not  only  of  Wiboo,  bot  eran  of  linnfc  sal 

Tins  bird,  which  tre  hare  no  henlatioa  in  promnmciag  sm 
of  die  most  beaatiM  of  its  tribe,  wonU  be  plaaed  bjr  VieiUet  k 
fak  genos  PosMTMa  ;  bat,  according  to  my  ebarificatiaii,  it  be- 
longs to  the  genus  JFHn^tZb,  and  to  that  American  snl^genni 
lately  established  in  my  ^  Oktervatimu  an  Ae  Komemdabm  tf 
WUmmfa  OrmAekgy^**  under  the  name  of  Spixcu  Aa  a  spem^ 
it  is  more  intimately  aUied  to  FringiOa  drii  and  IMyifa 
cyanea^^  which  I  stilted  in  that  paper  to  differ  so  mudi  fim 
tiieir  congeners,  particularly  in  the  greater  curvature  of  tiie  up- 
per mandible,  as  to  desenre,  perhaps,  a  separation  into  a  smdl 
subgenus  by  tiiemselves.  This  would  unite  IHtiffilhL  to  7bh 
offra,  asSpiza^  on  die  odierhand,  shows  its  transition  to  jEmi^ 
riza. 

The  lazuli  finch  is  five  inches  and  three  quarters  long ;  the 
bill  is  formed  like  that  of  the  Indigo  bird  {Fringrilla  (yaneoj 
Wilson),  but  is  emarginated  near  the  tip,  being  horn  colour, 
as  well  as  the  feet ;  the  irides  are  dark  brown ;  the  whole  head 
and  neck  are  brilliant  verdigrise  blue ;  the  back  is  brownish 
black,  intermixed  with  blue,  and  a  littie  ferruginous  brown; 
the  rump  is  pure  verdigrise  blue ;  the  superior  portion  of  the 
breast  is  pale  ferruginous ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the 
belly,  and  inferior  tail- coverts,  are  white;  the  smaller  wing- 
coverts  are  blue ;  the  middling  coverts  are  blackish  at  base, 
and  broadly  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  wide  band  across  the 
wing;  the  greater  wing-coverts  are  blackish,  obscurely  mar^ 
gined  with  blue,  and  slightiy  tipped  with  white  on  the  exte- 
rior web,  constituting  a  second  band  across  the  wings  parallel 

*  Its  relation  to  FringiBa  cyaneOf  considered  as  Emberiza,  probably  indiioed  Stf 
to  plaos  it  under  that  genus. 
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to  the  first)  but  much  narrower ;  the  primaries  and  secondaries 
are  blackish,  obscurely  margined  with  blue  on  the  outer  web ; 
the  under  wingwoorerts  aore  whitish,  a  little  intermixed  with 
blue ;  the  tail  is  slightly  emarginated,  the  feathers  being  black- 
ish^  edged  with  blue  on  the  outer  web,  and  with  white  on  the 
inner  web  at  tip. 

Hie  above  description  of  this  handsome  bird  is  taken  from 
a  male  in  summer-  plumage,  the  only  specimen  brought  by 
Long's  exploring  party ;  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  any  po- 
ntive  information  relative  to  the  female  and  young,  though, 
finmi  analogy,  we  must  believe  them  in  great  part  destitute  of 
die  Uue  colour,  and  otherwise  less  brilliantly  adorned. 

This  q)ecies  appears  to  be  rather  rare ;  it  is  found  along  the 
Arkansaw  Biver,  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  du- 
ring the  summer  months ;  they  frequent  the  bushy  valleys, 
keeping  much  in  the  grass,  and  seldom  alight  on  shrubs  or 
trees.  In  this  respect,  also,  they  resemble  the  Indigo  bird,  and 
probably  their  habits  are  the  same,  although  the  note  is  entirely 
dissimilar. 
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Plati  VIL  Fio.  1. 

Hiniiido  fiilvA,  VieilL  Oii,  de  FAwu  Sept.  i.  p.  C2,  pi.  32.      Stephens^  CmU  of 
Skaw't  ZooL  X.  ptrt  i.  p.  126.     Dewitt  Clinton,  Ann,  Lyceum  Nat  HisL  N. 
Y,  L  p.  156.— Uimndo  Iwufrons,  jSby,  in  Lomg'M  Exp,  to  the  Rocky  MowUain$, 
ii.  p.  47 PhU  Mnu  No.  7624. 

HIR  VSDO  FUL  F^.— Vikiliot  ? 

Hirundo  fiilva,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  64. — The  Republican,  or  cliff  swallow.  And,  pi. 
68,  nu  and  y,  (hnu  Siog.  i.  p.  353. — Hirundo  lunifrons.  North.  ZooL  ii.  p. 
831. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  imperfect  description,  little 
was  known  relative  to  dib  ihtieiresting  bird,  anterior  to  Long's 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  of  the  notes  annex- 
ed to  the  account  of  that  journey,  contains  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  this  swallow,  with  a  notice  of  its  habits,  and  remarkable 
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nnuwr  of  building;.  Mr  de  Witt  Clinton  has  recently  puh- 
UAed  •  pspc  On  the  same  subject,  accomptuiied  by  some 
obaemtiaiu  from  Mr  Audubon.  Combining  what  tliese  gen- 
tlemen hare  Bwde  known,  with  the  information  ])Teviously 
given  by  A^illot  and  Say,  we  can  present  a  tolerably  com- 
plete history  of  tlie  cliif  swallow. 

Some  doid>ti  having  been  entertained  whether  the  Hiruiuh 
bmijroni.  of  the  Rocky  Mountaius  be  the  same  species  as  the 
Binmdo  /idea .  of  the  western  part  of  New  York,  I  was  desi- 
roiu  of  AeeUiag  the  question  by  comparing  the  specimens ;  thi« 
I  accoil^llied  through  the  politeness  of  Dr  Dckay  of  New 
York,  W^  lri&  the  kindness  and  liberality  distinctive  of  those 
irho  cnttiTate  iocnce  for  its  own  sake,  sent  me  the  specimen 
and  nest  deptaittd  by  Mr  Clinton  iu  the  Cabinet  of  the  Ly 
oenm.  Hhu*  being  possessed  of  the  individuals  in  question, 
ve  ve  enabled,  to  place  their  specific  identity  beyond  the  reacli 
of  fiitDta  nnoerlainty.* 


■  Then  eta  be  nrthlui;  more  amiaying  tlinn  Uliig  in  a  manner  obliged  U| 
an  opinioD  regarding  a  dlipatcd  point,  Trom  deeeriptloni  and  ptal 
actual  compariion  of  tba  birde  tbemaelTea.  The  authon  of  the  Norlitn  Zm- 
hgg  eoDiider  the  H.  Uottfrmu  ot  'Saf  different  from  the  ff.  jUna  of  VidOot, 
on  accoaot  of  the  pure  white  front  and  illibtlf  forked  tall  of  the  farmor;  M 
the  Prince  of  Maiignane  makea  them  identical,  from  actual  eompariiaa  witk 
aothentlc  ipecimena  6t  B,  /idea.  Tbe  alternatiTe,  tberefare,  moM  be,  Aat  Ibi 
apeciment  brought  by  the  Nortbern  Expedition  are  dletinct  Itton  ■itiH',  and  j* 
DDoamed.  AudDlion'afiGare,boweTer,  it  rery  ntwir  pore  wbite  In  iba  freotl^ 
and  he  laiiib  upon  that  colour  even  in  the  young; — the  tall  ia  aquare,  adtcM 
mark  of  oar  author.  There  are  either  two  apeciea  confoaed  in  theac^  or  Imtttr- 
tion  hai  been  paid  to  tbe  drawing  and  colouring  of  thoae  part*  where  dlMlodlM 
chieflf  li  Indited  on. 

On  the  preclplloutooait  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  nnurTantalloo  CMtla,iBBal- 
dlngtonthire,  there  waa,  in  I8S6,  and  for  icTeral  yean  prcTlona,  a  obIboj  ef  Bflf 
OTilztypiiiraaf  J7.  Nriica,  building  thiir  neat*  in  the  uiual  form,  bat  In  the «■• 
manner,  under  a  huge  pnjeoting  cliff,  aa  repreaented  of  the  H,fidea,  tbtr 
■trncfc  me  at  the  time  of  flrat  leeing  them,  ai  a  remarkable  ailuatlon  fi«  tbe  ^ 
cIh  ;  and  the  plate  here  immediately  recalled  them  to  my  memory.  Mr  Anda- 
bon'a  deacrlption  of  their  manner  of  building,  may  add  to  that  of  our  aathor  :— 
"  About  daybrFak  they  flew  down  to  the  abore  of  tbe  rlTer,  one  boodr^ 
yarda  dlatant,  for  tbe  muddy  land  of  which  tbe  nnt*  were  conatmcted,  and  wvt- 
ed  with  great  anidulty  nntU  near  tbe  middle  of  the  day,  aa  If  It  wtfe  that  lb 
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That  Say  considered  his  Hirundo  luaifrons  as  a  new  bird,  is 
entirely  attribatable  to  the  incorrectness  of  Vieillot's  figure, 
iriiich  is  one  of  those  better  suited  to  mislead  than  to  assist  the 
naturalist  in  his  researches.  The  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  Hirundo  Jidvoj  is  its  even  tail ;  yet  Vieillot  has  repre- 
sented this  part  as  forked.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  that 
our  learned  zoologist,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  coloured  plate,  should  not  have  even  thought  of  comparing 
his  bird  with  that  of  Vieillot,  who  probably  figured  it  with  a 
fiirked  tail,  merely  because  it  was  a  swallow.  The  characters 
of  the  cliff  swallow  are  so  remarkable,  and  its  manner  of  build- 
ing is  so  peculiar,  that,  when  these  are  accurately  delineated, 
it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species. 
'  The  cliff  swallow  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  bill 
ii  blad^  and  the  feet  dusky ;  the  irides  are  dark  brown.  A 
amnaw  black  line  extends  over  the  bill  to  each  eye ;  the  front 
IB  pale  rufous,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  crown,  black  vio- 


of  the  sun  was  necessary  to  dry  and  harden  their  moist  tenements.  They 
ceased  from  labour  for  a  few  hours  amongst  themselres,  by  performing 
mmial  eToluUons,  courted  and  caressed  their  mates  with  much  affection,  and 
iBi^pcd  at  flies  and  other  insects  on  the  wing.  They  often  examined  their 
■erts  to  see  if  they  were  sufficiently  dry ;  and  as  soon  as  these  appeared  to  hare 
aefuired  the  requisite  firmness,  they  renewed  their  labours.  Until  the  females 
to  sit,  they  all  roosted  in  the  hollow  limbs  of  the  sycamores  {Plaiamu 
foltff)  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Licking  River,  but  when  incubation 
I,  the  males  alone  resorted  to  the  trees.  A  second  party  arrived,  and 
so  hard  pressed  for  time,  that  they  betook  themselves  to  the  holes  in  the 
waU  where  bricks  had  been  left  out  for  the  scaffolding.  These  they  fitted  with 
pi^eeting  necks,  similar  to  those  of  the  complete  nests  of  the  others.  Their 
Sffs  were  deposited  on  a  few  bits  of  straw,  and  great  caution  was  necessary 
ia  attempting  to  procure  them,  as  the  slightest  touch  crumbled  their  frail  tene- 
ment Into  dust.  By  means  of  a  table  spoon,  I  was  enabled  to  procure  many  of 
them.  Each  nest  contained  four  egg^  which  were  white,  with  dusky  spots. 
Only  one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season.  The  energy  with  which  they  defended 
ttdr  nests  was  truly  astonishing.  Although  I  had  talcen  the  precaution  to  visit 
than  at  sunset,  when  1  supposed  they  would  all  have  been  on  the  sycamores,  yet 
a  ringle  female  happened  to  be  sitting,  and  gave  the  alarm,  which  immediately 
caUed  out  the  whole  tribe.  They  snapped  at  my  hat,  body,  and  legs,  passed  be- 
twcenme  and  the  nests  within  an  inch  of  my  face,  twittering  their  rage  and  sor- 
row.*—Ed. 

VOL.  Ill*  X 
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laceouB ;  the  chiii»  throaty  and  chedDi»  «re  daik  fiBfragiiiaoii 
extending  in  a  narrow  band  on  the  hind  head;  the  uppn  piK 
of  the  body  is  black,  gloased  with  Tiolaoeoiis;  the  in&iiar  part 
of  the  rump,  and  some  of  the  tul-covertS|  are  pale  femigUMWi; 
the  breast  is  of  a  pale  mfous  ash  colonr,  and  the  rwmaimiy 
under  parts  are  whitish,  tinged  with  brownish  feimginovs; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  blackish,  the  small  wing-eoverts  beiaf 
glossed  with  violaceous ;  the  inferior  wing^<overta  are  adhj 
brown ;  the  tail  is  nearly  entire,  somewhat  shorter  than  As 
tips  of  the  wings ;  the  exterior  tail-feather  is  slightly  eig^ 
with  whitish  on  the  inner  vane ;  the  wing  and  tul-feathers  hsie 
their  shafb  black  above,  and  white  beneath* 

This  description  is  taken  from  our  finest  male^  whidi  is  abs 
represented  in  the  plate;  no  difference  exists  between  theseiei^ 
and  the  young,  even  during  early  age»  can  scarcely  be  distin^ 
guished  from  the  parents,  except  by  having  the  front  wliite,  inr 
stead  of  rufous.  We  are  informed  by  Vieillot,  that  aoae  infr 
viduals  have  all  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  tinged  widi 
the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  throat:  these  are  probably  very 
old  males. 

A  very  singular  trait  distinguishes  the  migrations  of  this 
bird.  While  the  European,  or  white  variety  of  the  human 
race,  is  rapidly  spreading  over  this  continent,  from  its  eastein 
borders  to  the  remotest  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  cliff 
swallow  advances  from  the  extreme  western  regions,  annually 
invading  a  new  territory  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  induces 
us  to  conclude,  that  a  few  more  summers  will  find  it  sporting 
in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  familiarly  established  along  the 
Atlantic  shores. 

Like  all  other  North  American  swallows,  this  species  passes 
the  winter  in  tropical  America,  whence  in  the  spring  it  mi- 
grates northward,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  It  appears  to 
be  merely  a  spring  passenger  in  the  West  Indies,  remaining 
there  but  a  few  days,  according  to  Vieillot,  who,  not  seeing  any 
in  the  United  States,  and  observing  some  while  at  sea,  U* 
August,  in  the  latitude  of  Nova  Scotia,  supposed  that  they  pro* 
pagated  in  a  still  more  northern  region.     As  we  have  not  re- 
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ccived  any  account  of  their  inhabitiDg  the  well  explored  coun- 
tries around  Hudsdn's  Bay,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  western  wilds  of  the  United  States  have  hitherto  been  their 
summer  resort,  and  that  not  until  recently  have  they  ventured 
within  the  domains  of  civilized  man.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they 
were  observed  in  great  numbers,  by  Major  Long's  party,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  month  of  July ;  and  a  few  were 
also  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river.  Within  ten  or 
twelve  years,  they  have  become  familiar  in  different  localities 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c.,  whence  they  are  extending  very 
rapidly,  and  have  recently  appeared  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York.  In  order  to  show  the  rapid  progress  of  this  little 
ftranger,  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr  Clinton's 
interesting  paper : — 

The  fulvous  swallow  ^^  first  made  its  appearance  at  Winchell's 
tavern,  on  the  high-road,  about  five  miles  south  of  Whitehall, 
near  Lake  Champlain,  and  erected  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of 
an  outhouse,  where  it  was  covered  by  the  projection  of  a  roof. 
This  was  in  1817,  and  in  this  year  there  was  but  one  nest;  the 
second  year,  seven ;  the  third,  twenty-eight ;  the  fourth,  forty ; 
and  in  1822  there  were  seventy,  and  the  number  has  since 
continued  to  increase. 

*<  It  appeared  in  1 822  at  Whitehall,  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
departed  on  the  25th  of  July ;  and  these  are  the  usual  times  of 
its  arrival  and  disappearance." 

This  active  little  bird  is,  like  its  congeners,  almost  continually 
on  the  wing,  and  feeds  on  flies  and  other  insects,  while  per- 
forming its  aerial  evolutions.  Its  note  is  different  from  that  of 
other  swallows,  and  may  be  well  imitated  by  rubbing  a  moisten- 
ed cork  around  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  The  species  arrive  in 
the  west  from  the  south  early  in  April,  and  immediately  begin 
to  construct  their  symmetrical  nests,  which  are  perfected  by 
their  united  and  industrious  efforts.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they 
commence  their  labours,  by  collecting  the  necessary  mud  from 
the  borders  of  the  river  or  ponds  adjacent,  and  they  perse- 
vere in  their  work  until  near  mid-day,  when  they  relinquish 
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it  for  some  lunin,  and  amuie  themBelves  bf  sporliiig  in  the  dr, 
punning  insectS)  &C.  Ab  soon  as  the  nest  ioqaiies  die  lequH 
site  finnness,  it  is  completed,  and  the  female  begins  to  depont 
her  eggs,  which  are  four  in  number,  white,  spotted  with  dnAf 
brown.  The  nests  are  extremely  friaUe,  and  wiU  readily 
crumble  to  pieces :  they  are  assanbled  in  oommonities^  ss 
represented  in  the  background  of  our  plate.  In  unsiiliril 
countries,  these  birds  select  a  sheltered  ritnation,  under  a  pio- 
jecdng  ledge  of  rode ;  and,  in  civilised  districts,  Aey  hate 
already  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  abodes  of  man,  by  buiU* 
ing  against  the  walls  of  houses,  immediately  under  the  eavei 
of  the  roof,  though  they  have  not  in  the  least  changed  Aeir 
style  of  architecture.  A  nest  from  the  latter  situation  ii 
now  before  me ;  it  is  hemispherical,  five  inches  wide  at  ill 
truncated  place  of  attachnient  to  the  wall,  from  which  it  pro- 
jects six  inches,  and  consists  exclusively  of  a  mixture  of  saad 
and  day,  lined  on  the  inside  with  straw  and  dried  grassy  neg^ 
gently  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  The  ^riids 
external  surface  is  roughened  by  the  projection  of  the  varioni 
little  pellets  of  earth  which  compose  its  substance.  Tie  en- 
trance is  near  the  top,  rounded,  projecting,  and  turning  down- 
ward, so  that  the  nest  may  be  compared  to  a  chemist's  retort^ 
flattened  on  the  side  applied  to  the  wall,  and  with  the  principal 
part  of  the  neck  broken  off. 

So  great  is  the  industry  of  these  interesting  little  architects, 
that  this  massive  and  commodious  structure  is  sometimes  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  three  days.  About  the  middle  of  Jolyy 
some  nests  found  near  the  Rocky  Mountains  contained  young 
ones,  while  in  others  the  process  of  incubation  had  not  te^ 
minated.  It  is  probable  that  the  cliff  swallows  rear  two  broods 
in  that  region,  though  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  agreeably  to  Mr 
Audubon,  they  have  but  one  in  the  year.  During  the  first 
few  days  of  August,  they  assemble  in  flocks,  and,  after  several 
attempts  to  commence  their  migration,  they  finally  succeed  u^ 
obtaining  a  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  they  disappear  as  sud- 
denly as  they  came. 
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BURROWING  OWL.— STRIX  CUNICULARIA. 

Platb  VII.  Fio.  2. 

Strix  eanieiihria,  MoKna,  Hist.  ChiHj  (Am.  ed.)  i.  p.  184.  GmeL  Syti.  i.  p.  292, 
•p.  2a  ZtUh,  ImL  p.  63,  sp.  38.  VteiO.  OU.  de  VAm,  Sept.  L  p.  48.  Say, 
m  LoHg*$  JExpedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ii.  p.  36  and  200. — Uluk  cunicu- 
laria,  FetdOee,  Jomm.  Ohs.  Pky».  p.  562 — Noctua  Coqaimbaiu,  Briss.  Av.  u 
p.  525,  ap.  ll.-.Coqiiimbo  Owl,  Lath.  Syn.  I  p.  145,  ap.  Sa  PhOade^Ma 
No.  472. 


ULULA  CUNICULARIA.^FuvtUMM.* 
Strix  (aubgen.  Surnia)  cimicularia,  Bonap.  Synop,  p.  36 

Venerable  ruins,  crumbling  under  the  influence  of  time 
mod  vicissitudes  of  season,  are  habitually  associated  with  our 
recollections  of  the  owl ;  or  he  is  considered  as  the  tenant  of 
«ombre  forests,  whose  nocturnal  gloom  is  rendered  deeper  and 
more  awful  by  the  harsh  dissonance  of  his  voice.  In  poetry 
he  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  appropriate  concomitant  of 
darkness  and  horror;  and,  when  heard  screaming  from  the 
topmost  fragments  of  some  mouldering  wall,  whose  ruggedness 
is  but  slightly  softened  by  the  mellowing  moonlight,  imagina- 
tion loves  to  view  him  as  a  malignant  spirit,  hooting  triumph- 
antly  over  the  surrounding  desolation  !  But  we  are  now  to 
make  the  reader  acquainted  with  an  owl  to  which  none  of  these 
associations  can  belong ;  a  bird  that,  so  £eu*  from  seeking  refrige 
in  the  ruined  habitations  of  man,  fixes  its  residence  within  the 
earth ;  and,  instead  of  concealing  itself  in  solitary  recesses  of 
Ae  forest,  delights  to  dwell  on  open  plains,  in  company  with 

*  I  am  far  from  being  aatiafied  with  the  generic  appellation  I  hare  now  pro- 
tiakNudly  bestowed  on  this  bird.  It  is  completely  a  tiay  owl  in  its  babita,  but  in 
manf  parts  of  its  structure  resembles  the  nocturnal  species.  Wherever  it  may 
be  iMfeafier  placed  by  a  strict  analysis,  it  will  proTe  a  most  interesting  form,  and 
perhaps  show  some  connexions  that  we  do  not  at  present  anticipate.  The  Prince 
of  Moslgoano  has  properly  incorporated  Mr  Say's  remarks  with  his  description. 
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B  remarkable  for  ttieir  social  disposition,  neatness,  and 
order.  Instead  of  sailing  heavily  furtL  in  the  oI)scurity  of  tbe 
erening  or  niorning  twilight,  and  then  retreating  to  mope  away 
the  interrening  hours,  our  owl  enjoys  tlie  broadest  glare  of  the 
noonday  snn,  and,  flying  rapidly  along,  searches  for  food  or 
pleasure  daring  the  cheerful  light  of  day. 

Tfae  votaries  of  natural  science  must  always  feel  indebted  to 
tiie  learned  and  indefatigable  Say,  for  the  rich  collection  of 
ftcts  he  has  made  whenever  opportunities  have  been  presented, 
bat  lAore  especially  in  the  instance  of  this  very  singular  bird, 
whose  places  of  resort  in  this  country  are  too  far  distant  te 
allow  many  the  pleasure  of  examining  for  themselves.  We 
feel  doubly  disposed  to  rejoice  that  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  OUT  bird  are  drawn  from  his  ample  store,  both  on  account  of 
^•ir  intriniic  excellence,  and  because  it  affor<U  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  erincing  our  admiration  ot  the  zeal,  talents,  and  in- 
tc^fy,  which  have  raised  this  man  to  the  most  honourable  and  j 
enviable  eminence  as  a  naturalist.  I 

In  the  trans- Mississippi  an  territories  of  the  United  Stattt,  ' 
the  burrowing  owl  resides  exclusively  in  the  villages  of  the 
Marmot,  or  Prairie  Dog,  whose  excavations  are  so  comnxh 
dious,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  our  bird  should  dig  fM 
himself,  as  he  is  said  to  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
DO  burrowing  animals  exbt.  These  villages  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  variable  in  their  extent,  sometimes  covering  only 
a  few  acres,  and  at  others  spreading  over  the  sur&ce  of  the 
country  for  miles  together.  They  are  composed  of  slightly 
elevated  mounds,  having  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  aiiovi 
two  feet  in  width  at  base,  and  seldom  rising  as  high  as  eighteen 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  entrance  is  placed 
either  at  the  top  or  on  the  side,  and  the  whole  mound  is  bealea 
down  externally,  especially  at  the  summit,  resembling  a  mud' 
used  footpath. 

From  the  entrance,  the  passage  into  the  mound  descend! 
verticaUy  for  one  or  two  feet,  and  is  thence  continued  obliquely 
downwards,  until  it  terminates  in  an  apartment,  within  wlua> 
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the  industrious  marmot  constructs,  on  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season,  the  comfortable  cell  for  his  winter's  sleep.  This  cell, 
which  is  composed  of  fine  dry  grass,  is  globular  in  form,  with 
an  opening  at  top  capable  of  admitting  the  finger ;  and  the 
whole  is  so  firmly  compacted,  that  it  might,  without  injury,  be 
rolled  over  the  floor. 

It  is  delightful,  during  fine  weather,  to  see  these  lively 
little  creatures  sporting  about  the  entrance  of  their  burrows, 
which  are  always  kept  in  the  neatest  repair,  and  are  often  in- 
luibited  by  several  individuals.  When  alarmed,  they  imme- 
diately take  refuge  in  their  subterranean  chambers,  or,  if  the 
dreaded  danger  be  not  immediately  impending,  they  stand 
near  the  brink  of  the  entrance,  bravely  barking  and  flourishing 
their  tails,  or  else  sit  erect  to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

The  mounds  thrown  up  by  the  marmot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  an  appearance  of  greater 
antiquity  than  those  observed  on  the  far  distant  plains.  They 
sometimes  extend  to  several  yards  in  diameter,  although  their 
elevation  is  trifling,  and,  except  immediately  surrounding  the 
entrance,  are  clothed  with  a  scanty  herbage  which  always  dis- 
tinguishes the  area  of  these  villages.  Sometimes  several  vil- 
lages have  been  observed  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, and,  recollecting  that  the  marmot  feeds  exclusively  on 
grasses  and  herbaceous  plants,  it  seems  singular  that  this  ani- 
mal should  always  choose  the  most  barren  spot  for  the  place  of 
his  abode.  However  this  may  be  accounted  for,  it  at  least  af- 
fords an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  approach  of  his  enemies, 
and  allows  him  to  seek,  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  that 
security  which  he  has  neither  strength  nor  arms  to  command. 

In  all  these  prairie  dog  villages,  the  burrowing  owl  is  seen 
moving  briskly  about,  or  else  in  small  flocks  scattered  among 
the  mounds,  and,  at  a  distance,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  mar- 
mot itself,  when  sitting  erect.  They  manifest  but  little  timi- 
dity, and  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  sufficiently  close 
for  shooting ;  but,  if  alarmed,  some  or  all  of  them  soar  away. 
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and  settle  down  again  at  a  short  distance ;  if  further  disturbed, 
their  fliglit  is  continued  until  tfaey  are  no  longer  in  view,  <w 
they  descend  into  tlieir  dwellings,  whence  they  are  difficult 
to  dislodge. 

Tlie  burrowa  into  which  tliese  owb  have  been  seen  to  dm- 
cend,  on  the  plains  of  tlie  river  Platte,  where  they  are  most 
numerous,  were  evidently  excavated  by  the  marmot ;  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  hy  Say,  that  they  were  either  common,  though 
uniriendly  residents  of  t  'labitation,  or  tliat  oiir  owl 

was  the  sole  occupant  of  a  burrow  acquired  by  the  right  of 
conquest.  The  evidence  of  this  was  clearly  presented  by  tiu 
ruinous  condition  of  tlic  burrows  tenanted  by  tlie  owl,  which 
were  frequently  caved  in,  and  their  sides  channelled  by  the 
rains,  while  the  neat  and  well  preserved  mansion  of  the  ma^ 
mot  showed  the  active  care  of  a  skilful  and  industrious  owner. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  the  owi  and  marmot  habitually  r^* 
sort  to  one  burrow,  yet  we  are  well  assured  hy  Pike  and  others 
that  a  common  danger  often  drives  tbem  into  the  same  exca- 
vation, where  lizards  and  rattlesnakes  also  enter  for  conceal- 
ment and  safety. 

The  owl  observed  by  Vieillot  in  St  Domingo  digs  itself  i 
borrow  two  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  its  eggt  an 
deposited  on  a  bed  of  moss,  herb  stalks,  and  dried  roots.  Tbae 
e^s  are  two  in  number,  of  a  very  pure  white,  nearly  sphern- 
dal,  and  about  as  hti^e  as  those  of  the  dove.  When  the  yoong 
are  only  covered  with  down,  they  frequently  ascend  to  the  en- 
trance to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  but  as  soon  as  theyan 
approached,  they  quickly  retire  into  the  burrow. 

The  note  of  our  bird  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  cry  of  the 
marmot,  which  sounds  like  cheliy  cheh,  pronounced  sevend 
times  in  r^id  succession ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  burromng 
owls  of  the  West  Indies,  where  no  marmots  exist,  utter  the 
same  sound,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  marmot  was  the 
unintentional  tutor  to  the  young  owl :  this  cry  is  only  uttered 
as  the  bird  begins  its  flight.  Vieillot  states  that  the  burrowJng 
owl  inhabiting  St  Domingo,  sometimeg  alights  on  farm-lioaMl 
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at  nighty  and  produces  a  note  which  resembles  that  of  the  syl- 
lables hooy  hooj  ooy  00 ;  but  has  he  not  mistaken  a  nocturnal 
species  for  it  in  this  case  ? 

The  food  of  the  bird  we  are  describing,  appears  to  consist 
entirely  of  insects,  as,  on  examination  of  its  stomach,  nothing 
but  parts  of  their  hard  wing-cases  were  found*  The  authors 
we  have  quoted,  inform  us,  that,  in  Chili  and  St  Domingo,  the 
burrowing  owls  also  feed  on  rats,  mice,  and  reptiles,  which  we 
cannot  suppose  to  be  the  case  with  the  bird  found  in  the 
United  States,  as  our  explorers  never  could  discover  the  slight- 
est reason  for  believing  that  they  preyed  on  the  marmots, 
whose  dwellings  they  invade. 

Throughout  the  region  traversed  by  the  American  expedi- 
faxm^  the  marmot  was  unquestionably  the  artificer  of  the  bur- 
row inhabited  by  the  owl,  while  the  testimony  of  Vieillot  is 
equally  conclusive,  that  the  owl  digs  for  himself  when  he  finds 
no  burrow  to  suit  his  purpose ;  but,  preferring  one  already 
made,  his  fondness  for  the  prairie  dog  villages  is  readily  ex- 
plained. 

Whether  only  a  single  species  of  burrowing  owl  inhabits  the 
vast  continent  of  North  and  South  America,  or  whether  that 
of  Chili  mentioned  by  Molina,  that  of  St  Domingo  described 
by  Vieillot,  and  the  owl  of  the  Western  American  territory, 
be  distinct  though  closely  allied  species,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  accurate  comparisons.*  When  we  consider  the  ex- 
traordinary habits  attributed  to  all  those,  as  well  as  their  cor- 
respondence in  form  and  colours  noted  in  the  several  descrip- 
tions, we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  all  of 
the  same  species ;  nevertheless,  Vieillot  states  his  bird  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Molina,  and  the  eggs  of  the 
borrowing  owl  of  the  latter  are  spotted  with  yellow,  whilst 
those  of  the  former  are  immaculate.     We  have  to  regret  that 

*  Shoald  they  prove  to  be  diflTereDt  species,  new  appellations  must  be  giren  ; 
and  as  that  of  Strix  cunicularia  will,  by  right  of  priority,  be  exclusively  re- 
tutoed  for  the  Coquimbo  owl,  we  would  propose  for  the  present  bird  the  name 
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so  figure  has  hitherto  been  published,  and  we  cannot  well  un- 
derstand why  Vieillot  did  not  tlius  exemplify  so  interesting  a 
bird.  Our  figure  will  be  the  more  acceptable  to  ornitholo- 
gists, as  it  is  the  first  which  haa  been  given  of  tlie  burrowing 
owl :  in  the  distance  we  have  introduced  &  view  of  the  pr^rie 
dog  village. 

The  peculiar  subgenus  of  this  bird  has  not  hitherto  been  de- 
termined, owing  to  tlie  neglect  with  which  naturalists  hare 
treated  the  arrangement  of  extra- European  owls.  Like  aH 
diurual  owls,  our  bird  belongs  to  the  subgenus  I^oetua  of  S^ 
vigny,  having  small  oval  openings  to  the  ears,  which  are  des- 
titute of  operculum,  llie  facial  disk  of  slender  feathers  sra^ 
and  incomplete,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  primaries  not  re- 
curved ;  but  it  differs  from  them  in  not  having  the  tarsus  and 
toes  covered  by  long  thick  feathers. 

The  burrowing  owl  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
feet  in  extent.  The  bill  is  horn  colour,  paler  on  the  margin, 
and  yellow  oh  the  ridges  of  both  mandibles ;  the  inferior  man- 
dible is  strongly  notched  on  each  side :  the  capistnim  beioic 
the  eyes  terminates  in  black  rigid  brbtles,  as  long  as  the  bill : 
the  irides  are  bright  yellow.  The  general  colour  of  the  pln- 
rnage  is  a  light  bumt-umber,  spotted  with  whitish,  paler  on  the 
head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
and  belly  are  whitish,  the  feathers  of  the  former  being  banded 
with  brown :  the  inferior  tml-coverts  are  white_  immaculate. 
The  wings  are  darker  than  the  body,  the  feathers  being  miiA 
spotted  and  banded  with  whitish ;  the  primaries  are  fire  or  six 
banded,  each  band  being  more  or  less  widely  interrupted  near 
the  Bhaft,  and  margined  with  blackish,  which  colour  predomi- 
nates towards  the  tip ;  the  extreme  tip  is  dull  whitish ;  the 
shafts  are  brown  above,  and  white  beneath :  the  exterior  pr^ 
mary  is  finely  serrated,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  fifth,  the 
second  and  foiu-th  being  hardly  shorter  than  the  third,  whidi 
is  the  longest.  The  tail  is  very  short,  slightly  rounded,  having 
its  feathers  of  the  same  colour  as  the  primaries,  and  like  them 
five  or  six  banded*  but  more  purely  white  at  tip.    The  feet  are 
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WILD  TURKEY— MELEAGRIS  GALLOPAVO. 
Platk  IX.  Mali  amo  Fxxale. 

Udeagrit  gaDopayo,  Linn,  Sytt,  L  p.  268.  sp.  1.  GmeL  Syst,  L  p.  782,  sp.  1. 
Zath.  Ind,  p.  618,  sp.  1.  Temm,  Hist.  Nat.  dss  Pig.  ei  GaU  Index,  iii.  p. 
676.  WHmm,  Am.  Om.  yL  Index,  p.  zvii.  Stephens,  Cont  of  Shaw't  ZooL 
xL  Part  i.  p.  156,  pi.  8.  Banzani,  JElem.  di  ZooL  iii.  Part  L  p.  154. — ^Bfdea- 
gria  aybratris,  VieiO.  Now.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix.  p.  447.— Gallopayo,  JJdro- 
tandif  Om.  u.  p.  35^  fig.  on  p.  89,  domestic  rariety,  male ;  fig.  on  p.  40,  U. 
ieiiiafe.  WiUwfhby,  Om,  p.  118,  pi.  27,  fig.  4,  dom.  yar.  .male.  JohnttOHf 
TheatruM  Universale  de  Avibus,  p.  55,  pi.  24,  fig.  1,  dom.  yar.  male;  fig.  2, 
Id.  female.  Brise.  Av.  i.  p.  158,  pL  16.  dom.  rar.  male. — Gallna  Indienay 
Wefacher  Han,  JbAiuton,  7%.  Av,  p.  88,  pL  29,  fig.  1,  dom.  yar.  male.— Gallo- 
fsyo  sjriyestris  Noy»-AngIiK,  a  New  England  wild  turkey,  Ray,  Syu,  p.  51,  ipw 
8b— GaUopayo  sylyeatris,  Catesby,  Carolina,  i.  A^p,  p.  xliy.-— Meleagria  Ameri- 

.  cnaa,  the  wild  turkey,  Bartr,  Trav.  p.  290.— Gallo  Payo,  GaOo  Payone  yolgar- 
■WBte  Ptollo  d*India,  Storia  degli  Uccdli,  u.  pi.  222,  dom.  created  yar.  male ;  pL 
933,  dom.  white,  black-apotted  yar.  young ;  pi.  224,  dom.  wUte,  yeOowiali-apot- 
tid  yar.  young ;  pL  225,  dom.  black,  yar.  young ;  pL  226,  dom.  black,  white 
ipotled  yar.  young.^-Coc  d*Inde,  Belon,  HUtoire  de  la  Nature  dee  Oiteaux,  p. 
946^  with  fig.  dom.  yar.  male— Dindon,  Buff.  Oit,  iu  p.  182,  pL  a  PL  EnL 
97,  dom.  wbitiab,  yar.  male.  Temm,  HisL  Nat.  dee  Pig.  et  GaO,  iL  p.  374. 
Gerurdin,  TabL  Elem.  d*  Om,  ii.  p.  103,  pL  21,  fig.  2.  dom.  yar.  male. — Turkic, 
Jotsdyn,  Voyagee  to  New  England,  p.  99.  New  England's  Raritiee,  p.  8. — 
Wild  turkey,  Clayton,  Virginia,  PhiL  Trans.  zyiL  p.  992.  Id,  Abridg.  iii.  p. 
590.  Lawson,  Carolina,  p.  149.  Penn,  PhiL  Trans.  IxxL  p.  67.  Arct.  ZooL 
ap.  17&— American  turkey,  Lath,  Syn,  iL  PartiL  p.  676,  sp.  1. — Domestic  tur- 
key, Penn,  Brit,  ZooL  i.  sp.  97. 
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Mdei^ria  gaDopayo,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  123.— The  wild  turkey,  And,  m.  pL  1.  fan* 
•ad  young,  p.  yi»^  Om,  Biog,  i.  pp.  1  and  33. —  Cfard,  and  Menag,  of  ZooL  Soe, 
Bifdsyp,  209. 

The  natiTe  country  of  the  wild  turkey  extends  from  the 
aorlli-westem  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  Isthmus  of 

*  The  natural  hiatory  of  the  turkey  ia  so  well  and  folly  detailed  by  our  au^ 
Air,  thai  almost  nothing  can  he  added,  eyen  from  the  later  obaeryationa  of 
AsAobiMU     From  the  eyidence  that  haa  been  collected,  there  acema  to  be  little 
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the  statements  of  anthon»  who  hsfe  "»ViV^*»  Ae  cnMMwiw 


doobt  tluit  Gnu  Britahi  !•  iodebtody  la  u  ■■■■niMff  «af« 
•CthflM TaloiMedoaiMtbliifdi;  uid I iMTiaUidtettarnliMiirMr 
on  tlM  Mildwc  of  lit  crigliial  faitiodiMtlo%  frwR  tta  Gniifl 
the  Zookff ioJ  Sooletx. 

**Th9  tiiriwy  <UBMrticilrf  fcy  tto  8puiiard%  noM  to 
to  Engluid  aloBott  imawiiotdj.  TUi  Ami  maf  to  oMQjr 
by  tlM  flxttaalTe  fanweourio  oobilrtiiif  hiliii»  tto  tw* 
tioot  at  tktt  Mriy  period ;  bat  It  Is  MiMirlMt  rin^vlir  Oat  M  tHMi  of  Mil 
abdoiifroai  %oinilMHildnaada»oltlMria  tlMaaaiaof  thoUvdyor  la] 
tfadUioa.  Oathoolhtf  bMid,ltlib«nly  poalblotlMtUaMjkavoboHi 
difoolly  fttaa  AaMrioi  to  Eo^aad  Jij  Chabet,  wbo  mado  oaoli  oalMirivi  dh»> 
TwieioatboooMtof  tbonowljIlMuidoBBtbMBt*  AeeordlBf  to  a  yif  alir  A§m 
f noted  bj  Beker»  la  hli  Cbronkl% 

'  Toikaytf  tutfju^  bo|ipeii»  plpeiett  eod  bMr^ 
Chm lato  Bqjeai ellla MM  year.* 

Wbleb  femarinble  Tear  la  nid  to  bave  beea  aboat  the  lAth  of  Klaf  Haafj  tfa 
Eifbtb,  or  I50i.  Baraabf  Ooag«i  aa  old  writw  oa  baAaadrj*  wbo  faUdW 
In  1614^  qiaaklDg  of  '  tbeee  onllaadhb  birde  ealled  glaay-eoeka  aad  tuifc^ 
oocki,' wye,  that  <  before  the  yean  of  onr  Lord  1530^  tbej  weia  aot  aeeaa  wtt 

us  ;*  but  in  this  he  merely  trmnshites  from  Hereeboch,  a  German  author,  wh«e 
treatise  forms  the  basis  of  his  work.  A  more  poeitiTe  authority  Is  Haklajti 
who,  In  certain  instructions  giren  by  him  to  a  friend  at  Constantinople^  bcariog 
date  in  1582,  mentions,  among  other  valuable  things  introduced  into  Engkai 
from  foreign  parts,  '  turkey  oocks  and  hennes,*  as  haying  been  brought  la 
'  about  fifty  years  past.*  We  may  therefore  iairly  conclude,  that  they  beoaaw 
known  in  this  country  about  the  year  1530.  Why  they  were  denominated  tar* 
keys,  an  appellation  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  their  name  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, we  have  no  probable  grounds  even  for  conjecture.  Willughby  enpposM 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  a  notion  that  they  were  brought  from  Torkty. 
Such  an  erroneous  opinion  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  that  conftialoa  whkh 
appears  to  have  at  first  existed  between  them  and  the  Gulnea-fowle,  the  latttf 
being  prolMtbly  commonly  obtained  from  the  Levant ;  and  l>eing  alao,  in  the  riz- 
teenth  century,  exceedingly  rare  in  England. 

The  turkey,  on  the  contrary,  speedily  became  a  common  inhabitant  of  oar  peol- 
try  yards,  and  a  standing  dish  at  all  festivals.  So  eariy  asthe  year  15il,  we  fiad 
it  mentioned  in  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  pablisbed  In  Ldaad% 
CoUectanea,  by  which  it  was  ordered,  that  of  such  large  fowls  aa  cranes,  swaasb 
and  turkey-cocks,  *  there  should  be  but  one  in  a  dish.'  The  eeijeants-at-law, 
created  in  1555,  provided,  according  to  Dugdale,  In  his  Oriffwa  JmidicakSf^ 
their  inauguration  dinner,  among  other  delicacies,  two  turkeys,  and  foar  toriry 
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it  In  Canada,  and  the  now  densely  peopled  parts  of  the 
United  States,  wild  turkeys  were  formerly  very  abundant; 
but,  like  the  Indian  and  buffalo,  they  have  been  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  destructive  ingenuity  of  the  white  settlers,  often 
wantonly  exercised,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  interior.  Although  they  relinquish  their  native  soil  with 
slow  and  reluctant  steps,  yet  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
settlements  are  extended  and  condensed  over  the  sur&ce  of 
this  country,  that  we  may  anticipate  a  day,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, when  the  hunter  will  seek  the  wild  turkey  in  vain. 

We  have  neglected  no  means  of  obtaining  information  firom 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  relative  to  this  interesting  bird ; 
and  having  been  assisted  by  the  zeal  and  politeness  of  several 
individuals,  who,  in  different  degrees,  have  contributed  to  our 

diicks,  which,  as  they  were  rated  at  only  four  Bhillings  each,  while  iwana  and 
cranes  were  charged  ten  shillings,  and  capons  half-a-crown,  could  not  have  been 
•■teemed  very  great  rarities.  Indeed  they  had  become  so  plentiful  in  157d>  that 
It  Tosser,  in  his  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  enumerates  them 
If  the  usual  Christmas  fare  at  a  farmer*!  table,  and  speaks  of  them  as '  iU 
neighbors*  both  to  '  peason*  and  to  hops. 

A  Frenchman,  named  Pierre  Gilles,  has  the  credit  of  having  first  deecribed 
tke  turkey  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  his  additions  to  a  Latin  translation  of 
JElian,  published  by  him  in  1535.  His  description  is  so  true  to  nature,  as  to 
teve  been  almost  wholly  relied  on  by  every  subsequent  writer  down  to  Wil- 
laghby.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  bird  that  he  had  seen  ;  and  he  had  not  then  been 
Ibrther  from  his  native  country  than  Venice  ;  and  states  it  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  New  World.  That  turkeys  were  known  in  France  at  this  period,  is 
farther  proved  by  a  passage  in  Champier*s  treatise  Dt  re  dharitL,  published  In 
1560,  and  said  to  have  been  written  thirty  years  before.  This  author  also  speaks 
•C  them  as  having  been  brought  but  a  few  years  back  from  the  newly  discovered 
Indian  Islands.  From  this  time  forward,  their  origin  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
forgotten ;  and  for  the  next  two  centuries  we  meet  with  little  else  in  the  wri- 
tings of  ornithologists  concerning  them,  than  an  accumulation  of  citations  from 
tho  ancients,  which  bear  no  manner  of  relation  to  them.  In  the  year  1566,  a 
pvtaent  of  twelve  turkeys  was  thought  not  unworthy  of  being  offered  by  the 
manicipality  of  Amiens  to  their  King,  at  whose  marriage,  in  1570,  Anderson 
states,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  they 
w«re  first  eaten  in  France.  Heresbach,  as  we  have  before  seen,  asserts  that  they 
were  introduced  into  Germany  about  1530;  and  a  sumptuary  law  made  at  Ve- 
ake,  1557,  quoted  by  Zanoni,  particularizea  the  tablet  at  which  they  war«  pcr- 
■kittod  to  be  served.—- Ed. 
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Btock  of  knowledge  on  tliis  subject,  we  return  them  our  best 
thanks.  We  have  ]iarticu]ar  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  iLe 
kindness  of  Mr  John  J.  Audubon,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived a  copious  narrative,  containing  a  considerable  portion 
of  tlie  %-aluable  notes  collected  by  him,  on  thb  bird,  during 
twenty  years  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  studying  omitholo* 
gy,  in  the  only  book  free  from  error  and  contradiction,  the 
great  book  of  nature.  His  observations,  principally  made  in 
Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  proved  the  more  interesting,  as  we 
Lad  received  no  information  from  those  states ;  we  have,  in 
consequence,  been  enabled  to  enrich  the  present  article  witli 
several  new  details  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  wild 
turkey. 

The  wooded  parts  of  Arkansaw,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama;  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinob ;  the  vast  expanse  of  territory 
northwest  of  these  states,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  as 
far  as  the  forests  extend,  are  more  abundantly  supplied  thaa 
any  other  parts  of  the  Union  with  tlits  valuable  game,  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  subsbtence  of  the  hunter  and 
traveller  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  range 
of  this  bird  extends  to,  or  beyond,  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the 
Mandan  Indiana,  who,  a  few  yeais  ago,  visited  the  city  of 
Washington,  considered  the  turkey  one  of  the  greatest  curio- 
uties  they  had  seen,  and  prepared  a  skin  of  one,  to  carry 
home  for  exhibition. 

The  wild  turkey  is  not  very  plenty  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
end  the  Carolinas ;  is  still  less  frequently  found  in  the  western 
parts  of  Vii^;inia  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  is  extremely  rare,  if 
indeed  it  exists  at  all,  in  the  remaining  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  in  New  England,  it  even  appears 
to  have  been  already  destroyed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
back.  I  am,  however,  credibly  informed,  that  wild  turkeys  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey.  The  most  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  now  in- 
habited by  them,  appears  to  be  l.anca8tet  county ;  and  they 
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arc  urton  observed  in  tlio  oak  woods  near  Philipsbur^,  Clear-  J 
field  county.    TLobc  occasionally  brought  to  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  markets,  are  chiefly  obtained  in  Pennsylvania  I 
and  New  Jersey. 

The  wild  turkeys  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  particu-  ' 
lar  food  ;  they  eat  maize,  sXl  sorts  of  berries,  fruits,  grasses, 
beetles ;  and  even  tadpoles,  young  frogs,  and  lizards,  are  o©- 
CBsionally  found  in  their  crops ;  but  where  tlie  pecan  nut  ia 
plenty,  they  prefer  that  iruit  to  aay  otlier  nourishment ;  their 
more  general  predilection  is,  however,  for  tlie  acorn,  on  which 
they  mpidly  tiitten.  When  an  unusually  profuse  crop  of  acorns  i 
is  produced  in  a  particular  secdoii  of  country,  great  numbers 
of  turkeys  are  enticed  from  their  ordinary  haunts  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  while 
the  mast  still  remains  on  the  trees,  they  assemble  in  flocks,  and 
:t  their  course  to  the  rich  bottom  hinds.     At  this  season 

ly  are  observed  in  great  numbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Missia- 
The  time  of  this  irruption  is  known  to  the  Indians  by 
the  name  of  the  turkeif  month. 

The  males,  usually  termed  gobhlers,  associate  in  parties, 
jiumbering  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apart 
the  females ;  whilst  the  latter  either  move  about  singly 
their  young,  then  nearly  two-thirds  grown,  or,  in  com- 
pany with  other  females  and  their  families,  form  troops,  some- 
times consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty  individuals,  all  of  whom 
are  intent  on  avoiding  the  old  moles,  who,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity oflers,  attack  and  destroy  ttie  young,  by  repeated  blows 
on  the  skull.  All  parties,  however,  travel  in  the  same  direo  . 
lion,  and  on  foot,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  seek  their 
individual  safety  by  flying  from  the  hunter's  dog,  or  their 
march  is  impeded  by  a  large  river.  When  about  to  cross  a' 
river,  they  select  the  highest  eminences,  that  their  flight  may 
be  the  more  cerbdn ;  and  here  they  sometimes  rcmaui  for  a 
day  or  more,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  or  to  be  duly 
prepared  for  so  hazardous  a  voyage.  During  this  time  the 
erously,  and  strut  with  extraordinary  im- 
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portance,  as  if  they  would  animaie  their  tomptammBf  and  in- 
spire them  with  the  utmost  degree  ci  hardSieed ;  the  fiemaki 
and  young  also  assume  much  of  the  p<mipou8  air  of  the  niaie% 
the  former  spreading  their  tidls,  and  moving  silently  around. 
At  length  the  assembled  multitude  mount  to  the  tops  of  Ae 
highest  trees,  whence,  at  a  signal  note  from  a  leader,  the  whole 
together  wing  their  way  towards  the  opposite  shore.     All  die 
old  and  &t  ones  cross  without  difficulty,  even  when  the  ii?er 
exceeds  a  mile  in  width ;  but  the  young,  meagre,  and  weak,  fre- 
quently Ml  short  of  the  desired  landing,  and  are  forced  to  swim 
for  their  lives ;  this  they  do  dexterously  enough,  spreading  thdr 
tails  for  a  support,  closing  their  wings  to  the  body,  stretddiig 
the  neck  forwards,  and  striking  out  quickly  and  forcibly  widi 
their  legs.     If,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  regain  the  land,  Aey 
approach  an  elevated  or  inaccessible  bank,  their  exertionsare 
remitted,  they  resign  themselves  to  the  stream  for  a  short  time^ 
in  order  to  gain  strength,  and  then,  with  one  violent  effivl, 
escape  from  the  water.     But  in  this  attempt  all  are  not  suc- 
cessful ;  some  of  the  weaker,  as  they  cannot  rise  sufficiently 
high  in  air  to  clear  the  bank,  fall  again  and  again  into  the 
water,  and  thus  miserably  perish.     Immediately  after  these 
birds  have  succeeded  in  crossing  a  river,  they  for  some  time 
ramble  about  without  any  apparent  unanimity  of  purpose,  and 
a  great  many  are  destroyed  by  the  himters,  although  they  are 
then  least  valuable. 

When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  in  their  land  of  abundance, 
they  disperse  in  small  flocks,  composed  of  individuals  of  all 
sexes  and  ages  intermingled,  who  devour  all  the  mast  as  they 
advance  ;  this  occurs  about  the  middle  of  November.  It  has 
been  observed,  that,  after  these  long  journeys,  the  turkeys  be- 
come so  familiar  as  to  venture  on  the  plantations,  and  even 
approach  so  near  the  farm-houses  as  to  enter  the  stables  and 
corn- cribs  in  search  of  food ;  in  this  way  they  pass  the  autumn, 
and  part  of  the  winter.  During  this  season  great  numbers  are 
killed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  preserve  them  in  a  frozen  state 
in  order  to  transport  them  to  a  distant  market 
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Early  in  Marcli  they  begin  to  pair ;  and,  for  a  sliort  time 
preWuiiA,  the  females  separate  frotn,  aiid  shun  their  matest 
tliough  the  latter  pertinaciously  follow  them,  uttering  their 
gobbling  note.  The  sescs  roost  apart,  but  at  no  great  distance, 
BO  that,  when  the  female  utters  a  call,  every  male  within  hear- 
ing responds,  rolling  note  after  note,  iti  the  most  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  not  as  when  spreading  the  tail  and  strutting  near  the 
hen,  but  in  a  voice  resembling  that  of  the  tame  turkey,  when 
he  hears  any  unusual  or  frequently  repeated  noise.  Where  the 
turkeys  are  numerous,  tlie  woods,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  resound  with  this  remarkable 
voice  of  their  wooing,  uttered  responsively  from  their  roosting 
places.  This  is  continued  for  about  au  hour ;  and,  on  the  ri-  j 
sing  uf  the  sun,  they  silently  descend  from  their  perches,  and  ' 
the  males  begin  to  strut,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admi- 
ioD  of  their  mates. 

If  tie  call  be  given  from  the  ground,  the  males  in  the  vici- 
nity fly  towards  the  individual,  and,  whether  they  perceive  her 
or  not,  erect  and  spread  their  tails,  throw  the  head  backwards, 
distend  the  comb  and  wattles,  strut  pompously,  and  rustls 
their  wings  and  body  feathers,  at  the  same  moment  ejectuig  a 
iff  of  air  from  the  lungs.  Whilst  tlius  occupied,  they  occa- 
iy  halt  to  look  out  for  the  female,  and  then  resume  their 
itting  and  putBng,  moving  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  ua- 
of  their  gait  will  admit.  During  this  ceremonious  a[>- 
icb,  the  males  often  encounter  each  other,  and  desperate 
Iwttles  ensue,  when  the  conflict  is  only  terminated  by  the  flight 
or  death  of  the  vanquished. 

This  pugnacious  disposition  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dentii],  but  as  resulting  from  a  wise  and  excellent  law  of 
nature,  who  always  studies  the  good  of  the  species,  without 
tegBrd  to  die  individuals.  Did  not  females  prefer  the  most 
perfect  of  their  species,  and  were  not  the  favours  of  beauty 
most  willingly  dispensed  to  the  victorious,  feebleness  and  de- 
generacy would  soon  mark  the  animal  creation  ;  but,  in  cun- 
•cquence  of  this  general  rule,  the  various  races  of  animals  are 
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^oU      )y  those  individuals  who  arc  not  only  most  to  be  j 

imired  for  external  appearance,  but  most  to  be  valued  i 

ntrinsic  spirit  and  energy. 

When  the  object  of  bis  pursuit  is  discovered,  if  the  fem 

:  more  than  one  year  old,  she  also  struts,  and  even  gobbles, 

evincing  much  desire ;  she  turns  proudly  round  the  strutting 

lale,  and,  suddenly  opening  her  wings,  throws  herself  towards 

im,  as  if  to  terminate  his  procrastination,  and,  laying  liorself 

n  the  earth,  recpj        ■  caresses.     But  slioidd  be 

leet  a  young  hei  s  imes  dili'crent,  and  his  mnve- 

lents  are  violently  icti;  les  rising  in  air,  he  takes  s 

hort  circular  flight       id  o  gliting  drags  his  wings  for  H 

[stance  of  eight  or  ten  paces,  running  at  full  speed,  occasion- 
ly  approaching  the  timorous  hen,  and  pressing  her,  until  she 
fields  to  his  solicitatious.  Thus  are  they  mated  for  the  Eeasoa, 
though  the  male  does  not  conline  himself  exclusively  to  one 
female,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  bestow  his  attentions  and  en- 
dearments on  several,  whenever  an  opportunity  oifers. 

One  or  more  females,  thus  associated,  follow  their  favourite, 
and  roost  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  if  not  on  the  same 
tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  they  change  their  mode 
of  life,  in  order  to  save  their  eggs,  which  the  male  uniformly 
breaks,  if  in  his  power,  that  the  female  may  not  be  withdrawn 
irom  the  gratification  of  his  desires.  At  this  time  the  females 
shun  the  males  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  the  latter 
become  clumsy  and  careless,  meet  each  other  peacefully,  and 
so  entirely  cease  to  gobble,  that  the  hens  are  obliged  to  court 
their  advances,  calling  loudly  and  almost  conUnually  for  them. 
The  female  may  then  be  observed  caressing  the  male,  and 
imitating  his  peculiar  gestures,  in  order  to  excite  his  amorous- 
ness. 

The  cocks,  even  when  on  the  roost,  sometimes  strut  and 
gobble,  but  more  generally  merely  elevate  the  tail,  and  utter 
the  ^ff",  on  which  the  tail  and  other  feathers  suddenly  subside. 
On  light  or  moonshining  nights,  near  the  termination  of  lie 
breeding  season,  they  repeat  this  action,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
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^simutcs,  for  several  hours  together,  without  rising  ^m  their 
perches. 

The  sexes  tlien  separate ;  the  males,  being  much  emaciated^ 
cease  entirely  to  gobble,  retire  and  conceal  themselves  by 
prostrate  trees,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  forest,  or  in  the  almost 
impenetrable  privacy  of  a  cane-brake.  Rather  than  leave 
their  hiding  places,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached 
within  a  short  distance,  when  they  seek  safety  in  their  speed 
of  fool ;  at  this  season,  however,  they  are  of  no  value  to  the 
hunter,  being  meagre  and  covered  with  ticks.  By  thus  re- 
tiring, using  very  little  exercise,  and  feeding  on  peculiar 
gnsaea,  tlicy  recover  their  tlesh  and  strength,  and  when  this 
object  is  attained,  again  congregate,  and  recommence  their 
nmbles. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
female  selects  a  proper  place  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs,  se- 
cured from  tlie  encroachment  of  water,  and,  aa  far  as  possible, 
concealed  from  the  watchful  eye  of  tlie  crow :  this  crafty  bird 
e^ies  the  hen  going  to  her  nest,  and  having  discovered  the 
precious  deposit,  waits  for  the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  re- 
moves every  one  of  the  eggs  from  the  spot,  that  he  may  de- 
vour them  at  leisure.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  ei- 
ther on  a  dry  ridge,  in  the  ^eu  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree,  un- 
der a  thicket  of  sumach  or  briars,  or  by  the  side  of  a  tog ;  it 
is  of  a  very  simple  structure,  being  composed  of  a  few  dried 
leaves.  In  this  receptacle  the  eggs  are  deposited,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  but  more  usually  from  nine  to  fif- 
teen ;  they  are  whitish,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  like  those 
of  tlic  domestic  bird.  Their  manner  of  building,  number  of 
eggs,  period  of  incubation,  &c.  appear  to  correspond  through- 
out the  Union,  as  I  iiave  received  exactly  similar  accounts 
from  the  northern  limits  of  the  turkey  range,  to  the  most 
southern  regions  of  Florida,  LiOutsiaua,  and  the  western  wilds 
of  Missouri. 

The  female  always  approaches  her  nest  nith  great  caution, 
varying  iier  course  so  as  rarely  to  reach  it  twice  by  the  same 
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route ;  and,  on  leaying  her  charge,  she  is  very  carefiil  to  ooTer 
the  whole  with  dry  leaves,  with  which  she  conceals  it  so  art- 
fully, as  to  make  it  extremely  di£Bcult,  even  for  one  who  has 
watched  her  movements,  to  indicate  the  exact  spot;  heaee 
few  nests  are  found,  and  these  are  generally  discovered  by 
fortuitously  starting  the  female  from  them,  or  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  broken  shells,  scattered  around  by  some  cunning 
lynx,  fox,  or  crow.  When  laying  or  sitting,  the  turkey  hen  ii 
not  readily  driven  from  her  post  by  the  approach  of  apparent 
danger;  but,  if  an  enemy  appears,  she  crouches  as  low  as  poi- 
sible,  and  suffers  it  to  pass.     A  circumstance  related  by  Mr 
Audubon  will  show  how  much  intelligence  they  display  on 
such  occasions ;  having  discovered  a  sitting  hen,  he  remarked 
that,  by  assuming  a  careless  air,  whistling,  or  talking  to  him- 
self, he  was  permitted  to  pass  within  five  or  six  feet  of  her; 
but,  if  he  advanced  cautiously,  she  would  not  suffer  him  to 
come  within  twenty  paces,  but  ran  off  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
with  her  tail  expanded,  when,  assuming  a  stately  gait,  she 
paused  on  every  step,  occasionally  uttering  a  chuck.     They 
seldom  abandon  their  nests  on  account  of  being  discovered  by 
man,  but  should  a  snake,  or  any  other  animal,  suck  one  of  the 
eggs,  the  parent  leaves  them  altogether.     If  the  eggs  be  re- 
moved, she  again  seeks  the  male  and  recommences  laying, 
though  otherwise  she  lays  but  one  nest  of  eggs  during  the 
season.     Several  turkey  hens  sometimes  associate,   perhaps 
for  mutual  safety,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  and 
rear  their  broods  together.     Mr  Audubon  once  found  three 
females  sitting  on  forty-two  eggs.     In  such  cases,  the  nest  is 
constantly  guarded  by  one  of  the  parties,  so  that  no  crow, 
raven,  nor  even  polecat,  dares  approach  it. 

The  mother  will  not  forsake  her  eggs,  when  ne^r  hatching, 
while  life  remains ;  she  will  suffer  an  enclosure  to  be  made 
around  and  imprison  her,  rather  than  abandon  her  charge. 
Mr  Audubon  witnessed  the  hatching  of  a  brood,  while  thus 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  young  and  mother.  "  I  have  laid 
flat,"  says  he,  "  within  a  very  few  feet,  and  seen  her  gently 
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P'lise  from  the  eggs,  look  anxiouiily  ton-ards  tUem,  chuck  witk 
a  souD<l  peculiar  to  tbc  mother  on  sach  an  occasion,  remove 
carefully  each  half  empty  shell,  and  with  her  bill  caress  and 
dry  the  younglings,  that  already  stand  tottering  and  attempt- 
ing to  force  their  way  out  of  die  nest." 

When  the  process  of  tucuhatiou  is  ended,  and  the  mother  i 
is  about  to  retire  from  the  nest  witli  her  young  brood,  she 
shakes  herself  violently,  picks  and  adjusts  the  feathers  about 
the  belly,  and  assumes  a  difTcreiit  aspect;  her  eyes  are  alter- 
nately inclined  obliquely  upwards  and  sidewise ;  she  stretches 
forth  her  neck,  iu  every  direction,  to  discover  birds  of  prey  or 
other  enemies  ;  her  wings  are  parUally  spread,  and  she  softly 
clunks  to  keep  her  tender  offspring  close  to  her  side.  They 
proceed  slowly,  and,  as  the  hatching  generally  occurs  in  the 
afternoon,  they  sometimes  return  to  pass  the  first  night  in  the 
uest.  While  very  young,  the  mother  leads  them  to  elevated 
dry  places,  as  if  aware  that  humidity,  during  the  first  few  days 
of  their  life,  would  be  very  dangerous  to  them,  they  having 
then  no  other  protection  than  a  delicate,  soft,  hairy  down.  In 
very  rainy  seasons  wild  turkeys  are  scarce,  because,  when 
completely  welted,  the  young  rarely  survive. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  two  weeks,  the  young  leave  the 

groDod  on  which  they  luid  previously  reposed  at  night  under 

die  female,  and  follow  her  to  some  low,  lai^e  branch  of  a  tree, 

where  they  nestle  under  the  broadly  cur\-ed  wings  of  their 

rtgilant  and  fostering  parent.     The  time  then  approaches  in 

,vhich  tliey  seek  the  open  ground  or  prairie  land  during  the 

Hfllfty,  in  search  of  strawberries,  and  subsequently  of  dewberrieS) 

^Bdackberries,  and  grasshoppers ;  thus  securing  a  plentiful  food, 

B  «nd  enjoying  the  influence  of  the  gonial  sun.  They  Irequently 

dnst  themselves  in  shallow  cavities  of  the  soil,  or  on  ant-hills, 

in  order  to  clean  off  the  loose  skin  of  their  grooving  feathers, 

and  rid  tliemselves  of  ticks  and  other  vermin. 

The  young  turkeys  now  grow  rapidly,  and  in  the  month  of  I 
August,  when  several  broods  flock  together,  and  are  led  by 
'  mothers  to  tlie  forest,  they  are  stout  and  qidte  able  to 


lecure  themselves  from  the  unexpected  attacks  of  wolves, 
axes,  lyns  m,  aiid  even  cougars,  by  rising  quickly  from  tke 
ind,  aid  !d  by  their  strong  legs,  and  reaching  with  ease  tlie 
upper  11d  of  the  tallest  tree.  Amongst  the  numerous  ene- 
mies of  the  wild  turkey,  the  most  dreaded  are  the  large  diur- 
nal and  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  and  the  lynx  {Felis  ntjii), 
who  sucks  their  eggs,  and  is  extremely  expert  at  seizing  botii 
parent  and  young ;  he  follows  them  for  some  distance,  in  order 
to  ascertain  th"*"  """""'  <•">*  *^-'b,  making  b  rapid  circular 
movement,  plai  iish  before  tliem,  and  H'aits 

until,  by  a  single  uui  :<        sten  on  his  %'ictim. 

The  following  circui..=  ;  w  related  by  Bartram : — "  Ha- 
ving seen  a  flock  of  turkeys  at  some  distance,  I  approached 
them  with  great  caution;  when,  singling  out  a  large  cock,  and 
being  just  on  the  point  of  firing,  I  observed  that  several  youn; 
cocks  were  affrighted,  and  in  their  language  warned  the  nsl 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  au  enemy,  whom  I  plainly  per- 
ceived was  industriously  making  his  subtle  approaches  towanb 
them,  behind  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  about  twenty  yards 
from  me.  This  cuuiiing  follow -hunter  was  a  large  fat  wild 
cat,  or  lynx :  he  saw  me,  and  at  times  seemed  to  watch  my  mo- 
tioDS,  as  if  determined  to  seize  the  delicious  prey  before  me ; 
upon  which  I  changed  my  object,  and  levelled  my  piece  at 
liim.  At  that  instant  my  companion,  at  a  distance,  also  dis- 
charged his  piece,  the  report  of  which  alarmed  the  flock  of 
turkeys,  and  my  fellow  hunter,  the  cat,  sprang  over  the  tog, 
and  trotted  ofi*." 

These  birds  are  guardians  of  each  other,  and  the  fint  wh» 
sees  a  hawk  or  eagle  ^ves  a  note  of  alarm,  on  which  all  within 
hearing  lie  close  to  the  ground.  As  they  usually  rooet  in  flocks, 
perched  on  the  naked  branches  of  trees,  they  are  easily  disco- 
vered by  the  lai^e  owls,  and,  when  attacked  by  these  proiri- 
ing  birds,  often  escape  by  a  somewhat  remarkable  manceuvre. 
The  owl  sails  around  the  spot  to  select  his  prey ;  but^  notwith- 
standing the  almost  inaudible  action  of  hb  pinions,  the  (joick 
,ear  of  one  of  the  slumbeters  perceives  the  danger,  which  is 
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immediatety  announced  to  tlie  whole  party  by  a  r/iiick  ;  thus 
alarmed,  tlicy  rise  on  tlieir  legs,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the 
owl,  who,  darting  like  an  arrow,  would  inevitably  secure  the 
individual  at  which  he  aimed,  did  not  the  latter  suddenly  drop 
his  head,  squut,  and  spread  his  tail  over  bis  back  ;  the  owl  then 
glances  over  without  inflicting  any  injury,  n(  the  very  instant 
that  the  turkey  sulTers  himself  to  fall  headlong  towards  the 
curtli,  where  he  is  secure  from  his  dreaded  enemy. 

On  hearing  the  slightest  noise,  wild  turkeys  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  gmss,  or  among  shrubs,  and  thus  frequently 
escape  the  hunter,  or  the  sharp-sighted  birds  of  prey.  The 
sportsman  is  unable  to  find  them  during  tlie  day,  unless  he  has 
a  dog  trained  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  them  at 
a  rery  short  distance,  since,  when  only  wounded,  they  quickly 
dia^pear,  and,  accelerating  their  motion  by  a  sort  of  half 

;ht,  run  with  so  much  speed,  that  the  swiftest  hunter  can- 
overtake  them.  The  Iravellcr,  driving  rapidly  down  the 
ty  of  one  of  the  Alleghanies,  may  sometimes  see  several 
of  them  before  him,  that  evince  no  urgent  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  road  ;  but  on  atightiug,  in  hopes  of  shooting  them,  he  soon 
finds  that  all  pursuit  is  vain. 

In  tlie  spring,  when  the  males  arc  much  emaciated  by  tlieir 
attendance  on  the  females,  it  sometimes  may  happen  that,  in 
cleared  countries,  tliey  can  be  overtaken  by  a  swift  cur-dog, 
when  they  will  squat,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  by  the 
d(^,  or  hunter,  who  follows  on  horseback.  But  from  the  know- 
ledge we  have  gained  of  this  bird,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  tlie  manner  of  running  down  turkeys,  like  hares  or  foxes, 
BO  much  talked  of,  is  a  mere  fable,  as  such  a  sport  would  be 
attended  witli  very  trifling  success.  A  turkey  hound  will 
sometimes  lead  his  master  several  miles,  before  he  can  a  second 
tiaxej/as/t  the  same  individual  from  his  concealment ;  and  even 
on  a  fleet  horse,  after  following  one  for  hours,  it  is  often  found 
impoKsible  to  pal  it  up.  During  a  fall  of  melting  snow,  tur- 
keys will  travel  extraordinary  distances,  and  are  often  pursued 
in  vain  by  any  description  of  himters :  they  have  then  a  long. 


li 
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ttmddlini^  nuumer  of  numiaf  ,-  mtf  euj  to  ikmattim^  hit 
which  few  animab  can  eqnaL  This  ^Sapaatiim  tat  itoaa^ 
daring  ndniy  or  humid  weathery  it  coMBtna  to  alL  gnllini  tim 
birds. 

The  males  are  frequently  deeoyed  within  gnuabDC,  in  As 
breeding  season,  by  forcibly  drawing  the  air  dmwi^  ene  rf 
the  wing  bones  of  llie  turkey,  producing  a  aonnd  rmtj  wkaBm 
to  the  voice  of  the  female ;  but  the  perfmner  «m  lUa  sinfb 
instrument  must  commit  no  error,  for  turkeys  are  quiik  cf 
hearing,  and,  iviien  frequently  alarmed,  are  wary  and  duunafi 
Some  of  these  will  answer  to  the  call  without  adTandng  a  sft^ 
and  thus  defeat  the  speculadons  of  the  hunter,  idio  mostarail 
making  any  movement,  inasmuch  as  a  single  glanoe  of  a  tn^ 
key  may  defeat  his  hopes  of  decoying  thenu  By  imititiig 
the  cry  of  the  barred  owl  {Sirix  nAulaia)^  the  hunter  discofW 
many  on  their  roosts,  as  they  wilt  reply  by  a  gobble  to  efoy 
repetition  of  this  sound,  and  can  thus  be  iqpproached  widi  oa^ 
tainty,  about  dayli^^t,  and  easily  killed. 

Wild  turkeys  are  very  tenacious  of  their  feeding  gronndb^ 
as  well  as  of  the  trees  on  which  they  have  once  roosted. 
Flocks  have  been  known  to  resort  to  one  spot  for  a  succeasioD 
of  years,  and  to  return  after  a  distant  emigration  in  seardi  of 
food.  Their  roosting  place  is  mostly  on  a  point  of  land,  jut- 
ting into  a  river,  where  there  are  large  trees.  When  thej 
have  collected  at  the  signal  of  a  repeated  gobbling,  they  silently 
proceed  towards  their  nocturnal  abodes,  and  perch  near  eadi 
other :  from  the  numbers  sometimes  congregated  in  one  places 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  common,  rendezvous  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  But  no  position,  however  secluded  or  diffi- 
cult of  access,  can  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  artful 
and  vigilant  hunter,  who,  when  they  are  all  quietly  perched 
for  the  night,  takes  a  stand  previously  chosen  by  daylight,  and, 
when  the  rising  moon  enables  him  to  take  sure  aim,  shoots 
them  down  at  leisure,  and,  by  carefully  singling  out  those  on 
the  lower  branches  first,  he  may  secure  nearly  the  whole  flock, 
neither  the  presence  of  the  hunter,  nor  the  report  of  his  gun, 
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^Qptimidatiiig  the  turkeys,  although  the  appearance  of  a  single 
owl  would  be  sufficient  to  alarm  the  whole  troop  :  the  drop- 
ping of  their  companions  from  their  sides  excites  nothing  but 
a  buzzing  noise,  which  seems  more  expressive  of  suqirise  tlian 
fright.  This  fancied  security,  or  heedlessness  of  danger,  wliile 
at  roost,  b  characteristic  of  all  the  gallinaceous  birds  of  North 
America. 

The  more  common  mode  of  taking  turkeys  is  by  means  of  1 
fms,  constructed  with  logs,  covered  in  at  top,  and  with  a  pass- 
age in  the  earth  under  one  side  of  it,  just  large  enough  to  i 
admit  an  individual  when  stooping.  The  ground  chosen  for 
this  purpose  is  generally  sloping,  and  the  passage  is  cut  on  ths 
lower  side,  widening  outwards.  These  preparations  being 
completed,  Indian  corn  is  strewed  for  some  distance  around 
the  pen,  to  entice  the  dock,  which,  picking  up  the  grain,  is 
gradually  led  towards  the  passive,  and  thence  into  tlic  enclo- 
sure, where  a  sutlicient  quantity  of  corn  is  spread  to  occupy 
the  leader  until  the  greater  part  of  the  turkeys  have  entered. 
When  they  raise  their  heads  and  discover  tliat  they  are  pri- 
soner^ all  their  exertions  to  escape  axe  directed  upwards  and 
against  the  sides  of  the  pen,  not  having  sagacity  enough  to 
stoop  sufficiently  low  to  pass  out  by  the  way  they  entered,  and  , 
thus  they  become  an  easy  prey,  not  only  to  the  experienced 
hunter,  but  even  to  the  boys  on  the  frontier  settlements. 

^D  proportion  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food,  and  its 
A  or  bad  quality,  tliey  are  small  or  large,  meagre  or  fat, 
of  an  excellent  or  indiSetent  flavour  :  in  general,  however, 
their  flesh  is  more  delicate,  more  succulent,  and  better  tasted 
than  tliat  of  the  tame  turkey :  they  are  in  the  best  order  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  beginning  of  winter.     'Die  Indians  j 
value  this  food  so  highly,  when  roasted,  that  they  call  it  "  the  I 
n^ite  man's  dish,"  and  present  it  to  strangers  as  the  best  they  ! 
can  offer.     It  seems  probable  that  in  Mexico  the  wild  turkey  | 
t  obl^n  such  substantial  food  as  in  the  United  States,  J 
ice  Hernandez  informs  us  tliat  their  flesh  is  harder,  and  in  J 
respects  inferior  to  that  uf  the  domestic  b 


"]  !  I:  luig  make  much  use  of  Uieir  t^ls  as  fans;  llir 
romen  weare  their  featliera  with  mnch  art  on  a  loose  web 
of  the  rind  of  ttie  birch-tree,  airangiiig  them  so  as  to  keep 
le  down  on  the  iDside,  and  exhibit  the  brilliant  surface  Vi  the 
(ye.  A  specimen  of  this  cloth  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Muaeuin ; 
it  was  found  enveloping  the  body  of  an  Indian  female,  in  the 
^eat  Saltpetre  cave  of  Kentucky. 

Among  the  benefits  conferred  by  America  on  the  rest  of  the 
orld,  tlie  gift  of  **••-■  — '■^~  ^■— '  -*-ould  occupy  a  distinguished 
iiat-e,  as  unqui  ^  most  useful  of  the  feathered 

ribe,  being  i  an  m;^  largely  to  the  sustenance 

nd  comfnn  im        ^.     Though  the  turkey  is  sin- 

isset  Jie      agnificent  peacock,  its  flesli 

I  greatly  au|  .n  c^t        ice,  Blinding  almost  unrivalled  for 

lelicacy  of  te  !  and  agreeable  sapidity.  On  this  account 
t  has  been  eagci  mght  by  almost  all  nations,  and  has  been 
jiaturalized  with  wishing  rap   ity  throughout  the  world, 

almost  univcraall;      instituting  a  tavourite  banquet  dish. 

The  turkey,  belonging  originally  to  the  American  contiDetii. 
was  necessarily  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who,  in  this  as  in  :i 
thousand  other  instances,  were  defident  in  our  most  common 
and  essential  ardcles  of  food.  Readers  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  may  well  be  surprised  to  learn,  that,  although  the  intn- 
duction  of  thb  bird  into  Europe  is  comparatirely  modern,  id 
origin  has  already  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  eminent  nata- 
ralista  of  the  last  century,  who  lived  so  much  nearer  to  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  have  expressed  great  uncertain^ 
concerning  its  native  country.  Thus  Belon,  Aldrovandi,  Oen- 
ner,  Ray,  &c.,  thought  that  it  came  originally  from  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  endeavoured  to  recognise  it  in  some  of 
the  doinestic  birds  of  the  ancients.  Belon  and  Aldrovandi 
supposed  it  to  have  been  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  but 
they  mistook  for  it  the  Numida  meleagrU  of  Linn6,  which  it 
actually  an  African  bird,  now  almost  naturalized  in  America, 
even  in  a  wild  state,  so  that  it  would  be  apparently  more  rea- 
80iuU>le  for  America  to  regard  that  bird  as  indigenoust  than 
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that  the  old  continent  should  ky  claim  to  tlie  turkey.  In  so 
soon  losing  sight  of  the  origin  of  this  bird,  we  see  a  strong 
exemplification  of  tlie  ungrateful  disposition  of  man,  who  can 
durably  treasure  up  the  memory  of  wTongs  and  injuries,  but 
^Is  to  recollect  the  greatest  benefits  he  has  received.  It 
would  be  loss  of  time  to  combat  the  arguments  advanced  by 
authors,  who  have  deceived  themselves  in  attempting  to  de- 
prive America  of  her  just  title  to  this  bird,  since  tliey  have 
been  fully  refuted  by  the  eloquent  IJuffon ;  but  we  may  here 
introduce  a  sketch  of  its  progress  from  America  throughout 
Europe. 

The  first  unquestionable  description  of  the  turkey  was  wriu 
ten  by  Oviedo,  in  1525,  in  the  summary  of  his  Bialury  of  the 
Indiei.  This  bird  was  sent  from  Mexico  to  Spain  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  from  Spain  it  was  introduced  into  England 
iu  1524.  Turkeys  were  t^en  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
tlie  First,  whence  tliey  spread  into  Germany,  Italy,  Ike;  a 
few,  however,  had  been  carried  to  tlie  latter  country  by  the 
Spaniards  some  years  previously.  The  first  turkey  eaten  in 
France  appears  to  have  been  served  up  at  the  wedding  banquet 
of  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  the  year  1570.  Since  that  period, 
they  have  been  bred  with  so  much  care,  tliat  in  England,  as 
we  read  in  ancient  chronicles,  their  rapid  increase  rendered 
them  attainable  at  country  feasts,  where  they  were  a  much 
esteemed  dish  as  early  as  15H5.  Europeans  conveyetl  them  to 
all  their  colonies,  and  thus  were  they  gradually  introduced  into 
Aaia,  Africa,  and  even  Oceanica. 

The  French  distinguished  them  by  the  name  of  Coq  et  Poule 
Unde  (cock  and  hen  from  India),  because  they  were  natives 
of  the  West  Indies.  Subsequently,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
they  called  them  Diiidan,  an  appellation  which  is  yet  retained. 
The  English  name  is  still  worse,  as  it  conveys  the  false  idea 
tliat  the  turkey  originated  in  Asia,  owing  to  the  ridiculous 
habit,  formerly  prevalent,  of  calling  every  foreign  object  by 
the  ziamc  of  Turk,  Indian,  &c. 

.Although  the  turkey  is  generally  considered  a  stupid  bird. 
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it  M  probable  that  bui  uitellectual  qualificationB  fasre  not  boon 
6urly  appreciated,  as  lie  is  susceptible  of  very  lively  emotioiw. 
If  any  now  and  remarkable  object  attracts  the  attention  of  iht 
male,  his  whole  appearance  and  demeanour  undergo  a  sodden 
and  extraordinary  change  :  relinquishing  his  peaceful  aspect, 
lie  boldly  raises  himself,  his  head  and  neck  become  tuigid,  and 
the  wattles,  from  an  influx  of  blood,  glow  with  vivid  red;  b« 
bristles  up  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  back,  his  c^l  ts  rati- 
cally  raised  and  expanded  tike  a  fan,  and  the  wing-feathers  are 
extended  until  they  touch  the  ground.  Thus  transfonned,  he 
utters  a  low,  humming  sound,  and  advances  with  a  grave  unil 
haughty  strut,  occasionally  accelerating  bis  steps,  and,  at  tbf 
same  time,  rubbing  the  tips  of  the  primary  feathers  %-iolentlj 
against  the  earth.  During  these  moDceuvres,  he  now  and  then 
utters  a  harsh,  interrupted,  and  dissonant  note,  apparently€V  i 
pressive  of  tJie  higliest  degree  of  n^^e :  tliis  cry,  soundii^  IHm 
rook,  tHiroiik,  norook,  will  be  repeated  at  the  pleagure  of  asf  ' 
person  who  should  whistle,  or  strike  the  ear  of  the  bird  byanf 
other  acute  or  unusual  sound.  The  appearance  of  any  nA 
ctotb  is  sure  to  awaken  his  anger,  and  induce  him  to  rush  fra^ 
lessly  on  the  disagreeable  object,  exerting  all  his  power  to 
injure  or  destroy  it. 

Xd  cmiuexioa  with  the  peculiar  character  of  this  bird)  wi 
may  advantageously  quote  the  Bentimenta  of  the  gfi«>l  Fnnl^ 
lin,  who  expressed  a  regret  that  the  turkey  should  aoC  Im 
been  preferred  to  the  bald  eagle  aa  an  emblem  of  the  Uidttd 
States.  Certainly  this  eagle  is  a  tyrannical  and  pngillainwMi 
bird,  by  do  means  an  appropriate  representative  oS  a  grant  and 
magnanimous  nation,  as  was  ^e  eagle  cboeea  by  As  Bflmna 

"  Others  object  to  tbe  bald  eagle,"  says  FrankliB,  in  oat  d 
his  letters,  "  as  looking  too  much  like  a  diadoa,  or  tariw^ 
For  my  own  part,  I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been  chsMB 
as  the  representative  of  our  country ;  he  is  a  turd  at  bsd  modi 
character ;  he  does  not  get  his  living  honestly ;  yoa  may  hnt 
seen  him  perched  on  some  dead  tree,  where,  too  lasjr  te  U 
for  himself,  he  watches  the  labour  of  the  fishing  bnrk«  aal 
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3  that  diligent  bird  lias  at  len^h  taken  a  fish,  and  is  bear- 
t  to  Iiis  nest  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young  ones, 

■  liald  eagle  pursues  him,  and  takes  it  from  him.     With 

I  this  injustice,  he  is  never  in  good  case,  but,  like  those 
among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he  is  generally 
poor,  and  often  very  lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward ;  the 
little  kingbird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  attacks  him  boldly, 
and  drives  him  out  of  the  district.  He  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means,  a  proper  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest  Cincinnati 
of  America,  who  have  driven  all  the  Kingbirds  from  our  coun- 
try, though  exactly  fit  for  that  order  of  knights  which  the 
l-'rench  cull  Chevaliers  tTInduatrie.  I  am,  on  this  account,  not 
displeased  that  the  figure  is  not  known  as  a  bald  eagle,  but 
looks  more  like  a  turkey.  For  in  truth  the  turkey  is,  in  com- 
parison, a  much  more  respectable  bird,  and  withal,  a  true  ori- 
ginal native  of  America.  Eagles  have  been  found  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  the  turkey  was  peculiar  to  ours.  He  is,  besides, 
{tliough  a  little  vain  and  silly,  'tis  true,  hut  not  the  worse  em- 
blem for  that,)  a  bird  of  courage,  and  would  not  hesitate  to 
attack  a  grenadier  of  the  British  guards,  who  should  presume 
to  invade  hia  ferm-yard  with  a  red  coat  on." 

But,  ^ce  the  choleric  temper  and  vanity  of  the  tame  tur- 
key are  proverbial  in  various  languages,  in  some  of  which  its 
very  name  is  opprobrious,  and  often  applied  in  <lerisioit  to  vain- 
glorious and  stupid  people,  we  are  better  satisfied  that  its  efBgy 
was  not  placed  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  have  not  observed  the  turkey  in  its  wild  state, 
have  only  seen  its  deteriorated  progeny,  which  are  greatly  in- 
ferior in  size  and  beauty.  So  far  from  having  gained  by  the 
care  of  man,  and  the  abundance  of  food  accessihle  in  its  state 
of  domestication,  this  bird  has  degenerated  not  only  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  but,  what  is  certainly  extraordinary,  even  in  its  na- 
tive country.  Tiie  domesticated  turkey  of  America,  accus- 
tomed as  it  is  to  roam  in  tlie  womls  and  open  fields  almost  with- 
out restraint,  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  European 
Ktnltry-yard.     I  have,  however,  seen  several  very  beautiful 
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oBC«  firom  Lancaster  ooontyy  Ponuylfaiiiay  and  Saaaeat  ooaiH 
ty»  New  Jenefy  that  were  aaid  to  be  a  croa»4iceed  botweoi 
tfie  wild  cock  and  tame  hen.  This  craani^  often  oeeois  in 
oountriea  where  wild  and  tame  tnikeya  are  fioan4«  it  ia  wdl 
known  that  they  will  readily  approach  each  other ;  and  anekii 
the  influence  of  alayery  even  upon  the  turkey,  that  the  lohaH 
inhabitant  of  the  forest  will  drive  his  degenerate  hinafiJk  froai 
their  own  food,  and  firom  their  females,  being  generally  wel- 
comed by  the  latter  and  by  their  owners,  who  well  know  As 
advantages  of  such  a  connexion.  The  produce  of  this  cem- 
mixture  is  much  esteemed  by  epicures,  uniting  the  luscion 
obesity  of  the  one,  with  the  wild  flavour  of  the  oth^.  A  gea- 
tleman,  residing  in  Westchester  county,  New  York,  a  hm 
years  since  procured  a  young  female  wild  turkey,  in  order  to 
make  the  experiment  of  crossing  the  breed;  bnt^  ewii^  t» 
some  curcumstance,  it  did  not  succeed,  and  in  the  ensaiag 
spring  thii  female  disappeared.  In  the  following  autumn  she 
returned,  fallowed  by  a  large  brood ;  these  were  quite  ahy,  ba^ 
by  a  little  management,  they  were  secured  in  a  coop,  and  the 
mother  allowed  her  liberty.  She  remained  on  the  form  undl 
the  succeeding  spring,  when  she  again  disappeared,  and  re- 
turned in  autumn  with  another  brood.  This  course  she  has 
repeated  for  several  successive  years. 

Eggs  of  the  wild  turkey  have  been  frequently  taken  firom 
their  nests,  and  hatched  under  the  tame  hen ;  the  young  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  their  uncivilized  nature,  and  exhibit  some 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  themselves  and  their  fos- 
ter mother,  roosting  apart  from  the  tame  ones,  and  in  other 
respects  showing  the  force  of  hereditary  disposition.  Tie  do- 
mesticated young,  reared  from  the  eggs  of  the  wild  turkey,  are 
often  employed  as  decoy  birds  to  those  in  a  state  of  nature- 
Mr  William  Bloom,  of  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  caught  five 
or  six  wild  turkeys,  when  quite  chickens,  and  succeeded  in 
rearing  them.  Although  sufficiently  tame  to  feed  with  his 
tame  turkeys,  and  generally  associate  with  them,  yet  they  al- 
ways retained  some  of  their  original  propensities,  roosting  by 
themselves,  and  higher  than  the  tame  birds,  generally  on  the 
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top  of  some  tree,  or  of  the  house.  They  were  also  more  rea- 
dily alarmed ;  on  the  approach  of  a  dog,  they  would  fly  off,  and 
seek  safety  in  the  nearest  woods.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
one  of  them  flew  across  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  owner  was 
apprehensive  of  losing  it ;  in  order  to  recover  it,  he  sent  a  boy 
with  a  tame  turkey,  which  was  released  at  the  place  where  the 
fugitive  had  alighted.  This  plan  was  successful ;  they  soon 
joined  company,  and  the  tame  bird  induced  his  companion  to 
return  home.  Mr  Bloom  remarked,  that  the  wild  turkey  will 
thrive  more,  and  keep  in  better  condition,  than  the  tame,  on 
the  same  quantity  of  food. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  half  breed,  some  domesticated 
turkeys,  of  a  very  superior  metallic  tint,  are  sold  in  the  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  markets  as  wild  ones.  Many  of  these 
require  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish  their  true  character,  but 
they  are  always  rather  less  brilliant,  and  those  I  examined  had 
a  broad  whitish  band  at  the  tip  of  the  tail-coverts,  and  another 
at  the  tip  of  the  tail  itself,  which  instantly  betrayed  their  ori- 
^n,  the  wild  ones  being  entirely  destitute  of  the  former,  and 
the  band  on  the  tip  of  the  tail  being  neither  so  wide  nor  so 
pure. 

In  the  following  description,  we  give  the  generic,  as  well  as 
the  specific  characters  of  the  wild  turkey,  in  order  to  make  it 
complete. 

The  male  wild  turkey,  when  full  grown,  is  nearly  four  feet 
in  length,  and  more  than  five  in  extent  The  bill  is  short  and 
robust,  measuring  two  inches  and  a  half  to  the  comer  of  the 
mouth ;  it  is  reddish,  and  horn  colour  at  tip  ;  the  superior  man- 
dible is  vaulted,  declining  at  tip,  and  overhangs  the  inferior, 
being  longer  and  wider ;  it  is  covered  at  base  by  a  naked  cere- 
like membrane,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  situated,  they  being 
half  closed  by  a  turgid  membrane,  and  opening  downwards ; 
the  inferior  mandible  slightly  ascends  towards  the  tip;  the 
aperture  of  the  ear  is  defended  by  a  fascicle  of  small  decom- 
posed feathers ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy  and  entire ;  the  irides  are 
dark  brown ;  the  head,  which  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
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(  l)ody,  and  half  of  the  tieck,  arc  covered  by  a  naked  bluisli 
n,  ou  which  are  n  number  of  red  wart-like  elevationa  on  the 
superior  portion,  and  whitish  ones  on  the  iuferlor,  interspersed 
witli  a  few  scattered,  bUck,  bristly  Uairs,  and  small  feathers, 
which  are  still  less  numerous  on  the  neck ;  tlte  naked  skin  ei- 
tends  fertlier  downwards  ou  tlie  inferior  surface  of  the  neck, 
where  it  is  flaccid  luid  membraneous,  forming  an  unduUliiig 
appcuduge.  on  the  lower  part  of  which  are  cavernous  ele\-ations, 
or  tpaftfeg.  A  wrinkled,  flcshv.  conic,  extensible  caruncle,  liairy 
and  pencillated  at  tip,  ariai.-s  uum  vhe  bill  at  its  junction  with 
the  forehead ;  when  the  bird  is  quiescent,  this  process  is  noi 
much  more  than  an  inch  and  a.  lialf  long ;  but  when  be  is  ex- 
rated  by  love  or  rage,  it  beeomes  elongated,  go  as  to  cMver  the 
bill  entirely,  and  depend  two  or  tliree  inches  below  it.  The 
neck  is  of  a  moderate  length  and  thickness,  bearing  on  its  in- 
ferior portion  a  pendent  fascicle  of  black  rigid  hairs,  about  nine 
inches  long.  The  body  is  thick,  somewliat  elongated,  and 
covered  with  long  truncated  feathers  j  these  are  divided  into 
very  light  fuUginous  down  at  base,  beyond  which  tliey  are 
dusky ;  to  this  dusky  portion  succeeds  a  broad,  effulgent  hk- 
tallic  band,  changing  now  to  copper-colour  or  bronze  gold, 
then  to  violet  or  purple,  according  to  the  incidence  of  light; 
and  at  tip  is  a  terminal,  narrow,  velvet  black  band,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast ;  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  back,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rump,  are  mndi 
darker,  with  less  brilliant  golden  violaceous  reflections;  the 
feathers  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  rump  have  several  concealed, 
narrow,  ferruginous,  transverse  lines,  then  a  black  band  befi)re 
the  broad  metallic  space,  which  is  effulgent  coppery ;  beyood 
the  terminal  narrow  black  band  is  an  unpolished  brightibay 
fringe.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  of  a  bright  bay  coloor, 
with  numerous  narrow  bars  of  bright  shining  greenish;  all  these 
coverts  are  destitute  of  the  metallic  band,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber have  not  the  black  subterminal  one ;  the  vent  and  thighs 
are  plain  brownish  cinereous,  intermixed  with  paler;  the  under 
tail-coverts  are  blackish,  glossed  with  coppery  towards  the  lip, 
and  at  tip  are  bright  bay. 
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^  The  wings  are  concave  and  rounded,  hardly  surpassing  the 
origin  of  tlie  tail ;  they  have  twenty-eight  quill  feathers,  of 
which  the  first  is  shortest,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  longest,  the 
second  and  ninth  being  nearly  equal :  tlie  smaller  and  middling 
wing-coverts  are  coloured  like  the  feathers  of  the  body;  the 
greater  coverts  are  copper  violaceous,  having  u  black  band 
near  the  whitish  tip;  their  concealed  web  is  blackish,  sprinkled 
with  dull  ferru^nous :  in  old  birds,  the  exterior  web  is  much 
worn  hy  friction  amongst  the  bushes,  in  consequence  of  which 
those  feathers  exliibit  a  very  singular,  unwebbed,  curved  ap- 
pearance, faithfully  represented  in  the  plate.  The  spurious 
wing,  the  primary  coverts,  and  the  primaries,  are  plain  blackish, 
banded  with  white,  which  is  interrupted  by  tlie  shaft,  and 
sprinkled  with  blackish  ;  the  secondaries  have  the  white  por- 
tion so  large,  that  they  may  us  well  be  described  as  white, 
banded  with  blaekish,  and  are,  moreover,  tinged  with  ferrugi- 
nous yellow;  this  colour  gradually  encroaches  on  the  white, 
and  then  on  the  blackish,  in  proportion  as  the  featliers  ap- 
proach the  body,  so  that  the  tertials  are  almost  entirely  of  that 
colour,  being  only  sprinkled  with  blackish,  and  having  metallic 
reflections  on  the  inner  web ;  the  anterior  under  wing-coverts 
are  brownish  black,  the  posterior  ones  being  grey ;  the  tail 
ineajtures  more  than  a  foot  and  a  quarter,  is  rounded,  and  com- 
posed of  eighteen  wide  feathers;  it  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
uded and  elevated,  together  with  the  superior  tail-coverts, 
^ss  to  resemble  a  fan,  when  the  bird  parades,  struts,  or  wheels. 
!be  tail  is  ferruginous,  mottled  with  block,  and  crossed  by 
merous  narrow  undulated  lines,  of  the  same  colour,  which 
Ktme  confused  on  the  middle  feathers ;  near  the  tip  is  a  broad 
|ck  band,  then  the  feathers  are  again  mottled  for  a  short  dis- 
I,  and  are  widely  tipped  with  ferruginous  yellow. 
rTbe  feet  are  robust  and  somewhat  elongated ;  the  tarsus 
blKiisures  more  than  six  inches  in  length,  being  covered  before 
by  laigc  alternate  pentagonal  plates,  and  furnished,  on  the 
inner  posterior  side,  with  a  rather  obtuse,  robust,  compressed 
■a>ur,  nearly  one  inch  long.     The  toes  are  three  before,  eon- 
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nected  at  base  by  a  membraMi  and  one  bdmidp  *n«*4*"!f  &e 
ground  only  at  tip,  being  artioalated  briber  oa  tibe  taiiiM  thai 
the  otberai  and  one-balf  shorter  tibaa  the  laterai  toe%  lASA  n 
equal ;  the  middle  toe  is  more  than  fimr  indies  long,  and  tta 
posterior  but  little  more  than  one  ineh ;  they  are  all  eoviaii 
by  entire  plates;  the  sole  is  granulated:  the  eokmr  of  diefiNt 
Is  red,  the  margins  of  the  plates  and  scales*  the  membranesal 
nails,  being  bladdsh ;  the  nails  are  oUongiwide^obtoae  at  tif^ 
rounded  above,  and  perfectly  plain  beneath. 

The  female,  or  hen  turkey,  is  considerably  smaller  in  mn, 
being  three  feet  and  a  quarter  long ;  the  bill  and  feet  resemble 
those  of  the  male,  but  are  proportionally  smaller,  the  latter 
being  destitute  of  even  a  rudiment  of  spur ;  the  iridea  are  like 
those  of  the  male ;  the  head  and  neck  are  not  so  naked  as  ia 
that  sex,  but  are  covered  by  small,  decomposed  feathers^  of  a 
dirty  greyish  colour ;  those  of  the  back  of  the  neck  are  tipped 
with  ferruginous,  constituting  a  longitudinal  vitta  on  that  part; 
the  caruncle  on  the  firontlet  is  rudimental,  not  suaceptiUe  of 
being  elongated ;  the  pectoral  appendage  is  entirely  wanting 
in  our  specimen ;  the  general  plumage  is  dusky  g^ey,  eadi 
feather  having  a  metallic  band,  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
male ;  then  a  blackish  band  and  a  greyish  terminal  fringe ;  the 
black  subterminal  band  is  obsolete  on  the  feathers  of  the  neck, 
and  of  tlie  whole  inferior  surface ;  those  of  the  latter  part, 
with  the  feathers  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  back,  of  the  rump, 
and  the  flanks,  have  their  tips  yellowish  ferruginous,  becoming 
gradually  brighter  towards  the  tail.  The  vent  and  thighs  are 
dirty  yellowish  grey,  without  any  reflections ;  the  under  tail- 
coverts  are  tipped,  and  varied  with  rather  deep  ferruginous ; 
the  superior  tail-coverts  are  like  those  of  the  male,  but  duller, 
and  tipped  with  a  broad,  whitish  ferruginous  fringe.  The 
wings  are  ako  duller,  each  covert  being  tipped  with  g^reyish ; 
less  white  exists  on  the  primaries,  the  bands  being  narrower, 
and  the  secondaries  entirely  destitute  of  them.  The  tail  is 
similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the  male.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  female  which  furnished  the  above  description,  and  is 
figured  in  the  plate,  though  certainly  adult,  had  not  attained 
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Its  full  size  and  perfect  beauty.  It  was  procured  in  the 
month  of  March,  on  St  John's  Itiver,  Florida. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  resemble  each  other  so  closely, 
before  the  naked  membrane  aetjuires  its  Unge  of  red,  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable:  the  females,  however,  when  a  few 
days  old,  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  males,  and  have  b 
weaker  piping  note  ;  the  males  then  begin  to  stand  tughcr  on 
their  legs,  which  are  stronger  than  those  of  the  females,  and 
soon  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  spurs.  On  the  approach  of  the 
first  winter,  the  young  males  show  a  rudiment  of  the  beard  or 
buicle  of  hairs  on  the  breast,  consisting  of  a  mere  tubercle, 
and  attempt  to  strut  and  gobble ;  the  second  year  the  hairy 
tuft  is  about  three  inches  long ;  in  the  third  the  turkey  attains 

full  stature,  although  it  certainly  increases  in  size  and  beauty 
several  years  longer.     In  a  fine  male  specimen,  evidently 

ling,  which  1  obtained  in  the  PhiladelphL-i  market,  the 
pluiQ^B  is  equally  brilliant  with  that  of  the  finest  adult, 
although  tlie  frontal  caruncle  is  only  one  inch  in  length,  the 
pectoral  appendage  two  inches,  and  the  spur  merely  rudi- 
mentol.  The  concealed  portion  of  the  plumage  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  back  is  sprinkled  with  pale  ferruginous,  which 
disappears  as  the  bird  advances  in  age. 

Females  of  four  years  old  have  their  full  size  and  colouring; 
they  then  possess  the  pectoral  fascicle,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
(which,  according  to  Mr  Audubon,  they  exhibit  a  little  in  the 
second  year,  if  not  barren,)  but  this  fascicle  is  much  thinner 
tban  that  of  the  male.  The  barren  hens  do  not  obtain  this 
distinction  until  a  very  advanced  age ;  and,  being  preferable 
for  the  table,  the  hunters  single  them  from  the  flock,  and  kill 
them  in  preference  to  the  others.  The  female  wild  turkey  is 
more  frequently  furnished  witli  the  hairy  tuft  than  the  tame 
one,  and  this  appendage  is  gained  earlier  in  life.  The  great 
number  of  young  hens  without  it,  has  no  doubt  given  rise  to 
the  incorrect  assertion  of  a  few  writers,  that  the  female  is 
always  destitute  of  it. 

The  weight  of  Uie  hen  generally  averages  about  nine  pounds 
iupots.  Mr  Audubon  has  shot  barren  bens,  in  strawberry 
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dme,  weighing  thirteen  pounds ;  and  he  has  seen  scnne  few  so 
fat  as  to  burst  open  by  falling  from  a  tree,  after  being  shot 
The  male  turkeys  differ  more  in  bulk  and  weight ;  frwn  tlw 
accounts  I  have  received  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  pounds  may  be  considered  a  £ur  statement  of 
their  medium  weight ;  but  birds  of  thirty  pounds  are  not  very 
rare ;  and  I  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  some  weig^iing 
forty.  In  relation  to  those  surpassing  the  last  mendoned 
weight,  according  to  the  report  of  authors  who  do  not  sp&k 
firom  personal  observation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any, 
and  am  inclined  to  consider  them  as  fabulous.  Mr  Audubon 
informs  us,  he  saw  one  in  the  Louisville  market  that  weighed 
thirty-six  pounds ;  the  pectoral  appendage  of  this  bird  mea- 
sured more  than  a  foot  in  length.  Bartram  describes  a  speci- 
men of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  reared  from  an  egg  found 
in  the  forest,  and  hatched  by  a  common  hen.  When  this 
turkey  stood  erect,  the  head  was  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  animal  was  stately  and  handsome,  and  did  not  seem  in- 
sensible of  the  admiration  he  excited.  Our  plate,  which  is  the 
first  that  has  been  given  of  the  wild  turkey,  represents  both 
sexes,  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  natural  size  ;  the  male  was 
selected  from  among  many  fine  specimens,  shot  in  the  month 
of  April,  near  Engineer  Cantonment,  on  the  Missouri.  It 
weighed  twenty-two  pounds  ;  but  as  the  males  are  very  thin  at 
that  season,*  when  in  good  order  it  must  have  weighed  much 
more. 

Though  comparatively  recent,  the  domestic  state  of  the 
turkey  has  been  productive  of  many  varieties ;  we  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  numerous  and  re- 
markable differences  in  those  animals,  which  have  been  domes- 
ticated from  time  immemorial.  The  most  striking  aberration 
from  the  standard  of  the  species,  is  certainly  the  tufted  turkey, 
which  is  very  rare,  the  crest  being  white  in  some  specimens, 

•  The  extraordinary  leanness  of  this  bird,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
has  become  proverbial  in  many  Indian  langujiges.  An  Omawhaw^  who  wishes 
to  make  kuowu  his  abject  poverty,  says,  "  Wah  pawne  zczccah  ha  go  boy — I  am 
as  poor  as  a  turkey  io  buiniuer." 
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jmd  black  in  others.  Tame  turkeys  sometimes  occur  of  an 
immaculate  black  colour ;  others  are  exdusively  white ;  some 
are  speckled  or  variegated;  and  all  these  varieties  are  con- 
tinued by  propagation,  under  analogous  circumstances.  In  the 
wild  state,  a  white,  or  eyen  a  speckled  turkey,  is  unknown ; 
and  we  may  venture  to  say,'  that  a  plain  black  one  has  hardly 
ever  occurred. 

Moehring  proposed  the  name  of  Cynchramus  fbr  this  genus, 
as  the  term  MeUagris  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  indicate  a 
different  bird.  All  other  naturalists  have  agreed  with  Linne, 
who,  though  fully  aware  of  the  feet,  made  tise  of  the  name  we 
have  adopted.  But  he  included  in  the  genus  two  allied  species, 
which  Gmelin  very  properly  rejected,  and  placed  in  a  separate 
genus,  which  he  called  Penelope^  considering  the  turkey  as  mi 
generis.  Latham  again  rendered  the  genus  unnatural,  by  re- 
storing one  of  the  objectionable  Linnean  species,  perceiving 
that  it  was  not  properly  placed  in  Penelope  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a 
Phasianus.  As  now  characterised,  the  present  genus  is  exclu- 
sively American ;  and,  by  the  discovery  of  a  beautiful  species 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  United  States,  it  now -consists  of 
two  species.  The  ocellated  turkey  [MeUagris  ocelata)  inhabits 
Honduras,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  common  species 
by  its  smaller  size,  more  brilliant  plumage,  and  principally  by 
having  ocellated  spots  on  the  tail.  It  was  first  described  by 
Cuvier,  and  has  lately  been  figured  in  that  magnificent  periodi- 
cal work,  the  "  Planches  Coloriees*'  of  Temminck  and  Laugier. 
A  beautiful  specimen  has  long  been  exhibited  in  the  Charles- 
ton Museum.* 

*  Mr  AudaboD  baa  recorded  the  followiog  anecdote  of  a  turkey,  which  he 
kept  for  some  years  io  a  tame  state  : — 

**  While  at  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio,  I  bad,  among  many  other  wild  birds,  a 
line  male  turkey,  which  had  been  reared  from  Its  earliest  youth  under  my  care, 
it  having  been  caught  by  me  when  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
oML  It  became  so  tame  that  it  would  follow  any  person  who  called  it,  and  was 
ilM  faronrite  of  the  little  Yillage.  Yet  it  would  nerer  roost  with  the  tame  tur- 
kejrt,  hot  regularly  betook  itself,  at  night,  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  it  re- 
mained until  dawn.  When  two  years  old,  it  began  to  fly  to  the  woods,  where 
it  rtmaincd  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  to  return  to  the  enclosure  as  night 
approached.     One  morning  I  saw  it  fly  off,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  the  woods. 
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IC  Duponceau,  so  well  known  byliis  philological  r^earclie^ 
bw  filvoured  us  with  the  following  table  of  names  for  the  wilj 
tariwy,  in  the  different  languages. 


and  teak  iw  putloutar  notlot  of  that  elrcsmnaiica.  SaTVal  dkja  ihfud,  M 
Iba  Urd  did  not  return.  I  Vu  (oing  townrdi  •omc  lakia  nor  Grtan  BItw  h 
■hoot,  wbcD)  havlnc  miked  about  fln  mlloi,  I  Bwafine  br|e  tobUer  aomlSm 
pttb  be(br«  me,  morin(  UUordjr  aloog.  Turkey*  being  then  In  prime  eoDdlildn 
fcr  Iba  laU«^  I  ordoad  my  dog  to  chaM  h,  and  put  It  up.  Th*  animal  ireat  if 
with  great  ra^ltr,  and,  aa  It  approuked  the  turkey,  I  aaw,  witk  gnat  nrprlii, 
thM  tba  latter  jiaid  little  attention.  Juoa  w»  on  the  point  of  adxlng  11,  whM 
the  iDddeDiy  (topped,  and  tamed  her  head  toward*  me.  I  faaitcnad  t»  Ihaa, 
bat  jan  may  cuUy  csDcetTe  my  lurpriee,  when  I  nir  my  own  faToorita  Urd, 
and  diieoTered  that  it  bad  recogniied  the  dog,  and  would  not  fly  from  it,  although 
the  (Ight  of  a  Mraoga  dng  would  have  cauaed  it  to  mn  off  at  •nea." 

I  haTe  more  than  onee  known  the  domettle  tnrkey-eock  drln  the  hen  fron 
her  nett,  ait  upon  the  egg«  until  hatched,  and  perTorm  all  the  dntiea  to  the  young 
IneumlMat  on  the  female,  and  never  daring  the  time  allow  her  to  approach.  I 
•Doa  knew  It  take  place  upon  two  addled  eggi,  whieb  a  ben  had  long  peieeiered 
upon,  and  wai  at  lait  auccceded  by  the  malB,  who  kept  hit  placa  for  nearly  i 
fertnight. — En. 

■  Indlui  of  Vknrlolm,  a  bnindi  or  thB  Toicvnru. 

t  Odhw,  a  Batbn  of  Iloii^lan  Indian^  tpeaklDg  a  mteu  lugnaga,  foil  of  polfeakr 
oonnifc,  aottonad  hi  any  other  lai^mgw ;  tlwy  lire  amoag  the  Cnrka. 
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PhOadi^ia  MuteutHy  No.  40S,^My  CoSectum. 

JSTUB  COO/>£R//.— BoXAPARB  f 


ODopcrii,  Somap.  Synop*  App.  p.  4da — The  SUnley  bawk,  Faico  Stankii  ? 
^'  •  AmcL  pL  d6.  m.  and  f.  Onu  Biog.  i.  p.  166. 

JBUTFOV  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  history  of 
because  he  already  knew  eight  hundred  species,  and 
that  there  might  actually  exist  fifteen  hundred,  ot 
add  he,  venturing  as  he  thought  to  the  limit  of  probar 
r,  two  thousand !  What  then  would  be  his  embarrassment 
'^iC  fvescnt,  when  nearly  six  thousand  species  are  known,  and 
firtih  discoveries  are  daily  augmenting  the  number  ? 

The  difficulties  attending  a  general  work  on  this  subject  are 
not,  perhaps,  experienced  in  an  equal  degree  by  one  who  con- 
fines himself  to  the  hbtory  of  a  particular  group,  or  of  the 
apedes  inhabiting  a  single  district  Nevertheless,  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  which  is  not  a  monography  limited  to  one 
genus  or  family,  but  embraces  within  its  scope  species  belong- 
ing to  all  the  different  tribes,  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain their  various  relations  and  analogies,  that  the  author 
should  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of 
nature.  To  attempt,  without  the  aid  of  methodical  arrange- 
ment, a  subject  so  vast,  and  apparently  unlimited,  would  be 

*  We  hare  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Mutignano  for  eoDtidcriog  the 
Scankj  hawk  of  Audubon  identical  with  Astvr  Cooperii;  and  from  a  comparl- 
•on,  as  far  as  plates  and  descriptions  will  allow,  they  seem  at  all  erents  rery 
dooely  aUied.  The  bird  is  comparatively  rare.  Mr  Audubon  obscnred  them  in 
Louisiana,  and  about  the  Falls  of  Nia^^ara,  and  describes  them  as  rery  bold  and 
intrepid,  ao  much  so,  that  one  which  had  seized  a  cock  in  a  farm  yard,  was  re- 
pcatadly  forced  to  the  ground  before  it  could  master  its  Tictim. 

We  would  recommend  for  perusal  the  manners  of  the  genus  Astur,  m  por- 
trayed in  this  description.  Any  one  who  lias  witnessed  the  common  spedca  of 
Europe^  wiU  at  onoe  percei?e  the  truth  of  the  delineation. — Ed. 
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hopeless.  Hence  tlie  importance  of  a  correct  syBtetn  of  ckusi- 
fication ;  and  the  construction  of  one  which  shall  exhibit,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  true  affinities  of  objects,  has  exercised 
the  attention  of  the  most  powerful  minds  that  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  nature. 

That  division  of  the  feathered  class  popularly  called  birds 
of  prey,  has  always  been  recognised  as  a  se))arate  and  w«ll 
defined  group.  In  the  Linnean  System  they  form  the  order 
AccipiTiiEs,  and  were,  by  that  father  of  the  science,  distributed 
into  three  great  natural  divisions,  which  comprise  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  one-fifteenlli  part  of  all  the  known  species  of  birds. 
The  ulterior  arrangement  of  one  of  these  groups,  the  genus 
Falco  of  Linnf',  at  present  composed  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  species,  iuis  much  divided  the  opinions  of  naturalists. 
From  the  majestic  eagle,  the  terror  of  the  husbandman,  to  the 
feeblest  hawk,  preying  on  grashoppers,  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  exists  in  all  these  birds  a  great  resemblance  in  some  of 
tlie  most  prominent  characteristics,  which,  being  found  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  fish  hawk,  as  well  as  the  kite,  and  all  other 
species  of  the  ialcon  tribe,  however  dissimilar,  indicate  thdr 
separation  as  a  peculiar  family  from  all  other  birds.  Bat  that 
they  are  susceptible  of  division  into  smaller  groups  of  inferior 
rank,  no  practical  ornithologist  will  for  a  moment  deny. 
'Whether  these  minor  groups  shall  be  conudered  as  trivial  and 
secondary,  or  whether  some  of  them  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
as  distinct  and  independent  genera,  is  a  question  that  has  bees 
mu<ji  agitated,  and  respecting  which  ornithologists  will  pixib^ 
biy  for  a  long  time  continue  to  disagree.  Equally  great  autho- 
rities might  be  cited  in  fevour  of  either  of  these  opinions, 
which,  like  many  others  of  more  importance  that  have  divided 
mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  may  perhaps,  after 
all,  be  considered  as  merely  a  dispute  about  words- 
Admitting,  however,  as  seems  to  be  done  by  all  parties,  that 
this  great  genus  may  be  subdivided  with  propriety,  we  loiA 
upon  it  as  altogether  a  secondary  question,  whether  we  shall 
call  the  minor  groups  genera,  subgenera,  or  sectioos ;  and  we 
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Aoem  it  of  still  less  conaeqiiencc,  in  a  pliilosophical  view, 
whether  the  names  by  which  these  groups  are  designated,  be 
tnkeu  from  a  learned  or  a  vernacular  language.  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  pursue  a  middle  course.  We  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  employing  numerous  subdivisions)  not  only  in 
this,  but  also  in  its  allied  genus  Slrir.  These,  however,  wo 
cannot  agree  to  admit  as  genera,  preferring  to  call  them  Bul>- 
genera,  and  giving  them  a  name,  but  when  having  occasion  to 
meRtioii  a  species  belonging  to  any  of  tliem,  to  employ  the 
name  of  the  great  genus. 

I'lie  ilesire  of  avoiding  too  great  a  multiplication  of  groups, 
has  caused  some,  even  of  the  lirst  ornithologists  of  our  time, 
to  employ  sections  that  are  not  natural,  and  with  fake  or  in- 
applicable characters,  and,  as  if  tbey  would  compel  nature  to    I 
conform  ta  their  preconceived  and  narrow  vieu-s,  after  having    I 
..  anigned  decided  limits  to  tlieir  groups,  to  force  into  them  spe- 
only  widely  different,  but  that  do  not  even  possess 
i  artificial  character  proposed.    We  shall  not  imitate  this 
Uional  example.     It  shall  rather  be  our  object  to  compose 
ptural  groups,  and,  in  obedience  to  this  principle,  whenever 
ft  meet  with  a  group,  or  even  a  single  species,  clearly  insu- 
t«d,  it  shall  at  least  be  pointed  out,  not  so  much  regarding 
B  number  of  our  subgenera,  as  the  characters  that  unite  the 
lecies  of  which  they  are  respectively  composed. 
m\  It  Is  objected  to  the  numerous  subdivisions  that  have  been 
^osed  in  our  day,  that  they  pass  into  and  hiend  insensibly 
pth  each  other.  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  is  it  not  the  same 
pith  regard  to  natural  groups  of  every  denomination  ?    It  is 
■  Jsct  which  has  uiduced  us  to  consider  them  as  subgenera, 
cl  not  a«  distinct  genera.  We  are  told,  however,  by  tlie  ad- 
rocalcs  for  numerous  genera,    that.   In  giving  a  name,  we 
adopt  a  genus,  but  we  do  not  see  that  this  necessarily  follows. 
There  are,  we  confess,  other  grounds  on  which  we  might  be 
attacked  with  more  advantage.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  charged 
with  inconsbtency  iu  refusing  to  admit,  as  the  foundation  of 
.  generic  groups  in  the  Rapitce»,  characters  which  are  allowed, 
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not  only  by  ourselves,  bat  by  scne  of  duose  wko  amnHstitofr* 
nuonsly  opposed  to  the  mnltiplieatkm  of  genen^  to  have  qdte 
sufficient  importance  for  such  disdnction  in  olkar  fcmiKss 
With  what  propriety,  it  might  be  asked,  cu  we  ndmh  Eh/if^ 
hate$  (FuUgvloj  Nob.)  as  distinct  from  AtfOB,  and  die  varfooi 
genera  that  have  been  dismembered  from  Idudug,  al  the  sms 
time  that  we  reject,  as  genera,  the  different  gieupf  of  bawls? 
To  this  we  can  only  reply,  that  we  are  onrselvea  entbdy 
vinced,  that  all  the  subgenera  adopted  in  our  syuupaia 
the  Falconet  of  North  America,  are  quite  as  distinct  from 
other  as  Coeiygus  and  Cueubuy  or  Conmt  and  Garrmhu.  The 
latter  genus  we  have  admitted  after  Temminck,  who  is  oppo- 
sed to  new  genera  among  the  hawks,  though  Atimr  and 
Xlamu  certainly  require  to  be  separated  no  less  than  the  tee 
genera  that  Tenmiinck  himself  has  established  in  the  old  ge* 
nns  VyUwr. 

No  living  naturalist  (with  the  exception  of  those  iriio, 
through  a  sc^  of  pseudo-religious  feeling,  will  only  admit  as 
genera  groups  indicated  as  such  by  Linn£)  has  adhered  longer 
than  ourselves  to  large  genera,  at  the  same  time  that  we  could 
not  deny  the  existence  of  subordinate  natural  groups.  We 
will  not  pretend  to  deny  that  these  are  of  equal  rank  with 
some  recognised  as  genera  in  other  femUies,  and  we  can  only 
say,  that  we  consider  it  doubtful,  in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  science,  what  this  rank  ought  to  be.  We  there- 
fore^  in  the  instances  above  quoted,  consider  it  of  little  im- 
portance whether  these  groups  be  considered  as  genera  or 
subgenera. 

But  what  is  certainly  of  great  importance,  is  to  preserve 
uniformity  in  all  such  eases ;  to  make  co-ordinate  divisions,  and 
give  corresponding  titles  to  groups  of  equal  value.  This  uni- 
formity, however  desirable,  cannot,  in  the  actual  state  of  orni- 
thology, be  easily  attained ;  and  we  have  decided,  after  much 
hesitation,  to  continue  to  employ  subgenera.  In  doing  this 
we  are  moreover  influenced  by  the  great  difficulty  that  is  met 
with,  in  some  cases,  in  determining  the  proper  place  of  a  qie- 
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■Kea  partakings  of  the  charscters  of  several  groups,  yet  not  in 
tte  least  deserving  to  be  isolated ;  Huch  as  Falco  horealix,  which 
is  almost  as  much  an  Astur  as  a  Buteo,  and  has  been  placed  by 
authors,  according  to  their  different  views,  in  both  these  groups. 
An  extensive  reform  ia  evidently  needed  in  the  department 
of  classification  that  relates  to  genera,  and  wc  propose,  with 
this  view,  to  undertake  at  some  future  period  a  general  work, 
when,  erecting  our  system  on  a  more  philosophical  basis, 
though  we  may  restrict  some,  and  enlarge  other  genera,  we 
shall  in  the  instances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  well  as  in  a 

^Laultitude  of  others,  at  least  place  them  all  on  an  equal  footing. 

^1     Among  the  several  groups  into  which  the  falcon  tribe  is  di- 

Fvided,  we  come  to  one  composed  of  about  sixty  species,  well 
inarked,  and,  if  kept  within  ila  proper  bounds,  very  natural,  to 
which  authors  have  variously  applied  the  name  of  Acciptler, 
Sparvira,  and  Asliir,  which  last  we  have  adopted. 

Found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  destroying  every  where   i 
great  numbers  of  birds,  and  small  quadrupeds,  the  hawks  (by   1 
which  English  name  we  propose  to  distinguish  this  group  more   ' 
particularly)  closely  resemble  each  otlier  In  colour  and  changes 
of  plumage,  especially  the  North   American  and  European 
•pccies.     They  are  eminently  distingubhed  from  all  other  fal- 
cons by  their  short  win^s,  not  reaching,  by  a  considerable 
length,  to  the  tip  of  their  tail,  which  is  even,  or  but  very  slight- 
ly rounded ;  and  by  their  first  quill  feather,  or  primary,  which 
is  very  short,  while  the  fourth  is  constantly  the  longest.  Their 
bill,  suddenly  curved  from  the  base,  is  very  strong  and  sharp  ; 
tlieir  head  is  narrowed  before,  with  the  eyes  jilaced  high,  large) 
•nd  fiery,     Tlieir  feet  are  very  long,  and  the  toes  especially^ 
tite  middle  one  of  which  is  much  the  longest,  and  all  arc  armed 
wi^  very  strong  sharp  talons,  well  seconding  the  sanguinary 
nature  of  these  fierce  creatures ;  their  outer  toe  is  connected  at 
baae  by  a  membrane  to  the  middle  one.    The  female  is  always 
one-third  larger  than  the  male,  and  the  plumage  of  both  is,  in  i 
muxt  species,  dark  above,  and  white  beneath;  in  the  adult,  | 
,  barred  with  reddish  or  dusky.    In  the  young  bird  the  colour  b 
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ligliter,  the  feathers  skirted  with  ferruginous,  and  tlie  white  <C'1 
the  under  parts  streaked  longitudinal  ]y  with  dusky,  instead  «u 
being  barred.  The  tail  is  uniform  in  colour  with  the  batibi|fl 
witl)  abnosC  always  a  few  broad  bands  of  black,  and  soroetiaud 
of  white,  and  a  whitish  tip.  M 

Tlic  hawks  {Astures)  combine  cunning  with  agility  ai4l 
strengtii.  Sudden  and  impetuous  in  their  movements,  tiM9M 
make  great  liavoc,  especially  among  birds  that  keep  in  fiockiM 
as  pigeons,  blackbirds,  &c.,  and  are  the  terror  of  the  poulcrd 
yard.      Fearless  aiiu  ^  moij,  .^ey  never  feed,  even  wfaeu 

pressed  by  hunger,  ext<:[>i.  on  red  and  ^-arm-blooded  inVnl^M 
whose  quivering  limbs  they  tear  with  savage  delight.     Birdltl 
they  pluck  very  carefully,  and  quarter,  before  eating  them,  bid 
swallow  small  quadrupeds   entire,  aftern-ards  ejecting  theqd 
skins  rolled  up  into  a  ball.     I'hey  aln-ays  pursue  and  seiid 
tlieir  prey  upon  the  wing,  not  falling  upon  it  from  aloft,  hnfll 
rapidly  skimming  tlie  earth,  make  their  insidious  appfoodHa 
sideways,  and,  singling  out  their  victim,  dart  upon  it  with  fab^| 
velocity.     They  never  soar,  like  the  kites  and  eagles,  to  thd 
upper  regions  of  tlie  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  only  during  the 
nuptial  season  that  they  are  observed  sailing  in  wide  drdes  in 
the  air.     Their  favourite  haunts,  during  summer,  are  forestl^ 
building  their  nests  on  trees ;  in  winter  they  spread  over  the 
plains.    Though  generally  observed  alone,  the  male  and  hi* 
companion  are  seldom  far  apart.     During  the  youth  of  their 
progeny,  the  parents  keep  them  company,  in  order  to  teadi 
them  to  hunt  then:  prey,  and  at  such  times  they  are  obserred 
in  femilies. 

This  group  may  be  farther  subdivided  into  two  sections,  to 
one  of  which  the  name  of  Astur  has  more  strictly  been  aangn- 
ed,  while  the  other  has  been  distinguished  by  those  of  Spta^  , 
viut  and  Accipiter.  The  former,  of  which  the  goshawk  of  £u-. 
rope  and  North  America  (black>capped  hawk  of  Wilson)  is  the 
type,  is  characterised  by  its  wings  being  somewhat  longer, 
body  more  robust,  and  shorter,  and  much  thicker  tarsi.  Thb 
is  the  only  species  that  inhabits  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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The  second  section,  to  which  the  present  new  species  be- 
longs, possessing  all  its  characters  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
equally  with  the  hawk  described  by  Wilson  in  its  adult  state 
as  Falco  Pennsylvanicusj  and  in  its  youth  as  Falco  veloxj  was 
established  on  the  sparrow-hawk  of  Europe,  Falco  nisuSf  but 
die  American  species  just  mentioned  are  no  less  typical.  The 
hawks  of  this  section  are  more  elegantly  shaped,  being  much 
more  slender;  their  wings  are  still  shorter  than  in  the  other 
section,  reaching  little  beyond  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  their 
tarsi  slender  and  elongated,  with  a  smooth  and  almost  conti- 
Biuyiis  covering. 

Notwithstanding  their  smaller  size  and  diminished  strength, 
their  superior  courage  and  audacity,  and  the  quickness  of  their 
Biarements,  enable  them  to  turn  the  flight  of  the  largest  birds, 
and  even  sometimes,  when  in  captivity  together,  to  overcome 
them.  We  have  kept  a  sparrow-hawk,  {Falco  nisiUj)  which, 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  that  he  was  left  unobserved, 
killed  three  fiilcons  which  were  confined  with  him* 

The  inextricable  confusion  reigning  throughout  the  works 
of  authors  who  have  not  attended  to  the  characters  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  this  genus,  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  de- 
cide, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  our  Falco  Cooperii 
has,  or  has  not  been  recorded.  Though  agreeing  imper- 
fectly with  many,  we  have  not  been  able,  notwithstanding  our 
most  sedulous  endeavours,  to  identify  it  with  any.  It  is  evi- 
dlently  a  young  bird,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  its 
pnmng,  when  adult,  a  known  species,  perhaps  one  of  the  nu- 
merous species  figured  of  late,  and  possibly  Le  Grand  Epervier 
de  Cayenne  of  Daudin,  Sparvius  major,  Vieiiiot,  stated  to  be 
one-third  larger  than  the  European  sparrow-hawk.  At  all 
events,  however,  it  is  an  acquisition  to  the  ornithology  of  these 
Slates ;  and  we  have  ventured  to  consider  it  as  a  new  species, 
and  to  impose  on  it  the  name  of  a  scientific  friend,  William 
Cooper  of  New  York,  to  whose  sound  judgment,  and  liberality 
in  communicating  useful  advice,  the  naturalists  of  this  country 
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will  unite  with  us  in  bearing  testiniony,  and  to  wbom  only  tlie 
author,  on  tbe  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  would  hair 
been  willing  to  intrust  the  ultimate  revision  and  superintend- 
ence of  this  work. 

The  perfect  accuracy  with  which  Mr  Lawsou  may  be  saiii 
to  have  outdone  himself  in  the  delineation  of  this  bird,  in  all 
the  details  of  its  plumage,  bill,  and  feet,  will  now  at  least  hare 
established  the  species  in  the  most  incontestable  manner. 

Our  bird  agrees  very  well  with  the  falcon  gentle,  Falco  gtn- 
tills,  Liune;  but  as  that  species  is  referred  to  the  young  of 
the  goshawk,  we  have  preferred  giving  it  a  new  name,  to  reri- 
ving  one  that  might  have  created  an  erroneous  supposition  of 
identity.  To  the  young  goshawk,  our  hawk  is,  in  feet,  ex- 
tremely similar  in  colour  and  markings,  being  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  it  by  tlie  characters  of  their  respective  sections, 
having  the  tarsi  much  more  slender  and  elongated,  and  llie 
wings  Still  shorter;  the  tail  is  also  considerably  more  rounded. 

But  it  is  to  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  (Fako  velor)  of  WiUoo, 
the  Falm  Pimmylvanicus,  or  Fakcftiscus  in  its  immature  plu- 
mage, that  our  Cooper's  hawk  bears  the  most  striking  resa»- 
blance,  and  is  in  every  particular  most  closely  allied.  Etcb 
comparing  feather  by  feather,  and  spot  by  spot,  they  ahwHt 
perfectly  agree ;  but  the  much  lai^er  size  of  the  present,  it 
being  more  than  twice  the  bulk*  will  always  prerent  that, 
being  confounded,  even  by  the  most  superfi(nal  observer.  An-. 
other  good  mark  of  discrimination  may  be  found  in  the  cow-, 
parative  length  of  the  primaries ;  the  second  in  F.  Coopern 
beingsubequal  to  tbe  sixth,  while  in/*,  vebz it  Js  mnch shorter. 
The  latter  has  also  the  fifth  as  long  as  the  fourth;  tha^  in  our, 
species,  being  equal  to  the  third.  The  tail  is  also  mochMun 
rounded,  the  outer  feather  being  nearly  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  middle  one.  In  F.  velox  the  tail  is  even,  the  outer  feather 
being  as  long,  or,  if  any  thing,  longer  than  tbe  middle.  Tlieie, 
is  no  other  North  American  species  for  vhich ,  it  can  be 
mistaken. 
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The  bird  represented  in  the  plate,  of  which  we  have  seen 
seven  or  eight  specimens,  perfectly  similar  in  size  and  plu- 
mage, was  a  male,  killed  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  near 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  The  stomach  contained  the  remains 
of  a  sparrow.  Another  that  we  procured,  was  shot  on  the'12th 
of  December,  while  in  the  act  of  devouring  on  the  ground  a 
foil-grown  ruffed  grouse  which  he  had  killed,  though  a  larger 
and  heavier  bird  than  himself.  Mr  Cooper,  the  friend  to  whom 
we  have  dedicated  this  species,  has  recently  favoured  us  with 
an  accurate  description  of  a  specimen  of  a  somewhat  larger 
size,  shot  in  the  early  part  of  November,  on  the  eastern  part 
oi  Long  Island. 

The  male  Cooper's  hawk  is  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
neaily  thirty  in  extent  The  bill  is  black,  or  rather  blackish 
brown ;  the  cere,  greenish  yellow ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
yellow.  The  irides  are  bright  yellow.  The  general  colour 
above  is  chocolate  brown,  the  feathers  being  whitish  grey  at 
base;  on  the  head,  and  neck  above,  they  are  blackish,  margined 
with  rufous,  pure  white  towards  the  base,  and  greyish  at  the 
bottom,  the  white  colour  showing  itself  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  being  much  purer  on  the  nucha.  The  back  and 
mmp  are  the  same,  but  the  feathers  larger,  and  lighter  coloured, 
less  margined  with  rufous,  more  widely  greyish  at  base,  and 
bearing  each  four  regular  spots  of  white  in  the  middle  of  their 
length,  which  are  not  seen  unless  when  the  feathers  are  turned 
aside.  The  whole  body  beneath  is  white,  each  feather,  inclu- 
ding the  lower  wing-coverts  and  femorals,  marked  with  a  long, 
dusky  medial  stripe,  broader  and  oblanceolate  on  the  breast 
and  flanks,  (some  of  the  feathers  of  which  have  also  a  blackish 
band  across  the  middle,)  the  throat,  and  under  wing-coverts; 
the  long  feathers  of  the  flanks  (or  long  axillary  feathers)  are 
white,  banded  with  blackish  ;  the  vent  and  lower  tail-coverts, 
pure  white;  the  wings  are  nine  inches  long,  and,  when  folded, 
hardly  reach  to  the  second  bar  of  the  tail  from  the  base ;  the 
smaller  wing-coverts  and  scapulars,  are  like  the  back,  the  quills 
brown  above,  (lighter  on  the  shaft,)  and  silvery  grey  beneath, 
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fegnlarly  croMed  by  bladdak  btndf,  Urn  ooiMpiaMiit  above; 
tbe  space  between  tbo  bands  is  lAile  on  the  inner  mnes  il 
base;  someof  theseoondanesandtertiblsaret^qpedaiide^fei 
witiinisty,  and  have  more  and  more  of  ^rfdteaa  they  appwaA 
the  body,  so  that  those  nearest  may  in  fi»t  be  deacribed  ai 
white  banded  with  bladdsh.  The  fint  primary  is  rmry  shorty 
more  so  than  the  secondaries;  the  second  is  equal  to  tibesiid^ 
the  third  to  the  fifth,  these  two  last  mentioned  beii^  haidl^ 
shorter  than  the  fourth,  ^irfuch,  as  in  all  Admreg^  ia  ioogoi 
The  tail  is  full  eight  inches  long,  reaching  five  beyond  th» 
wings ;  its  colour  is  ashy  brown,  much  paler  beneath,  tipped 
with  whitish,  and  crossed  by  four  equidistant  blackish  bandit 
nearly  one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  tail-coverts  at  their  very  bsie 
are  whitish ;  the  lateral  feathers  are  lighter,  and  with  sons 
white  on  the  inner  webs.  The  legs  andfieetare  jreUow,  sksih 
der,  and  elongated,  but  still  do  not  reach,  ^en  extended,  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  tarsus,  featiiered  in  firont  jfor  a  short 
space,  is  two  and  tiiree  quarter  inches  long;  as  inotha  ^litev^ 
the  middle  toe  is  much  the  longest,  and  the  inner,  witiiouttke 
nail,  is  shorter  than  the  outer,  but  taken  with  its  much  louger 
nail,  is  longer.  The  talons  are  black,  and  extremely  sharp, 
the  inner  and  the  hind  ones  subequal,  and  much  the  largest, 
while  the  outer  is  the  most  delicate. 

The  female  is  larger,  and  measures  two  inches  more  in 
length,  but  in  plumage  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  male.  As 
the  male  we  have  described  and  figured  is  evidentiy  a  young 
bird,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  adult,  after  undergoing  the 
changes  usual  in  this  group,  obtains  a  much  darker  and  more 
uniform  plumage  above,  and  is  beneath  lineated  transversely 
with  reddish.  That  in  this  supposed  plumage,  the  bird  has 
not  yet  been  found,  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  existence,  as  the 
species  is  comparatively  rare.  Even  of  the  common  Fako 
JiiscuSf  though  constantly  receiving  numerous  specimens  of  the 
young,  we  have  only  been  able  to  procure  a  single  one  in 
adult  plumage  during  a  period  of  four  years. 

We  regret  that  this  is  all  that  Is  in  our  power  to  offer  of  the 
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Ufltory  of  this  species,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  descrip- 
tion, possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  characters  of  the  group. 
"From  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  here  in  autumn  and 
winter,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  comes  to  us  from  the  nortL 


PALM  WARBLER.— SYLVIA  PALMARUM.— Plam  X.  Fxa.  2. 

MotacOU  pftlmirum,  GmeL  SytL  L  p.  951»  sp.  53,  winter  dreat. — Sylm  palmarum, 
Laik.  Imd,  p.  544,  ip.  136.  Vieill  OU.  Am,  Sept.  ii.  p.  21,  pL  73,  (ud  the 
other  works  of  the  Mine  author,)  winter  plumage.  Nob.  Add,  Ortu  U,  S.  in 
Jomr.  Ac  Ph.  t.  p.  29.  M  Cat  BirdM  U.  S.  in  Conir,  Mad  Lye,  Ph.  L 
p.  IS,  ip.  105.  Id,  Syn,  Birdt  U.  S»  sp.  105,  in  Ann,  Lyceum,  iVl  Y.  iL  p.  78. 
— MotaciHa  mficapilla,  Gmd.  Syst.  i.  p.  971,  sp.  106,  ■ummer  drefs. — Sylvia  rufi- 
Cipilla,  XoM.  Ind,  summer  dress,  (not  of  FietiZ.)— Fioedula  Martinicana,J9rtM. 
Av,  m,  p.  490,  sp.  50,  pL  22,  fig.  4,  perfect  plumage. — Le  Bimbdd,  on  fauMe 
linotte.  Buff,  OU,  v.  p.  330,  winter  dress.— Figuier  k  tete  rooMe,  Buff,  OU, 
T.  p.  306,  summer  dress.— Palm  warbler,  Ltxth,  Syn.  iv.  p.  489,  sp.  131,  win- 
ter dress. — Bloody-side  warbler,  LtUh,  Syn,  iv.  p.  489,  sp.  115,  (not  of  Penn,) 
summer  plumage. — Philadelphia  Museum, 
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Sylvia  palmarum,  Bonap,  Synop,  p.  78. 

This  is  one  of  those  lively,  transient  visitants,  which,  coming 
in  spring  from  warmer  regions,  pass  through  the  middle  states, 
on  their  way  to  still  colder  and  more  northern  countries,  to 
breed*  From  the  scarcity  of  the  species,  its  passage  has  hitherto 
been  unobserved ;  and  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  introduced 
as  a  bird  of  the  United  States.  Authors  who  have  heretofore 
made  mention  of  it,  represent  it  as  a  permanent  resident  of  St 
Domingo,  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  even  de- 
scribe its  nest  and  habits,  as  observed  there. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  found  during  winter  in  Florida, 
where  it  is,  at  that  season,  one  of  the  most  common  birds.  In 
the  month  of  November,  they  are  very  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Augustine,  in  East  Florida,  even  in  the  town, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  wherever  the  orange  tree  is 
cultivated,  being  rare  elsewhere.     They  are  found  in  great 
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numbers  in  the  orange  groves  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina^ 
at  the  same  season,  and  have  also  been  observed  at  Key  West, 
and  the  Tortugas,  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  at  Key 
Vacas  in  the  middle  of  March.  Their  manners  are  .sprighdy, 
and  a  jerking  of  the  tail,  like  the  pewee,  characterises  them  at 
first  sight  from  a  distance.  The  only  note  we  have  heard  than 
utter,  is  a  simple  chirp,  very  much  like  that  of  the  black  and 
yellow  warbler,  Sylvia  mamlosa^  (Magnolia  of  Wils.)  Thej 
are  fond  of  keeping  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  orai^ 
trees.  A  few  are  observed  every  year  in  spring,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  the 
central  parts  of  New  Jersey,  on  their  passage  to  the  NortL 
They  breed  in  Maine,  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  where 
they  are  common  during  summer,  and  perhaps  also  in  Canada, 
though  probably  not  extending  to  the  inhospitable  climates  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  whose  natural  productions  are  so  well  known. 

The  bird  represented  in  the  plate  was  shot  near  Borden- 
town,  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  fine 
adult  male,  in  the  gayer  plumage  of  the  breeding  season,  in 
which  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  figured,  and  a  description  is 
subjoined. 

Length  five  inches  and  a  quarter ;  extent  more  than  eight 
inches ;  bill,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  very  slender,  straight, 
liardly  notched,  blackish,  paler  beneath  ;  feet,  dusky  grey,  yel- 
lowish inside ;  irides,  dark  browai,  nearly  black ;  crown,  bright 
chestnut  bay;  bottom  of  the  plumage  lead  colour  all  over,  much 
darker  beneath ;  a  well-defined  superciliar  line,  and  the  rudi- 
ment of  another,  on  the  medial  base  of  the  upper  mandible, 
rich  yellow :  the  same  colour  also  encircles  the  eye ;  streak 
through  the  eyes  and  cheeks  dusky  olive,  somewhat  intermixed 
with  dull  chestnut ;  upper  parts  olive  green,  each  feather  being 
dusky  in  the  middle  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellow  olive; 
all  beneath  bright  yellow ;  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  flanks, 
with  chestnut  streaks;  superior  wing-coverts  blackish,  margined 
and  tipped  with  olive  green,  and  somewhat  tinged  with  chest- 
nut ;  inferior  wing-coverts  yellowish ;  quills  dusky,  edged  ex- 
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teriorly  with  green,  the  outer  one  with  white  on  the  outer  side, 
two  exterior  with  a  large  white  spot  on  the  inner  web  at  tip* 

In  the  plumage  here  described,  it  has  been  mentioned  by 
several  authors,  under  the  name  of  Sylvia  rufkapiUa^  and  by 
T^di^m  is  called  the  bloody-side  warbler.  In  that  which  we 
are  about  to  describe,  it  was  first  made  known  by  Buffon,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  BimbelSj  given  to  it  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  this  state  it  is  figured  by  Vieillot,  as  the  Sylvia  palma- 
rum.  The  foUowing  description  is  drawn  up  from  a  specimen 
procured  in  Florida,  in  winter. 

Length  five  inches ;  bill  half  an  inch,  slender,  almost  straight, 
and  very  slightly  notched,  blackish,  paler  beneath ;  the  feet 
are  blackish;  irides,  very  dark  brown.  The  general  plumage 
above,  is  olive  brown,  each  feather  being  dusky  along  the 
middle :  the  feathers  of  the  head  are  dusky  at  base,  as  is  the 
whole  plumage;  then  they  are  chestnut  nearly  to  the  tip, 
(forming  a  concealed  spot  of  that  colour  on  the  crown,)  where 
they  are  of  the  common  colour,  but  somewhat  darker ;  the 
mmp  and  superior  tail-coverts  are  yellow  olive ;  a  well  defined 
yellowish  white  line  passes  over  the  eye,  which  is  encircled 
mth  white  ;  the  cheeks  are  dusky,  as  well  as  a  streak  through 
the  eye ;  the  inferior  parts  are  whitish,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellowish,  and  with  a  few  blackish  streaks  on  each  side  of  the 
throat,  and  on  the  breast  and  flanks ;  the  belly  is  immaculate, 
and  more  richly  tinged  with  yellow,  the  inferior  tail-coverts 
being  pure  yellow ;  the  wing-coverts  are  of  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  of  the  back,  the  blackish  centre  being  more  extended 
and  deeper;  the  wings  have  no  bands;  the  quill  feathers  are 
blackish,  edged  externally  with  pale  yellow  olive,  becoming 
whitish  towards  the  tip ;  the  five  outer  ones  are  subequal ;  the 
tail  is  even,  its  feathers  are  somewhat  pointed,  edged  exter- 
nally with  yellow  olive,  internally  with  whitish,  the  outer  one 
also  externally  whitish ;  the  two  outer  ones  with  a  large  pure 
white  spot  on  their  inner  vane  at  tip ;  the  third  and  fourth,  each 
aide,  with  an  inner  white  terminal  margin. 

In  this  plumage,  this  bird  resembles  so  nearly  Sylvia  coro- 
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Tiata  ill  iti  nost  humble  dress,  tlmt  it  is  disUuguialmblf  only 
on  a  close  examination.  However,  tlio  bill  is  longer,  and 
more  sleiide  ■,  the  crown  spot  chestnut  instead  of  yellow,  the 
feathers  bcii  g  deatiCute  of  the  white  which  ia  observable  in  the 
other,  by  stparatmg  the  feathers;  the  rump  is  olive  yellov, 
not  pure  yellow,  and  that  cotoar  extending  on  the  tail-coverts, 
which  it  does  not  in  Sylvia  caronala.  The  under  parts  ti'ngtd 
with  yellow,  and  especially  the  pure  yellow  taU-coverts,  which 
are  pure  white  in  S.  caronala,  will  sufficiently  distinguish  there. 

It  is  a  remark  l-  ..auiu  ,  that  there  Is  no  obvious 
difference  lo  be  observeu  uutween  the  plumage  of  tlie  sexes, 
notwithstanding  the  statements  of  authors  to  U»e  coutrarj'. 
This  is  the  case,  however,  in  S.  coronata,  and  in  almost  all  tie 
warblers  that  change  periodically  from  a  dull  to  a  bright  plu- 
mage ;  and,  in  fact,  in  most  birds  in  which  this  change  taltes 
place. 

According  to  Buffon  and  Yieillot,  this  bird  is  a  permanent 
resident  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  as  they  state,  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  it  of  Fausse  Lhwtte.  We,  however,  can 
perceive  scarcely  any  reseuiblaiice,  except  in  its  dull  state  of 
plumage,  to  a  simihir  state  of  the  red-poll  finch.  The  namt 
of  BimbeU,  by  which  it  is  known  among  the  negroes  of  those 
countries,  is  derived  from  the  recollection  of  Bn  African  bird, 
to  which,  probably,  the  resemblance  is  not  more  evident.  Un- 
fortunately, this  propensity  of  limited  minds  to  refer  new  ol^ 
jects,  however  distinct,  to  those  with  which  they  are  aoquunt- 
ed,  seems  to  have  prevailed  throughout  the  world,  and  is  found 
exemplified  nowhere  more  absurdly  than  in  the  Anglo-Ame 
rican  names  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  food  of  this  little  warbler  consists  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
small  seeds.  Its  song  is  limited  to  five  or  six  notes ;  but  though 
neither  brilliant  nor  varied,  it  is  highly  agreeable,  the  tonei 
being  fiill,  soft,  and  mellow.  While  other  birds  of  its  kind 
build  in  thickets  and  humble  situations,  this  proud  little  crea- 
ture is  said  always  to  select  the  very  lofty  tree  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  the  palmist,  (a  species  of  palm,)  and  to  place  lU 
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nest  in  the  top,  in  the  sort  of  hive  formed  at  the  base  or  inser- 
tion of  the  peduncle  which  sustains  the  clusters  of  fruit 

Such  are  the  facts  we  have  gathered  from  authors ;  but  as 
the  singular  description  of  the  nest  coincides  exactly  with  the 
manner  of  building  of  the  Tanagra  dominicaj  and  as,  moreover, 
the  palm  warbler  appears  not  to  be  known  in  its  gayer  vesture 
in  the  West  Indies,  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  it  breeds 
elsewhere  than  where  we  have  stated ;  that  is,  in  the  temper- 
ate, and  even  colder  regions  of  America,  and  that  what  has 
been  mistaken  for  its  nest,  in  reality  belongs  to  the  above 
named,  or  some  other  bird. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  species  were  given,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  Buffon,  and  from  him  subsequent  writers 
appear  to  have  copied  what  they  relate  of  it  The  bird  which 
he  described  must  have  been  a  very  young  specimen,  as  its 
colours  are  very  dull,  much  more  so  than  the  one  figured  and 
described  by  Vieillot,  who  supposes,  though  erroneously,  Buf- 
fon's  specimen  to  have  been  a  female.  Even  Vieillof  s,  which 
is  certainly  our  species  in  its  winter  dress,  is  much  duller  in 
colour  than  those  we  received  from  Florida;  and  these  again 
are  hx  less  brilliant  than  the  bird  in  our  plate  represented,  as 
it  appears  for  a  few  days  in  the  spring  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  is  found  throughout  summer  in  Maine ;  thus 
exhibiting  the  several  gradations  of  change  which  the  plumage 
undergoes. 

Naturalists  cannot  be  too  circumspect  in  receiving  reports 
even  from  the  most  respectable  sources,  their  own  senses  af- 
fording the  only  authentic  testimony  to  be  relied  on.  From 
information  derived  from  Mr  T.  Peale,  who  had  no  opportu- 
nity for  making  comparisons,  we  erroneously  stated  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  that  Sylvia  celatOy  Say,  was  one  of  the 
most  common  birds  in  Florida  during  winter,  keeping  among 
the  orange  trees,  &c.  All  this  statement  had  reference  to  the 
present  species ;  and  as  soon  as  the  specimens  brought  by  Mr 
Peale  as  Sylvia  celatcL,  were  shown  to  us,  the  error  was  imme- 
diately perceived.     We  therefore  hasten  to  correct  this  mis- 
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take,  which  would  be  otherwise  of  more  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  no  oue  else  could,  for  a  long  time,  detect  it.  This  spedes 
resembles,  it  is  true,  S.  celatuy  (whose  range  must  remaia. 
limited  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,)  and  perhaps  still  moi«&* 
rubricapilloy  Wilson,  but  it  is  not  of  the  same  subgenus,  Daaiaf  '- 
and  it  may  readily  be  known  by  the  white  spots  of  the  tal 
feathers.  '- 

When  the  genus  Sylvia,  containing  upwards  of  two  Imndicd 
and  fifty  species,  shall  have  been  properly  studied,  it  will  be 
found  practicable  to  divide  it  into  several  more  sections,  sob- 
genera,  and  even  perhaps  genera*  This  bird,  along  with  numy 
other  Nortli  American  species,  will  constitute  a  highly  natural 
group,  very  distinct  from  the  true  Sylvia,  of  which  &  atricor 
pitta  may  be  considered  as  the  type.  We  presume  tliat  it  is 
the  group  we  have  in  view,  to  which  Mr  Swainson  has  given 
the  name  of  Sylvicola,  in  his  Synopsis  of  Mexican  birds.  Our 
species  is  erroneously  placed  by  Buffon  among  his  Demi-^fins, 
corresponding  to  our  Dacnis,  and  Wilson's  Worm^'eaters. 
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Faloo  Uispar,  Temm,  et  Liiug,  Pl.O}f.  .'U9,  young  female.  i\'()6.  ^pp.  to  St/H'tpm 
of  y,  A.  Birds  in  Ann.  J^yc,  Nvtr  York,  p.  435. — Milrui*  (now  Klonoide^)  leu- 
<rurii*«,  VieilL  (Alcon  hlancu,  d'Azarn)  Nouv,  Diet,  tTJIist,  Atit.  xx,  p.  5.>6.— 
I'alco  nielanopU'ruH,  Aob.  Joitr.  Ac.  Ph.  v.  p.  28.  Id.  i\U,  Jiinh  U,  S.  ^ 
IG.  in  Cnutr,  Mad,  Lye.  i.  p,  11.  Id.  Synopsis  of  N.  A.Binhy  *»p.  16|  in  C"*. 
Lye.  N.  Y. — Lc  Faucon  blanc,  SonninPs  (PAzarUf  iii.  p,  96,  sp.  3S. — My  Col- 
lection. 

ELASVS  DIS P A B. — J AKViTiK. 

Falco  (lispar,  Sonap.  Synop,  App,  p.  435. 


This  beautiful  liawk,  whicli  we  recently  discovered  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  North  America,  is  so  strikingly  similar  to  the 
black-winged  hawk  {Falco  melanopterus^)  of  the  Old  Conti- 

•   Falco  vulanopici uSf  DuuU.  Orn.  ii.  p.   Ij'i,   sp.    l*ii.      Lath.  ImL  Suppl. 
p.  6.  sp.  Hi, 
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nent,  that  we  have  hitherto  considered  them  as  identical,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Vieillot,  whose  authority,  it  is  true, 
could  in  this  case  be  of  little  weight,  as  he  had  not  seen  the 
species,  but,  like  many  others,  had  merely  given  it  a  name ; 
his  sole  knowledge  of  it  being  derived  from  the  work  of 
D' Azanu  We  have  now  yielded  only  to  the  decision  of  Tem- 
minck,  (who  has  lately  introduced  the  young  into  his  Planches 
ColoriSeSy)  but  not  without  much  reluctance,  especially  as  that 
distinguished  ornithologist  has  evidentiy  not  been  at  the  trou- 
ble of  comparing  the  two  species ;  otherwise,  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  omitted  noticing  their  affinities  and  differential 
characters ;  since  in  the  history  of  species  so  closely  allied  as 
these  two,  the  differential  characters  are  of  more  importance 
and  utility  than  the  most  laboured  descriptions. 

This  comparison  we  have  carefully  instituted  between  our 
American  specimens,  and  others  from  Africa  and  Java.  They 
agreed  perfectiy,  especially  with  that  from  Java,  in  every, 
the  minutest  character,  even  feather  by  feather,  much  better 
than  birds  of  prey  of  the  same  species,  and  from  the  same 
country,  do  generally.  They  are  even  more  alike  than  differ- 
ent specimens  from  the  Old  Continent  of  the  black-winged  it- 
self, since  that  species  is  said  to  vary  considerably  in  the  black 
markings,  which  extend  more  or  less  on  the  wings  in  different 
individuals.  Nevertheless,  a  constant,  though  trivial,  differen- 
tial character,  added  to  the  difference  of  locality,  has  induced 

Faleo  SotmuuHsis,  Lath.  LuL  SuppL  p.  12,  sp.  38. 

EioMMS  ccuius,  SftTigny,  OU.  ttEgyp,  f.  98,  pi.  2,  H  2.  VieilL  iVbuv.  Did. 
^HitL  NaL  Tiii.  p.  240,  (now  Elanoides,) 

Elanms  mdanoptena,  Leach,  ZooL  Misc,  iii.  p.  4.  pi.  122.  Vigon,  Deter, 
AuttraL  Birds,  in  Tr.  Lin.  Soc  xv.  p.  185. 

Ze  Blttc,  Le  Vaillant,  Oi».  ^Afr,  L  p.  147,  pi.  36,  male,  37,  jomng  male. 

JBlach^wimgedfalam,  Lath.  Syn,  SuppL  ii.  p.  28.  ap.  23. 

SoimmCa falcon,  Lath.  Syn.  SuppL  ii.  p.  62.  sp.  59. 

The  inspection  of  original  drawings,  in  a  collection  that  Mr  Gray,  of  the  Bri« 
tiah  Museam,  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  lately  in  London,  has  enabled  me  to 
add  to  these  already  namerous  synonyms,  Falco  axillaris,  Lath.  Ind,  SuppL 
(OrcuM  axillaris,  VieiU. !)  from  New  Holland. 
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US  to  follow  TGmmiock'a  course,  in  wliicL  we  Bbould  dctci 
have  ventured  to  take  tUe  lead.  This  character  consists  in  the 
tail  being,  in  Falco  dispar,  constantly  irregular,  while  in  F.  mr- 
ianoplrnis,  it  is  even ;  or,  to  expl^  it  more  clearly,  the  outer 
tail-feather  is  rather  the  longest  iu  the  African,  and  more  than 
half  an  iucli  shorter  than  the  next  in  the  American  species. 
This  essential  character  is  miich  more  conspicuous  in  Tem- 
minck's  plate  than  in  ours,  owing  to  the  t^l  being  spread.  In 
the  black-winged,  also,  th"  '"■ —  wing-coverts  are  destitute 
of  tlie  black  patch  so  conspicuous  in  the  American  bird :  a 
female  from  Java  has,  however,  a  slight  indication  of  it,  bui 
no  trace  of  it  is  obscrrablc  in  our  African  males. 

By  admitting  this  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  black- 
winged  hawk,  we  rpject  one  more  of  tliose  supposed  instances, 
always  rare,  and  daily  diminishing  upon  more  critical  obsena- 
tion,  of  a  common  habitation  of  the  same  bird  in  the  warm 
parts  of  botli  continents,  without  an  extensive  range  also  to  the 
north.  A  steady  and  long  protracted  exertion  of  its  powerful 
wings,  would  have  been  requisite  to  enable  it  to  pass  the  vast 
and  trackless  sea  which  lies  between  the  western  ooast  d 
Airica,  the  native  country  of  the  black-winged  hawk,  and  tlie 
eastern  shores  of  South  America.  Yet  were  the  speaec  iden- 
tical, this  adventurous  joomey  must  have  bees  perfdnned. 
For,  even  admittiDg  several  centres  of  creadoo,  we  cannot 
believe  that  nature,*  who,  notwithstanding  her  loxnriut 
abundance,  evidently  accomplishes  all  her  ends  with  the  great- 
est economy  of  means,  has  ever  placed,  aboriginally,  in  ^kr- 
ent  parts  of  the  globe,  individuab  of  the  same  specaes ;  bnt  hsi 
always  given  to  each  the  power  of  extending  its  range  acon^ 
ing  to  volition,  in  any  direction  where  it  should  find  c^Umale, 
food,  or  other  drcumstances  most  appropriate. 

Tlie  white-tiuled  hawk  is  one  of  those  anomalous  spedei^ 
wUcb  connect  the  generally  received  dtTinons  of  the  great 

*  Tfaa  word  nadirs  beinf  Ukeo  In  n  muf  dlflcrasl  aneBpUttam,  w«  Ikiat 
pnipsr  to  iMta.  (hat  with  Ruunl,  ire  mcaa  by  It  "  iba  af  ingmla  sT  al)  umltd 
bnnga,  and  of  the  lawi  inpoaed  on  tbain  br  tha  SapcoM  Cnttar," 
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genus  Fako.  It  pardcipates  in  the  form  and  habits  of  the 
kites  {Mibms)^  while  in  its  other  relations  it  approaches  the 
trae  fideons  {Falco)y  and  at  the  same  time  presents  traits  pe- 
collar  to  itself.  Savigny  has,  therefore,  very  properly  consi- 
dered its  near  relative,  the  black-winged,  as  the  type  of  a  pe- 
eoliar  group,  which  he  elevates  to  the  rank  of  a  genus,  but 
which  we  for  the  present  shall  adopt  as  a  subgenus  only.  Sub- 
sequent observations  have  confirmed  Le  Vaillanf  s  opinion,  that 
the  swallow-tailed  hawk  {Falcojurcatiu)  is  closely  related  to  it ; 
and  associated  with  a  few  other  recently  discovered  species, 
they  have  been  considered  as  a  distinct  group,  under  Savigny's 
name  of  Elanus.  Vieillot  adopted  the  group  as  a  genus,  but, 
for  what  reason  we  know  not,  has  since  changed  the  name  to 
Ekmoides.  The  hawks  of  this  group  are  readily  distinguished 
firom  all  others,  by  the  superior  length  of  the  second  primary 
of  their  elongated  wings ;  by  their  bill,  rounded  above,  cur- 
ved from  the  base,  and  not  toothed;  their  hirsute  cere ;  thick, 
abort,  and  wholly  reticulated  tarsi,  half  feathered  before ;  toes 
entirely  separated,  and  powerful  nails.  The  head  is  flattened 
above,  the  gape  wide,  and  the  eyes  large,  deep  simk,  and 
with  the  orbits  greatly  projecting  above.  The  colours  are  also 
•Einilar  in  the  different  species,  being  white,  or  pale,  (bluisli 
iHiite,  &c.)  with  more  or  less  of  black.  The  comparatively 
even  tail  of  the  two  allied  species  of  which  we  are  treating, 
eminently  distinguishes  them  from  the  others  of  the  subgenus, 
iHiich  have  the  tail  exceedingly  forked.  They  are  remarkable 
alao  for  another  characteristic,  that  of  having  the  nails  rounded 
beneath,  and  not  canaliculate,  a  circumstance  that  occurs  be- 
sides only  in  the  subgenus  Pandion,*  This  character,  which 
we  formerly  attributed  to  all  the  Ehmi^  and  which  we  believe 
we  first  observed  not  to  exist  in  the  fork-tailed  species,  has 
induced  Mr  Vigors,  the  English  ornithologist,  to  separate  the 
latter  as  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  of  Nauclerus, 

*  In  PandioH,  however,  it  is  the  middle  nail  that  is  rounded ;  in  this  apeciei^ 
It  it  th«  lateral  and  posterior  only. 
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The  fern  ile  wliite-tailod  hawk,  U  sixteen  and  a  batf  indict 
long,  and  ttiree  feet  tive  and  a  half  inches  in  extent.  The  hiil 
is  black,  and  measures  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  one  inch 
and  a  half,  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  posterior  portion  of  the 
lower  mandible,  and  cere,  bright  yellow  orange  ;  bristles  oo 
the  cere  white,  as  well  as  those  Brst  on  tlie  lores;  those  nearii^t 
the  eye,  black ;  irides,  brownish  red ;  eyelids,  white ;  dlia, 
long  and  black;  orbits,  black,  wider  before  the  eye;  front 
line  over  the  orbits,  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  ani 
whole  inferior  surfin  I,  together  with  the  thighs, 

pure  white ;   head,  j  jecoming  gradually  darker 

from  the  pure  white  nui  i  the  neck  and  back,  ivhich 

arc  entirely  bluish  ash,  the  rump,  scapulars,  second* 

sries,  and  greater  wii  ;   smaller  and  middle  wing- 

coverts,  deep  glossy  bUi  aj  ious  wing,  blackish ;  lining  of 
the  wing,  and  inferior  euvertis,  pure  white,  the  latter  witli  a 
wide  black  patch ;  primaries  on  both  surfaces,  slate  colour,  tlif 
shafts,  black,  and,  the  first  excepted,  margined  exteriorly,  aud 
slightly  at  tip,  with  dusky,  and  interiorly,  with  whitish  ;  ihir 
margin  of  the  inner  web  is  of  a  remarkably  close  texture,  witii 
a  very  soft  surface ;  the  first  primary  is  a  little  shorter  than  Ae 
third ;  the  second  longest ;  the  two  outer  ones  are  sli^Uy  wr- 
rated  on  their  outer  web.  When  closed,  tlie  wings  reaek 
within  less  than  an  inch  of  the  tip  of  the  tait  The  tail  is  sevea 
inches  long,  slightly  emarginated,  ami  with  the  outer  feat^r 
more  than  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  adjoining  one ;  the 
tntddle  feathers  are  very  pale  bluish  sUte,  all  the  otben  pure 
white ;  shafts  above,  black  towards  the  tip,  and  benesth,  white ; 
that  of  the  exterior  tail-feather,  white,  tipped  mth  dusky  above 
towards  the  base ;  feet,  bright  yellow  orange ;  tarsus,  one  iatk 
and  a  half  long,  feathered  in  front  half  its  length,  the  renain- 
der  covered  with  small  reticulated  scales ;  toes  separated  to  Ae 
base ;  nails,  large,  black,  very  acute,  and,  with  the  exceptin 
of  the  middle  one,  perfectly  rounded  beneath ;  the  middle  one 
is  very  sharp  on  the  inner  side. 

The  male  is  of  a  smaller  size ;  the  upper  surface,  iostead  of 
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being  bliush  slate,  is  more  of  a  dirty  greyish,  slightly  tinged 
with  ferruginous ;  the  tail  is  less  purely  white.  These  sexual 
differences  are  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  they  are  the  reverse 
of  what  is  exhibited  in  other  hawks.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  very  old  males* 
.  The  young  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  the  young  males, 
are  somewhat  darker,  and  are  strongly  tinged  with  ferruginous, 
principally  on  the  head,  neck,  and  wings;  the  breast  being 
entirely  of  that  colour.  A  specimen  of  the  Afirican  species  in 
this  state  is  figured  by  Le  VaiUant,  whose  plates  in  general 
are  tolerably  accurate ;  but  how  great  is  the  diBq>pointment 
of  the  ornithologist  to  find  the  tarsi  represented  as  covered 
distinctly  with  plates,  as  in  other  hawks !  We  cannot  let  pass 
this  opportunity  of  exhorting  engravers,  draftsmen,  and  all 
artists  employed  on  works  of  natural  history,  never  to  depend 
on  what  they  are  accustomed  to  see,  but  in  all  cases  to  copy 
faithfully  what  they  have  under  their  eyes ;  otherwise,  taking 
for  granted  what  they  ought  not,  they  will  inevitably  fall  into 
these  gross  errors.  Even  the  accurate  Wilson  himself,  or 
rather  perhaps  his  engraver,  has  committed  the  same  error  in 
representing  the  feet  of  the  swallow-tailed  hawk.  Of  what 
consequence,  will  it  perhaps  be  said,  is  the  form  of  the  scales 
covering  the  foot  of  a  hawk  ?  But  these  afford  precisely  one 
^  the  best  representative  characters  of  groups,  and  it  will, 
tiierefore,  not  be  thought  unnecessary  to  caution  artists  in  this, 
and  similar  cases. 

The  young,  as  described  by  Temminck,  is  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  plumage ;  the  front,  forepart  of  the  neck, 
thighs,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts,  are  of  pure  white ;  the 
Inreast  and  belly  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  are  marked  with 
reddish  spots,  and  brown  lines ;  the  occiput,  nucha,  back,  and 
scapulars,  are  brownish,  mixed  with  whitish,  and  more  or  less 
tinged  with  cinereous ;  all  these  feathers  having  wide  margins 
of  whitish  and  reddish ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  black,  with 
reddish  margins ;  the  inferior,  marbled  with  black  and  white  ; 
the  quills  are  bluish,  terminated  with  white ;  the  tail  is  of  a 
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gt^Ub  white,  witli  black  sliafts ;  rII  tlie  feathers  have  i 
dnereoHS  towards  the  point,  and  itr?  tipped  with  white. 

This  species  is  an  iiiliabitaiit  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Anie^  " 
rieui  condncnt,  as  tlie  ytlam  bianco  of  Paragtmy,  so  well  descri- 
bed by  D'Azara,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  bird.  Vieillot  lui- 
dertuok  to  classify  it  from  D'Azara's  description,  applying  to 
it  tip  name  of  Milmu  Iriicuniji ;  but,  after  more  attentive  con- 
ndetution,  be  perceived  that  it  was  not  a  Miletis,  hut  an  Klanv*. 
He  eoiisequeutly  removed  it  to  that  genus,  which  be  called 
Ebuioiflrg,  at  the  same  time  asserting,  that  with  the  swallow- 
tidied  hawk,  it  ought  to  constitute  a  difTerest  section  from  the 
blade-winged  hawk ;  from  which,  upon  actual  comparison,  it 
is  irith  difficulty  shown  to  be  even  specifically  distinct !  Such 
m  the  absiirditieH  into  which  authors  are  betrayed,  tbrou^h 
Ute  highly  reprehensible  practice  to  which  some  are  addicted, 
of  attempting  to  classify  and  name  animals  they  have  never 
seen,  from  the  descriptions,  or  mere  indications,  of  trBvellen. 
Tlwugh,  by  such  means,  they  may  sometimes  gain  the  credJI 
of  introdaciog  a  new  species,  and  thus  deprive  future  obser- 
vers, who  may  risk  their  fortunes,  or  even  their  lires,  in  pur- 
suit of  imperfectly  known  animals,  of  their  best  reward,  they 
cannot  fail  to  incur  the  merited  reprobation  of  all  hononraUe 
and  fiur-dealing  naturalists. 

Though  this  bird  ranges  so  widely  over  the  American  conti- 
nent, it  is  every  where  a  rare  species,  and  in  the  United  States 
appears  to  he  confined  to  the  southern  extremity.  Hie  ^leet- 
men  figured  in  the  plate,  of  the  natural  size,  was  shot  in  De- 
cember,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Angnaline,  Eaat  Fltrnda, 
at  the  residence  of  my  near  relation,  Colonel  Achillea  Mtnal^ 
whose  kind  hospitality  afforded  to  Mr  Titian  Peale  every  fad- 
lity  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific  researches.  It  was  ob- 
served by  Mr  Peale,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  sitting  on  the  dead 
branch  of  an  old  lire  oak,  attentively  watching  the  borders  of 
an  adjacent  salt  marsh,  which  abounded  with  ArvicolahUpidMt, 
and  the  different  specJes  of  sparrow,  which  make  their  residence 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Union.     It  was  very  shy,  and,  «i 
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approach,  it  flew  in  easy  circles  at  a  moderate  elevation; 
and  such  was  it^  vigilance,  that  tlie  greater  part  of  a  day  was 
spent  in  attempting  to  get  within  gunshot.  At  lengtli,  the 
cover  of  interposing  bushes  enabled  him  to  efTcct  his  purpose. 
It  was  a  beautiful  female,  in  perfect  adult  plumage.  Tliis  sex, 
in  the  perfect  state^  is  now  for  the  first  time  represented,  Tem- 
minck's  plate  representing  tlie  young  female  only ;  and  even 
the  figures  of  the  African  analogue,  in  Le  Vaillant's  works, 
exhibit  only  the  male  in  the  young  and  adult  States.  As  usual 
in  the  tribe  of  predaceous  birds,  the  female  is  much  larger  than 
tlie  male,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  precedence. 

Though  this  species  is  so  rare,  its  near  relative,  the  black- 
iged  hawk,  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  very  numerous. 
Africa,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  and  which  is  probably 
native  country,  it  b  rather  a  common  species,  and  has  a  very 
ve  range.  Le  Vaillant  frequently  observed  it  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  that  little  known  continent,  from  Duyven- 
Hoek  to  Catfraria,  where,  however,  it  is  less  common.  The 
same  traveller  found  it  to  inhabit  also  in  tlie  interior,  in  the 
Cunbdebo,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Swart-kop,  and  Sunday 
Rivers.  It  is  very  common  in  Congo,  and  numerous  also  in 
'bary,  Kgypt,  and  far-distant  Syria.  Tlic  researches  of 
ippel,  in  the  interior  of  North-Eastern  Africa,  already  so 
and  from  which  so  much  more  may  be  expected, 
bave  furnished  specimens  of  this  species,  of  which  we  owe  two 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr  Creitzschmaer,  the  learned  and  zealous 
director  of  the  Museum  of  die  firee  city  of  Frankfort — an  in- 
stitution wliicli  has  risen  up  with  such  wonderful  rapidity.  We 
are  also  informed,  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  India,  which  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  a  specimen  from  Java,  in  my  collection.  It 
is  found  in  New  Holland,  being  numerous  in  the  autumn  of 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  migratory,  and  preys  chiefly 
field  mice,  but  is  seldom  known  to  attack  birds.  It  is  there 
'ed  at  times  to  hover  in  the  air,  as  if  stationary  and  mo- 
t.  Though  occasionally  met  with  on  the  African  const 
Mediterranean,  not  a  solitary  individual  has  ever  been 
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known  to  vbit  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  Turkey, 
nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Eurt^e. 

Wten  at  rest,  it  is  generally  seen  perched  on  high  bushes, 
where  the  pure  white  of  the  lower  parts  of  its  body  renders  ii 
very  conspicuous  at  a  distance.  It  uitcrs  a  sharp  piercing  cry, 
which  is  often  repeated,  especially  when  on  the  n-ing,  though 
Mr  Peale  assures  us  that  our  individual  uttered  no  cry.  Uke 
its  closely  related  species,  it  does  not  attack  small  birds,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  tliem  from  its  favourite  food,  whidi 
consists  of  hemipterous  insects,  chiefly  of  Uie  Grifllwiani  Mok- 
tii  genera,  as  well  as  other  insects,  and  some  reptiles.  In  the 
stomach  of  our  specimen,  Lowerer,  Mr  Peale  found,  besides 
the  usual  food,  fragments  of  an  Arvicola  hisyidus,  and  one  or 
two  feathers,  apparently  of  a  sparrow :  but  it  is  not  a  cowardl)' 
.  bird,  as  might  be  suspected  from  its  affinity  to  the  kites,  and 
from  its -insigniS cant  prey,  since  it  successfully  attacks  crows, 
shrikes,  and  even  the  more  timid  birds  of  its  own  genus,  com- 
pelling them  to  quit  its  fiivourite  haunts,  which  it  guards  with 
a  vigilant  eye.  They  build  in  the  bifurcation  of  trees.  The 
nest  is  broad  and  shallow,  lined  internally  with  mon  and  fl» 
thers.  The  female  is  stated  to  lay  four  or  five  ^gs ;  the  nMt- 
lings  at  first  are  covered  with  down,  of  a  reddiBh-^jey  takiu. 

Tlie  African  species  is  said  to  diffuse  a  musky  odour,  wtiA 
is  retained  even  after  the  skin  is  prepared  for  the  museum ; 
but  we  are  mclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  the  latter  slate  «nly 
that  it  possesses  this  quality.  Mr  Peale  did  cot  obserra  any 
such  odour  ia  the  bird  he  shot,  but  being  obliged,  for  want  of 
better  food,  to  make  his  dinner  of  it  in  the  Tood^  found  it  not 
unpalatable. 
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riran  OmilJuilafftf,  Cttrnlein  WuUer,  Sylrii  Runtln.  vol.  ii.  141.  pi- 
ll, Sf.  h,  lor  the  malr.— Sylrii  uDnl,  Stephau,  OmL  SJtaw'i  ZaJ.  I.  p.  660- 
Kab.  Oil.  J<no.  At.  NcU.  Sc.  Pi.  it.  p.  19%  null.— Sylria  bilwciui,  S-r,  In 
£«•;'>  KrpedMai  to  Ihi  Rncig  MoH^ait,  \.  |).  1 70,  mile.  Pkiliuklpkia  Vucum, 
Ka.  7309,  mile  ;  7310,  fcmllc- 
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The  merit  of  having  discovered  tbJs  bird  is  entirely  due  to 
the  Peale  family,  whose  exercions  have  contributed  so  largely 
to  extend  the  limits  of  natural  history.  The  male,  which  he 
has  accurately  described  and  jigiired,  was  made  known  to  Wil- 
son by  tlie  late  vener^le  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  who  alone, 
and  unaided,  accomplished  an  enterprise,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Philadelphia  Museum,  that  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
ceeded under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ment. To  the  no  less  zealous  researches  of  Mr  Titian  Peale, 
the  discovery  of  the  female  is  recently  owing;,  who,  moreover, 
evinced  his  sagacity  by  determining  its  affinities,  and  pointing 
oat  its  true  place  in  the  system.  Although  it  preserves  the 
principal  characters  of  the  male,  yet  the  dilFerence  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  deserve  an  cspeciid  notice  in  this  work. 

The  specimen  here  represented,  was  procured  on  the  banks 
the  Schuylkill,  near  Mantua  village,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
It  was  very  active,  skipping  about  on  the  branches  of 
oftk,  attentively  searching  the  leaves,  and  crevices  of  the 
bark,  and  at  intervals  taking  its  food  on  the  wing,  in  the  man- 
ner of  tlie  flycatchers.  It  warbled  in  an  under  tone,  not  very 
nnlike  that  of  the  blue-grey  flycatcher  of  Wilson,  {Syhia  ereru. 
lea,  L.)  a  circumstance  that  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
its  being  a  male  in  summer  dress  ;  but  on  dissection  it  proved 
So  he  a  female. 


in 
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The  female  azure  warbler  is  four  aud  three-quarter  inches 
long,  anrH  ight  and  a  quarter  in  extenL*  Bill,  blackish  above, 
paleb  leneath;  feet,  light  blue  ;  irides,  very  dark  brown; 

head  and  ueck  above,  and  back,  rich  silky  green,  brighter  on 
the  head,  and  passing  gradually  into  dull  bluish  on  the  rump ; 
line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye,  whitish,  above  which  is  the 
indii  I  rablue-blackiinewideningbebind;  aduskystreak 
pS  ugh  the   eye  ;  cheeks,  dusky  greenifib ;  beneath, 

entirely  wn  fish,  otrrtna-lwtino-Bil  nrJth  yellow  on  tbechin;  sides 
of  the  neck,  breasi  m         ii,  streaked  with  dark  blui&h ; 

the  base  of  the        ne  bluish  white ;  inferior  tail- 

coven  lu  uiil,  very  similar  to  those  of 

the  .  brilliant ;  smaller  wing-coverts, 

bluun  .^^ ;  middling  and  large  wing-coverts, 

blac  J  1  with  white,  constituting  two  very  appa- 

rent Dane  t        e  wings,  the  white  slightly  tinged  with 

yellowish  ai  up ;  spurious  wing,  blackish ;  quill-feaihers, 
blackish,  edged  externally  with  green,  internally  and  at  tip 
with  whitish,  the  three  nearest  the  body  more  widely  su :  t!ie 
inferior  wing-coverts,  white ;  tail,  hardly  rounded,  feathers, 
dusky  slate,  slightly  tinged  with  bluish  externally,  and  lined 
with  pure  white  internally,  each  with  a  white  spot  towards  the 
tip  on  the  inner  web.  This  spot  is  larger  on  the  outer  featheis, 
and  decreases  gradually  until  it  becomes  inconspicuous  on  the 
two  middle  ones. 

Tie  description  of  the  male  need  not  here  be  repeated, 
having  been  already  given  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  Wilson, 
to  whose  work  the  reader  is  referred.  On  a  comparison  of  the 
description  and  figures,  he  will  find  that  the  chief  difference 
between  the  sexes  consists  in  the  female  being  green  instead 
of  blue,  in  her  wanting  the  black  streaks,  and  in  bein^  tinged 
with  yellow  beneath. 

We  have  to  regret  our  inability  to  add  much  to  Wilson's 

■   Tba  dimenilons  glTSn  bj  Wilion  of  the  rnnie  must  be  ralbir  below  the 
MaDdard,  u  tbcy  ars  Inferior  to  those  of  the  female ;  w hereu  all 
we  eWDlDed  wen  larBcr,  a*  luoal. 
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short  and  imperfect  account  of  the  species.  It  is  by  no  means 
more  common  at  this  time,  than  it  was  when  he  wrote ;  which 
may  account  for  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  period  of  its 
migrations,  and  for  the  circumstance  of  our  having  never  met 
with  the  nest,  and  our  want  of  acquaintance  with  its  habits. 
We  can  only  add  to  its  history,  that  it  is  found  in  the  trans- 
Mississippian  territory;  for  the  Sylvia  bifasciata  of  Say,  accu- 
rately described  in  Long's  first  expedition,  is  no  other  than  the 
male.  We  have  examined  the  specimen  shot  at  Engineer 
Cantonment 

Although  the  undisputed  merit  of  first  making  known  this 
species  belongs  to  Wilson,  yet  the  scientific  name  that  he  ap- 
plied to  it  cannot  be  retained,  inasmuch  as  it  is  pre-occupied 
by  the  blue-grey  warbler,  a  Linnean  species,  which  Wilson 
placed  in  Muscicapoj  but  which  we  consider  a  Sylvioj  notwith- 
standing that  it  does  in  some  degree  aberrate  from  the  typical 
species  of  that  genus.*  Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  adopting  the  name  substituted  by  Mr  Stephens,  the 
continuator  of  Shaw's  compilation. 

*  See  my  OburvaJtumt  on  the  Nomenciahtre  of  WiboiCs  OmUhobgy* 
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BLUE  HAWK.  OE  HEN-HARRIEB.— KALCO  CVANEUS.    ^M 

Flatx  XII.                                                   ^H 

Ibf  Dime  of  Mu.h  Uiwk,  FbIco  uiigioona. )— Friw  cyumn,  I.i«n.  i^W-i-?- 

136,  <p.  10.      Gmd.  V-  i-  P-  876,  .p.  10.    J/tr-  P«fp.  p.  2T,  tdolMBl  -ifc 

i^M.  J«t  O™.  i.  p.  39.  .p.  94.      JUonlngm,  »  r™«.  Z,«.  .V-r,  U.  p.  lit 

JIftyw,  TokA.  DnrtwAt  Fiff.  i.  p.  145.      Tnnm.  Ml-.  Orfc  i.  p.  TJ.     ««i. 

/n.    a!W.  Hi.  p!.  7,  p.   187,                      -,....«.-. 

■(Ml.  ijHtn.  .cur,    »<!?.  i.  p.  >» 

Sdtg,  IIL  Br.  On,,  i.  p.  26,  pJ. 

,  mile  ;  fig.  S,  felBlli.      Hati.  On. 

Tm*.  i.  p.  83.     Abi.  cm. 

inb    (/'.   &   ip.   32.-.F*l«  pjpt- 

f«M.  Linn.  Sft.  L    p.  126. 

Syrt.  i.  ^  277,  <p.  1 1.  tr«lA  •ml 

188,  ip.  19.      Gmd.  ft,^  L  f.  S17. 

^  19,  ygoiig,  Amoita- 

■,  CmA.  SyiL  i.   p.  S7G,  f.   tffU 

LoO.  Ind.  p.  38,  .p. 

siltnuH.  Gwei.  S^it.  i  p.  «7«,V> 

IDS.     £4^  /«!■  p                                    1 

& — Film  grwiH,  Gntdt  ^rt,  >.  f. 

3ia.  .p.  100.     Lt 

Gmrd.  TaU.  Sltm.  p.  37,  aUB- 

Ml  miJfc— FJr 

Syd.  L  p.  37S.  ip.  106.    £«Ii.  lU 

p.  48.  1..  116.. 

p.  27,  adolownt  nult_FJm  Jfc 

roUk  £<>rA.  /'                                        >    1 

III).  AnMrion  lukL— FUn>  Bnfels 

CnW.   Sjijrt.  i.  1                                  jue  ud 

youoR,  Ameriao Frico  ulipw-". 

OimI.  SyA  i.  p.  978.  XxiU.  Jaii.  p.  40,  ip.  9I>.  SWa^  Zbol.  Ajf.  fe 
Fmit  £tp.  p.  671,  jaaag  AoMricu.— Fkko  niMppi—^  £.  Paijf.  p.  S9- 
ZoM.  Jwi.  p.  37,  ip.  Be,  jooBg. — Falco  nniionw,  Asatfut,  Onu  iL  p.  170. 
Lath.  Ind.  Stq^  p.  7,  yonng — Files  tnrapagulm,  Damd.  Otil  ii.  p.  llC^tdo- 
ItKtnt  Mdc — Cireiu  mopogistaa.  FinSot,  OU,  Am.  Stpl.  L  p.  36,  pL  8.  id>- 
loocDt  Dib. — CiRU  HBdmiiui,  Find.  £.  &  i.  p.  36.  pL  9,  jmag, — Om  ifi- 
gluMMi  FudL  I.  a  i.  p.  37,  fenile  ud  r*""*!- — Cimu  Tinegataa,  I'inK  1,  c. 
1.  p.  97)  mik  dunpif .— Circua  gilliiuriiM,  FIiilL  JViHia.  Dit*.  fBiiL  AU-  ir. 
p.  460.— Circiu  cyuKiu.  JH  ixxl  p.  41% — Omacftaaa,  Boie. — OrcnnBt- 
nmu,  Vitin.  Norn.  Diet.  fHiit.  Itat.  iv.  p.  456,  jooag  Afrieu. — Pdti>  Mrigi- 

ccpi,  jnHi.  On.  Smci.  p.  31 FmlcD  tuqnUiu,  flrin.  On.  L  346,^7.  Id. 

Sn,  p.  100,  male  ud  femile,  £nniii.  ip.  14 — Fiko  montmiit  odlhih,  Briu. 

Om.  L  p.  366,  ip.  9|  tit.  A.  LL  8to,  p.  11 3,  idolactnt  mile. — AcdpiV 
Fnti  Bodugut,  Britt.  Om.  ti.   App.  p.  1 8,  ip.  47. — Luurina  dncnii*,  Briu. 

On.  i.  p.  366,  rg.  17.  Id,  Svo,  p.  106. — Ljuuriai  illncva,  Brit.  L  p.  361, 
■p.  18. — SBbbotect  Otttntr,  At.  p.  46. — Pfgugnt  wdpita-,  J^  Sfm.  p.  17, 
^  S.  tFO,  On.  p.  40,  pL  1.— Ftieo  plombnu,  cutdi  hMullH,  KUm,  A*,  p- 
b%  ip.  32.— Luuhi^  ..tidr.  On.  L  pL  381,  383,  adiilt  mdc — LauriaaK- 
niu,  lin  Film  diMrn».«Ibiu,  FrUtk,  pi.  79,  80,  adolt  milb— FUoi  moolaM 
■Hmndna,  Akir.  WHL  pL  9,  idnK  m>k.— jUbtwUi,  Scoria  dtgU  Uec  i.  pL  3i. 
(dnlt  mile.— Ftlco  PnvBo,  ££  L  pL  31,  fniutlr.— AhIr  OiMW  Si  MBta, 
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Bdm,  BUL  OtM.  p.  104 — L*OMefta  St  Mtftin,  Buf.  Oifc  L  p.  212.  M  PL 
£mL  459*  adalt  mak.  Gwurdin,  TabL  Ekm,  Onu  u  p.  4d.~La  Soabaae, 
Buff.  Ois.  L  p.  215,  pL  9.  Id.  PL  EnL  443,  young  female ;  480,  young  male. 
Otrmrdhh  TdbL  EUm.  Om.  u  p.  37,  female  and  young.— Le  GrenoiiiUard,  Ze 
VaOL  Ou.  Afriqm^  L  p.  63,  pL  23,  yoong. — Kore  oder  Halbweybe,  BedbC  TatA. 
Bmiaek.  p.  25,  ap.  2a  Meyer  and  Wolf,  Ou.  d'ABem,  liv.  27,  pL  5,  adidt 
male,  pL  6,  lemale.  NammoMM,  Vog,  JDemUek.  ed.  2,  L  pL  39^  fig.  1,  adolt  male ; 
fig.  2,  adnh  fiemale,  pL  38 ;  fig*  S,  yoong  male. — Maoae  Habicht,  Miiailaiiffhw, 
Me^t  Boekm,  Jhh.  vi.  p.  313,  adult  male — Blue  Hawk,  Edm.  t.  p.  33,  pL  22A, 
adult  male.— Mank  Hawk,  Edw.  p.  173,  pL  291.  Pemi.  ArcL  ZooL  ap.  105. 
Latk.  i%ii«  L  p.  90,  ap.  75,  var.  A.  female  and  young. — Aak-eoloured  mountain 
Falooai,  Xoift.  Sl^  L  p^  94,  ap.  78,  rar.  A.  adoleaeent  male. — Hen-kairier,  Edw. 
pL  225,  Tery  oU  male.  WUHAMgl.)  ^  112.  .^lO.  iL  pL  5.  Bdytg,  BriL 
Bink,  pL  h  XetPta,  BriL  Bhrdh  u  p.  18.  Peim.  BriL  ZooL  i.  ap.  58,  p. 
28L  IaiHu  Syu.  L  p.  88,  ap.  74.  Id.  SufpL  p.  22,  adolt  ma]e.^IUng.tail 
Hawk,  Edw.  iiL  pL  107.  Penn.  ArcL  ZooL  tp.  106,  female  and  young. — ^Ring- 
taO,  WUL  (Amg.)  p.  72.  Alk.  iii.  pL  3.  Bayes,  BriL  J?mlf,pl-  3-  Xevm, 
BriL  Btnii,  L  pL  18,  female.  2(1.  pL  2,  fig.  4,  the  egg.  Ponm.  BriL  ZooL 
if.  59.  LadL  Syn,  L  p.  89,  ip.  75.  Id.  StqipL  p.  22,  female  and  young. — 
White-rumped  Bay  Falcon,  XoM.  Syu.  p.  54,  ap.  34,  var.  B.  young. — Hudaon*a 
Bay  Ring-tail,  XoM.  Sjm.  i.  p.  91,  ap.  76,  young. — ^Wkite  Lanner,  Lath.  Syn. 
i.  p.  87,  ap.  73,  adult  ma]e.^Grey  Falcon,  Peim,  BriL  JZooL  i.  ap.  49.  Xeavta, 
BriL  BirdB,  i.  pL  15.  Zatk.  Syn.  i.  p.  82,  ap.  67,  adoleaeent  male. — New  York 
Falcon,  Peaii.  AreL  ZooL  iL  p.  209,  adoleaeent  male. — Ranivorooa  Falooo,  XotA. 
Sjfn,  StqtpL  female  and  yoong. — White-necked  Falooo,  Latk.  Sym.  StqipL  p.  30, 
ap.  101,  adolt  male.  Sooth  American.^Cayenne  Ring-tail,  Latk,  Sym,  L  p.  91, 
•p*  76,  rar.  A.  yoong. — Falco  glaocoa,  the  sharp-winged  hawk,  of  a  pale  aky-Uoe 
oofeor,  the  tip  of  the  winga  black,  Bartr.  Trao.  p.  290,  adolt  male. — Falco  aob- 
cavoleoa,  the  aharp-winged  hawk,  of  a  dark  or  doaky  Uoe  cokmr,  Bartr.  Trao, 
p.  290,  adoleaeent  male. — Falco  raniToma,  the  Marah  Hawk,  Bartr,  Trao.  p. 
290,  young.     PkUadJpkia  Muteum.     My  CoOectioH. 

CIRCUS  CYANEV8,^Bacanmin^ 

Falco  (subgen.  circus)  cyaneos,  Bomap.  Synop.  p.  32. — Buteo  (circus)  cyaneus?  var. 
Americanus. — Hen-Harrier,  North.  ZooL  ii.  p.  55. 

As  will  be  perceived  upon  a  slight  inspection  of  oar  long 
and  elaborate  list  of  synonyms,  this  well-known  species  is  found 

*  There  still  appeara  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
European  Circus  cyaneus,  or  ben-  harrier,  and  the  North  Americtn  Fako  uBgi- 
mosuM  of  Wilaon. 


in  almost  every  part  of  tlie  globe ;  and  not  only  does  it  seem  | 
to  have  been  considered  every  wtcrc  distinct,  but  nearly  cvctjt  ' 


Wllanii  wa>  of  opialon  tbat  Ihey  wtrt  the  mm*,  bal  nnly  jaAged  trom  itcacfif-  I 
llmii.  be'iiig  unable  to  obtain  ipccimciu  fram  Briulo  l«r  wm[Mri»n.  Hha  V 
of  Mutlgnnno  thlaki  thejr  are  the  anme,  and  repents  the  imeTeniioii  In  hi*  laWM  ■ 
oorrMp'inilifnRe,  but  ■till  percelTCi  anme  ilifTercnua  of  babll,  and  in  the 
oi  pliimiLget  ihat  would  weigh  for^  if  boniBihing  more  dedded  could  be  a 
n\.  Mr  Swnlntaii  and  Dr  RiehuHidn  deicribe  It  with  ■  query.  und«  (bv  m 
or  C  Americanu;  and  give  nuaieroim  nteasu.cinentiof  ipecimFiis,  n 
■«»«  with  each  other,  or  feDerally  with  lho«  of  Brllain.  Though  I  ruinM  «  ^ 
prewnt  fix  on  chnnuten.  I  Mrongljf  suspect  that  North  America  will  at  kaB 
poiuH  nne  tpecin  diitlnet  from  that  of  Europe,  and  ibat  the  re»]  European  OM, 
from  its  ciMe  aillatiM,  ii  yet  eaiifoiiniled  with  It ; — there  ig  no  bLtil  when  I  ban 
found  lo  mach  variation  in  the  dimeniioni.  I  have  alwayi  obeerved  the  Ame- 
rican bird*  larger  thau  tbote  of  Ihl)  counlTy,  and  the  tani  itrunger  and  pic 
porlionnlly  Innger.  Jn  AmerifA,  the  ipcrin  teems  remarkalily  abundaut,  and 
eerUiniydlfFeranllghdytn  habit,  See;  but  ll  i«  weU  known  that  animal*,  ai  wdl 
as  birds,  will  accammrxlaw  therasulvri  to  a  difference  of  elreumatanns 

The  group  to  which  thii  ipeclca  belong!  !■  intimately  connected  od  bnlh  tHkt, 
by,  an  it  were,  intermediate  apeeiea — on  the  one  by  JiIkt,  od  itaeotberby  BnUii. 
ThnMtriif  (a  the  type  are,  however,  nt  once  known,  nnd  may  lie  named  aa  thatnoo 
under  dlMunion,  the  C,  kistrimiau,  MotUagvi,  fte.  It  taami  diitribated  ortr 
the  world.  The  colouri  and  changes  of  plumage  In  all  are  very  aimllar  ;  boU 
Kie*  are  clothed  with  the  same  livery  until  after  the  aeeDad  moult,  and  ai*» 
■Imilar  as  hardly  to  be  diitingnished,  except  by  the  difference  of  siie.  Id  At 
miles,  the  change  ia  to  shades  of  grey ;  in  the  females,  to  a  tighter  tln^a  of  Ae 
reddish  or  darker  browns,  which  appear  to  be  the  prevalent  colonnof  tb*  n  hall 
The  feathers  of  the  rump  amnme  a  different  colonr,  generally  pura  whit^  lad 
•how  a  prominent  bar  or  band  during  flight.  Their  form  i*  long  and  atrnder, 
and  of  DO  great  power ;  the  wings  are  of  coniiderable  capacity,  exhtbiUnf  tbi 
form  adapted  for  a  buoyant  rather  Ibsn  rapid  flight ;  the  tail  ample  Wkn 
sitting  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  rock,  for  they  very  aeldom  perch  od  tma,  Ike 
attitude  is  very  erect,  tike  that  of  the  sparrow-hawks ;  but  the  moat  reoiaikaUa 
feature  Is  the  owl-like  disk  which  surrounds  the  face,  and  Is  in  Tact  nearly 
ainillar  lo  that  in  tbe  long-tailed  hawk  owls. 

The  hablta  of  those  in  Great  Britain  differ  condderably  aocordlng  ta  dM  dis- 
trict they  Inhabit.  In  a  country  potsening  a  oonstdenUe  proporUon  of  |daiB 
and  mountain,  where  I  have  had  the  greatest  opportnnltlea  of  attotding  lo  then, 
they  always  retire,  at  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  Hasan,  to  tbe  'wildest 
hi1lj>,  and  during  this  time,  not  one  individual  will  be  found  in  the  low  ctnn- 
try.      For  sFreral  days  previoiu  to  commencing  their  neat,  tbe  male  and  female 


P^ffereiit  appearance  wbich  it  assumes  during  tU  progress 
througli  the  various  and  extraordinary  changes  that  its  plumage 


■re  Ktn  Hu-ing  aboul,  aa  if  in  acarch  of,  or  eiBmlnlng,  ■  proper  lUnatlaa,  arevcrj 
Dolir.  and  lay  and  cufT  eub  other  In  ihe  air.  Vfbeu  ihg  place  ii  find,  and  the 
nrtt  annpl'ted,  th«  female  is  lefl  sIods;  and,  wbea  balchiDg,  wilt  not  mOet 
the  male  ID  vlali  thr  neat,  but  on  hia  approach  riiea  and  drives  kim  with 
aenams  to  n  diataiice  !  The  u«l  is  made  very  Trequently  In  a  beath  huah  by  the 
•d(*  of  aume  nvine,  and  ia  composed  of  nicks,  wilb  a  rery  aleoder  lining,  ll  Is 
■cnaetimes  alaa  formml  on  ana  of  ifaoae  places  called  lean,  or  nhtre  there  hna  been 
a  rush  on  (he  aide  of  a  steep  bill  after  a  mountain  tbunder-sbDwtr ;  here  tittle 
or  nn  neal  la  made,  and  llw  rgp  are  merely  laid  on  ibe  bare  earth,  which  hoa 
btWD  •erapn]  bDllaw.  In  a  flat  or  terel  country,  some  cammon  Is  generally 
chosen,  and  the  nest  it  found  in  a  whin  nr  nihcr  scrubby  busb,  sometimH  a 
little  way  from  the  ground,  aa  bn*  bi^n  remarked  in  the  deserlpIioDa  of  the 
Amarioto  birda.  The  yuung  are  nrell  aupplied  wlih  food,  I  believe,  bf  both  pa- 
mls,  thongh  1  have  only  seen  ibe  female  In  nttendHnoe;  and  I  have  found  in, 
and  near  the  nest,  Ibe  common  small  llurd,  stoaeri^hal*,  and  fciDng  groaae. 

When  the  young  are  perfectly  grown,  they,  with  Ibe  old  birds,  leave  the 
high  country,  and  return  to  thHr  old  hsuiita,  hunting  with  regularity  the  fields 
•fgrrin,  and  now  commit  great  havoc  among  the  yonng  game.  At  niffhl  they 
BCMn  (o  bava  general  rooti1ng-plu«a,  ehhrr  among  whins  or  long  heath,  and  al- 
ways on  some  open  spot  upon  Ihe  ground.      On  a  moor  of  considerable  extent, 

ground  about  lunael,  and  before  going  lo  the  roost,  hunted  the  whole  moor,  orosi- 
Ing  each  other,  often  three  or  four  in  view  at  a  Itme.  gliding  along  in  Ihe  same 
■nBOfier  as  thai  described  by  Dr  Ricfaardson  of  the  C.  ^iiernMaiu,  Half  an  bour 
may  b*  apant  Id  this  way.  When  they  approach  the  roost,  they  akim  three  or 
bur  lines  over  it,  lo  see  that  there  is  no  iulerruption,  and  then  at  once  drop  into 
the  spot.  These  places  are  easily  found  in  the  day  ;  and  the  birds  may  be  caught 
by  placing  a  common  rat-trap,  or  they  may  be  shot  in  a  mooiiDgbi  night.  In 
both  way*  I  have  prorured  many  apedmena. 

When  kept  in  confinement,  theygenerally  roosted  on  Ibe  gmnnd,  in  a  comer 
of  the  (age,  three  or  four  huddled  together ;  once  or  twice  I  have  fnnnd  them 
perching  ;  during  the  day,  they  rested  mostly  on  the  ground  ;  and  only  when 
■lanned  nm  to  the  cross-bars.      1  have  never  seen  them  perch  In  a  wild  state. 

Tbdr  flight  is  accurately  described  by  our  author  ;  and  when  hunting  In  thia 
tuOBtry,  it  la  performed  in  the  same  manner,  flying  low  over  the  ground,  beating 
the  bruahWDod  or  rough  cnver,  and  along  the  bedgei.  Tbey  never  take  their  prey 
an  the  wing  ;  but  when  pursuing,  maiir  a  alight  daih,  and  fallow  it  lo  the  plac* 
chosen  for  refuge-  I  once  nbol  an  old  female  wbich  had  driven  a  covey  of  pan- 
tUpa  iota  a  thick  hedge,  and  was  so  intent  upon  watching  ber  prey,  that  she  at- 
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uDdergoes  according  to  sex  and  age,  has  in  each  country  given 
rise  to  a  nominal  species.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that 
names  were  thus  inconsiderately  multiplied  for  one  bird,  two, 
really  distinct,  were  always  confounded  together.  AnaJogous 
in  their  chunges,  similar  in  form  and  plumage,  it  was  resen-ed 
for  the  acute  and  ingenious  Montague  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence, and  establish  the  two  species  by  permanent  charactcra. 
The  new  one  was  called  by  lum  Fako  cincrnceuf,  and  ia  known 
by  the  English  nam"  "^  ■.^i.--.-.!-.— ^J  harrier.  It  is  figured  and 
accurately  described  ...  i  of  plumage  by  Vieillot,  in 

his  Galerie  des  Oistav  has  dedicated  it  to  its  dis- 

coverer. (^Hincr  it      r  ;  thus  fully  apologizing  for 

havi  i  Neio  Dicliorutry  of  Natural 

i/ufbf  J,,  ..Li^iiued  it  tu  u<  .uiu.  the  other.  How  far,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  considered  a  coni  iment  to  change  the  name 
given  to  a  species  by  iti  «vi  ,  in  order  to  apply  even  bis 
own  to  it,  we  are  at  a  o  ne. 

The  principal  distiiii:uve  ....^ukters  of  the  two  species  are 
to  be  found  in  the  relative  length  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  in 
the  proportional  lengths  of  the  primaries.  In  the  ash-coloured 
harrier,  the  sixth  primary  is  shorter  than  the  first,  the  second 
is  much  longer  than  the  fifth,  and  the  third  is  the  longest;  the 
wings,  when  closed,  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  the  hen- 
harrier, the  first  primary  is  shorter  than  the  nxtb,  the  ucond 
snb-equal  to  the  fiflh,  and  the  third  equal  to  the  fourth,  the 
longest ;  the  wings  closed,  not  reaching,  by  more  titan  two 

lowed  mc  to  approadi  opeol j  froni  ■  diilancoofDMrlybairmmilc.  Tb«j  mofUB 
met  with  ibout  tbs  Mi~oout ;  and  I  bara  wen  om  repcatadlr  nmut  to  ih*  iMka- 
neuon  ths  Sot  1*117  Frith,  uid  sat  the  dtedAsh  ihel  wen  left  than.  In  hnaliiiti 
Ihef  pnnne  1  refular  beat  or  tract  for  muiy  iliye  tofetber.  I  bara  rapaUidlj 
welcbed  a  bird  for  mile*,  dajr  after  day,  fallow  nsarl;  the  Bme  lioe,  oalf  diTfr- 
glng  on  the  appeeruce  ot  prej  ;  end  n  nearlj  it  one  time  do  tbey  jmrn  tbe  ^- 
ferent  rangei  of  their  oourte,  that  I  bava  placed  mTielf  In  eorer  about  tbe  Omt 
tbtj  were  expected,  often  with  laeeeee;  iftbej  rctamed  at  all,  wan  neTernMn 
I  a  qoarter  of  an  hour  of  Tnriaoca  from  their  uiual  line. — Ed. 


^  inches,  to 
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the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  also  but  slightly  rounded 
in  the  latter,  while  in  the  ash-coloured  it  is  ciinciform.  Other 
minor  differences  are  besides  observable  in  the  respective  sexes 
and  fltate.s  of  both ;  but  as  those  we  have  indicated  are  the  only 
ones  tliat  permanently  exist,  and  may  be  found  at  all  times,  we 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  others,  especially  as  Montague's  species 
appears  not  to  inhabit  America.  We  tliiiik  proper  to  observe, 
however,  that  the  adult  male  of  Falco  cineraceus  has  the  pri- 
maries wholly  black  beneath,  while  that  of  the  F.  et/ajieiu  has 
them  black  only  from  the  middle  to  the  point;  and  that  the 
lail-ieathers,  pure  white  in  the  tatter,  are  in  the  former  spatted 
beneath.  The  female  in  our  species  is  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding sex  of  the  other,  though  the  males  in  both  are  nearly 
of  equal  size  ;  and  the  collar  that  surrounds  the  face  is  strongly 
■narked  in  ours,  whereas  it  Is  but  little  apparent  in  the  other. 
The  F.  dneracms  has  two  white  spots  near  the  eyes,  which 
are  not  in  the  F.  cyaneua.  The  young  of  the  former  is  beneath 
rusty  witliout  spots.  Thus,  slight  but  constant  differences  are 
seen  to  represent  a  species,  white  the  most  striking  discrepan- 
des  in  colour,  size,  and  (not  in  this,  but  in  otlier  instances) 
even  of  form,  prove  mere  variations  of  sex  or  age  !  We  can- 
not wonder  at  the  two  real  species  Imving  always  been  con- 
fbonded  amidst  the  chaotic  indications  of  the  presenL 

Even  Wilson  was  not  free  from  the  error  which  had  pre- 
▼uW  for  so  long  a  period  in  scientUic  Europe,  that  the  ring- 
tail and  hen-harrier  were  two  species.  Thongli  he  did  not 
publish  a  figure  of  the  present  in  the  adult  plumage  of  the 
male,  be  was  well  acquainted  with  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Southern  States ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  much 
ilesired  blue  hawk  whicli  he  was  so  anxious  to  procure ;  the 
only  land  bird  he  intended  to  add  to  his  Ornithology,  or  at 
least  the  only  one  he  left  registered  in  his  postliumous  list.  It 
was  chiefly  because  he  was  not  aware  of  this  fact,  and  tiiought 
that  no  blue  hawk  existed  in  America  corresponding  to  the 
European  hen-barner,  that  Mr  Sabine,  in  the  Appendix  to 
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Franklin's  :peditiojt,  above  quoted,  persisted  in  declaring  thatlj 
tbe  marsh-bawk  was  a  disdnct  species  peculiar  to  America,  ofij 
whicb  be  supposed  the  Hudson's  Bay  ring-tail  to  be  tbe  youog'i 
The  differences  which  he  detected  on  comparing  it  with  tbe  ] 
European  ring-tail,  must  have  been  owing  to  the  different  I 
state  of  plumage  of  bis  specimen  of  this  ultra-changeable  Bpe*  I 
eies.  If,  however,  he  bad  not  mentioned  die  colours  merely  J 
as  bringing  it  nearer  to  tbe  ofih-coloured  falcon  of  IVIontague^  I 
we  might  t  i""ii'""i  *"  K-iJo^a  (i,nt  tlie  specimen  he  examined  T 
was  indeed  a  youne  cies,  which,  though  as  yet   ^ 

unobserved,  ma  r  be  found  in  North  America. 

At  all  evcnl  m's,  numerous  American  spedmens 

that  have  u  ir  (      min  ition,  were  all  young  ben- 

harriers. 

After  having  stated,  that  tbe  error  of  considering  the  hen- 
barrier  and  ring-tail  as  different  species  had  prevailed  for  years 
in  Europe,  it  is  but  just  to  mention,  that  Aldrovandi,  Brissoa, 
Ray,  and  others  of  tbe  older  authors,  were  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  nature  on  this  point.  It  was  perhaps  with  Linnf. 
or  at  least  with  Buffon,  Gmelin,  Pennant,  and  Tjifhum  bim- 
self,  who  afterwards  corrected  it,  that  the  error  originated. 
Latham,  confident  of  his  own  observadons,  and  those  of  Pen- 
nant, who  had  found  males  of  the  species  said  to  be  the  female 
of  the  Falco  cyaneus  (ben-harrier),  and  not  reflecting  that  these 
males  might  be  the  young,  exclaims,  "  Authors  have  never 
blundered  more  than  in  making  this  bird  (the  ring^tail)  Uie 
same  species  with  the  last  mentioned,  (hen-harrier;)"  w> 
opinion  that  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  recant  In  phyncal 
science,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  rejecting  &ct8,  nor  too 
careful  in  distinguishing,  in  an  author's  statement,  what  hw 
passed  under  his  own  eyes,  however  extraordinary  it  may  seem, 
from  the  inference  he  draws  from  it  Thus,  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple in  this  instance,  Latham  might  have  reconciled  the  fact 
of  males  and  females  being  found  in  the  plumage  of  the  rii^ 
tail;  with  the  others,  that  no  females  were  erer  fonnd  under 
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the  ^Iress  of  the  hen-harrier,  and  that  some  ring-tails  would 
gradually  change  into  hen-harriers. 

Whether  or  not  the  marsh-hawk  of  America  was  the  §amt! 
with  the  ring-tail  of  Europe,  Wilson  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  pronounce,  as  he  has  left  to  his  bird  the  distinctive 
name  of  Falco  uUffinosun  ;  though  he  positively  states,  that,  in 
Ills  opinion,  they  are  but  one  species,  and  even  rejects  as  false, 
and  not  existing,  the  only  character  on  which  the  specific  dis- 
tinction was  based,  that  of  the  American  having  "  strong,  thick, 
and  short  legs,"  instead  of  having  them  long  and  slender.  For 
want  of  opportunity,  however,  of  actually  comparing  specimens 
from  both  coutineots,  he  could  choose  no  otlier  course  than  the 
one  he  has  followed;  and  so  great  appears  to  have  been  the 
deference  of  ornithologists  for  this  extraordinary  man,  tlmt, 
while  they  have  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  syimnymous  witli  the 
European  hen-harrier  the  African  specimens  described  by  Le 
Vulhuit,  and  even  the  various  nominal  species  created  or 
adapted  by  Vieillot  as  North  American,  the  Falco  ullffiiiogut 
of  former  authors  has  been  respected,  probably,  as  the  marsh- 
hawk  of  Wilson  !  But  the  latter  is  not,  more  than  the  others, 
entitled  to  be  admitted  as  distinct,  being  merely  the  present  in 
it»  youthful  dress. 

The  hen-harrier  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Circus,  which  in 
English  we  shall  call  harrier,  the  name  of  buzzard  being  ap- 
propriated to  tlie  ButeojiKs.  Though  perfectly  well  marked  in 
the  typical  species,  such  as  this,  the  group  to  wiiich  our  bird 
belongs  passes  insensibly  into  others,  but  especially  into  that 
called  Bitten,  some  even  of  the  North  American  species  being 
intermediate  between  them.  Whenever  the  groups  of  falcons 
shall  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  genera,  it  will  perhaps  be  found 
expedient  to  unite  circus  and  huteo,  as  they  do  not  dilfer  much 
more  from  each  other  llian  our  two  sections  of  hawks ;  those 
with  long  and  slender  legs,  and  tliose  with  short  stout  legs, 
.^itur  and  Sjiarvivs  of  authors,  the  line  of  demarcation  being 
quite  as  difBcult  to  be  drawn. 
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The  liarrierB  are  distinguished  in  their  tribe  by  Uieir  weak, 
much  compressed  bill,  destitute  of  a  tooth  or  sharp  prooets, 
but  with  a  strongly  marked  lobe :  their  abort  and  bristly  cere ; 
their  long-,  slender,  and  scutellated  tarsi ;  tlieir  slender  toes,  of 
which  the  outer  are  connected  at  base  by  a  membrane ;  their 
nails,  subequal,  weak,  ehannelled  beneath,  much  incurrvd,  and 
extremely  sharp  :  a  very  remarkable  cbaracterisdc  ia  cshibiied 
in  ilieir  long  wing;s,  subequal  to  the  tail,  which  is  large,  sjid 
even,  or  slightly  rounded  at  tin  -.  their  first  quill  is  very  short. 
always  shorter  than  the  third  or  fourth  is  die 

longest.     Their  slen  elegant  shape  chiefly  St- 

tioguish  them  from  tiiej  e  buzzards.      They  may  be 

farther  subdivided  into  tuose  n  hich  tlie  female  at  least  ii 
possessed  of  that  curious  facial  r  g  of  scaly  or  stiif  feathers, 
BO  remarkable  in  the  owls,  and  ose  entirely  destitute  of  it 
One  species  only  is  found  in  t  uited  States,  whicli  belong? 
to  the  first  section,  and  cannot  oe  confounded  witli  any  other 
than  that  from  which  we  have  the  ght  proper  to  distinguish  it 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In  this  eection,  the  female 
differs  essentially  from  the  male,  the  young  being  amiUr  to  hct 
in  colour.  The  latter  change  wonderfully  u  tbey  advance  in 
age,  to  which  circumstance  is  owing  the  wanton  mnltiplicBtioD 
that  has  been  made  of  the  species.  In  those  whidi  compose 
the  second  section,  the  changes  are  most  extraordinary,  siiMC, 
while  the  adult  male  is  of  a  very  uniform  li^t  colonr,  ^pnMch- 
ing  to  white,  the  female  and  young  are  very  dark,  and  mach 
spotted  and  banded  :  they  are  also  much  more  conspicooody 
distinguished  by  the  rigid  facial  ring. 

These  birds  are  bold,  and  somewhat  distinguished  for  thar 
agility,  especially  when  compared  with  the  buzzards  ;  and  in 
gracefulness  of  flight  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  trae  Pi- 
cons. They  do  not  chase  well  on  the  wing,  and  fly  usually  at 
no  great  height,  making  frequent  circuitous  sweeps,  rarely 
flapping  their  wings,  and  strike  their  prey  upon  tbe  groimd. 
Their  food  consists  of  mice,  and  the  young  of  other  quadra- 
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peds,  reptiles,  firiies,  yoang  birds,  especially  of  those  that  build 
on  the  ground,  or  even  adult  water  birds,  seizing  them  by  sur- 
prise, and  do  not  disdiiin  insects ;  for  which  habits  they  »re 
ranked  among  the  ignoble  birds  of  prey.  Unlike  most  other 
large  birds  of  their  family,  they  quarter  their  victims  preyiotisly 
to  swallowing  thorn,  an  operation  which  they  always  perform 
•n  the  grountL  Morasses  and  level  districts  are  tbeir  favourite 
liaunts,  being  generally  observed  sailing  low  along  the  surface, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  waters,  migrating  when  they  are 
frozen.  They  build  in  marshy  places,  among  high  grass, 
bushes,  or  in  the  low  forks  or  branches  of  trees ;  the  female 
laying  four  or  five  round  eggs,  entirely  white,  or  whitish,  witb-  : 
out  spots.  During  the  nuptial  season,  the  males  are  observed  , 
to  soar  to  a  considerable  height,  and  remain  suspended  in  ths 
air  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  male  ben-harrier  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  forty^one 
in  extent :  the  bill  is  blucklsh  horn  colour ;  the  cere  greenish 
yellov,  almost  hidden  by  the  bristles  projecting  from  the  base 
of  the  bill;  the  irides  are  yellow.  The  head,  neck,  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  back,  scapulars,  upper  wing-coverts,  and 
middle  tail-feathers,  pale  bluish  grey,  somewliat  darker  on  the 
scapulars;  the  upper  coverts,  being  pure  white,  constitute 
what  is  called  a  white  rump,  though  that  part  is  of  the  colour 
of  the  back,  but  a  shade  lighter ;  breast,  lielly,  flanks,  thighs, 
under  n-ing-co verts,  and  under  tjul-coverts,  pure  white,  with- 
out any  spot  or  streak.  The  wings  measure  nearly  fourteen 
inches,  and,  when  closed,  reach  only  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  tail,  which  is  eight  and  a  half  inches  long,  extending  by 
more  than  two  inches  beyond  tbem ;  the  primaries,  of  which 
the  first  is  shorter  than  the  sixth,  the  second  and  fifth  sub- 
equal,  and  the  third  and  fourtli  longest,  are  blackisli,  paler  on 
tlie  edges,  and  white  at  their  origin,  K'hich  is  more  conspicuous 
on  their  inferior  surface ;  the  secondaries  have  more  of  the 
whit«,  being  chiefly  bluish  grey  on  the  outer  web  only,  and  at  ■ 
the  point,  which  is  considerably  darker.     The  tail  is  but  very  I 
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slightly  rounded.  All  tlie  taiUfeatUers  have  white  shafts,  and 
are  pure  white  beneath ;  the  middle  ones  are  bluish  grey,  the 
lateral  almost  purely  white ;  somewhat  greyish  on  the  outer 
vane,  and  obsoletely  Itaired  with  blackish  grey  on  the  inner. 
The  feet  are  bright  yellow,  and  the  chiws  black  ;  the  tarsus  is 
three  inches  long,  and  feathered  in  front  for  an  inch. 

The  female  b  larger,  being  between  twenty  and  twentjr* 
one  inches  long,  and  between  forty-four  and  forty-seven 
extent ;  the  tarsi,  wings,  anH  tail,  proportionally  longer,  but 
strictly  corresponding  with  those  of  the  male.  The  general 
colour  above  is  chocolate-brown,  more  or  less  varied  witt  yel- 
lowish rufous  ;  tlie  space  round  the  orbits  is  whitish,  and  thft^g 
auriculars  are  brown  ;  the  small  stitf  feathers  forming  the  veJM^ 
marked  collar,  or  ruff,  are  whitish  rusty,  blackish  broH-n  aloif  ^ 
the  shaft;  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  darker 
brown,  conspicuously  mai^ined  with  yellowish  rusty ;  on  the 
nucha,  for  a  large  space,  the  plumage  is  white  at  the  base,  as 
well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  feathers,  so  that  a  little  of  that  co- 
lour appears,  even  without  separating  them ;  those  of  the  badi 
and  rump  are  hardly^  if  at  all,  skirted  with  yellowish  nuty,  bat 
the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  have  each  four  regular  iaift 
round  spots  of  that  colour,  of  which  those  &rtheBt  from  the 
base  lie  generally  uncovered ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  pure 
white,  often,  but  not  always,  with  a  few  rusty  spots,  conititD- 
ting  the  so-called  white  rump,  which  is  a  constant  msric  of  the 
species  in  all  its  states  of  plumage.  The  throat,  breast,  belly, 
vent,  and  femorals,  pale  yellowish  rusty,  streaked  lengthwise 
with  large  aeuminate  brown  spots,  darker  and  larger  on  the 
breast,  and  especially  the  under  wiog-coverts,  obsolete  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  spotted.  The  quills  are 
dark  brown,  whitish  on  the  inner  vane,  and  transversely  banded 
with  bUckisb ;  the  bands  are  much  more  conspicuous  on  the 
inferior  surface,  where  the  ground  colour  is  greyish  vriiite. 
The  tul  is  of  a  bright  yellowish  rusty,  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers,  dark  cinereous ;  all  are  pure  white  at  the  origin,  and 
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^nt^larly  crossed  with  four  or  five  broad  blackUIi  bands  ;  their 
dps  ore  more  whitbli,  and  the  inferior  sur&ce  of  a  greybh 
white,  like  that  of  the  quilU,  but  very  slightly  tinged  with 
ruaty,  the  blackish  btuidB  appearing  to  great  ad\'antage,  except 
on  tlie  outer  feathers,  where  tliey  arc  obsolete,  being  less  de- 
fined even  above. 

The  young  male  is  almost  perfectly  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  adult  female,  (which  is  not  the  case  in  the  ash-coloured 
harrier,)  being  however  more  varied  with  rusty,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  its  smaller  size.  It  is  in  this  state  that  Wil- 
son has  taken  tlie  spedes,  his  very  accurate  description  being 
that  of  a  young  female.  The  male  rettuns  this  plumage  until 
he  is  two  years  old,  after  whicli  he  gradually  assumes  the  grey 
plumage  peculiar  to  the  adult :  of  course  they  eshibit  almost 
as  many  gradations  as  specimens,  according  to  their  more  or 
less  advanced  age.  The  ash  and  white  appear  varied,  or  min- 
gled with  rusty ;  the  wings,  and  especially  tlie  tail,  exhibiting 
more  or  less  indications  of  the  bands  of  the  young  plumage. 
Tlie  mate,  when  he  may  be  called  already  adult,  varies  by 
still  exhibiting  the  remains  of  bands  on  the  tail,  more  or  less 
marked  or  obliterated  by  tlie  yellowish  edges  of  the  feathers 
of  the  back  and  wings,  and  especially  by  retaining  on  the 
hindhead  a  space  tinged  with  rusty,  with  blackish  spots. 
This  space  is  more  or  less  indicated,  in  the  greater  part,  both 
of  the  American  and  European  specimens  I  have  examined. 
Finally,  they  are  known  by  retaining  traces  of  the  yellouisli 
of  the  inferior  surface,  in  larger  or  smaller  spots,  chiefly  on  the 

Hh^y,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts. 

^^^  For  the  greater  embellishment  of  the  plate,  we  have  chosen 

^te  represent  one  of  these  very  nearly,  but  not  quite  adult  males, 
in  preference  to  a  perfectly  mature  bird,  which  may  easily  be 
figured  to  the  mind  by  destroying  every  trace  of  spot  or  bar. 
It  is,  moreover,  in  this  dress  that  the  adult  is  met  with  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  Slates,  where  it  is  very  rare,  and  we 
ttavc  never  seen  a  specimen  quite  mature,  though  the  young 
vol..  III. 
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are  tolerably  common ;  as  if  the  parents  sent  their  children  od 
a  tour  to  finish  their  educatJon,  then  to  return  and  marry,  ami 
remain  contentedly  at  home.  The  specimen  here  figured  was 
shot  on  Long  Island,  and  was  preserved  in  Scudder's  Mu- 
seum, New  York. 

Its  total  length  is  eighteen  inches,  breadth  forty-one ;  the 
bill,  bluish  black ;  cere,  irides,  and  feet,  yellow ;  daws,  black. 
The  plumage  above  is  bluish  ashy,  much  darker  on  the  scapo- 
lars,  and,  with  the  feather-«hafto,  blackiah;  beneath,  whiU, 
slightly  cream-coloured  on  the  breast ;  the  belly,  flanks,  and 
lower  tail-coverts,  with  small  arrow-shaped  spots  of  yellowiit 
rusty ;  the  long  axilhiry  featliers  are  crossed  witli  several  sacb 
spote,  taking  the  appearance  of  bands ;  the  upper  tail-ooveiti 
are  pure  white;  the  primaries,  dusky  blackish  at  the  poinl. 
edged  with  paler,  and  somewhat  hoary  on  the  outer  vane;  at 
base,  white  internally  and  t>eneatb.  The  tail  is  altogether  of 
a  paler  ash  than  tlie  body,  tipped  with  whitish,  and  with  a  broul 
blackish  subterminal  band ;  all  the  tail-feathers  are  pure  while 
at  their  ori^n  under  the  coverts,  the  lateral  being  sub-bandeH 
with  blackish  and  wiabe  on  their  inner  vanes,  and  the  outer  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  outer  web  also ;  the  ahafb  are  varied 
with  black  and  white. 

"Hie  hen-harrier's  favourite  haunta  are  rich  and  extensive 
plains,  and  low  grounds.  Though  preferring  open  and  cham- 
paign countries,  and  seeming  to  have  an  antipathy  to  fiwesti, 
which  it  always  shuns,  it  does  not,  like  the  ash-coloured  har- 
rier, confine  itself  to  marshes,  but  is  also  seen  in  dry  countries 
if  lereL  We  are  informed  by  Wilson,  that  it  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  southern  planters,  for  the  services  it  renders  in  prevent- 
ing the  depredations  of  the  rice-birds  upon  their  crops.  Cau- 
tdoufl  and  vigUant,  it  is  not  only  by  the  &cial  disk  that  this  bird 
approaches  the  owls,  but  also  by  a  habit  of  chaung  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  at  twili^^t,  and  occasionally  at  night,  when 
the  moon  shines.  Falconers  reckon  it  among  the  ignoUe 
hawks.     Cruel,  though  cowardly,  it  searches  every  where  for 
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^BHctuns,  but  selects  tliem  only  among  weak  and  helpless  ob- 
jects. It  preys  on  moles,  mice,  yomig  birds,  and  is  very  de- 
Mrurlive  to  game ;  and  does  Dot  spare  fishes,  snakes,  insects, 
or  even  worms.  Its  flight  is  always  low,  but,  notwithstanding, 
rapid,  smootli,  and  buoyant.  It  is  commonly  observed  sailing 
over  marshes,  or  perched  on  trees  near  them,  whence  it  ponnces 
suddenly  upon  its  prey.  When  it  has  thus  struck  at  an  object, 
if  it  re-appears  quickly  from  the  grass  or  reeds,  it  is  a  proof  that 
it  has  missed  its  aim ;  for,  if  othern-ise,  its  prey  is  devoured  or 
the  spot 

It  breeds  in  open  wastes,  frequently  in  thick  furze  coverts, 
among  reeds,  marshy  bushes,  the  low  branches  of  trees,  but 
geneially  on  the  ground.  Tlie  nest  is  built  of  sticks,  reeds, 
straw,  leaves,  and  similar  materials,  heaped  together,  and  ia 
lined  witli  feathers,  hair,  or  other  soft  substances ;  it  cont^ns 
from  three  to  six,  but  generally  four  or  five,  pale-bluisli-whitc 
eggs,  lai^e  and  round  at  each  end ;  the  young  are  bom  covered 
with  white  don-n,  to  which  succeed  small  feathers  of  a  rust  co- 
lour, varied  witli  brown  and  black.  If  any  one  approaches  the 
nest  during  tlie  period  of  rearing  the  young,  the  parents  evince 
tbe  greatest  alarm,  hovering  around,  and  expressing  their 
anxiety  by  repeating  the  syllables,  yeg,  geg,  gag  ;  or  ge,  gt,  iw, 
ffff  ge.  Crows  manifest  a  particular  hostility  to  this  species, 
and  destroy  numbers  of  their  nests. 

The  hen-harrier  is  widely  spread  over  botL  continents,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  land-bird,  though  it  is  nowhere  re- 
Barkably  numerous.  In  the  northern  countries  of  America,  it 
M  a  migratory  species,  extending  ita  wanderings  from  Florida 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  not  known  to  breed  in  the  Northern, 
or  even  in  the  Middle  States,  where  tbe  adults  are  but  rarely 
seen.  In  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in 
Florida,  they  are  rather  common,  in  all  their  varieties  of  plu- 
mage. The  species  is  also  found  in  tlie  West  Indies.  Cayenne, 
and  probably  has  an  extensive  range  in  South  America.  It  is 
found  throughout  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  the  North  of  Africa, 
and  the  northern  portion'of  Asia.    It  is  very  common  in  France 
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aiid  tlie  Netlierlauds,  b  found  id  Rusda  and  Sweden,  but  does 
not  inhabit  the  nortli  of  Norway,  being  by  no  means  an  Arctic 
bird.  It  Ib  again  met  with  in  the  southern  parts  of  Aiiica,  uat 
the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  not  uncommon  all  t^ong  t^ 
eastern  coast  of  that  continent.  lu  Switzerland,  and  other 
mountainous  countries,  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

STELLER'S  JAY.— GARRULUS  STELLERI — Pl*ti  XIII.  Ck.  I- 

Cnmu  Stclleri,  GvieL  Sgit.  i.  p.  370,  tp,  37.  Lalh.  I-d.  p.  IAS,  >p.  30.  M- 
SuppL  Syn.Birdt  U-  S.tp.S^  bii.in  Zoal.  JtMm.  Lu<ui.v.  p.  3.  Id-UJlip- 
GtH.  N.  A.  Bird,  ■'•  Ann.  iye.  N.  Y.  p.  43«— Gurulu.  niroiutiu?  Svi- 
nm,  St^.  Birdi  Mux.  ip.  67,  ■'■i  PM.  Mag.  N.  S.  L  p.  437.  old  bird?— G«- 

rolot  Stclleri,  VitS.  ffotiB.  Did.  d'BiiL  Sat.  in.  p.  481 Gui   dc  Sttb, 

Daud.   On.  iL   p.  248 SicBer't  ciow.  Pan.  An*.    ZocL  ip.    199.     £«L 

Syn.  i.  p.  !i»l,  sp.  SI.      Id.  'id  Sufpl.  viii.  p.  Ill,  *p.  8.      Id,    Oat.  AU.  K- 
p.  a^i  ip.  5S. — CuUcctiou  oEMr  Leidbealer,  b  LoodoD. 


To  the  enlightened  tibemlity  and  zesl  for  sdence  of  that 
distinguished  collector,  Mr  Leadbeater,  of  London,  we,  and  the 
American  public,  are  now  indebted  for  the  ^pearance  of  the 
first  figure  ever  ^ven  of  this  handsome  jay.  Trustiiig  his 
precious  spedmens  twice  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  he  con- 
fided to  us  this,  together  with  several  other  still  more  rare  and 
valuable  North  American  birds,  which  no  consideration  would 
have  induced  him  to  part  witb  entirely,  to  have  them  diawn, 

*  Thli  ipecin,  tbougb  tctj  ■imilu',  !■  diitinct  from  tba  GamUas  oomatn, 
SmlnwD,  which  it  i>  not  Impouibit  m»j  ytt  be  added  u  a  itnfgUr  to  tk 
nortbem  continnit.  We  nuj  here  mention  the  splendid  Columbia  j»f,  the  Pic 
By&-cldi  of  Wafler,  which  Mr  Audubon  hae  6gand.  It  is  ■  natin  of  Mexiea 
aod  California,  and  a  tpecimen  wai  procured  by  Mr  AadulKin  from  (he  Colan- 
bia  Riier.  It  may  be  cooiidered  only  aa  a  atraggler,  and  rery  rare  Thii,  aail 
one  or  two  others,  the  Indian  Gamilut  erylhrophfuckia,  are  remarlultle  for  (Ik 
length  of  their  taiL  The  body  of  the  American  bird  is  not  w  large  ai  that  of 
ths  common  Jay,  but  the  totd  length  I*  thirty-one  Inchc*.— En. 
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engraved,  and  published,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  istbe 
frequent  exercise  of  similar  disinterestedness  in  the  promotion 
of  scientific  objects,  that  has  procured  for  Mr  Leadbcater  the 
distinction  with  which  he  is  daily  honoured  by  learned  bodies 
and  individuals. 

The  Stellor's  jay  is  one  of  those  obsolete  species  alluded  to 
in  the  preface  to  this  volume.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pallas  as 
having  been  shot  by  Steller,  when  Behrirg's  crew  landed  upon 
the  coast  of  America.  It  was  iirst  described  by  Latham,  from  a 
specimen  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  collection,  from  Nootka  Sound, 
and  on  his  authority  has  been  admitted  into  all  subsequent  cora- 
pilations.  The  species  is  indeed  too  well  cliaracterised  to  be 
doubted,  and  appears  moreover  to  have  been  known  to  Tem- 
minck,  as  it  is  cited  by  him  as  a  true  jay  in  his  AnaJi/sis  of  a 
General  Syalnti.  Nevertheless,  adhering  strictly  to  our  plan 
of  not  admitting  into  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States, 
any  but  such  as  we  had  personally  examined,  we  did  not  in- 
clude this  species  either  in  our  Catalogue,  or  Synopsis,  of  the 
birds  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  Mr  Lead- 
beater's  specimen  has  enabled  us  to  add  it  to  our  list. 

In  elevating  our  subgenus  Garrulus  to  the  rank  of  a  genus, 
we  merely  conform  to  the  dictat«s  of  nature ;  in  thb  instance 
coinciding  with  Temminck,  whose  intention  it  is,  as  he  informs 
Ds,  to  include  in  it  the  jays  and  magpies,  leaving  the  name  of 
Carvus  for  those  species  which  are  distinguished  by  their  black 
plumage,  and  short  and  even  tails.  These  birds  are  on  every 
account  well  worthy  of  this  distinction,  and  we  cheerfully 
adopt  an  arrangement  which  we  deem  consonant  with  nature : 
but  we  cannot  agree  to  the  change  of  termination  (Gai-nda) 
which  he  has  attempted  to  introduce,  under  the  pretence  that 
his  genus  is  more  extensive  than  the  genus  Garrtiliu  of  former 
authors.  That  genus  was,  in  fact,  formed  by  Brisson,  and 
afterwards  by  Linne,  united  with  Corvits.  This  latter  genus 
of  LJnnc  certainly  contained  within  itself  the  constituents  of 
several  very  natural  genera ;  but  the  additions  made  to  it  by 
melin  and  Latham  rendered  it  an  utter  chaos,  where  every 
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new  species  witb  a  stout  bill  took  Its  place,  io  detiance  of  the 
genuioe  clutractcrs.  Under  such  circumstaiicea  the  task  of  tk« 
ornithologist,  wlio  professed  to  be  guided  by  philfwoplucxl 
principles,  was,  doubtless,  not  merely  to  subdivide,  but  to  make 
an  entire  reformation.  lUiger,  with  bis  usual  judgment,  per- 
ceived the  evil,  and  attempted  ita  remedy  ;  but  bis  gvnus  vxt 
atiU  too  extensive,  and,  besides,  was  not  natural,  as  it  incliuJed 
the  wax-wings,  a  very  distinct  genus,  tliat  bad  always  been 
forced  into  others.  The  only  advantage  it  poBsessed  over  thai 
of  Latham  was,  that  all  the  species  it  comprised  exlvibited  iu 
artificial  characters.  As  restricted  by  Brisson,  Vieillot,  tui 
lately  adapted  by  Temminck,  by  whom  it  was  previously  much 
limited,  it  is  perfectly  natural ;  though  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  some  even  of  the  eighteen  species  enumerated  by  the 
latter  in  hb  article  on  the  generalities  of  the  crows,  in  the 
Flaxchct  C'oloTi£fg,  may  again  be  separated,  such  as  Girvui  Co- 
luvibianut,  Wils.,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  constitute  a  genus 
by  itself.  Vieillot,  and  other  recent  writers  on  ornithology, 
liave  long  since  adopted  the  genus  Garnilm  as  distinct  even 
from  Pica^  though  we  prefer  retaining  the  latter  merely  as  ■ 
subgenus  of  Gamdus,  since  it  is  absolutely  impossibU  to  disw 
the  line  of  separation  between  them  without  resorting  to  mi- 
nute and  complicated  distinctions. 

The  jays  and  mt^ies,  in  fact,  require  to  be  diaCingaiihed 
from  the  crows,  as  a  genus,  on  account  of  their  form,  colour, 
habiu,  and  even  their  osseous  structure.  Their  upper  maodible, 
somewhat  inflected  at  tip,  and  the  navicular  shape  of  Ae  lower, 
affwd  obvious  characteristic  marks.  Their  wiogs,  too^  are 
rather  short,  and  do  not  reach  by  a  considerable  space  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  long,  and  more  or  less  rounded,  soate- 
times  greatly  wedge-shaped.  On  the  contrary,  the  crows  have 
long  wings,  reaching  almost  or  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tul,  which  is  short,  and  even  at  tip.  The  identity  in  the  shape 
of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  even  the  colours  of  their  plumage 
which  agree  in  all  the  8pe<nes,  and  in  different  climates,  ren- 
der the  crows  a  very  aatural  and  well  marked  group.     The 
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black  plumage  and  offensive  odour,  which  cause  them  to  be 
viewed  every  where  with  disgust,  and  even  somewhat  of  super- 
Btitious  dread,  are  far  from  being  characteristics  of  the  neat  and 
elegant  jays. 

The  true  Corvi  are  distinguished  by  the  following  traits : — 
Bill,  very  stout ;  feet,  very  strong ;  general  form,  robust ;  Sight, 
highly  sustained,  straight,  or  circular,  as  if  performing  evolu- 
tioDS  in  the  air.  They  live,  travel,  and  breed  in  large  bands ; 
affect  wide  plains  and  cultivated  grounds,  only  retiring  to  the 
adjacent  forests  to  roost,  and  are  always  seen  on  high  and 
naked  trees,  but  never  on  thickets,  shrubs,  or  bushes.  Their 
voice  b  deep  and  hoarse.  They  are  more  or  less  fond  of 
cattle,  some  species  preying  on  the  vermin  that  infest  them. 
Though  devouring  all  kinds  of  food,  yet  their  propensity  is 
decidedly  carnivorous.  Thetr  black,  utivaried  colours,  are 
remarkably  opposed  to  the  bright  and  cheerful  vesture  of  the 
jays,  whose  plumage  is  of  a  much  looser  texture,  the  feathers 
being  longer  and  much  more  downy. 

The  jays  are  again  more  particularly  distinguished  from  the 
lies  by  their  head-feathers  being  long  and  silky,  and 
lys  erectile,  (especially  when  the  bird  is  excited  or  angry,) 
even  when  they  are  not  decidedly  crested,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  species.  Their  colours  are  also  gayer,  and  more  bril- 
liant, with  more  or  less  of  blue.  The  species  of  both  these 
sections  arc  garrulous,  noisy,  and  inqubitive.  Together  with 
the  crows,  they  are  eminently  distinguished  by  their  stout, 
cultrate  bill,  generally  covered  at  base  with  setaceous,  incum- 
bent, porrect  feathers,  luding  the  nostrils.  The  female  is 
similar  to  the  male  in  appearance,  and  the  young  differ  but 
little,  and  only  during  the  first  year,  from  the  adult.  They 
ore  very  shy,  suspicious,  possessed  of  an  acute  sense  of  smell- 
ing, and  evince  great  sagacity  in  avoiding  snares.  They  are 
umiiivorous  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word,  feeding  on  grains, 
insects,  berries,  and  even  flesh  and  eg^.  When  they  have 
caught  a  small  bird,  which  they  can  only  do  wben  feeble  and 

rkly,  or  ensnared,  they  place  it  under  their  feet,  and  with 
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Uieit  bill  tear  it  to  pieces,  swallowing  each  (liece  separately. 
Neverllieless,  lliey  give  tlie  preference  to  grains  or  fruiu. 
'riie  nortlicm  species  are  wary  aud  provident,  collecting  stores 
of  footi  for  the  winter.  TLey  are  very  petulant ;  tlielr  modom 
quick  and  abrupt,  and  their  seusations  lively.  When  alanned, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  dog,  fox,  or  other  living  or  dead  object, 
they  rally  together  by  a  peculiar  note,  as  if  they  would  impose 
upon  it  by  their  numbers  and  disagreeable  noise.  When  ou 
the  ground,  they  display  sreat  activity ;  or  if  od  Lrees,  they 
arc  continually  leaping  uuuul  irom  branch  to  branch,  and 
hardly  ever  alight  on  dead  or  naked  ones.  They  are  gene- 
rally met  with  in  forests,  seldom  in  open  plains ;  their  favour- 
ite resort  is  among  the  closest  and  thickest  woods.  Less  sm- 
picious  and  cunning  than  the  crows,  or  even  the  magpies,  they 
may  be  decoyed  into  snares  and  talten  in  great  numbers,  espe- 
cially by  imitating  tlic  voice  of  one  of  tlieir  owu  species  in 
difBculties,  or  by  forcing  a  captive  individual  to  cry.  They 
live  ill  families,  or  by  pairs,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year; 
and  tliough  considerable  numbers  may  be  seen  travelling  al 
once,  they  always  keep  at  ioterrals  from  each  other,  and  never 
in  close  flocks  like  the  crows.  They  are  easily  tamed,  andare 
susceptible  of  attachment ;  learn  readily  to  articulate  words, 
aud  imitate  the  cries  of  difierent  animals.  They  have  a  trou- 
blesome propensity  to  purloin  and  conceal  small  objects  not 
useful  to  themselves,  and  as  jewels  and  precious  metals  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  attract  their  notice,  they  have  been  the  cause, 
when  kept  as  pets,  of  serious  mischief.  Every  one  is  fiuniliar 
with  the  story  of  the  thieving  magpie,  become  ao  celebrated 
by  the  music  of  Rossini,  and  which  is  founded  on  &ct. 

The  jays  breed  in  woods,  forests,  orchards,  prefeiring  oM 
and  very  shaded  trees,  placing  their  nests  in  the  centre  against 
the  body,  or  at  the  bifurcation  of  large  limbs.  The  nest  is 
built  without  art,  and  is  formed  of  twigs  and  roots,  whose  ca- 
pillary fibres  serve  as  a  lining  inside  ;  the  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six.  The  old  ones  keep  the  food  for  their  young  in  the 
(esuphiigus,  whence  they  can  bring  it  up  when  wanted.     The 
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ByounG^  are  born  nakect,  and  remain  for  a  long  period  in  tlic 
nest,  being  still  fed  for  some  time  by  the  parents  after  they 
are  full  fledged. 

Unlike  tbe  melancboly  crows,  wLich  step  gravely,  lifting 
one  foot  after  tlie  other,  the  jays  and  magpies  move  about 
nimbly  by  hopping,  and  are  constantly  in  motion  while  on  the 
ground.  Their  flight  is  moreover  neither  protracted  nor  ele- 
vated, but  merely  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  branch  to  branch, 
shooting  straight  forward  at  once  when  wishing  to  go  any  dis- 
tance, now  and  then  flapping  their  wings,  and  hovering  as 
they  descend,  when  about  to  alight.  It  is  quite  the  reverse 
with  the  crows ;  and  all  these  characters  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  establishment  of  natural  groups. 

While  the  true  Corvi,  by  their  stout  and  almost  hooked 
bill,  and  the  carnivorous  habits  of  some  species,  exhibit  on  the 
one  hand  the  gradual  passage  from  the  vultures,  and  on  the 
other,  by  the  slender-billed  species,  the  transition  to  the  crow 
blackbirds  and  troopiais ;  the  atfinities  of  the  jays  present  nice 
gradations  to  the  genera  already  dismembered  from  Corvus, 
socU  as  Nucifraga,  Pyrrkocorax,  Bomhifcilla,  and  at  the  same 
time  form  other  links  with  Laniut,  and  even  with  Titrdus  and 
Aeridotiierfi, 

There  ia  one  remarkable  analogy  of  the  jays  which  we  can- 
not pass  over  in  silence.  It  is,  however,  singular,  and  hitherto 
unsuspected,  with  the  titmouse  {Partis),     Form,  habits,  even 
the  peculiar  looseness  of  texture  of  the  plumage,  all  arc  simi- 
lar  in  these  genera,   hitherto  estimated  so  widely  different. 
This  resemblance  extends  even  to  colour  in  some  species :  it 
might  even  be  asked,  what  else,  in  fact,  is  the  Canada  jay  than 
^B  A  large  titmouse ;  and  what  the  crested  titmouse  but  a  small 
^■ly  ?  The  blue  colour  of  the  typical  jays  predominates,  more- 
^HlVer,  in  other  Fori,  and  the  /'.  caudntus  of  Europe  has  also 
^^flie  long,  cuneiform  tail  of  some,  no  less  than  P.  bicolor  their 
crest. 

The  genus  Garrulut  has  an  extensive  geographical  range, 
■being  found  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes.    It  is  composed  of 


^ 
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about  tbirty  species,  nearly  half  of  which  may  more  propetly 
be  called  jays ;  of  the  latter,  tbere  are  but  two  in  Europe,  and 
though  we  have  doubled  the  uumber  given  by  Wilson,  we 
tliiiik  that  others  will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  wild  western 
tracts  of  this  continent.  There  exist  imperfect  accounts  of  two 
or  three  species  inhabiting  the  countries  near  tlie  Rocly 
Mountains,  one  of  which  is  probably  that  here  described,  and 
others  may  prove  to  be  some  of  the  newly  discovered  Mexifao 
species,  one  of  which,  the  Garmla  ffubeniatrix  of  Temminck, 
is  so  proudly  beautiful. 

The  Steller's  jay  is  more  than  twelve  inches  long.  The  ImU 
measures  oue  inch  and  a  half,  is  entire,  and  totally  black ;  tbe 
bristly  feathers  over  the  noatrila  are  also  wholly  black.  Thr 
feathers  of  the  head  are  greatly  elongated,  forming  a  tarff 
crest,  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and,  with  due 
whole  head  and  neck,  entirely  deep  brownish  black,  greyisb 
on  the  throat ;  the  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  front  are  slight- 
ly tipped  with  bright  and  light  azure,  thus  forming  a  dozen  or 
more  of  small  dots  on  that  part;  on  the  neek,  the  brown  be- 
comes lighter,  and  extends  down  on  the  back,  occupying  &t 
scapulars  as  well  as  the  inner  wing-coverts ;  on  the  middle  of 
the  back  the  brown  becomes  somewhat  tinged  witli  bluish,  and 
blends  gradually  into  a  fine  bright  blue  colour,  covering  the 
rump  and  the  upper  tail-coverts ;  all  the  inferior  parts  from  the 
neck,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  the  dusky  colour  passes  into 
blue,  are  blue,  somewhat  tinged  with  grey,  which  is  the  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  base  of  the  plumi^e.  The  wings  are  neaily 
six  inches  in  length ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  primaries  being 
Bubequal  and  longest  All  tlie  outer  wing-coverto  and  the 
secondaries  are  blue,  faintly  crossed  with  obsolete  blackidt 
lines;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  dusky;  the  primaries  aie 
dark  dusky,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  ones,  at  tq> 
are  edged  or  tinged  with  blue ;  on  the  inner  vane,  the  second- 
aries are  blackish,  but  on  the  outer,  they  are  deep  glossy  bine. 
The  tiul  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  but  slightly  round- 
ed;  it  is  of  a  deep  glossy  azure  blue,  more  brilliant  on  the 
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vanes  of  the  feathers,  the  inner  beiDg  slightly  tinged 
with  dusky ;  an  indication  of  obliterated,  transverse  blackish 
lines,  may  be  perceived  in  certain  Lights  on  almost  all  the  tail- 
feathers  in  our  specimen,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  on 
others  they  are  more  marked;  the  shafts  both  of  the  quills 
and  tail-feathers  are  black.  The  tarsus  Is  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  long;  the  fcmorals,  blackish,  slightly  mixed  with 
bluish  at  the  joint;  the  feet  and  nmls  are  entirely  black. 

Tliis  description  is  taken  from  the  individual  represented  in 
the  plate,  which  was  killed  near  the  Oregan,  or  Columbia 
Uver.  Aoother  specimen,  from  Mexico,  also  in  Mr  Leadbcal- 
«r's  collection,  exhibited  greater  brilliancy  of  plumage,  being 
prininpally  distinguished,  as  nearly  as  our  recollection  serves, 
by  the  black  colour  of  the  anterior  parts  being  less  extended, 
and  by  having  more  of  silvery  bluish  (indicated  in  our  bird) 
on  tlie  front,  extending  to  the  throat  and  eyebrows,  and  some- 
what round  the  head.  This,  without  any  hesitalion,  we  con- 
udered  as  a  more  perfect  specimen,  a  mere  variety  of  age,  and 
uld  have  had  our  figure  made  from  it ;  but  having  been  in- 
irmed  that  an  English  ornithologist  (his  name  and  that  of  the 
icies  were  not  mentioned,  or,  if  they  were,  we  have  forgot- 
ten them)  considered  it  as  a  new  Mexican  species,  we  have 
preferred,  notwithstanding  our  conviction,  strictly  copying  the 
leas  brilliant  specimen  procured  in  the  United  States  territory, 
to  the  more  beautiful  one  from  Mexico.  The  appearance  of 
Gamdu*  arronatus  of  Mr  Swainson,  in  the  Synopsis  before 
qaoted,  reminded  us  of  the  circumstance,  and  we  have  there- 
quoted  it  witli  doubt.  Our  two  birds  agree  perfectly  in 
:king8  and  dimensions.  Of  tlie  habits  of  the  Steller's  jay, 
le  or  nothing  is  known.  It  inhabits  the  western  territory  of 
United  States,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending 
ing  the  western  coasts  of  North  America,  at  least  from  Ca- 
to  Nootka  Sound ;  b  common  on  the  Oregan,  and 
id  also  in   Mexico,   on   the  table  land,  and   in   Central 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  in  ornitbolog^cal  geography,  that  of  ilie 
four  jays  now  admitted  into  the  Fauna  of  tlie  Uuited  States, 
while  t)ic  common  blue  jay,  the  only  eastern  representative  of 
the  genus,  spreads  widely  throughout  the  continent,  the  three 
others  should  be  cM^nEned  in  their  range  each  to  a  particular 
section  of  country.  Thus,  the  Canada  jay  is  the  northern,  the 
Florida  jay  is  the  southern,  and  the  present  the  western  re- 
presentative of  the  genus.  It  is  probable  that  another  species 
at  least,  our  Garrubu  uUramaTinus,  from  Mexico,  will  soon  be 
admitted  as  the  central  jay.  To  the  latter  bird,  Mr  Swain.wu. 
who  bad  probably  not  seen  my  paper  describing  it,  (published 
more  than  two  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  ef 
NatuniSetmBu,)  gina  tiw  name  of  G.aardidMj  at  le^ 
jwlgiDg  frcn  bk  abort  [AmM^  and  tlwdimeiinnis  and  lsali»r, 
they'afa  dw  ame. 


t 
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LAPLAND  LONGSPUR.— EMBERIZA  LAPPONICA. 
Plats  XIII.  Fio.  1,  Malx;  Fio.  8,  FncAur. 

Fringilk  Lapponica,  LinH,Sy$L  L  p.  817,  tp.  1.  Faun.  Svee,  sp.  2d5.  OwitLSpti. 
I  p.  900,  sp.  1.  Retz.  Favn,  Suec.  p.  242,  sp.  119.  For$t,  JPA.  TV.  kii.  p. 
404.  Fabr.  Faun.  GranL  p.  119,  sp.  8.  Lath,  Ind.  p.  440^qp.  19.  Uhen^ 
u  p.  269,  sp.  18. — FringiUa  montana,  Briss,  Om,  iii.  p.  160^  ip>  88.  Kleuu 
Av,  p.  92,  sp.  10. — FringiUa  calcarata,  PaBas,  It  p.  7I0»  ip.  SO;  t.'  £.  LL  in 
4to»  French  Tranal.  iil  pL  1.  Meyer  and  Woifi  Totek,  J^emttekl.  i.  p.  176,  ip. 
19. — Emberiza  Lapponica,  NUseon,  Om,  Suee.  L  p.  157,  sp.  76.  Mamz.  JEL  SSooL 
Ti.  p.  24. — ^Emberiu  calcarata,  Temnu  Mnu  Om,  L  p.  822.  Brtkmt  LMr,  Star. 
Vog,  L  p.  221.  BicKanUoH,  App.  to  Parrft  2d  Vcy,  p.  845.^PMwriiia 
Lapponica,  VteOL  Now,  Diet.  iTBUt,  Nat.  xxr.  p.  12.— Plectrophanct  oiksra. 
toi,  Meyer,  Tasch,  iiL  p.  176,  sp.  18. — ^PlectroplianeB  Lappaoica,  iSSefty,  in  TVoim. 
Zinn.  Soc  xv.  p.  156,  pL  1,  young. — MontifringiUa  congener,  AUrov.Om.  ii. 

p.  821,  pL  828 Le  Grand  Montain,  Buff.  Oia.  iv.  p.  184. — Le  PiaMn  deMon- 

ttgoefGerardin,  TabL  Skm.  eTOm.  i.p.  186. — Lerchen  Tlnekf  BteAtt.  Naiurg. 
Deuiteh.  iiL  p.  246,  sp.  16.  Naum.  Naehtr.  iii.  p.  25,  pL  20,  B.  female;  plate 
40,  male  in  autumn. — Greater  Brambling,  Alb.  iii.  p.  59,  pL  68. — Ijtpland  Finch, 
Penm.  Aret.  u.  sp.  269.  Lath.  Syn.  iy.  p.  268,  sp.  14.  Ubere,  iiL  p.  256,  sp. 
14.    My  Collection. 

PLECTROPHANES  LAPPONICA^-SsLmr,* 

Emberisa  (subgen.  plectrophanes)  Lapponica,  Bonap.  Synop,  App.  p.  440.    North, 

ZooL  ii.  p.  24& 

This  species,  long  since  known  to  inhabit  the  desolate 
,;Aietic  regions  of  both  continents,  is  now  for  the  first  time  intro* 
'.^"i^boed  into  the  Fauna  of  the  United  States ;  having  been  omit- 
!p4ed  both  in  our  Synopsis  and  Catalogue.     It  is  entitled  to  be 
^  ipnked  among  the  birds  of  this  country,  from  the  fact,  that  a 
fgw  stragglers  out  of  the  numerous  bands  which  descend  in 
winter  to  comparatively  warm  latitudes,  show  themselves  al- 
most every  year  in  the  higher  unsettled  parts  of  Maine,  Mi- 
chigan, and  the  north-western  territory.    Even  larger  flocks 
are  known  not  unfirequently  to  enter  the  territory  of  the 
Union;  where,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  they 

*  See  vol.  I,  {i.  325. 
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jt  „i„erved  to  alight  on  trees,  as  well  as  on  tlie  j^round,  not- 

ithstandi    '  tLeir  long  and  straight  bind  nail.    We  think  it 

ly   "     rable  that  Bome  indiWduaU,   especially  in   their 

rti.  in  cold  ninters  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 

■.ea ;  as  they  are  well  known  in  Europe  to  n-ander 

Jie  more  temperate  climates  of  Germany,  France. 

id  especially  Switzerland ;  in  all  which  countries, 
,tii       e  old  birds  are  never  seen.     It  is  not  extraordi- 

Bw  cli/iiilil  KBu^or  liaire.  heen  observed  in  the  Atlan- 
fi   :nd  in  maritime  countries. 

!  -  in  perfect  plumage  has  before 

nowf  we  iMibevi        •eo  i ;  and  no  representation  at  all  is 

to  be  met  with  la  the  i  erenerally  accessible  books,  or  col- 
lections of  plates.  Mr  lately  published  a  figure  of 
the  young  in  the  Linnc  .,  ictums,  and  it  will  also,  we 
presume,  appear  in  his  spli  1  work,  which  yields  to  none 
but  Naumann's,  Wolf's,  ana  v  son's,  in  point  of  accuracy 
and  character.  That  recorded  by  him  appears  to  be  the  first 
instance  of  an  individual  having  been  found  in  Britain.  TTie 
species  is  comtnim  in  the  hillydistricts  of  eastern  Europe,  hut 
is  chiefly  confined  within  tiie  Polar  circle,  though  found  abim- 
dantly  in  all  the  northern  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  particularly  Siberia  and  Lapland.  It  is  sometimes  known 
to  descend  in  autumn  and  winter,  and,  thongh  very  rarely, 
in  spring,  either  singly  and  astray,  or  in  immense  donds,  into 
the  north  and  middle  of  Germany.  Great  numbers  were  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort  on  die  Main,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  1821.  In  France,  they  are  restricted  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  mountains,  where  they  are  very 
rare ;  so  much  so,  that  in  those  of  the  Vo^^  Gerardin  only 
met  with  a  single  specimen  after  six  years*  researches,  though 
more  frequent  in  the  mountains  of  Dauphine.  They  are  cob- 
mon  during  summer  in  Arctic  America;  and  are  found  at 
Hudson's  Bay  in  winter,  not  appearing  before  November: 
near  the  Severn  river  they  haunt  the  cedar  trees,  upon  whose 
berries  they  feed  ezclasively.   These  birds  live  in  large  flocks. 
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and  are  of  so  social  a  disposition,  that  when  separated  from 
their  own  species,  or  wheu  in  small  parties,  they  always  join 
company  with  the  common  lark  of  Europe ;  or  in  America, 
with  some  of  tlie  different  snow  birds.  They  fee(i  chiefly  on 
seeds,  especially  of  the  dwarf  willows  growing  in  frozen  and 
mountainous  countries,  but  occasionally  also  on  leaves,  g^ass, 
and  insects.  They  breed  on  small  hillocks,  iii  open  marshy 
fields ;  the  nest  is  loosely  constructed  with  moss  and  grasses, 
lined  with  a  {ew  feathers.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  oblong 
eggs,  yellowish  rusty,  somewhat  clouded  with  brown.  The 
Lapland  longspur,  like  the  larks,  never  sings  but  suspended 
aloft  in  the  air,  at  which  time  it  utters  a  few  agreeable  and 
melodious  notes. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  synonyms  at  the  head  of  this  arljcle, 
this  bird  has  been  condemned  by  nomenclators  to  fluctuate 
between  different  genera.  But  between  Fringilla  and  Emi/eriza 
it  is  not  difficult  to  decide,  as  it  possesses  all  the  characters  of 
the  latter  in  an  eminent  degree,  even  more  so  than  its  near 
relative  the  snow  bunting,  which  luis  never  been  misplaced. 
It  has  even  the  palatine  knob  of  EvAer'tza,  and  much  more 
distinctly  marked  than  in  the  snow  bunting  (Emheriza  ntvalU.) 
It  has  been  erroneously  placed  in  Frinr/illa,  merely  on  account 
of  its  bill  being  somewhat  wider  and  more  conic. 

Meyer  has  lately  proposed,  for  the  two  just  mentioned  nearly 
allied  species,  a  new  genus  under  the  name  Pkctrophanei,  (cor- 
responding to  the  English  name  we  have  used.)  Tliis  we  have 
adopted  as  a  subgenus,  and  are  almost  inclined  to  admit  as  an 
independent  genus,  being  well  characterised  both  by  form  and 
habits.  The  two  species  of  Piectrophtmes,  to  which  wc  apply 
the  name  of  longspur,  together  with  the  buntings,  arc  well 
distinguished  from  the  finches  by  their  upper  mandible,  con- 
tracted and  narrower  than  the  lower,  their  palatine  tubercle, 
&c.  From  the  typical  Emticriza  they  differ  remarkably  by  the 
length  and  straightness  of  their  hind  nail,  and  the  form  of  their 
wings,  which,  owing  to  the  first  and  second  primaries  being 
I  longest,  are  acute.      In  the  true  buntings,  the  flrst  quill  is 
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shorter  thaii  the  second  and  tliird,  whicli  are  longest.  This 
species,  in  all  its  changeable  dresses,  may  at  once  be  known 
by  its  straig'ht  and  very  long  hind  nail,  which  is  twice  as  long 
as  the  toe.  The  bill  is  also  stron^r  and  longer  than  in  tlie 
other  species. 

The  longspurs  are  strictly  Arctic  birds,  only  deecending  in 
the  most  severe  and  snowy  winters  to  less  rigorous  climstM, 
and  never  to  the  temperate  zone,  except  on  the  mountaim. 
Hence  they  may,  with  tlip  oTpatest  propriety,  be  called  snow 
birds.     They  frequent  countries,  plains,  and  desert  re- 

gions, never  inhabit  v..:s.     They  run  swiftly,  ad^'ancing 

by  successive  steps  i  le  larks,  (which  they  resemble  in 

habits,  as  well  as  in  tke  lorm  of  their  bind  nail,)  and  not  bjr 
hopping,  like  the  buntings.  The  conformation  of  their  wings 
also  gives  them  superior  powers  of  flight  to  their  allied  genera, 
the  buntings  and  finches.  Their  moult  appears  to  be  double, 
and,  notwithstanding  Temminck's  and  my  own  statement  (o 
the  contrary,  they  differ  much  in  their  summer  and  winter 
plumage.  Owing  to  this,  the  species  have  been  thoughtlessly 
multiplied  ;  therf.-  are,  in  reality,  but  two,  tlie  present,  and 
snow  bunting  of  Wilson. 

The  male  Lapland  longspur,  in  full  breeding  dress,  is  neulj 
seven  inches  long,  and  twelve  and  a  quarter  in  extent;  the 
bill  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  yellow,  blackish  at  the  point; 
the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the  feet  dusky ;  the  head  ia  thickly 
furnished  with  feathers ;  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  throat,  and 
the  breast,  are  glossy  black ;  the  hind-head  is  of  a  fine  reddish 
rusty ;  a  white  line  arises  trom  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  eye, 
behind  which  it  becomes  wider,  descending  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  somewhat  round  the  breast;  the  belly  and  veot  are 
white ;  the  flanks  posteriorly  with  long  blackish  streaks ;  the 
back  and  scapulars  are  brownish  black,  the  feathers  being 
skirted  with  rusty ;  the  smaller  wing-coverts  are  blackish, 
margined  with  white ;  the  greater  coverts  margined  with  rufous, 
and  white  at  tip,  forming  two  white  bands  across  the  wings; 
the  primaries  are  blackish,   edged  with  white ;  secondaries 
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emarginated  at  tip,  dusky,  edged  with  rusty ;  the  wings,  when 
closed,  reach  to  three-fourths  the  tail ;  the  tail  is  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  rather  forked,  and  of  a  blackish  colour ;  the 
outer  feather  on  each  side  with  a  white  cuneiform  spot ;  and 
the  outer  web  almost  entirely  white ;  the  second  with  a  white 
cuneiform  spot  only.     The  hind  nail  is  almost  an  inch  long. 

The  adult  female  id  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male.  In 
spring,  she  has  the  top  of  the  head,  the  shoulders,  back,  and 
wing-coverts,  brownish  black,  the  feathers  being  edged  with 
rusty ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  blackish,  intermixed  with  rusty ; 
over  the  eyebrows  a  whitish  line,  as  in  the  male,  tinged  with 
rusty;  the  nucha  and  nrnip  are  brownish  rusty,  with  small 
black  spots ;  the  throat  is  white,  encircled  with  brown ;  re- 
maining inferior  parts,  white ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  other 


The  male  in  autumn  and  winter  has  the  bill  brownish 
yellow ;  irides  and  feet,  brownish.  Head,  black,  varied  with 
small  spots  of  rusty ;  auriculars,  partly  encircled  with  black 
ieathers;  throat,  yellowish  white,  finely  streaked  with  deep 
black.  Foreneck  and  breast,  black,  mixed  with  greyish  white ; 
the  line  passing  through  the  eye  down  the  breast,  yellowish 
white,  becoming  darker  on  the  breast ;  lower  surface  from  the 
breast,  white,  spotted  on  the  flanks.  Wings,  deep  blackish 
chestnut,  crossed  by  two  white  lines ;  primaries  on  the  inside 
at  tip,  margined  with  white.  Tail,  forked,  brownish  black,  all 
the  feathers  marked  with  rusty,  the  two  outer  with  a  white 
cuneiform  spot  at  dp. 

The  dress  of  the  female  in  autumn  and  winter  is  as  follows : 
Head,  and  neck  above,  shoulders,  and  back,  greyish  rusty,  with 
blackish  spots,  the  rusty  predominating  on  the  neck  and  rump ; 
the  superciliar  line,  whitish  rusty,  uniting  with  a  white  streak 
firom  the  angle  of  the  bill ;  throat,  white  each  side,  with  a 
brownish  line ;  upper  part  of  the  breast,  greyish,  spotted  with 
black;  inferior  parts,  white;  the  flanks  with  longitudinal 
blackish  marks. 

VOL.  III.  2  D 
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The  young  of  both  sexoa,  during  the  first  year,  are  of  a 
yellowish  brown  above,  tinged  with  greyish,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  blaclush,  the  sliafts  of  the  featbers  being  of  that 
colour ;  the  cheeiis  iuid  auriculars  are  brownish,  the  lattet 
mixed  with  black  i  a  small  blackish  spot,  that  spreads  as  the 
bird  advances  in  age,  is  already  visible  near  the  opening  of  the 
ear§ ;  above  tbe  eye  ia  a  broad  streak  of  pale  brownish ;  the 
throat  is  yellowish  white,  slightly  streaked  with  bron'n,  and 
with  a  blackish  line  on  eaeh  side  coming  from  the  comer  of 
the  lower  mandible  ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  and  breast 
is  of  a  dingy,  reddish  white,  more  intense,  and  tliiekly  spotted 
with  blackish  brown  on  the  breast  and  flanks ;  the  belly  and 
vent  are  almost  pure  whitish.  The  wing-coverts  and  second- 
aries are  blackish  brown,  margined  with  dark  rusty,  and  tipped 
with  white ;  the  primaries  are  dusky  brown,  paler  at  the  edge. 
The  tail-feathers  are  dusky,  and  also  margined  witli  deep  rusty ; 
the  outer  bearing  a  reddish  white  conic  spot,  which  is  merely 
longitudinal,  and  narrow  on  the  next.  The  bill  ia  entirely  of 
a  dirty  yellowish  brown  ;  the  feet  are  dusky  brown;  the  hind 
nail,  though  still  longer  than  its  toe,  is  much  shorter,  and  not 
quite  90  straight  The  figures  represent  an  old  male,  and  ■ 
young  female. 
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FLORIDA  JAY GARRULUS  FLORIDANUS. 

Plaik  XIV.  Fio.  1. 

Gtmilui  cyaneus,  VieilL  Nouv.  Diet.  cTHiit,  NaL  xii.  {>.  476. — Gimilns  eoeru- 
leieens,  Vieill.  Nouv.  DieL  d'HUt,  Nat.  xii.  pb  480. — Gamilw  c«nileteens, 
Ord,  in  Jour.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc,  PhUa.  u  p.  846^— Coitus  FloridaaiUy  Nob,  Spu  Am. 
Birdi,  sp.  64,  in  Ann,  Lye.  N.  Y.  Id.  Cat,  BirdM  U.  S.  sp.  64,  in  Contr. 
Mad.  Lye.  PhiL — Gorvua  Floridanus,  Pica  glandaria  minor,  the  little  Jay  of  Flo- 
rida, Bart.  Tr.  p.  290. — Picaglandaria  coemlea  noncristata,  Bart,  Trav,  p.  172. 
•— Le  Geay  azurin,  and  Le  Geay  gris-bleu,  VieiU.  Nouv.  Diet.  L  c.  PhUaddphia 
Mmeum,  No.  1878,  male ;   1379,  female.     My  CoOeetion. 

-'  . .  GARB UL  US  FLORIDASUS.—BovkrkKn. 

\^  A^SiNGLE  glance  at  the  plate  on  which  this  fine  bird  is  re- 
[^'^imentecl,  and  at  that  of  the  preceding,  or  Steller's  jay,  will 
nfioe^  better  than  the  longest  description,  to  show  the  error 
mitted  by  Latham,  in  quoting,  in  his  recent  work,  (General 
ofBirdsy)  the  name  of  this  species  among  the  synonyms 

tluit  dedicated  to  Steller.  In  fact,  the  large  crest  of  that 
^^^,jdie%  (of  which  the  present  is  altogether  destitute,)  and  its 
IlKk  head ;  the  light  brown  back,  and  bluish  collar  of  this — 
hot  it  is  needless  to  carry  the  comparison  between  them  any 
fiffther ;  they  are  too  dissimilar  to  suffer  it,  and  we  shall  re- 
tenre  pointiiig  out  differences,  until  required,  by  closely  related 
qpecies,  of  which  more  striking  examples  will  not  long  be 
wanting* 

Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  perhaps  unavoidable  in  a  compila- 
tion of  such  extent  as  the  work  we  have  mentioned,  and  if  they 
proceeded  from  a  laudable  desire  of  excluding  nominal  species, 
evinced  throughout,  we  should  refrain  from  censure ;  but  when, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  the  same  work  such  repeated  in- 
stances of  an  inconsiderate  multiplication  of  species,  they  can- 
not be  too  severely  condemned. 

Vieillot,  in  the  case  of  this  bird,  has  fallen  into  the  contrary, 
and  much  more  common  error,  of  making  two  species  out  of 
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it :  one  from  personal  obserration,  and  the  other  by  compila- 
tion. This  mistake  has  already  been  corrected  by  Mr  Ord, 
in  a  valuable  paper  which  he  drew  wp  on  his  return  from 
Florida,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  studying  thia  spe- 
cies in  its  native  haunts. 

"  When  we  first  entered  East  Florida,"  aays  Mr  Ord, 
"  wWch  was  in  the  beginning  of  February,  we  saw  none  of 
these  birds ;  and  the  first  that  we  noticed  were  in  the  ndnJtjr 
of  St  Augustine,  on  the  I3th  of  the  above-mentioned  month. 
We  afterwards  observed  them  daily  in  the  thickets  near  the 
mouth  of  the  8t  Juan.  Hence  we  conjectured  that  the  speries 
is  partially  migratory.  Their  voice  is  not  so  agreeable  as  thai 
of  the  Garniius  cristabts,  or  crested  blue  jay  of  the  United 
,  Stales ;  tliey  are  quarrelsome,  actjve,  and  noisy,  and  construct 
their  nests  in  thickets.  Their  e^s  I  have  not  seen."  "  TTie 
blue  jay,  which  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament  to  the  groves 
and  forests  of  the  United  States,  b  also  common  in  Florida. 
This  beautiful  and  sprightly  bird  we  observed  daily,  in  com- 
pany with  the  mocking-bird  and  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  around 
the  rude  habitations  of  the  disheartened  inhabitants,  as  if  will- 
ing to  console  tltem  amid  those  privations  which  the  frequent 
Indian  wars,  and  the  various  revolutions  which  their  province 
has  experienced,  have  compelled  them  to  bear."  The  Florida 
jay,  however,  is  a  resident  in  that  country,  or  only  removes 
from  section  to  section.  It  is  not  confined  to  Florida,  where 
it  was  first  noticed  by  Bartram,  being  found  also  in  Louisiana, 
and  in  tlie  west  extends  northward  to  Kentucky ;  but  along 
the  Atlantic,  not  so  far.  In  East  Florida  it  is  more  abundant, 
being  found  at  all  seasons  in  low  thick  covers,  clumps,  or 
bushes.  They  are  most  easily  discovered  in  the  morning 
about  sunrise,  on  the  tops  of  young  live  oaks,  in  the  close 
thickets  of  which  they  are  found  in  numbers.  Their  notes  are 
greatly  varied,  and  in  sound  have  much  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  thrush  and  the  blue  jay,  partaking  a  little  of  both.  Later 
in  the  day  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  them,  as  they  are  more 
mlent,  and  not  so  much  on  die  tree  tops  as  among  the  bnsheS, 
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which  are  too  thickly  interwoven  with  briers  and  saw-palmet- 
tos, to  be  traversed ;  and  unless  the  birds  are  killed  on  the  spot, 
which  they  seldom  are  when  struck  with  fine  shot,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  come  at  them  in  such  situations.  This  species, 
like  its  relatives,  is  omnivorous,  but  being  inferior  in  strength, 
does  not  attack  large  animals.  The  stomacKs  of  our  specimens 
contained  small  fragments  of  shells,  sand,  and  half-digested 
seeds. 

The  blue  jays,  though  also  found  in  the  same  localities,  are 
not  so  numerous ;  they  keep  more  in  the  woods,  and  their  note 
IS  louder. 

The  Florida  jay  is  eleven  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  nearly 
fourteen  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
hardly  notched,  and  of  a  black  colour,  lighter  at  tip ;  the  in- 
cumbent setaceous  feathers  of  the  base  are  greyish  blue,  mixed 
with  a  few  blackish  bristles  ;  the  irides  are  hazel  brown ;  the 
head  and  neck  above,  and  on  the  sides,  together  with  the 
wings  and  tail,  are  bright  azure ;  the  front,  and  a  line  over 
the  eye,  bluish  white ;  the  lores  and  cheeks  of  a  duller  blue, 
somewhat  mixed  with  black;  the  back  is  yellowish  brown, 
somewhat  mixed  with  blue  on  the  rump,  the  upper  tail-coverts 
being  bright  azure ;  the  inner  vanes  and  tips  of  the  quills  are 
dusky,  their  shafts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tail-feathers,  being 
black.  All  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  dirty  pale  yellowish  grey, 
more  intense  on  the  belly,  and  paler  on  the  throat,  which  is 
fidntly  streaked  with  cinereous,  owing  to  the  base  of  the  plu- 
mage appearing  from  underneath,  its  feathers  having  blackish, 
bristly  shafts,  some  of  them  without  webs.  From  the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  the  blue  colour  passes  down  along  the 
breast,  and  forms  a  somewhat  obscure  collar ;  the  under  wing 
and  under  tail-coverts  are  strongly  tinged  with  blue,  which 
colour  is  also  slightly  apparent  on  the  femorals ;  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  dark  silvery  grey ;  the  base  of 
the  plumage  is  plumbeous  ash,  blackish  on  the  head ;  the  wings 
are  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  reach,  when  closed,  hardly 
beyond  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  which  is  five  and  a  half  inches 
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luDg,  extending  beyond  the  wmgs  three  and  a  half;  the  spu- 
rious feather  is  extremely  short;  the  first  primary,  (often  mis- 
taken for  the  second,)  is  as  short  as  the  secoDdaries;  the  fire 
succeeding  are  subequal,  the  third  and  fourth  being  rather  tlie 
h>ngest.  The  tail  is  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  the  outer  fca- 
tlier  being  half  an  inch  shorter  than  tlie  next,  and  one  inch  and 
a  halt'  shorter  than  the  middle  one.  The  tarsus  is  an  inch  nail 
a  quarter  long,  and  black,  as  well  as  tlie  toes  and  nails. 

The  female  is  perfectly  similar  to  Hie  male,  being  but  a 
trifle  less  in  size,  and  quite  as  brilliant  in  plumage. 

Two  years  since  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  describe,  and  apply  tlie 
name  of  ultramarine  jay,  (Gamthts  uUra-marinus,)  to  a  speaes 
found  in  Mexico,  closely  resembling  tlits,  and  to  which  Mr 
Swainson,  in  his  Synoptis  ofMe^ani  Birds,  has  lately  given 
the  name  of  Garrulm  sordidus,  his  specimen  being  probably  a 
young  one.  The  principal  distinctive  characters  may  be  found 
in  its  larger  dimensions,  but  especially  in  the  shape  of  its  tail, 
which  is  perfectly  even,  and  not  in  the  least  cuneiform,  a*  it 
generally  is  in  the  jays.  The  back,  though  it  is  also  somewhat 
intermixed  with  dusky,  is  much  more  blue  than  in  our  species, 
and  indeed  the  whole  azure  colour  b  somewhat  more  brilliant 
and  silky ;  the  bluish  collar  is  wandng,  and  the  under  wing, 
but  especially  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  much  less  tinged  with 
blue.     The  wings,  moreover,  itre  proportionally  larger. 
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NORTHERN  THREE-TOED  WOODPECKER.— PICUS 
TRIDACTYLU&— Plat*  XIV.  Fio.  2. 

Picufl  tridactylus,  Linn.  Sytt  L  p.  177,  sp.  21.  OmeL  SytL  L  p.  4d9»  fp.  21. 
Fawu  Sutc  sp.  lOa  Ad,  Hdm,  1740,  p.  222.  PhiL  Tran*.  bdi.  p.  388. 
iSoqp.  Ann,  L  sp.  56.  Gtq/r^,  HeUe,  p.  165.  Borowsk,  Nat,  iL  p.  Id8|  sp.  8. 
Lath.  Ind.  p.  243,  sp.  56.  Meyer  and  Wolf,  TaacJu  DeuUch.  Vog.  i.  p.  125, 
sp.  8.  Temm.  Man.  Om.  i.  p.  401,  young.  Brehm.  Lehr.  Eur.  Vog,  i.  p. 
142.  Ranz.  JElem,  Om.  ii.  p.  184,  sp.  9,  tab.  7,  fig.  4.^Piciis  hirsntus,  VieiU. 
Ois.  Am.  SepL  ii.  p.  68,  pL  124,  adult  male.^PiooidM,  Lacepmie. — Dendroco* 
pos  tridactylus,  J£bcA,  Baieriiche  ZooL — Tridactylia  hirsata,  Stqthemtf  m  Shaw*9 
JZooL  ix.  p.  219. — Picus  tridactylus  anomalns,  Mut.  Petr.  368. — Picchio  a  tre- 
dita.  Star,  degli  Uce.  ii.  pL  180. — Pic  tridactyle,  ou  Picoide,  Tentm,  L  e.— Drei- 
lehiger  Specht,  Beehst.  Nat.  DeutschL  ii.  p.  1044.  Naum.  Vog.  Nacktr.  pL 
41,fig.  81.  Meyer  and  Wolf,  Ois.  d'AUem.  Cah.  26,  pi.  4,  mak;  pL  6,  fi»- 
male. ^Northern  Three-toed  Woodpecker,  Edwards,  pL  114,  male.  Three*toed 
Woodpecker,  Penn.  ArcL  ZooL  sp.  168.  Lath.  Sgn.  ii.  p.  600,  sp.  51,  Id* 
SuppL  p.  112. — PhUaddphia  Museum^  male. — My  Collection,  male,  female,  and 
young. 

APTEBNUS  JRCTICUS,SviKi«aoiL 
Picus  (apternus)  Arcticus,  Sw.  Nortlu  ZooL  ii.  p.  313. 

This  species  is  one  of  those  which,  from  their  habitation 
being  in  the  extreme  north,  have  a  wide  range  round  the  globe. 
It  is  in  fact  met  with  throughout  northern  Asia  and  Europe, 
from  Kamtschatka  to  the  most  eastern  coasts  of  the  old  con- 
tinent; and  in  America,  is  very  common  at  Hudson's  Bay, 
Severn  River,  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior,  and  through- 
out the  north-west,  in  hilly  and  wooded  tracts.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  only  a  rare  and  occasional  winter  visitant,  never 
having  been  received  by  us,  except  from  the  northern  ter- 
ritory of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  species,  contrary  to  what 
is  observed  of  most  other  Arctic  birds,  does  not  appear  to  ex- 
tend so  far  south,  comparatively,  as  in  Europe,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  on  this  continent  it  may  also  inhabit  some  un- 
explored mountainous  districts,  resembling  the  wild  regions 
where  only  it  is  found  in  Europe.     In  both  continents,  the 
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species  affects  deep  forests  ainon^  mountains,  tbe  hilly  coun-'  I 
tries  of  northeni  Asia  and  Europe,  and  tlie  very  lofty  chains  « 
central  Europe,  whose  elevation  eompensatea  for  their  nioK'] 
southern  latitude.  It  ts  e.iceedingly  common  in  Siberia,  ji 
abundant  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Dalecarlia,  among  tlw 
gorges  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  especially  in  forests  of 
pines.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  the 
forests  near  Interlaken,  though  very  rare  in  Germany,  and  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  Eu'""".  Tt  is  Weil  known  to  breed 
even  in  Switzerland,  and  neposits,  in  holes  formed  in  pine 
trees,  four  or  live  e^^;s,  of  a  brilliant  whiteness  ;  its  voice  and 
habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  spotted  wood- 
peckers. Its  food  consists  of  insects  and  their  larvse,  and  eggs, 
and  sometimes  seeds  and  berries.  It  is  easily  decoyed  by  itoi- 
tating  its  voice. 

This  species  is  eminently  distinguished  among  the  Xortli 
American  and  European  woodpeckers,  by  having  only  tliree 
toes,  the  inner  hind  toe  being  wanting,  besides  which  it  has 
other  striking  peculiarities,  its  bill  being  remarkably  broad, 
and  flattened,  and  its  tarsi  covered  with  feathers  half  their 
length :  the  tongue  is,  moreover,  not  cylindrical,  but  flat  and 
serrated  at  tbe  point,  which  conformation  we  have,  however, 
observed  in  tlie  three  European  spotted  woodpeckers,  and  in 
the  American  Picusvarius,  villosus,  jnibeseens,  and  quendus.  In 
all  these  species  the  tongue  is  flat,  with  the  margins  projecting 
each  side,  and  serrated  backwards,  plain  above,  conves  be- 
neath, and  acute  at  the  tip.* 

*  Mr  SwBiiison  haa  tboughl  Ihc  thrpc-toed  wDOd peckers  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  form  a  auiigcuus  ;  aod  I  rather  Ihitik  Ibnl  be  will  be  rl^fai  in  hia  ricm. 
Thtu  birds  vgn  iitcludvd  by  KiKh  in  hia  genus  Daidroai}iiit,  uf  which  thejr 
posMis  the  geuei-ul  fuim  and  colour,  but  differ  chiefly  in  the  structure  of  the  foot. 
I  believe  mure  sprcita  will  be  discovered  in  the  south  parts  uf  America,  and  Ur 

that  there  ure  two  coiifuundnl  under  the  northern  thr«-i(H'd  woodpeelier.  The 
present  bird  he  deiiominalea  Apitraus  arctKua,  and  retainx  Iridaclylus  fur  the 
Ihree-totd  TVDoil|iech(:r  uf  rcnnHiii  urid  Edwards,  Ihe  Pkat  liiilactyha  of  Punter. 
Thecbtef  liifferenci'S  »rr  in  lii.'  Kieuter  nizeuf  ihv  former,  tbe  difference  at  mut- 
ing, and  Ihe  rclutire  |iii>jiurliun  of  (he  n-ln^'!!.      1'lie  Norlhvm  Eipedilion  tit^ 
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Linni^,  Brissoti,  and  other  anterior  writers,  confounded  this 
uortliem  bird  with  a  tropical  species,  tlie  southern  three-toed 
woodpecker,  Piais  uwiulatiia  of  Vicillot,  which  inhabits  Gui- 
anti,  and,  though  very  rarely,  Central  America,  but  never  so 
far  nurth  as  the  United  States.  It  is  the  southern  species  of 
which  Orisson  has  ^veu  us  the  description,  while  Liiine  de- 
Bcribed  the  present.  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  lie  had 
f^  other  in  view  wlieu  he  observes,  that  in  European  speei- 
l^ns  the  crown  w-as  yellow,  and  in  the  American  red,  though, 
m  he  states,  from  Hudson's  Bay.  Tiie  Litter  mistake  was  cor- 
rected by  Latham,  who,  however,  continued  to  consider  the 
southern  as  no  more  than  a  variety,  in  which  he  was  mistaken, 
they  are  widely  distinct ;  but  as  he  had  no  opportunity 
seeing  specimens,  be  is  not  to  be  censured,  espcciidJy  as  he 
teted  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  subject.  The  merit 
of  firmly  establishing  the  two  species  is,  we  believe,  due  to 
Vieillot.  Besides  several  other  traits,  the  northern  bird  is 
always  to  be  distinguished  in  every  state  of  plumage  from  its 
MMithern  analogue,  by  that  curious  character  whence  Vieillot 
took  his  highly  characteristic  name,  {Ptcus  hinmlut,  Pin  d 
pied*  rt'/«»),  the  feathered  larsi,  a  peculiarity  which  this  alone 
possesses  to  the  same  extent.  The  plumage  is  an  uniform 
black  alMtve  in  the  adult,  with  the  top  of  the  head  yellow  in 
the  male,  while  tlie  southern,  whose  tarsi  are  naked,  is  blaek 
■mduhited  with  white,  the  male  having  the  sinciput  red.  It  b 
wortliy  of  remark,  that  the  tliree-toed  group  found  in  arc^c 
and  in  tropical  America,  should  have  no  representative  in  the 
intennediute  countries. 

Although  these  are  the  only  thrcei-loed  woodpeckers  noted 
such  in  die  books,  several  others  are  known  to  exist,  some 
which,  long  since  discovered,  have  through  inadvertence, 
n-aut  of  proper  discrimination,  been  pbccd  among  the  four- 
species.     The  three-toed  woodpeckers  have  been  formed 

d  Ifie  dnt  ouly  on  ibo  Fiwteni  Jisliiiii'o  nl  tbn  Ilwky  MounUim.  whtr* 
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into  a  separate  genus,  a  distinction  to  which  they  might  iitdecd 
be  considered  entitled,  if  they  all  possessed  the  otiier  ehaiac- 
tere  of  the  present ;  but,  besides  that  thb  character  appeare  to 
be  insulated,  and  of  secondary  importance,  (since  all  forms  of 
the  bill  known  among  the  foar-toed  species  are  met  with 
among  the  three-toed,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  make  as 
many  groups  as  there  are  forms,  instead  of  a  single  one,)  thi^ 
naturalist  is  perple:(ed  by  the  anomalous  species  that  inhabit 
India,  of  which  one  has  a  btump  destitute  of  nail,  aiir! 

another  merely  a  very  small  nail  without  the  toe,  and,  as  K 
nature  took  delight  in  such  slow  and  gradual  transitions,  two 
others,  furnished  with  both  toe  and  nail,  have  the  toe  exceed- 
ingly short,  and  the  nail  extremely  siaall !  This  serves  to  de- 
monstrate that  Pirns,  like  other  natural  groups,  admits  of  sub- 
division. These,  however,  ought  not  to  be  separations  ;  dui) 
the  genus  has  been  left  comparatively  untouched  by  the  great 
innovators  of  our  day,  who  have  only  established  three  geuera 
fi'om  it.  The  first  of  these,  Colaples,  of  which  P.  aitratiia  of 
North  America  may  be  considered  the  type,  comprises  the 
species  that  have  four  toes,  and  slightly  curved  bills,  forminf 
the  passage  to  Cvculus;  another,  for  which  the  oame  of  Piaa 
is  retained,  includes  the  four-toed  species  with  straight  bilk, 
and  the  third  for  the  three-toed  species  indiscriminately.  Tie 
only  foreign  three-toed  species  in  our  collection,  the  beaulifiil 
Picus  Bengaiensia  of  authors,  {Picua  tiffa  of  Horslield,)  widely 
spread  through  tropical  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and, 
though  long  since  known,  always  ranked  as  four-toed,  has  the 
bill  precisely  similar  to  the  four-toed  species,  being  even  re- 
markably  compressed,  and  very  sharp  on  the  ridge. 

The  male  northern  three-toed  woodpecker  is  ten  inches 
long,  and  sixteen  in  extent ;  the  bill  measures  one  inch  and 
a  quarter,  is  of  a  blackish  lead  colour,  bluish  white  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  it  is  very  broad  at  base,  cuno- 
form  and  obtuse  at  tip,  and  much  depressed  throughout,  the 
ridge  being  very  much  flattened :  both  mandibles  are  per- 
fectly straight  i  the  upper  pentagODal,  the  lower  obtusely  t»- 
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goual ;  the  tongue  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  other  Bpe- 
dea  of  the  genus ;  the  bristly  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill 
are  very  thick  and  long;,  a  provision  which  nature  has  made 
for  most  arctic  birds ;  in  tliis  they  measure  half  on  inch,  and  are 
blackish,  white  at  base,  somewhat  mixed  with  reddish  white ; 
the  iiides  are  bluisli  black ;  the  whole  head  and  neck  above 
and  on  the  sides,  back,  rump,  scapulars,  smaller  wing  and  tail- 
coverts,  constituting  t)ie  whole  upper  surface  of  the  bird,  of  ud 
uniform,  deep,  glossy  black,  changing  somewhat  to  green  and 
purple,  according  to  the  incidence  of  light ;  the  feathers  of  the 
It  are  tipped  with  white,  producing  elegant  dots  of  that 
ur  (which  perhaps  disappear  with  age) ;  the  crown  of  the 
bead  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  oblong  spot  one  inch  in 
length,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  bright  silky  goldea 
yellow,  faintly  tinged  with  orange,  and  the  feathers  in  this 
place  very  fine,  and  somewhat  rigid ;  they  are  black  at  their 
base,  and  marked  with  white  at  the  limits  of  the  two  colours ; 
the  base  of  the  plumage  elsewhere  is  uniformly  plumbeous 
ash  :  each  side,  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  arises  a  broad 
Lvhite  line,  forming  a  white  space  before  the  eye,  prolonged 
^.•n  the  neck ;  beneath  this  there  is  a  black  one,  which,  passing 
from  die  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  joins  the  mass  of  black 
of  the  body ;  a  tuft  of  setaceous  whit«  feathers  advances  far 
upon  the  bill  beneath ;  the  throat,  breast,  middle  of  the  belly, 
and  tips  of  the  under  lail-coverts,  are  pure  white ;  the  sides 
oi  the  breast,  flanks  broadly,  and  base  of  the  tail-coverts, 
and  even  of  some  of  the  belly  feathers,  are  thickly  waved 
witli  lines  of  black  and  white,  as  well  as  the  femoral  and  short 
tarsal  feathers  :  in  very  old  birds,  as  the  one  represented  in 
the  plate,  these  parEs  are  considerably  less  undulated,  being 
of  a  much  purer  white  ;  the  wings  are  five  inches  long,  reach- 
ing two-thirds  the  length  of  the  tail ;  the  spurious  feather  i£ 
exceedingly  short,  the  first  primary  hardly  longer  thaji  the 
seventh ;  and  the  tour  following  sube<]ual  and  longest ;  the 
smaller  wing-coverts,  as  mentioned,  gloss]'  bluck  ;  idl  the  other 
upper  coverts,  us  well  as   ihc  quills,  are  of  a  dull  black,  the 
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primaries  being  somewhat  duller ;  these  Me  regularly  msukeil 
on  both  we\»  with  square  white  spots,  lar^r  on  tLe  inner 
webs,  and  as  they  approach  the  base ;  the  secondaries  arc 
merely  spotted  on  the  inner  vane,  the  spots  taking  the  ap- 
pearance  of  bands  ;  the  tips  of  all  the  quills  are  unspotted,  lie 
lower  wiiig-coverts  are  waved  with  black  and  white,  similar  to 
the  Hanks ;  the  tail  is  four  inches  long,  of  tbe  shape  usual  ia 
the  wood[>cckers,  and  composed  of  twelve  feathers,  of  whifh 
the  four  middle,  longest,  ""''  '"■"■  robust  and  acute,  are  plaJu 
deep  black,  tlie  next  on  eocn  side  is  also  very  acute,  and  black 
at  base,  eream  white  at  the  point,  obliquely  and  irregular- 
ly tipped  with  blaek ;  the  two  next  to  tliese  are  cream  white 
to  tbe  tip,  banded  witli  black  on  the  inner  vane  at  base,  the 
more  exterior  being  much  purer  white  and  somewhat  rounded ; 
the  exterior  of  all  is  very  short  and  roundeil,  and  banded 
throughout  with  black  and  pure  white ;  the  tarsus  is  sevea- 
eightlis  of  an  inch  long,  feathered  in  front  for  nearly  half  ib 
lengtli,  and,  with  the  toes  and  nails,  dark  plumbeous ;  the  naila 
are  much  curved  and  acute,  the  hind  one  being  the  largest. 

The  above  is  a  minute  description  of  our  finest  male  sped- 
men,  with  which  all  those  we  have  examined  coincide  more  or 
less.  By  comparing,  however,  this  description  with  the  de- 
tailed ones  found  in  some  works,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
species  is  subject  to  variations  in  size  and  plumage,  which, 
according  to  the  erroneous  impression  given  by  authors,  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  difference  of  sex,  age, 
or  locality :  thus  in  some  specimens  the  cervix  is  described 
white,  or  partly  whitish,  instead  of  being  wholly  black ;  the 
back  is  also  said  to  be  waved  with  white ;  which  is  indeed  the 
case,  and  with  the  cervix  also,  but  only  in  young  birds.  There 
is  a  circumstance,  however,  that  could  not  bo  explained  by 
supposing  a  difference  of  age,  for  while  some  specimens  are 
seen  with  no  appearance  of  white  or  yellow  on  the  crown,  but 
having  tliat  part,  as  well  as  the  body,  rich  shining  black,  others 
with  a  good  deal  of  lemon  yellow  on  that  part,  are  of  a  duller 
black,  much  varied  with  white.     As  in  other  doubtful  and  in- 
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tricate  cases,  these  obscurities  are  dissipated  by  a  close  inspec- 
tion and  unprejudiced  observation  of  nature,  and  we  feel  much 
gratification  in  being  enabled  to  unveil  to  ornithologists  the 
mystery  of  these  diversities  of  plumage  in  this  species,  by 
merely  pointing  out  the  sexual  differences,  as  well  as  those 
originating  in  the  gradual  change  from  youth  to  maturity  in 
both  sexes ;  which,  when  understood,  will  not  be  found  more 
extraordinary  than  in  other  species. 

The  adult  female  has  never  been  recognised  by  any  author, 
nor,  hitherto,  even  by  ourselves,  having  been  misled  by  others 
in  taking  the  young  for  her ;  and  this  we  have  only  discovered 
by  inspecting  a  great  many  specimens.  She  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  male,  eVen  in  the  minutest  particulars,  excepting  the 
absence  of  yellow  on  the  head,  this  part  being  of  a  rich  and 
glossy  black. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  are  of  a  dull  blackish ;  the  seta- 
ceous feathers  of  the  nostrils  are  greyish,  somewhat  tinged 
with  rusty ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  crown  are  tipped  with  white, 
constituting  thick  dots  on  that  part,  to  which  they  give  a  sil- 
very appearance ;  the  cheek  bands  are  obscure  and  much  nar- 
rower ;  the  cervix  is  more  or  less  varied  with  white,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  back  being  banded  with  white,  gives  to  that 
part  a  waved  appearance ;  the  under  parts  are  more  thickly 
waved  with  black  :  six,  instead  of  four,  of  the  middle  tail-fea- 
thers, are  almost  wholly  black,  the  outer  of  the  six  having  only 
two  or  three  whitish  spots  on  the  outer  web.  The  remaining 
parts,  with  due  allowance,  are  similar  to  the  adult. 

The  young  male  gradually  assumes  the  yellow,  which  is  at 
first  but  little  extended,  and  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  through 
which  are  yet  for  some  time  seen  the  white  dots  attributed  to 
the  female.  She  indeed  has  them  very  conspicuous  in  youth, 
as  they  are  not  confounded  with  any  yellow,  but  loses  them 
entirely  as  she  advances  to  the  adult  state. 
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See  Wilian'i  AtKriran  OrHilhology,  vat.  i.  p.  J42i  pL  !>,  fig.  t,  fur  itw  ^dL— 
Picui  crjthroapWiu,  Linn.  Sytt,  L  p.  114,  ip.  7.  Mn.  Adolpk.  FrU,  a.  f. 
21.  Briu.  Om.  i*.  f.  &9,  ap.  19.  pi-  3,  fig.  1.  Id.  Bva,  ii.  p.  ito,  Gmi 
Sy>r.  i.  p  4S!>,  »p.  7.  foruvit,  2fal.  ii.  p.  136,  tp.  4.  Loth.  Imd.  p.  tT,. 
■p.  !),»duil.  FuJU.Om.  Aat.  Stf4.  u.  p.  60,  pi.  112,  xlult ;  pL  \Mi,Jaiaf.~ 
Piciu  obscuriu,  GnD!,  ~  otL.  ltd.  p.  338,  sp.    11,  yvmf.— 

Picm  c*piu  tota  rnbru,  iru  ItRl.heailM  Waodptcliir,  CaUAy,  Car.  i.  pU  SO,  idatl. 

— Piciu  capilc  colloquE  nibrii,  Ktan,  An.  p.  2S,  ip.  13,  iilull Picu  eipiU  u* 

nibra,  &fni,  /I.  iii.  pL  *3,  «Jult — Picdiio  di  IciU  khu,  Staria  drgli  Va.  (i 
1  TO,  adult.— Pic  noir  i  domino  rouge,  BHff.  Oil.  viL  p.  h.'i,  wloll.— Pic  it  Va- 
giuic,  ShJI:  PL  EbI.  1 17,  adult— pic  Iricolor,  FietO.  I  c  adult  uh)  yoaag—M- 
heiAed  woodpeckn,  Pna.  Jnt.  ZwI.  ip.  1 60.  Jiiihh  Tmr.  ^An^  )  ii.  p.  6*. 
Lath.  Spiop,  ii.  p.  SSI,  adult. — VIiile-rump«i  WDodperker,  Latk.  Sfm.  u.  f. 
MO,  *p.  10,  yDUng. 

MEI.AyERFES  £BYTintOCKPlTdLVS.~-S»n»iam. 

Sk  tdL  i.  p.  146,  ^dK 

The  state  in  wliicU  the  common  red-headed  woodpecker  is 
here  represented,  has  given  rise  to  a  nominal  species ;  and  it 
is  in  &ct  so  difficult  to  rect^ise  for  that  bird*  that  we  have 
thought  proper,  after  the  example  of  Vieiilot,  to  give  an  ex- 
act figure  of  it.  We  feel  no  diffidence  in  affirming,  that  in 
this,  tlirough  the  exertions  of  Messrs  Rider  and  Lawson,  we 
have  fully  succeeded ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  the 
best  representation  of  a  bird  ever  engraved.  We  have  Dodiing 
toadd  to  Wilson's  excellentaccount  of  the  manners  of  tlii8  very 
common  species,  and,  therefore,  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the 
description  of  the  young  as  represented. 

The  young  red-headed  woodpecker  is  nine  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  seventeen  inches  in  extent  The  bill  is  short  and 
robust,  being  but  one-eighth  more  than  an  inch  in  length ;  the 
upper  mandible  has  the  ridge  slightly  curved ;  the  bill  is  hom 
colour,  whitish  at  base  beneath ;  the  setaceous  feathers  cover- 
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iiig  thie  nostrib  site  very  short,  and  not  thick,  rufous  grey,  tip- 
ped with  black ;  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
breast,  (which  are  red  in  the  adult,)  are  blackish,  each  feather 
broadly  edged  with  whitish,  giving  the  throat  the  appearance 
of  being  whitish,  streaked  with  blackish ;  the  auriculars  are 
plain  dusky  black ;  from  the  breast  beneath  all  is  ding^  white, 
the  feathers  of  the  breast  and  lower  tail-coverts  having  dusky 
shafts ;  the  back  and  scapulars  are  black,  the  feathers  being 
margined  with  whitish  grey ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
pure  white ;  the  wings  are  five  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the 
spurious  feather  very  short,  the  first  primary  subequal  to  the 
fifth,  the  second  to  the  fourth,  the  third  being  longest ;  the 
smaller  wing-coverts  are  uniform  with  the  back ;  the  larger 
are  of  a  deeper  black,  and  tipped  with  pure  white ;  the  spuri- 
jons  wing  is  wholly  deep  black  ;  the  under  wing-coverts  are 
pure  white,  blackish  along  the  margin  of  the  wing ;  the  pri- 
maries are  plain  black,  tipped  and  edged  externally  with  whi- 
tish ;  the  secondaries  are  white,  shafted  with  black,  and  with 
an  acuminate,  broad,  subterminal  band,  which,  running  from 
one  to  the  other,  takes  a  zigzag  appearance ;  the  tail  is  four 
inches  long,  and,  like  those  of  all  the  woodpeckers  we  have  ex- 
amined, composed  of  twelve  feathers,  of  which  the  outer  on 
each  side  is  extremely  short  and  inconspicuous,  and  pure  white, 
with  a  black  shaft.  All  the  others,  which  are  very  acute, 
longer,  and  more  acuminate,  and  stiffer  as  they  approach  the 
centre,  are  black,  and,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  slightly 
whitish  each  side  of  the  shaft  at  tip,  the  outer  being  also  of 
that  colour  on  its  outer  margin.  The  feet  are  dark  plumbeous, 
the  tarsus  being  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  feathered 
for  a  short  space  in  front. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  are,  no  less  than  the  adult,  per- 
fectly alike ;  as  they  advance  in  age,  the  margins  of  the  fea- 
thers disappear,  and  the  black  becomes  deep  and  glossy,  and 
all  the  colours  much  purer ;  the  scarlet  of  the  head  comes  on 
very  gradually,  so  that  specimens  are  found  with  merely  a  red- 
dish tinge,  and  generally  with  a  few  dots  on  the  hind  neck ; 
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licsi?  specimens,  with  a.  few  streaks  of  red,  tliat  we 
]  for  tlie  sake  of  omameoting  the  plate,  as  well  as 
m        '  the  manner  in  which  the  change  takes  place.  No 
a  mark    ppears  at  first. 

In  the  auult,  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast,   are  bright 
and  deep  scarlet,  with  the  feathers  black  at  base ;   the  back, 
scnptilars,  and  smaller  wing-coverts,  are  rich  glossy  black ;  the 
nunp,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  from  the  breast  l>eneatb,  white, 
the  bottom  of  the  "i-im-""  K-,;„™  plumbeous,  ajid  the  tail- 
coverts  with  blackisU  shaf       ;iie  v  iigs  and  tail  are  black ;  llic 
lower  wing-coverts  pure  wbite,  with  the  margin  of  the  wing 
deep  black ;  the  secondaries  are  white,  shafted  to  near  the  ti{i 
witli  black;  the  last  of  the  primaries  being  also  white  at  dp, 
and  on  the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  the  outer  vane :  die 
1  lanceolate  outer  feather  is  white,  black  on  the  shaft  and 
he  inner  vane ;  the  two  next  only  being  tapped  witit 
J        He  outer  of  wliich  is  also  white  on  the  exterior  n 
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Fringilli  vespFrtiiu,  Cmper,  in  Ann.  Lye.  Krw   York,  i.  p.  230.    Nab.  CaU  BirA 

l/.&tp.  IS8,iD  Vimtr.  MacL  Lye.  Phila.  i.  p.  31    LL  Syn.  BinU.  U.S.tp. 

168,  in  Ann.  Lye.  ff.  Y.u.p.  113.  Id.  SigtpL  in  ZoDLJoun.  ZohIcm,  ir.  p.  2. 

,.     CabiiulofthiLyreumo/Nat.  Hiit.  ofNtw  yar*.— Mt  Le*db«BlcT'i  CblkrttM 

in  Lendoa. 

COCCOTHRAVSTESr  ySSI'ERTISJ.—COBrRt.* 

CnccotlirBiutci  T«pcrtiaa,  Pforth.  Zoal.  u.  f.  269. 

Few  birds  could  form  a  more  interesting  acqaifntion  to  the 
Fauna  of  any  country  than  this  really  fine  grosbeak.    Beauti- 


*  Id  anatbsr  note  we  remarkrd,  that  thla  genu  me  supi^Milad  in  Amaio* 
by  Mr  Swalnmn's  genu  Gidraca.  At  that  tima  we  oTCrlaoked  tba  sraiiDf 
grmbeak,  which  spproaches  nearer  to  our  idea  of  the  fenui  Coteotlinnateii,  than 
•omeof  thoH  which  havr  lately  hfta  placed  wilhin  iu  And  it  will  remaiD  at  |i*- 
aeot  a  qneMion  whether  the  present  form  be  retained  under  that  title,  knd-lbt 
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fill  in  plamage,  peculiar  in  its  habits,  important  to  systemati- 
cal writers,  it  combines  advantages  of  every  kind.  It  was 
named  and  first  described  by  Mr  Cooper,  and  little  has  since 
been  discovered  of  its  history  to  be  added  to  the  information 
he  has  collected  and  given  us  in  the  journal  above  quoted. 
The  species  appears  to  have  an  extensive  range  in  the  north- 
ern and  north-western  parts  of  this  continent,  being  met  udth 
fit)m  the  extremity  of  the  Michigan  Territory  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  within  the  same  parallels.  It  is  conmion  about  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  and  near  the  Atha- 
basca Lake.  A  few  were  observed  by  Mr  Schoolcraft,  during 
the  first  week  of  April,  1823,  about  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mi- 
chigan Territory,  where  they  remained  but  a  short  time,  and 
have  not  appeared  since;  and  by  Major  Delafield,  in  the 
month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  near  the  Savannah  river, 
north-west  from  Lake  Superior.  They  appear  to  retire  during 
the  day  to  the  deep  swamps  of  that  lonely  region,  which  are 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  various  trees  of  the  coniferous 
order,  and  only  leave  them  in  small  parties  at  the  approach  of 
night  Their  note  is  strange  and  peculiar ;  and  it  is  only  at 
twilight  that  they  are  heard  crying  in  a  singular  strain.  This 
moumfiil  sound,  uttered  at  such  an  unusual  hour,  strikes  the 
traveller's  ear,  but  the  bird  itself  is  seldom  seen ;  though,  pro- 
bably from  its  unacquaintance  with  man,  it  is  so  remarkably 
tame  and  fearless  as  almost  to  suffer  itself  to  be  caught  with 
the  hand. 

The  specimen  of  the  evening  grosbeak  presented  to  the 
Lyceum  of  New  York,  by  Mr  Schoolcraft,  from  which  Mr 
Cooper  established  the  species,  was  thought,  until  lately,  the 
only  one  in  possession  of  civilized  man ;  but  we  have  since 
examined  two  others  shot  early  in  the  spring  on  the  Athabasca 
Lake,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  preserved  among  the 
endless  treasures  of  Mr  Leadbeater  of  London.     From  the 

abormot  ipccies  Mparated,  or  the  revirae.  We  do  not  consider  that  thU  bird  can 
raofe  with  Gtdraca, — En. 
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more  perfect  of  these,  our  plate,  already  engraved  from  Mr 
Cooper's  specimen,  has  been  faithfully  coloured ;  ant)  the  sub- 
joined description  is  carefully  drawn  up  from  a  perfect  sped- 
men  now  before  us,  which  Mr  Leadbeater,  with  tlie  most  ob- 
liging liberality,  has  coiihded  to  our  charge. 
'  Although  we  consider  the  grosbeaks  (CtKrof/irau^'es)  as  only 
a  subgenus  of  our  great  genus  Frivgilla,  they  may  with  <?(]iuil 
propriety  constitute  one  by  themselves ;  as  the  in^ensibte  de- 
grees by  which  intermediate  spei'ies  pass  from  one  form  into 
another,  (which  determined  us  in  considering  them  as  a  sub- 
genus, and  not  a  genus,)  arc  equally  obser\'ablf  betn'een  other 
groups,  though  admitted  as  genera.  Cixxotkraustex  is  as  much 
entitled  to  be  distinguished  generically  from  Frinffilla,  as  Titr- 
das  irom  Sylvia  ;  and  at  all  events,  its  claim  is  full  as  good,  and 
perhaps  better,  tlian  its  near  relation,  Pip-rhiila.  In  the  pre- 
sent work,  however,  we  have  preferred  retailing  things  as 
we  found  them,  until  we  can  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  s 
general  reform,  as  announced  in  the  first  article  of  this  volucni'. 
Though  we  regard  the  grosbeaks  as  a  subgenus,  others,  goinp 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  hare  erected  them  into  a  separate 
femily,  composed  of  several  genera.  The  evening  grosbeik 
is,  however,  so  precisely  similar  in  form  to  the  hawfinch-type 
of  the  group,  as  to  defy  the  attempts  of  the  most  determiiial 
innovators  to  separate  them.  Its  bill  b  as  broad,  as  high,  quite 
as  strong  and  tui^id,  with  both  mandibles  equal,  the  upper 
depressed  and  rounded  above,  and  the  commissure  straight.  It 
conforms  even,  in  a  slight  degree,  in  the  rhomboidal  shape  of 
the  ends  of  the  secondaries — a  character  so  conspicuous  in  its 
analogue ;  to  which,  in  the  distribution  and  transitions  of  its 
tints,  though  very  different,  it  also  bears  a  resemblance.  It  a, 
however,  of  the  four  North  American  species  of  its  group,  the 
only  one  so  strictly  allied,  for  even  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  the 
most  nearly  related  of  these  species,  on  account  of  its  short 
rounded  wings  and  other  minor  traits,  might  be  separated, 
though  fortunately  it  has  not  as  yet,  to  our  knowledge ;  the 
others  have  been  already. 
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The  evening  gproebeak  is  eight  and  a  half  inches  long ;  its 
bill  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  brighter  on  the  margins,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  five-eighths  broad,  the  same  in  height ; 
the  capistrum  and  lora  are  black ;  the  front  is  widely  bright 
yellow,  prolonged  in  a  broad  stripe  over  the  eye  to  the  ears ; 
the  hind  crown  is  black,  intermixed  with  yellow,  visible  only 
on  separating  the  feathers,  but  leading  to  the  suspicion  that  at 
some  period  the  yellow  extends  perhaps  all  over  the  crown  ; 
the  sides  and  inferior  parts  of  the  head,  the  whole  neck,  above 
and  beneath,  together  with  the  interscapulars  and  breast,  are 
of  a  dark  olive  brown,  becoming  lighter  by  degprees ;  the  sca- 
pulars are  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  greenish;  the  back, 
rump,  with  the  whole  lateral  and  inferior  surface,  including  the 
under  wing  and  under  tail-coverts,  yellow,  purer  on  the  rump, 
and  somewhat  tinged  with  olive-brown  on  the  belly.  Although 
these  colours  are  all  very  pure,  they  are  not  definitely  separa- 
ted, but  pass  very  insensibly  into  each  other ;  thus  the  black  of 
the  crown  passes  into  the  dark  brown  of  the  neck,  which,  be- 
coming lighter  by  degrees,  is  blended  with  the  yellow  of  the 
back.  The  same  thing  takes  place  beneath,  where  the  olive- 
brown  of  the  breast  passes  by  the  nicest  gradations  into  the 
yellow  of  the  posterior  parts ;  the  whole  base  of  the  plumage 
18  pale-bluish  plumbeous,  white  before  the  tips  of  the  feathers ; 
the  femorak  are  black,  skirted  with  yellow;  the  wings  are 
four  and  a  half  inches  long ;  the  smaller,  middling,  and  exte- 
rior larger  wing-coverts,  are  deep  black,  as  well  as  the  spurious 
wing ;  those  nearest  the  body  are  white,  black  at  the  origin 
only ;  the  quills  are  deep  black,  the  three  outer  being  subequal 
and  longest,  attenuated  on  their  outer  web  at  the  point,  and 
inconspicuously  tipped  with  whitish ;  the  secondaries  are  mark- 
ed with  white  on  their  inner  web,  that  colour  extending  more 
and  more  as  they  approach  the  body,  the  four  or  five  nearest 
being  entirely  pure  white,  like  their  immediate  coverts,  and 
slightly  and  inconspicuously  edged  with  yellow  externally ; 
the  tail  is  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  slightly  forked,  and,  as 
well  as  its  long  superior  coverts,  very  deep  black ;  the  outer 
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feather  on  each  side  has,  oq  the  inner  vane,  towards  the  tip,  a 
large,  roundish,  white  spot,  which  seems  disposed  to  become 
obliterated,  as  it  ie  much  more  marked  on  one,  than  on  that  uf 
the  other  side  which  corresponds  lo  it,  and  does  Dot  exist  in  all 
specimens ;  s.  similar  spot  is  perceptible  on  the  second  tail- 
feather,  where  it  is,  however,  nearly  obliterated ;  the  feet  arc 
flesh  colour,  Uie  nails  blackish,  the  tarsus  measuring  three 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

No  ditference  of  any  consequence  is  observable  between  the 
sexes ;  diough  it  might  be  said  that  the  female  is  a  little  le« 
in  nzC)  and  rather  duller  in  plumage. 


8k>  Stn^naittd  Groibtali,  Loria  rcKu  {ludnvitiiaa.)   Wilt.  Am.  Or*.  iL  p.  136, 
pL  17.  Gg.  Ii  for  tlw  nwle. — LoxiB  Ludovici•Dl^  Xinn.    SfA    i.    p.  306,  up.  3ii 

Gmrl.  SytU  i.  p.  tOS,  up-  3H.      Lalh.  J«d.  p.  379,  gp.  2& Frin^Ua  piuwM 

Gmd.  S91L  i.  p-  U3I.  iP'  81.  Liah.  lad.  p.  444,  rp.  M,  adult  male. — Unt 
IDWuUli^  Gmfl.  Sjiii.  i.  p.  S<rl,  >p.  8?.  Lalk.  IniL  p.  379,  up.  2«,  yooBf.— 
LoiU  obwun,  Gmd.  \.  p.  863,  ip.  S8.  LaA.  ImL  p.  379,  tp,  S7,  bmile.- 
CoecothraiuUi  IndoricUu,  Bru$.  Om.  iiL  p.  24T,  (p.  14,  pL    12,  fig-   2.     U. 

Sto,  1.  p.  aiS Coecothniutn  rubiicallii,  ViriH.   GaL  Oil.  i.  part  ii.  p.  67,  pt 

fiS,  i'wtiy  bad.)  and  ZKif.— Pyirhula  ludoriciaui,  Sabiiie,  ZooL  App.  to  A«ait 

Srp.  p.  67S Fiingilli  lodavicUna,  Ndh.    Obt.  Norn.   Wilt.    Otw.  wf.  m.   U. 

CaL  Birdt  U.  S.  tp.  189.  LL  Sifn.  Binli  V-  S.  tp.  IB9 — Gnirao  bdvi- 
ciau,  Smainton,  Syn.  Ma.  Bird;  ip.  76,  in  PhU.  Mag.  K.S.  i.  p.  43a-U 

Roae-gorge,  Buff.   Oil.  iii.  p.   460 Groa-bec  it  U  LouiiiaM,  Bmff,   Ft  S*L 

IbOy  Gg.  %  mde^^Moinean  k  paitrinf  et  Tntre  pourpr^  Somn.  Bv^  xhiib  ^ 
340. — RFd-brcuted  Grogbtak,  Pan.  Ard.  ZooL  ip.  SIS.  ImI/l.  Sym.  iii.  p- 
136,  ip.  24.— Rtd-bieutwd  Finch.  Ptmn.  Ant.  ZooL  tp.  275.  JLatk.  Sfn.'ii- 
p.  272,  ap.  30,  adult  male.— Diuky  Groabeak,  Pt*n.  Ant.  ZooL  sp.  316.  iUlL 
Syit.  iiL  p.  127,  >p.  26,  female — Spotted  Groabeak,  Pmit.  Ant.  Zaat  ip.213. 
LaOh  fiV-  iii-  P-  126,  ■?■  35,  foUDg.  PhUaSdpUa  Maaaan,  No.  5606,  wk; 
9S07,  fouala. 

aVIBACA  LVDOFICIAHA-^^ivnos. 
See  ToL  i.  p.  S77. 

Though  several  figures  hare  been  published  of  the  rery 
Bhowy  male  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  the  humble  plumage  of 
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tlie  female  and  young  has  never  been  represented.  It  would* 
however,  have  belter  served  tlie  purposes  of  science,  if  the  pre- 
ference had  been  given  to  the  latter,  though  less  calculated  to 
•ttraet  die  eye,  iiinsmucli  as  striking  colours  are  far  less  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  or  confounded  in  the  description  of  spe- 
cies, tliun  dull  and  blended  tints.  It  will  be  seeu  by  the 
synonymy,  that  nominal  species  have  in  fact  been  introduced 
into  the  systems.  But  If  it  be  less  extraordinary  that  the  fe- 
male and  young  should  have  been  formed  into  species,  it  is 
certainly  nuaccountable  that  the  male  itself  should  have  been 
twice  described  in  the  same  works,  once  as  a  finch,  and  once 
as  a  grosbeak.  This  oversight  originated  with  Pennant,  and 
later  compilers  have  faithfully  copied  it,  though  so  easy  to 
rectify. 

The  female  rose-breasted  grosbeak  Is  eight  inches  long,  and 
twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  extent  The  bill  has  not  the  form 
t'iilicr  of  the  typical  grosbeaks,  or  of  the  bullfinches,  but  is 
intermediate  between  them,  though  more  compressed  than 
eitlitfr.  It  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  much  higher 
llian  broad ;  instead  of  being  pure  white,  as  that  of  the  miile, 
it  is  dusky  horn  colour  above,  and  whitish  beneatli  and  on  ihe 
maigins ;  the  irides  are  hazel  brown ;  the  crown  is  of  a  blackish- 
brown,  each  feather  being  skirted  with  lighter  olive-brown,  and 
fitlntly  spotted  with  white  on  the  centre ;  from  tlie  nostrils  a 
broad  band  passes  over  the  eye,  margining  tlie  crown  to  the 
neck ;  a  brown  streak  passes  through  the  eye,  and  the  inferior 
orbit  is  white ;  more  of  the  brown  arises  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  spreading  on  the  auriculars ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  above,  the  feathers  are  whitish,  edged  with  pale  flaxen, 
and  with  a  broad,  oblong,  medial,  blackish  brown  spot  at  tip ; 
on  the  remaining  part  of  the  neck  and  interscapulars,  this 
blackish  spot  is  wider,  so  that  the  featliers  are  properly  of  that 
colour,  broadly  edged  with  pale  flaxen ;  the  back  and  rump, 
aad  the  upper  tail-coverts,  are  of  a  tighter  brown,  with  but  a 
£ev  merely  indicated  and  lighter  spots;  the  whole  inferior 
Mirfuoe  of  the  bird  u  white,  but  not  very  ptm ;  the  ridM  vt 
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the  throat  are  clotted  with  dark  brown,  the  dole  occupying  the 
tips  of  the  feathers :  ihe  breast  and  flanks  are  somewhst  tinged 
with  flaxoii,  (more  dingy  on  the  latter,)  and  each  feather  being 
blackish  iiloiig  the  middle  at  tip,  those  parts  appear  streaked 
with  that  colour;  the  middle  of  the  throat,  the  belly,  anduada 
tail-coverts,  are  unspotted  ;  tlie  base  of  tlie  plumage  is  every 
where  plumbeous ;  the  wings  are  rounded,  less  titan  four  tncb«s 
long,  entirely  dusky  brown,  somewhat  darker  on  the  spniioia 
wing,  all  the  feathers,  both  quills  and  coverts,  being  lifter 
on  their  edges;  the  exterior  webs  of  the  middle  and  larger 
wing-coverts  are  whitish  at  tip,  constituting  two  wbite  hsuis 
across  the  wings ;  the  primaries  are  whitish  at  the  origia  be- 
neath the  6purittU9  wing ;  the  secondaries  are  inconspicuoiuiy 
whitish  externally  at  tip,  that  nearest  the  body  haWng  a  very 
conspicuous  whitish  spot ;  the  lower  wing-coverta  are  of  a 
bright  buff;  and  as  they  are  red  m  the  male,  aiTord  an  exwl* 
lent  essential  character  for  the  species;  the  tail  is  tiiree  indies 
long,  nearly  even,  aud  of  a  paler  dusky  brown ;  tlie  two  ouM 
feathers  are  slightly  edged  internally  with  whitish,  but  witiioni 
the  least  trace  of  the  htge  spot  so  conspicuous  ia  the  male, 
and  which  is  always  more  or  less  apparent  in  the  young  of  tlisl 
sex;  the  feet  are  dusky,  tlie  tarsus  meesuring  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch. 

The  young  male  is  at  first  very  similar  to  the  female,  and  is, 
even  in  extreme  youth,  paler  and  somewhat  more  spotted ;  but 
a  little  of  the  beautiful  rose  colour,  of  which  the  mother  is 
quite  destitute,  soon  b^ins  to  make  its  appearance,  principally 
in  small  dots  on  the  throat :  this  colour  spreads  gradually,  and 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  soon  after  the  head,  blacken,  of  coone 
presenting  as  they  advance  in  age  a  great  variety  of  combioft- 
tions. 

For  the  description  of  the  beautiful  adult  male,  we  shall  re- 
fer to  Wilson,  whose  description  is  good,  and  the  figure  accn- 
rate,  but  not  having  stated  any  particulars  about  the  habits  of 
the  species,  we  shall  subjoin  the  little  that  ia  known  of  them. 
Though  long  since  recorded  to  be  an  inhalHtant  of  LooisiuiSt 
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whence  it  was  first  received  in  Europe,  recent  obsenrationsy 
and  the  opinion  of  Wikon,  had  rendered  this  doubtful,  and  it 
was  believed  to  be  altogether  an  Arctic  bird,  averse  to  the 
warm  climates  of  the  Southern  States,  and  hardly  ever  appear- 
ing even  in  the  more  temperate.  Its  recent  discovery  in  Mexico 
is,  therefore,  a  very  interesting  and  no  less  remarkable  feet, 
and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  bird  mig^tes  extensively 
according  to  season,  spending  the  summer  in  the  north,  or 
in  the  mountains,  and  breeding  there,  and  in  winter  retiring 
southward,  or  descending  into  the  plains ;  being,  however,  by 
no  means  numerous  in  any  known  district,  or  at  any  season, 
though  perhaps  more  frequent  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. Its  favourite  abode  is  large  forests,  where  it  affects  the 
densest  and  most  gloomy  retreats.  The  nest  is  placed  among 
the  thick  foliage  of  trees,  and  is  constructed  of  twigs  outside, 
and  lined  with  fine  grasses  within ;  the  female  lays  four  or 
five  white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown.  This  may  also  be  call- 
ed an  **  evening  grosbeak,"  for  it  also  sings  during  the  so- 
lemn stillness  of  night,  uttering  a  clear,  mellow,  and  harmoni- 
ous note. 

We  have  placed  this  species  in  our  subgenus  Coccathraustes. 
It  is  probably  because  he  laboured  under  the  mistake  that  all 
the  grosbeaks  removed  from  Loxia  had  been  placed  in  Pyr^ 
rhula  by  Tenmiinck,  that  Mr  Sabine  has  made  it  a  bullfinch ; 
and  in  truth  the  bill  very  much  resembles  those  of  that  genus, 
•o  that  the  species  is  intermediate  between  the  two.  Mr 
Swainson  places  it,  together  with  the  blue  grosbeak,  FringiUa 
(Coccoihraustes)  cteruka,  in  a  new  genus  which  he  calls  Gui- 
raca^  but  without  as  yet  characterising  it.  These  species  have, 
it  is  true,  a  bill  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  typical 
Coccothraustesy  (as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this  with  the 
evening  grosbeak,)  being  much  less  thick  and  turgid,  and 
higher  than  broad ;  the  upper  mandible  being  larger  than  the 
lower,  and  covering  its  margins  entirely,  compressed  on  the 
sides,  making  the  ridge  very  distinct,  (not  rounded  above,) 
and  curved  from  the  base,  but  at  tip  especially ;  the  margins 
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of  both  are  angular.     The  representalJon  of  the  bill  in  Wil- 
son's plate  of  the  male,  is  remarkably  exact. 


I 
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-LOXIA  LEUCOP- 


St*  Wibtm't  Amaicia  OnilAiilagg,  iv.  f.  48,  pL  31,  for  the  rating  mitt. — Lou 
fcueoptcrm,  Gmri.  Sjirf.  i.  ]>.  S4*,  "p.  lU.  VitOL  Gat.  Oil.  i.  p.  56,  pi.  52.  ««( 
nule.  NiA.  OU.  *f.  f*.  Td-OoL  and  Sun.  Btrdt  U.  S.wp.  \»^ — Lmu  Ub- 
mtn,  Lalh.  ImL  "  ■o'ui  kiltuptiw,  Saitn.  Bnff-  ^--^  ^ 

60.    YmU.  JVoMP.         ..  3  iii-  p.  3^)9. — Whiu-iruignl  OmUI 

LsA.  Sy».  iiL  p.  lOS,  If  S-flol.  p.  148.    Diiim.  Fny.  t.  20,  p.  3M. 

ftmile.      PflM.  jfrcf.  ZmI.  il  ^p-  SOS.    Hj  Qdhetioa,  malt,  female,  )r<>™E>  ^^ 


ua^J  LBUCOFrEKJ.- 


Th£  wUUt-win^ed  crossbill,  first  made  known  by  I^atlnm 
in  hia  celebrated  Sympsis,  was  subsequently  introduced  on  hi* 
authority  into  all  the  huge  compihitions  of  the  last  century- 
Wilson  gave  ua  the  Arst  figure  of  it,  which  is  that  of  the  male, 
and  promised  a  reprcBentatioa  of  the  female,  together  with 
"  such  additional  facts,  relative  to  its  manners,  as  he  might  be 
able  to  ascertain."  It  is  to  fulfil  Wilson's  engagement  that  we 
now  give  a  correct  figure  of  the  other  sex  of  this  species^  whit^ 
we  are  also  enabled  to  describe  minutely,  in  all  its  different 
states  of  plumage.  This  has  never  before  been  done,  though 
Vieillot,  since  Wilson's  time,  has  compiled  some  account  of 
its  habits,  described  the  female,  and  recently  published  a  bad 
enough  fig^e  of  the  male  in  his  Galerie  det  OueatLt. 

The  English  name  was  bestowed  by  its  discoverer,  the 
scientific  was  imposed  on  it  by  the  compiler,  Gmelin,  who, 
.  like  the  daw  in  the  &ble,  though  with  much  better  success, 
appropriated  to  himself  the  borrowed  plumes  of  others,  Tni^t''"g 
Latham's  new  species  his  own,  by  being  the  first  to  give  them 
scientific  names,  which  the  discoverer  himself  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  adopt  in  his  Index  Omitholoffieus.    in  the  prcKiit 
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instance,  however,  be  took  the  liberty  of  altering  Gmelln'a 
name,  most  probably  with  the  view  of  giving  one  analogous 
to  that  of  Loxia  ciirvirostra,  and  inilicative  of  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  bill.  That  character  baviiig  since  been  employed 
as  geoerie,  the  propriety  of  LatLtim's  change  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  iu  fuct  the  advantage  is  altogether  on  Ibe  aide  of 
Gmelin.  We  have  therefore  respected  the  right  of  priority, 
even  in  the  case  of  an  usurper. 

The  female  white-winged  crossbill  Is  five  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  nearly  nine  in  extent;  the  bill  b  more  than 
five-eighths  long,  of  a  dark  bom  colour,  paler  on  the  edges : 
aa  is  the  case  in  the  whole  genus,  it  is  very  much  compressed 
throughout,  but  especially  at  the  point,  where  the  edges  almost 
unite  into  one  :  both  mandibles  are  cur>-cd  (the  lower  one  up- 
wards) from  the  base,  the  ends  crossing  each  other ;  tlie  upper 
has  its  ridge  distinct,  and  usually  crosses  to  tlie  left  in  both 
sexes,  and  not,  as  Wilson  appears  to  intimate,  generally  in 
one  sex  only ;  the  lower  mandible  is  considerably  shorter ;  the 
tongue  is  short,  cartilaginous,  and  entire  ;  the  irides  are  of  a 
very  dark  hazel ;  the  small  setaceous  feathers  covering  the 
nostrils,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  genus,  are 
whitish  grey  ;  the  bottom  of  the  plumage  is  every  where  slate 
colour :  the  head,  and  all  the  upper  parts,  down  to  the  rump, 
U«  of  a  greyish  green,  strongly  tinged  with  olive,  each  feather 
tng  marked  with  black  in  the  centre,  giving  the  plumage  a 
iked  appearance,  as  represented  in  the  plate ;  the  rump  is 
B  pale  lemon  yellow,  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  blackish, 
irgined  with  whitish  olive ;  the  front,  and  a  broad  line  over 
i  round  the  eye  and  bill,  are  slightly  distinguished  from  the 
neral  colour  of  the  head  by  the  want  of  olivaceous,  being 
greyish  white,  and  as  the  feathers  are  very  small,  appear  mi- 
nutely dotted  witli  black :  the  curved  blackish  spot,  more  ap- 
parent in  the  colours  of  tlie  male,  is  slightly  indicated  on  the 
sides  of  the  heud;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  throat, 
and  thu  breast,  are  of  a  greyish  white,  also  streaked  with  bhick- 
i  somewhat  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  sides  of  the 
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breast ;  tlic  flanks  become  of  &  dingy  yellowish  grey,  and  hare 
large,  dull,  blackish  blotches;  the  belly  and  vent  are  of  ;i 
mucli  purer  whitish,  and  the  streaks  are  ou  that  part  long,  nar- 
row, and  well  defined ;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  blurkish.  vri^ 
broad  white  margins ;  the  winga  are  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  reaching,  when  closed,  to  the  last  of  the  tail-coverts ;  the 
lint  three  primaries  are  subequal  and  longest,  the  fourth  being 
but  little  shorter,  and  much  longer  than  tlie  succeeding;  tlw 
general  colour  of  llie  w?-"  •■  ^'-"^k,  the  smaller  covert*  ofh 
margined  with  olive  ;  the  middle  and  longer  covert*  broadW 
tipped  witli  whit«,  forming  a  double  band  across  tlie  wings, » 
consyicuous  as  to  afford  the  most  obvious  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  the  species ;  all  the  quills  are  slightly  edged  with 
paler,  the  tertials  being  also  tipped  with  white ;  the  under 
wing-coverts  are  of  a  dark  silvery,  us  well  as  tlie  whole  inferior 
surface  of  the  wing ;  the  tail  measures  two  and  a  half  loclie, 
being  as  usual  composed  of  twelve  feathers;  it  is  black,  ami 
deeply  emai^inate,  the  feathers  acute,  and  slightly  eil^ 
with  paler;  tlie  feet  are  short,  rather  robust,  and  blacldsh: 
the  tarsus  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  somewhat  sbup 
behind,  with  its  covering  entire  before;  the  toes  are  dinded 
to  the  base,  very  short,  the  middle  one  considerably  the  loi^est, 
but  much  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  the  lateral  one  sabeqoal 
(all  these  being  remarkable  characters  of  the  genua) ;  the  hind 
toe  long,  and  stoutest ;  the  nails  strong,  much  curred,  aod 
sharp,  the  hind  one  the  longest,  and  twice  as  lai^  as  the 
hiteral. 

The  male  described  by  Latham,  Wilson,  and  Vieillot,  as  in 
full  plumage,  but  which,  with  Temminck,  we  have  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  to  be  between  one  and  two  years  old,  diffeit 
from  the  female  in  being  a  trifle  larger,  and  of  a  crimson  red 
where  she  is  olive  grey :  the  base  of  the  plumage  is  also  con- 
siderably darker,  approaching  to  black  on  the  head,  which 
colour  predominates  in  severa}  parts  of  the  plumage,  round 
the  eye,  on  the  front,  in  a  broad  line  curving  and  widening 
from  the  eye  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  appearing  distbctly 
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on  the  backy  where  it  generally  forms  a  kind  of  band  descend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  wing :  the  rump  is  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
red  ;  the  black  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  deeper ;  the  white,  pore, 
and  more  extended ;  the  lining  of  the  quilb,  and  especially  of 
die  tail-feathers,  more  conspicuous;  the  belly  is  of  a  pure 
whitish,  much  less  streaked,  &c. 

The  bird  which,  from  analogy,  we  take  for  the  adult  male, 
though  we  have  no  positive  evidence  for  deciding  whether  it 
is  in  the  passage  to,  or  from,  the  preceding,  differs  only  in  ha- 
ving a  light  buff  orange  tinge,  where  the  other  has  crimson  : 
it  agrees  with  it  in  all  its  minute  markings,  the  patch  on  the 
sides  of  the  head  is  better  defined,  and  the  wings  and  tail  are 
of  a  still  deeper  black,  the  edges  of  the  quills  and  tail-feathers 
being  very  conspicuous,  and  almost  pure  white.  All  these 
hcts  conspire  to  favour  our  opinion.  In  this  state,  the  bird  is 
rare,  as  might  be  expected,  and  has  not  before  been  noticed 
by  any  naturalist :  we  have  not  represented  it,  only  that  we 
might  not  multiply  figures  of  the  same  species. 

The  very  young  male  before  assuming  the  red,  at  the  age 
of  one  year,  exactly  resembles  the  female ;  being  only  more 
greyish,  and  less  tinged  with  olive,  and  having  the  rump  green- 
ish yellow,  instead  of  yellow. 

The  four  above-described  states  of  plumage  are  selected 
from  a  number  of  specimens  shot  on  the  same  day,  and  out  of 
the  same  flock.  The  changes  of  these  birds  must  still  rank 
among  the  unexplained  phenomena  of  natural  history.  An 
illustration  might  be  attempted,  by  supposing  a  double  moult 
to  take  place  in  the  birds  of  this  genus,  but  besides  that  we 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  admitting  an  hypothesis  like  this,  not 
founded  on  observation,  it  would  be  entirely  untenable  in  the 
present  instance,  from  the  fisict,  that  all  the  variations  of  plu- 
mage are  found  at  the  same  period  of  the  year ;  thus  proving 
that  age,  and,  of  course,  sex,  but  not  season,  produce  these 
changes ;  and  we  must  provisionally  admit,  that,  contrary  to 
what  takes  place  in  all  other  birds,  these  (the  crossbills),  to- 
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getlicr  with  the  pine  bullfinches,  lose,  instead  of  acqoirinj^ 
hrilltuticy  of  colours,  as  they  advance  in  age, 

This  species  inhabits,  during  summer,  the  remotest  regions 
ot"  North  America,  and  it  is  therefore  extraordinary  that  it 
should  not  have  been  found  in  the  analogous  climates  of  the 
Old  Continent.  In  this,  its  range  is  widely  extended,  as  we 
can  trace  it  from  Labrador,  westward  to  Fort  de  la  Fourehe, 
in  latitude  56°,  the  Irorders  of  Peace  river,  and  Montague 
island  on  tlie  northwest  c™"»  "■'"'•e  it  was  found  by  Dlxod. 
Round  Hudson's  Bay  it  is  common  and  well  knovrn,  probably 
extending  far  to  the  northwest,  as  Mackenzie  appears  to  allude 
to  it  when  speaking  of  the  only  land  bird  found  in  the  desolate 
regions  he  was  exploring,  which  enlivened,  with  its  agreeable 
notes,  the  deep  and  silent  forests  of  tliose  frozen  tracts.  It  is 
common  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  descends  in  au- 
tumn and  winter  into  Canada  and  the  northern  and  middle 
States.  Its  migrations,  however,  are  very  irregular.  During 
four  years  it  had  escaped  my  careful  researches,  and  now, 
wbile  writing,  (in  tlie  first  week  of  November,  1827,)  they  are 
so  abundant,  that  I  am  able  to  shoot  every  day  great  numbers 
out  of  flocks  that  are  continually  alighdng  in  a  copee  of  Jersey 
scrub-pine  {Pinus  inops)  even  opposite  my  window.  It  is  pro- 
per to  mention,  that  owing  perhaps  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  which  has  so  far  been  distinguished  by  rains,  early 
frost,  and  violent  galea  of  wind,  there  have  been  extraordinary 
Sights  of  winter  birds.  Many  flocks  of  the  purple  finch  are 
seen  in  all  directions.  The  American  siskin,  (FririffiUa  piiuu, 
Wils.)  of  which  I  never  saw  a  living  specimen  before,  covers 
all  the  neighbouring  pines  and  its  favourite  thistles  with  its 
innumerable  hosts.  The  snow-bunting  (Emberiza  nivalis)  has 
also  made  its  appearance  in  New  Jersey,  though  in  small  par- 
ties, after  an  absence  of  several  years.* 

*  Tbia  ia  the  case  alw  with  the  commoD  croubMla  and  EuropciD  aiikin,  and 
hBi  hardly  ytt  met  with  any  nuoiuble   anluiiou.      Set  notea  la  theae   liirda. 
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The  white-winged  crossbills  generally  go  to  Hudson's  Bay 
on  their  return  from  the  south,  and  breed  there,  none  remain- 
ing during  simimer  even  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  more  properly  transient  irre- 
gular visitors,  than  even  winter  residents.  They  are  seldom 
observed  elsewhere  than  in  pine-swamps  and  forests,  feeding 
almost  exclusively  on  the  seeds  of  these  trees,  together  with  a 
few  berries.  All  the  specimens  I  obtained  had  their  crops  filled 
to  excess  entirely  with  the  small  seeds  of  Pinus  inops.  They 
kept  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  fifty,  when  alarmed  suddenly 
taking  wing  all  at  once,  and  after  a  little  manceuvring  in  the 
air,  generally  alighting  again  nearly  on  the  same  pines  whence 
they  had  set  out,  or  adorning  the  naked  branches  of  some  dis- 
tant, high,  and  insulated  tree.  In  the  countries  where  they 
pass  the  sunmier,  they  build  their  nest  on  the  limb  of  a  pine, 
towards  the  centre ;  it  is  composed  of  grasses  and  earth,  and 
lined  internally  with  feathers.  The  female  lays  five  eggs, 
which  are  white,  spotted  with  yellowish.  The  young  leave 
their  nest  in  June,  and  are  soon  able  to  join  the  parents  in 
their  autumnal  migration. 

In  the  northern  countries,  where  these  birds  are  very  nu- 
merous, when  a  deep  snow  has  covered  the  ground,  they  ap- 
pear to  lose  all  sense  of  danger,  and  by  spreading  some  fisivour- 
ite  food,  may  be  knocked  down  with  sticks,  or  even  caught  by 
the  hand,  while  busily  engaged  in  feeding.  Their  manners 
are,  in  other  respects,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
crossbill,  as  described  by  Wilson,  and  they  are  said  also  to 
partake  of  the  fondness  for  saline  substances  so  remarkable  in 
that  species. 
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The  remarkable. disparity  existing  between  the  planuge  of 
the  different  sexes  of  the  commoD  indigo  bird,  reodeis  it  almott 
indispensably  requisite  that  the  female,  UDaccoimtably  ne- 
glected by  Wilson,  as  he  generally  grimted  this  distincdoB  in 
similar,  and  ofteo  in  less  important  cases,  should  be  figured 
in  this  work.  Hardly  any  North  American  bird  more  abso- 
lutely stands  in  need  of  being  thus  illustrated,  than  the  beau- 
tiful finch  which  is  now  the  subject  of  our  consideratioD.  It 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  student  should  easily  re- 
cognise the  brilliant  indigo  bird  of  Wilson's  fittt  volume,  in 
the  humble  garb  in  which  it  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
plate.    But,  however  simple  in  its  appearance,  the  plumage  of 
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the  female  is  far  more  interesting  and  important  tban  that  of 
the  male,  as  it  belongs  equally  to  the  young,  and  to  the  adult 
male  after  the  autumnal  moult,  and  previous  to  the  change 
which  ensues  in  the  spring, — a  large  proportion  of  the  life  of 
the  bird. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  changes  will  also 
be  duly  estimated  on  recurring  to  the  copious  synonymy  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
nominal  species  have  been  made  by  naturalists  who  chanced  to 
describe  this  bird  during  its  transitions  from  one  state  to  an« 
other.  Errors  of  this  kind  too  frequently  disfigure  the  fair  pages 
of  loology,  owing  to  the  ridiculous  ambition  of  those  pseudo- 
naturalists,  who,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  make  investiga- 
tions, for  which  indeed  they  are  perhaps  incompetent,  glory  in 
proclaiming  a  newspecies  established  on  a  single  individual,  and 
merely  on  account  of  a  spot,  or  some  such  trifling  particular  ! 
The  leading  systematists  who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
our  science,  have  too  readily  admitted  such  species,  partly 
compelled  to  it  perhi^  by  the  deficiency  of  settled  principles. 
But  the  more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  which  orni- 
thologists have  acquired  within  a  few  years  relative  to  the 
changes  that  birds  undergo,  will  render  them  more  cautious, 
in  proportion  as  the  scientific  world  will  be  less  disposed  to 
excuse  them  for  errors  arising  from  this  source.  Linn6  may 
be  profitably  resorted  to  as  a  model  of  accuracy  in  this  respect, 
his  profound  sagacity  leading  him  in  many  instances  to  reject 
species  which  had  received  the  sanction  even  of  the  experienced 
Brisson.  Unfortunately  Gmelin,  who  pursued  a  practice  di- 
rectly the  opposite,  and  compiled  with  a  careless  and  indis- 
criminating  hand,  has  been  the  oracle  of  zoologists  for  twenty 
years.  The  thirteenth  edition  of  the  Systema  NaturtB  undoubt- 
edly retarded  the  advancement  of  knowledge  instead  of  pro- 
moting it ;  and  if  Latham  had  erected  his  ornithological  edifice 
on  the  chaste  and  durable  Linnean  basis,  the  superstructure 
would  have  been  &r  more  elegant  But  he  first  misled  Gmelin, 
and  afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  him,  and  was 
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therefore  necessarily  betrayed  into  numerous  errors,  aUliooeli 
he  at  the  same  time  perceived  and  corrected  many  otbere  of 
his  predecessor.  We  shiill  uot  enumerate  the  nominal  spt^iM 
authorized  by  their  works  iu  reLatioD  to  the  present  bird,  (dnce 
they  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  our  list  of  synonynu- 
Ou  comparing  this  list  with  that  furnished  by  Wilson,  it  will 
be  seen  that  tlie  latter  is  very  incomplete.  Indeed,  as  rogards 
spionymy,  Wilsou's  work  ia  not  a  little  deficient ;  uotwiili- 
standiug  wliich,  however,  it  will  be  perpetuated  as  a  rooui- 
mcnt  of  original  and  faithful  observation  of  nature,  when  pile 
of  pedantic  compilations  shall  be  forgotten. 

We  refer  our  readers  entirely  to  Wilson  for  the  history  « 
this  very  social  little  bird,  only  reserving  to  ourselves  thetsdi 
of  assigning  its  true  place  in  the  system.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  our  "  Observations,"  he  was  the  first  wbo  jilaced 
it  in  the  genus  Friayilla,  (to  which  it  properly  belong^,)  aAcr 
it  had  been  transferred  from  Tanagra  to  Emieriza  by  fonnn 
writers,  some  of  whom  had  even  described  it  under  both  in  one 
and  the  same  work.  But  although  Wilson  referred  tliis  hiH 
to  iu  iirip|ier  tjoiius,  yet  lie  unaccountably  permitted  its  closely 
allied  species,  the  FringiUa  ciris,  to  retain  its  stadoD  in  £m- 
beriza,  being  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  a  huge  Ull 
was  characteristic  of  that  genus.  This  mistake,  howeref,  ii 
excusable  when  we  consider  that  almost  all  the  North  Ameii- 
can  birds  which  he  found  placed  in  it,  throi^h  the  negligence 
or  ignorance  of  his  predecessors,  are  in  fact  distiiifpuisfacd  by 
large  hills. 

The  transfer  of  this  species  to  the  genus  DinffiUa,  readen 
a  change  necessary  in  the  name  of  Loxia  cyanea  of  linii^  in 
African  bird,  now  a  FritigiUa  of  the  subgenus  CocaOknauttt. 
The  American  bird  belongs  to  Spiza,  and,  bother  with  Ik 
FringiUa  ciris  and  the  beautiful  FringiUa  ajtuxnot  U  may  iarm 
a  peculiar  group,  allied  to  FringUla,  Emberiza,  and  Tanagn, 
but  manifestly  nearest  the  former. 

The  adult  male,  in  full  plumage,  having  been  described  by 
Wilson,  may  be  omitted  here.     The  female  measures  fbor 
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inclics  and  three  quiirters  in  length,  and  nearly  s 
teat.  The  bill !»  smull,  compressed,  and  less  that)  half  an  inch 
long,  lit  blackish  above,  and  pole  horn  colour  beneath ;  the 
irides  are  dark  brown  i  above  she  is  uniformly  of  a  somewhat 
glossy  drab ;  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  and  on  the  cheeks, 
throat,  and  all  the  inferior  parts,  of  a  reddish  clay  colonr,  much 
paler  on  the  belly,  dingy  on  the  breast,  and  strongly  inclining 
to  drab  on  the  flanks,  blending  into  the  colour  uf  the  back,  the 
shafts  of  the  feathers  being  darker,  giving  somewhat  of  a  streak- 
ed appearance  ;  the  whole  base  of  the  plumage  is  lead  colour; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  darker  and  less  glossy  brown,  each 
featlier  being  edged  with  lighter,  more  extended  on  the  se- 
condaries, and  especially  the  wng-coverts ;  the  wings  are  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  not  reaching,  when  folded,  beyond  the 
tail-coverts;  the  first  primary  is  subequal  to  the  fourth,  the 
second  and  third  being  longest ;  the  tliree  outer,  besides  the 
first,  are  greatly  attenuated  on  the  outer  web,  half  an  inch  from 
the  point,  where  it  is  extremely  narrow :  the  tail  is  two  inches 
in  length,  and  but  sliglitty  emarginated :  the  feet  are  dusky, 
the  tarsus  measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  male,  after  his  autumnal  moult,  e-xhibits  pretty  mnch 
the  same  dress,  except  being  more  or  less  tinged  witli  bluish. 
We  shall  here  observe,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  indi- 
vidual kept  by  Wilson  in  a  cage  through  the  winter,  in  which  the 
gay  plumage  did  not  return  for  more  than  two  months,  formed 
an  exception  to  the  general  law,  as  he  supposed.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  circumstance  is  characteristic  of  the  species 
in  its  wild  state. 

The  young  strongly  resemble  the  female ;  the  drab  colonr 
is,  however,  much  less  pure  and  glossy,  being  somewhat  in- 
terroixed  with  dusky  olive,  owing  to  the  centre  of  the  feathers 
being  of  the  latter  hue.  Consequently,  during  the  progress 
from  youth  to  adolescence,  and  even  during  the  two  periodical 
changes,  the  plumage  of  thb  bird  is  more  or  less  intennixed 
with  drab,  blue,  and  white,  according  to  tlie  stage  of  the  monlt- 
ing  process,  some  being  beautifully  and  regularly  spotted  nitli 
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hige  masses  of  those  cdioars  symmetrically  diapoacd.  In  one 
of  these  males,  but  little  advanced  in  its  changeay  we  letJSij 
recognise  the  Emberiza  ajsmlea  of  authors^  Azwrmus  of  Buffooi 
&c. ;  and  in  another,  which  has  made  farther  prc^eas  towards 
the  perfect  state,  the  shoulders  only  retaining  the  fem^^nous 
tinge,  we  can  trace  the  Ewheriza  cyanetta  of  Spaimann. 
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Plate  XVL  Fig.  h 

('incluft  Pallosii,  Temnu  Man,  Om,  i.  p.  177.  Nch,  Svppl,  Getu  Anu  Birds,  up.  94. 
bi-,  in  ZtH)l,  Journ.  London^  iv.  p.  4.  Id,  in  Ann,  LifC,  ^ew  Yiirk,  ii.  p.  ASfi. 
— Cinclus  Mezictnufi,  Swaiiuomf  iSjfii.  BirdM  of  Mexico,  sp.  27,  i'm  /'AS.  Mkh 
Xew  Seriett^  i.  p.  368. — GolketMm  of  Hr  Letdbnter,  in  London. 

CISCLUS  AMERICANUS^-RiCBkmnmai  and  SwAmaow." 
Cincliu  Americanut,  Norths  ZooL  ii.  p.  1 73* 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  genus  Cifwlus  in  America,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  fact  in  tlie  history  of  the  geographical 

*  The  Prince  of  Miii>!^n<ino  has  considered  this  identical  vrlth  theC  PaB'inii 
of  Teinminck  ;  and  Mr  Swainson,  from  specimenH  procured  by  ^Tr  Drummonil. 
near  the  sources  of  the  Athabasca  river,  and  by  Mr  BuIloi*-k  in  Mexico,  baas  jod^ 
t)iem  to  be  distinct.    As  far  as  figures  and  descriptions  can  be  taken  as  criteriuD^ 
of  species,  1  should  consider  that  of  Pallas  different,  and  perhaps  the  analocue 
in  its  own  country  to  that  of  America.    There  is  great  similarity  in  the  few  birdi 
that  compose  this  ;;enu8,  and  their  locality  renders  the  posseiwion  and  comparison 
of  them  difficult,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  three  or  four  will  be  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  nearly  nominal  species  at  present  recorded.      The  various  generic 
names  that  have  been  given  to  these  birds,  with  the  changes  of  place  in  the  dif- 
ferent systems,  at  once  pronounce  it  a  form  of  no  ordinary  interest ;  and  there 
is  perhaps  none  that  shows  so  much  combination  between  the  truly  aquatic  birds 
and  those  of  the  incciiNores.    The  peculiar  form  is  familiar  to  most  pemons  at  all 
conversant  with  birds,  and  has  been  detailed  in  the  description ;  the  habits,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  easily  observed.      The  present  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the 
species  of  Great  Britain,  which,  I  believe,  may  stand  as  typical  of  the  genus. 

The  common  7oater  crow,  or  plfctf  is  abundant  on  most  of  the  more  Alpine 
and  rugged  streams  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England,  enlivening  the  pir- 
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distribution  of  birds,  this  genus  being  one  of  the  twenty-fiye 
European,  enumerated  in  our  Observations^  as  not  known  to 

taretque  and  soiiMtimes  solitary  scenery  by  its  clean  and  cbeerfol  appaaranccb  or 
associating  more  sedate  recollections  with  the  low  and  pensive  melody  of  its 
song.     They  lire  generally  in  pairs,  keeping  entirely  to  the  line  of  the  brook ; 
and,  in  their  flight,  fly  directly  up  or  down,  with  a  rapid  motion  of  the  wings, 
uttering  a  single  monotonous  alarm  note,  and  when  about  to  alight,  fall,  or  splash 
as  it  were,  in  the  stream,  and  swim  to  shore.     PreTloos  to  the  season  of  incii- 
bation,  they  become  mors  noisy.     The  nest  is  formed  exactly  like  that  of  the 
common  wren,  with  a  single  entrance,  and  is  composed  of  the  ordinary  mosses 
loand  near  the  stream,  without  much  lining.   It  is  generally  placed  under  a  pro- 
jading  rock,  a  few  yards  aboTe  the  water,  and  often  where  a  fall  rushes  orer, 
in  which  situation  the  parent  birds  must  dash  through  it  to  gain  the  nast,  which 
they  do  with  apparent  facility,  and  even  seem  to  eigoy  it.     At  night  they  roost 
in  similar  situations,  perched,  with  the  head  under  the  wing,  on  some  little  pro- 
jection, often  so  much  leaning  as  to  appear  hanging  with  the  back  downwards. 
I  racallect  a  bridge  ovar  a  rapid  stream,  which  used  to  be  a  favourite  nightly 
retreat,  under  the  aroh  ;  I  hava  there  seen  four  at  a  time  aitting  asleep  in  this 
manner,  and  used  to  take  them  with  a  light.     Before  settling  for  their  nightly 
rest,  they  would  sport  in  the  pool  beneath,  chasing  each  other  with  their  shrill  and 
rapid  cry,  and  at  last  suddenly  mount  to  their  perch ;  when  disturbed,  they  would 
ratom  again  in  five  minutes.  During  winter,  they  migrate  to  the  lower  streams ; — 
flawing  into  the  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  there  are  many  Alpine  tributary  rivu- 
lets where  these  birds  are  abundant  in  summer ;  during  winter  they  remove 
almost  entirely  to  the  latter,  where  they  find  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food,  and 
their  aquatic  powers  are  more  easily  observed.     On  every  reach  one  or  two  may 
ba  seen  perched  upon  some  projecting  stone  or  stick,  or  watching  by  the  very  edge 
af  the  ioe,  whence  they  drop  at  once  on  their  prey,  consisting  now  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  smaller  fishes ;  when  aoeeessful,  they  return  to  the  edge  and  devour 
the  spoil.     They  are  most  active  in  their  motions  during  this  occupation,  and 
dive  and  return  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  seem  constantly  dipping  and  rising, 
or  as  perhaps  better  expressed  by  a  quaint  poet,  it 

**  Coanes  and  goes  so  quickly  and  lo  oft. 
As  seems  at  once  both  under  and  aloft." 

In  milder  weather,  when  the  river  was  less  choaked  with  ice,  I  have  seen 
them  swimming  and  diving  in  the  centre  of  the  pools,  and  so  expertly,  that  I 
have  mistaken  and  followed  them  for  the  little  grebe.  But  in  aU  their  activity, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  them  walk  upon  the  bottom,  where  the  depth  ex- 
oaaded  a  few  Inches,  and  I  believe  it  is  contrary  to  the  habit  of  any  aquatic  bird ; 
ilM  motion  has  been  in  all  eases,  like  all  others,  performed  by  the  wings. 

The  species  of  the  genus  at  present  stand  nominally  as  foUows :  The  common 
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inhabit  this  condnent  A  specimen  from  tbe  nortbern  conn- 
Iriea,  commutiicaled  by  Mr  Leadbeater,  first  enabled  us  to  in- 
troduce it  iiiW  tlie  American  Fauna ;  and,  abnoet  simulraae- 
ously,  Mr  Swuinson,  in  his  Synopnis  of  the  birds  discovered 
in  Mexico  by  Mr  Bullock,  announced  it  as  occurring  in  that 
country,  but  in  no  other  part,  as  he  thought,  of  America. 
Judging  from  his  short  description,  (and  the  species  does  not 
admit  of  a  long  one,)  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
both  Mr  Swainson's,  and  that  described  I»y  Temminck,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  found  by  Paihis  in  the  Crimea,  are 
identical  with  ours ;  tiotwiihstanding  the  localities  are  so  widely 
distant  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  that  whence  oura  comes, 
whicli,  however,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  intermediate  between 
them. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  us,  (and  the  fact  is  now 
well  established,)  thatmany  birds  of  Mexico,  entirely  unknown 
in  the  Atlantic  territories  of  the  United  States,  are  met  with 
in  the  interior,  and  especiatiy  along  the  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountabis,  at  considerably  higher  latitudes.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  Mexican  species  should  extend  so  &r 
north  as  the  Athabasca  I«ke,  where  our  speciinen  was  pro- 
cnred.  The  circumstance  is,  however,  the  less  Borprising  in 
birds  of  this  genus,  as  their  peculiar  habits  will  only  allow 
them  to  live  in  certain  districts.  The  case  is  similar  with  the 
dipper  of  the  old  continent,  which,  though  widely  dispersed, 
is  only  seen  in  mountainous  and  rocky  countries.  Though  we 
do  not  see  any  improbability  in  the  American  species  inhabit- 
ing the  eastern  Asiatic  shore,  we  prefer  believing  th^  the 
specimens  on  which  Temminck  established  the  species,  and 
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whose  supposed  native  place  was  the  Crimea,  were  In  fiict 
American.    The  two  species  are  so  much  alike  in  size,  shape, 
and  even  colour,  as  to  Hefy  the  attempts  of  the  most  deter- 
mined system-maker  to  separate  them  into  diiTerent  ^oups. 
The  single  species,  of  which  the  g^nus  Cinclut  had  hitherto 
t  consisted,  was  placed  in  Stitmus  by  Linn^ ;  and  by  Scopoli, 
J  with  much  more  propriety,  in  Motaeilln,     Latham  referred  it 
Bio  Turibts.     Brisson,  mistaking  for  ufiinity  the  strong  and  cu- 
blious  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the  waders,  considered  it  ai 
Vbelongiag  to  the  genus  'JVinff/i,  (sandpipers.)    Bechstein,  llli- 
[er,  Cuvier,  and  all  the  best  modern  authorities,  have  regarded 
Lit  as  the  type  of  a  natural  genus,  for  which  they  have  unani- 
mously retained  the  name  of  Cinclut,  given  by  Bechstein, 
V'ieillot   alone  dissenting,   and  calling    it  Hydrobata.     This 
highly  characteristic  name,  notwithstanding  its  close  resem- 
.falance  in  sound  and  derivation  to  one  already  employed  by 
hnUliger,  as  the  name  of  a  family,  appears  to  be  a  great  lavour- 
^jjt^  ^''i  recent  ornithologists,  as  they  have  applied  it  succes- 
sively to  several  different  genera,  and  I'emminck  has  lately 
attempted  to  impose  it  on  the  genus  of  ducks  which  I  liad 
named  Fnlitpda.      !n  my  system,  the  genus  Ciaclus  must  take 
its  place  in  the  fiunily  CtmoH,  between  the  genera  'I^irdug  and 
Mjfiothera. 

The  dippers,  or  water  ouzeLs,  are  well  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  shaped  bill,  which  is  compressed-subulate,  slightly 
bent  upwards,  notched,  aiid  with  its  edges  bent  in,  and  finely 
(lenticubted  from  the  middle ;  but  more  especially,  by  their 
long,  stout,  perfectly  smooth  tarsi,  with  the  articulation  ex- 
^posed,  a  character  which  is  proper  to  the  order  of  u'aders,  of 
Ipkich  they  have  also  the  habits,  nay,  are  still  more  aquatic 
■wny  of  them.  Their  plumage  also  being  thick,  compact, 
',  is  impermeable  to  water,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the 
C  deridedly  aquatic  weli-footed  birds;  for,  when  dipped 
into  it,  that  fluid  runs  and  drops  from  the  surface.  Their  head 
ia  flat,  with  the  forehead  low  and  narrow:  the  neck  is  etout; 
the  Iwdy  short  and  compact :  the  nostrils  basal,  concave.  Ion- 
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gituitinal,  ball'  covered  hy  a  membrane ;  tongue  cartilaginous 
and  bifid  nt  tip.  Their  wings  are  §liort  juid  rouuded,  furnished 
with  »  very  short  spurious  feather,  and  having  the  third  and 
fourth  primaries  longest ;  the  tail  short,  eveu,  aud  composed 
of  wide  feathers ;  the  nails  large  and  robust ;  the  lateral  toe« 
are  siibequal,  the  outer  united  ut  base  to  the  middle  une,  thr 
hind  toe  beiog  short  and  robust.  The  female  is  similAr  to  th« 
male  in  colour,  and  the  young  only  more  tinged  with  reddish. 
They  moult  but  once  in  the  year. 

These  wild  and  solitary  birds  are  only  met  with  ungly,  at 
in  pairs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  clear  and  swift-running 
mountain  streams,  whose  bed  is  covered  with  pebbles,  and 
strewed  with  stones  and  fragments  of  rock.  They  are  le- 
roaritably  shy  and  cautious,  never  alig)it  on  branches,  but  keep 
always  on  the  border  of  the  stream,  perched,  in  an  attitude 
peculiar  to  themselves,  on  some  stone  or  rock  projecting  over 
the  water,  attentively  watching  for  their  prey.  Thence  they 
repeatedly  plunge  to  the  bottom,  and  remain  long  eubmeiged, 
searching  for  fry,  Crustacea,  and  the  other  small  aquatic  animals 
that  constitute  their  food.  They  are  also  very  desbiictire  te 
mosquitoes,  and  other  dipterous  insects,  and  Uieir  aquatic 
brrsB,  devouring  them  beneath  the  sur&ce.  Hiey  nev«r  avoid 
water,  nor  hesitate  in  the  least  to  enter  it,  and  even  pT«a[»- 
tate  themselves  without  danger  amidst  the  falls  and  eddies  of 
cataracts.  Their  habits  are,  in  fact,  so  decidedly  aquatic,  that 
water  may  be  called  their  proper  element,  althou^  systema- 
lically  they  belong  to  the  true  land  birds.  The  web-footed 
tribes  swim  and  dive ;  the  long-legged  birds  wade  as  long 
as  the  water  does  not  touch  their  feathers ;  the  dippers  alone 
possess  the  faculty  of  walking  at  ease  on  the  bottom,  as 
others  do  on  dry  land,  crossing  in  this  manner  from  one  shore 
to  the  other,  under  water.  They  may  be  often  seen  gradually 
advancing  from  the  shallows,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper, 
and,  careless  of  losing  their  depth,  walking  with  great  &cility 
on  the  gravel  against  the  current  As  soon  as  the  water  is 
deep  enough  for  them  to  plunge,  dieir  wings  are  opeaed. 
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dnqpped,  and  agitated  somewhat  connilsiyely,  and,  with  the 
head  stretched  horizontally,  as  if  flying,  they  descend  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  course  up  and  down  in  search  of  food.  As 
long  as  the  eye  can  follow  them,  they  appear,  while  in  the 
water,  covered  with  bubbles  of  air,  rapidly  emanating  from 
their  bodies,  as  is  observed  in  some  coleopterous  insects. 

The  dippers  run  very  fast :  their  flight  is  direct,  and  swift 
as  an  arrow,  just  skimming  the  surface,  precisely  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  kingfisher.  They  often  plunge  under  at  once, 
without  alighting,  reappearing  at  a  distance.  When  on  their 
fiivourite  rocks,  these  birds  are  constantly  dipping  in  the  water, 
at  the  same  time  flirting  their  erected  tail.  While  on  the  wing, 
they  utter  a  feeble  cry,  their  voice  being  weak  and  shrill,  but 
somewhat  varied ;  and  they  sing  from  their  perch,  not  loud,  but 
sweetly,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Early  in  the  spring, 
they  begin  to  utter  clear  and  distinct  notes,  and  are  among  the 
first  to  cheer  the  lonely  and  romantic  haunts  which  they  fre-» 
quent,  with  their  simple  melody. 

These  birds,  like  others  that  live  about  the  water,  pair  early, 
and  have  two  broods  in  the  season.  The  young  can  leave  their 
nest  before  being  full  fledged ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, drop  from  the  height  where  it  is  generally  placed,  into 
the  water.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  they  build  in  some 
place  overhanging  the  water,  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  or  the  steep 
bank  of  a  rivulet ;  or,  sometimes,  in  inhabited  countries,  take 
advantage  of  mills,  bridges,  or  other  works  of  man.  The  nest 
is  large,  composed  of  moss,  and  vaulted  above ;  the  eggs  are 
from  four  to  six,  and  of  a  milky  white.  Though  very  carefully 
hid,  it  may  be  easily  discovered  by  the  incessant  chirping  of 
the  young. 

Having  seen  nothing  but  the  dried  skin  of  the  American 
dipper,  and  being  utterly  unacquainted  with  its  habits,  we 
have  been  describing  as  common  to  the  genus,  those  of  the 
European  species,  which  are  well  known,  and  which  we  have 
stopped  to  watch  and  admire  among  the  precipices  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  where  it  struggles  with  the  steepest  and  most 
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noisy  cascades,  Kiid  the  wildest  torreuts.  Tlie  exceedingly 
fpeat  eimitarity  of  form  in  the  two  species,  strongly  warrauis 
the  belief  of  ec]ual  similarity  in  luibits.  The  more  uniform  anJ 
dnereoiw  hue  of  [he  American,  the  want  of  reddish,  but  espe- 
cially thi'  strikio);  absence  of  the  white  oa  the  tLroat  ami 
breast,  are  the  sole,  but  sufficieut  marks  of  difTerence  betweeo 
the  two  species. 

Pallas'  dipper  is  longer  than  the  common  species,  measuring; 
eight  and  a  half  inches.  The  bill  is  perfectly  similar,  and  Ihrw 
quarters  of  cm  inch  long,  bhickish,  paler  beneath  and  on  iLl- 
edges.  The  whole  bird,  without  any  exception,  is  of  a  darli 
greyish  slate  colour,  with  the  base  of  the  plumage  somewhat 
lighter ;  at  the  superior  orbit  is  a  slight  iudicatioii  of  whiti»!i. 
The  uniform  general  colour  is  somewhat  darker  oD  the  head, 
and  B  shade  lighter  beneath.  I'he  wings  are  three  and  a  haU 
inches  long,  as  in  the  genus ;  the  coverts  and  tertials  slightly 
tipped  with  dingy  whitish ;  the  primaries  incline  somewliat  to 
brown ;  the  tail  measures  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  is  perfectly 
even.  The  feet  are  of  a  6esh  colour,  and  the  nails  dusky 
white ;  the  tarsus  is  prerisely  one  inch  long. 

If  we  could  rely  on  Brehm,  four  species  of  this  genus  exist, 
which  are  all  found  in  the  old  continent.  Two  are  new  ones, 
proposed  by  himself,  under  the  names  of  Ciwdtu  t^/tentruMolU, 
and  Cincliu  melanogatter.  The  latter,  according  to  him,  is  a 
Siberian  species,  appearing  occasionally  on  the  northern  coast 
of  European  Russia,  in  winter,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  genuine  ^>e- 
cies,  easily  distinguished  from  the  Cinclus  aqiutticwt,  by  having 
but  ten  feathers  in  the  tail,  whilst  all  others  hare  twelve,  in 
addition  to  its  smaller  size,  darker  colour,  and  dingy  throat; 
but  the  former  can  hardly  be  regarded  even  as  a  oortbem 
variety  produced  by  climate.  Mr  Brehm  is  probably  quite 
correct  in  observing,  that  both  his  new  species  are  perfectly 
similar  to  the  old  one. 
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BOHEMIAN  WAXWINO— BOMBYCILLA  GARRULA. 

Plate  XVI.  Fio.  2, 

Ampelia  gUTuliu,  Limn,  Sytt.  i.  p.  297»  sp.  1.  GmeL  SyiL  i.  p.  836,  tp.  I« 
Lath,  Imd,  p.  363,  up.  I.  Jfti&r,  p.  30.  Kram,  EL  p.  363,  tp.  I.  So- 
romik.  Nat.  iii.  p.  171,  sp.  68.  Meyer  and  Woif,  Tatch,  DetOtek,  i.  p.  204.— 
Lanius  garrulus.  Faun.  Suec  u.  sp.  82.  Scop,  Ann,  i.  sp.  20.  Bmnn,  tp.  25, 
26. — BombydpluHY  poUocoslia,  Meyers  Vog,  Lie.  andJSsthL  p.  104. — Bombyci- 
▼or»  gtrru]*,  Tamn,  Man,  Om,  i.  p.  124.  Setby,  10,  Br.  Om,  i,  p.  87,  pi. 
84. — Bombydphora  gaimk,  Brehtn,  Lekr,  Enr,  Vog,  ii.  p.  980. — Bombjdlla 
ganmla,  VUitt,  None,  Diet  Nob,  S^jipL  Syn,  Am,  Bhrda  in  Zoo/.  Jonm, 
Xjomdon^  vr.  p.  3,  ap.  65,  bis.  Ram,  EUm,  Om,  it,  p.  Id6>  tp.  I.— BombycilU 
Bohemica,  Steph.  Contin.  SKaw*9  ZodL  x.  p.  421. — GvmA\j»,Qt9n,  Av,  p.  703. 
AJdr,  Om,  u  p.  796,  pi.  79a  Mum.  p.  674,  pi.  675.  Rati  Syn,  p.  85,  A. 
WtO,  Om,  p.  90,  pL  20.  Alk,  Av,  ii.  p.  25,  pi.  26. — Turdus  critUtn,  Wir- 
mmg,  Vog,  pL  4.  Friscb,  pL  32,  fig.  1,  male.  Klein,  Stemm,  p.  11,  p.  13» 
fig.  5»  a— c — Tordtu  Bombycilla  Bohemica,  Briu.  Om,  \l  p.  333,  sp.  63.  Id. 
8to,  i.  p.  250 — Gamilodi  Boemia,  St  degli  Ucc  iL  pL  160 — Le  Jaseur,  Buff, 
Oi$.  in,  p.  429,  pi.  26.     Le  VaOL   Ois-  Para.  i.  p.  137,  pL  49 — ^Le  Jaseur 

de  Boh^me,  Bnff,  PL  EnL  261.      Cuv,  Rigne  Anim,  i,  p.  349 ^Europaiscker 

Swdenschwana,  Beehst,  Nat,  l}ent9ehl,  iii.  p.  410,  pL  34,  fig.  1. — RothUdigr». 
▼er,  Seidenschwans,  Naum.  Vog.  pi.  32,  fig.  66.  Meyer  and  Wolf,  Oit,  d'ABem. 

Livr.  22,  pL   6>  fig.  1,  male ;  fig.   2,  iiemale Silk-tail,  Ray,  Syn.  p.  85,  A. 

Pka.  Trans,  xv.  p.  1165,  pl.^l,  fig.  9.— Bobemian  Cbatterer,  Penn.  Brit.  ZooL 
sp.  112,  pi.  4a  Id.  fol.  7,  pi.  I,  C.  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  91,  tp.  1.  Uberwetz, 
iii.  p.  86,  sp.  1.  Bellf  TraneU,  i.  p.  98.  Flor.  Scot.  L  sp.  92.  Mont,  Om, 
Jhet.  Lemin,  Brit,  Birde,  i.  pL  2.  Bewick,  Br,  Birds,  Donovan,  Br.  Birds, 
u  pL  11.     PuU,  Cat.  Dorsetsh.  p.  11.     My  CoOeetion, 

BOMBTCILLA  GARRULJ,-BotiArAnm 
Bombycilla  gaimla.  North,  2^ooL  ii   p.  237. 

If  the  absurd  theory  advanced  by  Biiffon,  that  European 
an'n^ftl*^  degenerate,  or  become  more  or  less  changed,  in  other 
climates,  needed  in  our  time  any  additional  refutation,  the 
discovery  of  this  bird  in  the  north-western  territory,  near,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  would  afford  it.  By  appearing  in  its  full 
size  and  perfection,  exactly  similar  to  the  European  individuals 
of  its  species,  it  would  vindicate  its  smaller  relation,  the  com- 
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mon  and  familiar  cedar  bird,  from  tte  reproacli  of  degeneracy, 
But  with  the  more  enlightened  opinions  tliat  now  prevail,  ils 
occurrence  in  tiat  unexplored  portion  of  the  globe  is  impoit- 
ant,  chiefly  as  tending  to  solve  tlie  problem  of  the  place  of 
abode  of  this  mysterioos  wanderer ;  especially  as,  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  whilst  we  were  proclaiming  this  species  x? 
American,  it  was  received  by  Temrainck  from  Japan,  togethet 
with  a  new  species,  the  third  known  of  the  genus,  which  he 
has  caused  to  be  figured  and  dbtinguished  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  Bomlyiilla  pluefiicoptera,  Boic.  Besides  tlie  red  bun) 
across  the  wing,  wlience  its  name  is  derived,  the  length  of  is 
crest,  adorned  with  black  feathers,  and  the  uniform  absence, 
in  all  states,  of  the  corneous  appendages  of  the  wings,  \ios 
new  species,  resembling  more  in  size  and  shape  the  Carolina 
wax-wing,  (cedar  bird,)  than  the  present,  is  eminently  distin- 
guished from  both  by  wanting  the  small,  closely-set  featheis 
covering  the  nostrils,  hitherto  assigned  as  one  of  the  characten 
of  the  genus.  This  eitample  evinces  the  insufficiency  of  tli&t 
clianicter,  tliough  J  lliger  considered  it  of  such  importance  as  lo 
induce  him  to  unite  in  his  great  genus  Corvus,  (comprehend- 
ing this,  as  well  as  several  other  distinct  groaps,)  all  the  q>e- 
cies  possessing  it.  It  shows,  especially^  hov  erroneoua  it  is  to 
form  two  separate  femilies  for  the  allied  genera  with  covered 
or  naked  nostrils.  In  &ct,  the  genus  as  it  now  standb,  is,  not 
the  less  for  thb  aberration,  an  exceedingly  natoial  one,  though 
the  two  species  that  are  now  known  to  inhabit  America,  are 
still  more  allied  to  each  other  than  either  of  them  to  the  Ja- 
panese, the  present  (Bohemian)  differing  chiefly  by  its  laiga 
size,  mali<^auy-brown  tail-coverts,  and  cinereous  belly,  the 
first  being  white,  and  the  second  yellowish,  in  the  cedar-lnidi 
which  also  wants  the  yellow  and  white  markings  on  the  wing. 
Of  the  three  species  now  comprehended  in  the  genus,  one  ii 
peculiar  to  America,  a  second  to  eastern  Asia,  and  the  present 
common  to  all  the  Arctic  world. 

This  small  hut  natural  group,  at  iHie  time  placed  by  Linn£ 
in  the  carnivorous  genus  Laniut,  notwithstanding  ita  exdu- 
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aively  fhigivorous  habits,  was  finally  restored  by  him  to  Ant" 
peliSf  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Latham.  Brisson  placed 
it  in  T\irdusj  and  Iliiger  in  Corvtu.  Ornithologists  now  con- 
cur in  regarding  it  as  a  genus,  disagreeing  only  as  to  the  name, 
some  calling  it  BombycipJiora,  others  Bombydvara^  though 
they  all  appear  to  hare  lately  united  in  £Eiyour  of  the  more 
elq;ant  and  prior  termination  of  BornbyciUa. 

The  waxwings,  which  we  place  in  our  family  Serieati,  ha- 
ving no  other  representative  in  Europe  or  North  America,  are 
easily  recognised  by  their  short,  turgid  bill,  trigonal  at  base, 
aomewhat  compressed  and  curved  at  tip,  where  both  mandibles 
are  strongly  notched ;  their  short  feet,  and  rather  long  suba- 
cute wings.  But  their  most  curious  trait  consists  in  the  small, 
flat,  oblong  appendages,  resembling  in  colour  and  substance 
red  sealing-wax,  found  at  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  in  the 
adult  These  appendages  are  merely  the  coloured  corneous 
prolongation  of  the  shafts  beyond  the  webs  of  the  feathers. 
The  new  species  from  Japan  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  at  all 
times  without  them,  as  well  as  the  young  of  the  two  others. 
The  plumage  of  all  is  of  a  remarkably  fine  and  silky  texture, 
lying  extremely  close ;  and  they  are  all  largely  and  pointedly 
crested,  the  sexes  hardly  differing  in  this  respect. 

The  waxwings  live  in  numerous  flocks,  keeping  by  pairs 
only  in  the  breeding  season ;  and  so  social  is  their  disposition, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  they  collect  in  large 
bands  from  the  whole  neighbourhood.  They  perform  exten- 
sive journeys,  and  are  great  and  irregular  wanderers.  Far 
from  being  shy,  they  are  simple  and  easily  tamed,  but  gene- 
rally soon  die  in  confinement.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
joicy  fruits,  on  which  they  fatten,  but  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  orchard,  where  they  commit  extensive  ravages.  When 
fruits  are  scarce,  they  seize  upon  insects,  catching  them  dex- 
terously in  the  same  manner  as  their  distant  relatives  the  fly- 
catchers. No  name  could  be  more  inappropriate  for  these  birds 
than  that  of  chatterers,  as  there  are  few  less  noisy,  and  they 
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miglit  even  be  called  mute  with  miicli  better  reason.  Tlicy 
build  in  trees,  and  lay,  twice  in  a  year,  about  five  eggs. 

Whence  does  the  Bolicmian  waxwing  come  at  die  long  and 
irregular  periods  of  its  migrations?  Whither  does  it  retire 
to  pass  its  existence  and  give  birth  to  its  progeny  ?  Theseare 
circumataiicea  involved  in  darkness,  and  which  it  has  not  been 
given  to  any  naturalist  to  ascertain.  It  lias  been  stated,  and 
with  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  these  birds  relirf 
during  summer  withi"  '^"'  awtif  circle ;  but  the  fact  is  otheN 
wise,  naturalists  who  ;  explored  these  regioos,  asserting 
that  they  are  rarer  and  e  accidental  there  than  in  temper- 
ate climates.  It  seems  probable  tliat  their  chief  place  of  abwle 
is  in  the  oriental  parts  of  the  old  continent,  and,  if  we  may 
hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  extensirf 
tind  elevated  table  land  of  Central  Asia  were  found  to  be  thrit 
priiieipnl  rendezvous,  whence,  like  the  Tartars  in  former  timw, 
they  make  their  irregular  excursions. 

Aa  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  truth  in  this  matter  byobserrii^ 
facts,  and  collecting  localities,  we  shall  endeavour  To  do  tiiis 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  In  northern  Russia,  aiKl  the  extreme 
north  of  Norway,  they  are  seen  in  great  numbers  every  winter, 
being  observed  there  earlier  than  in  temperate  countries.  In 
northern  Asia  and  eastern  Europe  tb«r  migradons  are  b^eiably 
regular ;  very  numerous  flocks  generally  pass  tbroiigh  Scant 
in  November,  and  are  again  seen  on  their  return  in  the  spihf  . 
But  they  appear  only  at  very  remote  and  irregular  period!^ 
and  merely  as  occasional  and  rare  viutants  in  western,  bodA- 
ern,  or  even  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  then  only  m 
the  coldest  months  of  the  most  severe  winters.  Notwith^and* 
ing  that  they  at  times  invade  peculiar  districts  in  vast  num^ 
bers,  so  remarkable  is  the  appearance  of  these  winged  stran- 
gers then  considered,  that  we  find  it  placed  upon  record.  Hinr- 
ever  extraordinary  it  may  seem  to  those  who  live  in  this  en- 
lightened age  and  country,  that  the  unusual  fq>pearance  of 
"  cedar-birds  of  a  large  kind"  should  strike  terror  into  tie 


souls  of  men,  sucli,  not widistan ding,  was  tbc  effect  in  more 
ignorant  times.  They  Lave  been  louked  upon  as  the  preeur- 
■ors  of  war,  pestilence,  and  other  public  calamities.  One  of 
their  irruptions  was  experienced  in  Ltaly  in  1 57  L,  when  flocks 
of  hundreds  were  feeen  Sying  about  in  the  north  of  tliat  coun- 
try in  the  month  of  December,  and  were  easily  caught.  A 
similar  visit  had  taken  place  in  1330  in  February,  marking  the 
epoch  when  Charles  V.  caused  hUnsielf  to  be  croniied  at  Bo- 
logna. Aldrovaudi,  from  whom  we  learn  the  above  particu- 
lars, also  informs  us  that  large  flocks  uf  them  appeared  in  15iil, 
when  it  was  remarked,  tliat,  though  they  spread  in  numbers 
through  the  Modcnese,  the  Plaisantine,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  tliey  carefully  avoided  entering  die  Fcrrarese,  as  if  to 
escape  tlie  dreadful  earthquake  that  was  felt  soon  after,  causing 
the  very  birds  to  turn  their  flight.  In  155'2,  Gesner  informs 
us,  they  appeared  along  the  Rhine,  near  Mentz  in  Germany, 
in  such  numbers  us  to  obscure  tlie  sun.  They  have,  however, 
of  late  years,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  France  especially, 
at  all  times,  been  extremely  rare,  being  seen  only  in  small 
companies  or  singly,  appearing  as  if  they  had  strayed  from 
tlieir  way.  In  England,  the  Bohemian  wa.xwing  has  always 
been  a  rare  visitant,  coming  only  at  long  and  uncertain  inter- 
vals. In  the  winter  of  1810  lai^e  flocks  were  dispersed 
through  various  parts  of  that  kingdom,  from  which  period  wc 
do  not  find  it  recorded  by  English  writers  dll  tlie  month  of 
February,  1B22,  when  a  few  came  midor  Mr  Selby'ii  inspec- 
tion, and  several  were  again  observed  during  the  severe  storm 
in  the  winter  of  1623.  Upon  the  Continent,  its  returns  are 
subject  to  similar  uncertainty.  In  M.  Necker's  very  interest- 
ing memoir  lately  published  on  the  birds  of  Geneva,  we  read, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  oidy  two  considerable 
flights  have  been  observed  iu  that  canton,  one  in  January, 
1607,  and  the  other  in  January,  1614,  when  tliey  were  very 
Dumerous,  and  spent  the  winter  there,  all  departing  iu  March. 
In  1807  they  were  dispersed  over  a  great  portion  of  western 
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Europe,  and  were  seen  near  E^iiburgh  in  the  first  ibrs  of 
tliat  year. 

Mliat  extent  of  couutry  they  inhabit  or  frequent  in  tlui 
cODtinent,  and  whether  numerous  or  not,  we  are  unable  U 
state.  The  specimen  here  figured  was  obtained,  togetlier  will 
otherS)  from  the  northwestern  range  of  die  Rocky  Mounnimi, 
and  the  species  appears  to  spread  widely,  as  we  have  httn 
creilibly  informed  by  hunters  that  "  cedar-birds  of  a  lari^ 
kind"  hare  been  shot  a  little  beyond  the  Mississippi,  at  a  very 
great  distance  from  the  spot  where  ours  were  obtained.  Tims 
docs  this  species  extend  its  range  round  the  whole  earth,  from 
the  C03SU  of  Europe  eastWEirdly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  id 
America,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  should  never 
liave  been  observed  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  tltis  elegani 
bird.  It  assembles  in  large  floekti,  and  feeds  on  diiTerrnt  kini* 
of  juicy  berries,  or  on  insects,  which  during  summer  constitute 
their  principal  food.  In  common  with  many  other  birds,  theT 
are  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash  and  phyto]a«& 
are  extremely  greedy  of  gmpes,  and  also,  though  in  a  lew  de- 
gree, of  juniper  and  laurel  berries,  apples,  currants,  figs,  bM 
other  fruits.  They  drink  often,  dipping  in  tbor  bill  repeat- 
edly. Besides  their  social  disposition,  and  general  lore  tC 
their  species,  these  birds  appear  susceptible  <^  individaal  at- 
taclunent,  as  if  they  felt  a  particular  sentiment  of  benevolence, 
even  independent  of  redprocal  sexual  attracdon.  Nst  only 
do  the  male  and  female  caress  and  feed  each  other,  but  tiie 
same  proofs  of  mutual  kindness  hare  been  observed  between 
individuals  of  the  same  sex.  This  amiable  disposition,  so 
agreeable  for  others,  often  becomes  a  serious  disadvanti^  tn 
its  possessor.  It  always  supposes  more  sensibility  than  energy, 
more  confidence  than  penetration,  more  simplicity  than  pru- 
dence, and  precipitates  these,  as  well  as  nobler  victims,  mto 
the  snares  prepared  for  them  by  more  artful  and  selfiBb  beings. 
Hence  they  are  stigmatized  as  stupid,  and,  as  t^ey  keep  gene- 
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rally  close  bother,  nuuy  ue  easily  killed  at  once  by  a  siRgle 
discharge  of  a  gun.  They  always  alight  on  trees,  hopping 
awkwardly  on  the  ground.  Their  flight  is  very  rapid :  when 
taking  wing,  they  utter  a  note  resembling  the  syllables,  ri,  zi, 
ri,  but  are  generally  silent,  notwithstanding  the  name  that  has 
been  given  them.  They  are,  however,  said  to  have  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  song  in  the  time  of  breeding,  thoogh  at  others 
it  is  a  mere  whistle.  The  place  of  breeding,  as  we  have  ind- 
mated,  b  not  known  with  any  certainty,  though  they  are  said 
to  build  in  high  northern  latitudes,  preferring  mountainous 
districts,  and  laying  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  which,  however, 
judging  from  analogy,  we  cannot  believe. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  their  leaving  their  unknown  abodes, 
of  their  wide  migrations,  and  extraordinary  irruptions,  it  19 
rery  ditticult  to  determine.  That  they  are  not  compelled  to 
them  by  cold  is  well  proved.  Are  they  to  be  ascribed  lo  ne- 
cessity from  esceesive  multiplication,  as  is  the  case  witlk  the 
small  quadrupeds  called  lemmings,  and  even  with  man  himself 
iu  a  savage  state,  or  in  over  populous  countries  ?  or  shall  we 
suppose  that  they  are  forced  by  local  penury  to  seek  elsewhere 
the  food  they  cannot  be  supplied  with  at  home  ?  Much  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  carefully  observing  their 
habits  and  migrations  iu  America. 

The  Bohemian  chatterer  being  so  well  known,  we  shall  here 
f  «ily  give  a  description  of  our  best  American  specimen,  which 
H'ii  a  female  shot  on  the  •20lh  March,  182.?,  on  the  Atfaaltasca 
^vjfver,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  sexes  hardly  differ  in 
^Li|4umage. 

^L  Length,  eight  and  a  lialf  inches;  extent,  fifteen ;  hill,  three 
^^  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  black,  paler  at  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible ;  irides,  reddish,  often  quite  red ;  nostrils,  entirely 
uncovered.  I-'rom  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  the  bill  arises,  on 
each  side,  a  velvety  black  line,  bordering  the  forehead,  and 
spreading  on  the  ophthalmic  region,  and  surrounding  almost 
the  whole  crown  ;  throat  also  deep  black.  Tlie  anterior  part 
of  the  head  is  bright  luiy,  behind  passing  gradually  into  vina- 
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c-eoiis  ilrab ;  tlie  feathers  of  the  crown  arc  elon^t^tl  into  a  erttX 
measuring  nearly  an  mcli  and  a  half;  base  of  these  feathos, 
bliK-kisb ;  middle,  while,  whole  neck  and  bind-head  and  breast, 
cinereous  drab,  slightly  tinged  with  vinaceous,  and  paf«ing  by 
degrees  on  the  posterior  parts  above  and  beaeatb  into  pun' 
cinereous,  slightly  tinged  with  bluish,  which  predominates  w 
the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  The  black  of  the  tliruat  it 
Aomewhat  margined  with  bright  bay,  and  is  separated  from  the 
i>Iack  of  the  eye  by  a  slight  obliterated  white  line.  The  cine- 
reous of  the  belly  and  femorals  is  paler;  the  vent  and  lower 
tail-coverts  are  chestnut  rufous,  and  the  feathers  very  long. 
The  wings  measure  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  thesecom! 
primary  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  first,  the  others  decreastn^ 
in  fiuccession  rapidly.  ITie  upper  tail-coverts  are  cinereou* 
drab,  like  the  back,  the  lower  whitish  grey ;  quilU,  dusky 
black,  much  paler  on  their  iimer  vane  towards  the  base.  TTir 
first  is  unspotted)  the  second  has  a  slight  mark  of  white  on  the 
outer  web  at  tip.  This  mark  increases  in  size  successively  oo 
the  following,  becoming  a  longitudinal  spot,  much  larger  on 
the  scconditries.  four  of  wliitli  are  furnished  with  bright  retJ 
appendages.  Each  feather  of  the  winglet  is  broadly  wliite  at 
Up,  constituting  a  remarkable  white  spot  on  the  wing,  vliidt 
appears  to  be  on  the  primariea.  No  yellow  whatever  is  ob- 
servable on  the  wing.  The  tail  is  three  inches  long,  blac^ 
broadly  tipped  with  pale  yellow  for  half  an  inch,  dark  bluish 
grey  at  base.  Tarse,  which  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  feet,  black." 

•    S™  vnL  I.  p.  106,  for  B.  Antmcaiui  ind  notou— En. 
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FEMALE  PINE  BULLFINCH — PYRRHULA  ENUCLEATOR. 

Plate  XVL  Fia,  3. 

See  WiUoH**  American  Ornithology,  Pine  Grosbeak,  Loxia  enucleator,  vol.  i.  p. 

80,   pL  5,  fig.   2,  for   the  male   at   the  age  of  one  year. — Loxia  enucleator, 

Linn.    Sytt  L  p.  299,  ap.    3.     Faun,   Suec.  tp.  223.      SdUm,  Act.   Hdtm. 

1767,  p.  139.      Omd.  Sjfst,  i.   p.   845,  sp.  a     Brvnn.  tp.  239.     Jfn&r,  ap. 

S46.     BorowMk.  NaL  ill.  p.  133,  sp.  3.     Lath*  Ind.  i.  p.  372,  sp.  5.     Eetz. 

Faun.  Suec.  p.  234,  sp.  211.       Meyer  and  Wolf,    Taichenb,   Vog,  Deutschl. 

i.  p.    142. — Loxia  flamingo,  JlfM«.  Carls.  L  pL    17.       Gmel.   Sytt,  i.  p.  864, 

aecid.  var. — Loxia  pyrrhula,  var.  h     Lath.  Ind.  i.  p.  388,  sp.  56,  accid.  var. 

-i*Cbccot1iraustea  Canadensis,  Brist.  Om.  iii.  p.   250,  sp.    15,  pi.   12,  fig.  3. 

Id,  8vo,  L  p.  378. — Pyrrhula  enucleator.  Tenon.  Man.  Om,  i.  p.  38a    Sabine, 

ZocL  App,  to  Frank.  Exp.  p.  675.    Srehm,  Lehr.  Fur,  Vog,  L  p.  169.    Ranz. 

SUm.  Om,  vi.  p.  70,  sp.  2.     Selby,  lU.  Brit.  Om,  i.  p.  256,  pi.  53,  fig.  1,  male, 

fig.  2,  female.    Nob.  Obt.  Wih,  Norn,      Cat  and  Syn.  Birds  U.  S.  sp.  19a— 

Cbrythua  enadeator.  Cue,  Rign,  Anim,   i.  p.   392.— Strobilopliaga  enudeator, 

Fieiff.  OaL  Ois,  i.   pL   53,  young  male. — FringilU  enadeator,   Meytr,   SytL 

Tasekenb,  in,  p.  250,  sp.  2. — Ciufolotto  snocdolatore,  Ranz,  he,  ciL — Dor-bee, 

Buff,  Ois'  iiL  p.  457. — Gros-bec  du  Canada,  Id.  PL  EnL  135,  fig.  1,  male  a 

year  old. — Haken  Kembeisser,  Bechst.  Nat,  Beutsch,  iii.  p.  28.     JVavm.  Vog, 

NachJtr,  pL  19,  fig.  36,  male,  fig.  37,  female. — Der  Fichten  Kembeisser,  Meyer 

emd  Waif,  Vog,  BeuttekL  ziL   pi.  5,  fig.  I,  young  male,  fig.   2,  old  female. — 

Greatest  Bullfinch,  Edwards,  pL  123,  young  male,  pi.  24,  adult  fema]a.^Piii0 

Grwbeak,  Penn,  Brit.  ZooL  sp.  114,  pL  49,  fig.  2.     Arct,  ZooL  iL  sp.  209. 

Ellis,  Narr,  ii.  p.  15.     Lewin,  Brit  Birds,  ii.  pi.  68.     Ztoth,  Syn.  ii.  p.  Ill, 

ap.  5.    Id,  Supp,  p.  14a    Mont,  Om,  Diet.  i.     Walck.  Syn.  pi.  207.    Bonov, 

Brit,  Birds,  i.  pL  17.    Bewick,  Brit.  Birds,  I  p.  135.    Shawns  ZooL  iz.  p.  238, 

pL  4a      (/hers,  ii  p.  106|  sp.  5. — Flamingo  Grosbeak,  Lath,  Syn.  SuppL  p. 

155y  aocid.  Tar.     My  Collection,  male,  female,  and  young. 

CORYTHUS  ENUCLBATOR.-^CfPtieM.* 

Pyrrhula  (corythus)  enudeator.  North,  ZooL  ii.  p.  262. 

The  female  pine  bullfinch  is  eight  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  thirteen  and  a  half  in  extent ;  the  bill  measures  more  than 
half  an  inch,  is  blackish,  with  the  lower  mandible  paler  at  base ; 
the  feathers  of  the  whole  head,  neck,  breast,  and  rump,  orange, 
tipped  with  brownish,  the  orange  richer  on  the  crown,  where 

*  See  description  of  the  male,  note,  he,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 
VOL.  III.  2  G 
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are  a  few  blackish  dots,  the  plumage  at  base  plumbeous ;  the 
back  is  cinereous,  somewhat  mixed  with  orange ;  the  shafts 
darker ;  belly  and  femorals,  pure  cinereous ;  lower  tail-coverts, 
whitish,  shafted  with  dusky ;  the  wings  are  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  smaller 
coverts  are  similar  to  the  back,  cinereous,  slightly  tinged  with 
orange ;  middle  and  larger,  blackish,  margined  with  whitish 
exteriorly  and  widely  at  tip;  the  lower  coverts  are  whitish 
grey ;  quills,  blackish,  primaries  margined  with  pale  greenish 
orange,  secondaries  and  tertials  with  broad  white  exterior 
margins;  the  tail  is  three  and  three  quarter  inches  long, 
blackish,  the  feathers  with  narrow  pale  edges ;  feet,  dusky ; 
nails,  blackish. 

In  the  young  female,  the  head  and  rump  are  tinged  with 
reddish.  The  male  represented  and  most  accurately  described 
by  Wilson,  is  not  adult,  but  full  one  year  old  ;  at  which  period, 
contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nature,  it  is  the  brightest,  as  was 
first  stated  by  Linn6,  though  his  observation  has  since  been 
overlooked,  or  unjustly  contradicted.  In  the  adult  male,  the 
parts  that  were  crimson  in  the  immature  bird,  exhibit  a  fine 
reddish  orange,  the  breast  and  belly  being  also  of  that  colour, 
but  paler ;  the  bars  of  the  wings,  tinged  with  rose  in  the  young, 
become  pure  white. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  Wilson's  history  of  this  bird. 
Although,  after  the  example  of  Temminek  and  others,  we 
place  this  species  at  the  head  of  the  bullfinches,  we  cannot 
avoid  remarking,  that  its  natural  affinities  connect  it  most  inti- 
mately with  the  crossbills,  being  allied  to  them  closely  in  its 
habits,  and  in  its  form,  plumage,  general  garb,  and  even  in 
its  anomalous  change  of  colours.  The  bill,  however,  pre- 
cisely that  of  a  bullfinch,  induces  us  to  leave  it  in  that  genus, 
between  which  and  the  crossbills  it  forms  a  beautiful  link ;  the 
obtuse  point  of  the  lower  mandible,  but  especially  the  small, 
porrect,  setaceous  feathers  covering  the  nostrils,  as  in  these 
latter,  eminently  distinguish  it  from  all  others  of  its  own  genus. 
These  characters  induced  Cuvier  to  propose  it  as  a  subgenus, 
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under  the  name  of  Corythus  ;  and  Vieillot  as  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct genus,  which  he  first  named  Pinicola,  but  has  since 
changed  it  to  Strcbilophaga.  These  authors  have  of  course 
been  followed  by  the  German  and  English  ornithologists  of 
the  new  school,  who  appear  to  consider  themselves  bound  to 
acknowledge  every  genus  proposed,  from  whatever  quarter,  or 
however  minute  and  variable  the  characters  on  which  it  is 
based. 

WHITE-CROWNED  PIGEON.^COLUMBA  LEUCOCEPHALA. 

Plate  XVIL  Fio.  I. 

Cdnmbft  leoooeepluda,  Linn,  Sytt  i.  p.  281,  «p.  14.  ChmeL  8ytL  L  p.  772»  tp.  14. 
laHL  Ind.  p.  594,  tp.  5.  Temm.  LuL  CoL  in  Hist  Pig.  «e  GoB.  i.  p.  459. 
FidZL  OaL  Oi$»  iL  p.  331,  pL  194. — Columba  minor  ]eaaaoarffiim,  Raii  Syn, 
p.  63,  ap.  16,  and  p.  184,  sp.  24i  JTZttn,  Av,  p.  120,  tp.  18.— Colttmba  saza- 
tilis,  Januuoentis,  Briss,  Om  up.  137,  sp.  33.  ItL  8vo.  i.  p.  34.— ^^liunba  capite 
■Ibo,  The  Wlute-crowned  Pigeon,  CtUe^y,  Car.  i.  p.  25,  pL  25.  Sdiffman^ 
SamL  SelL  Vog.  2,  coL  pUte. — Le  Pigeon  de  rocbe  de  U  Jammique,  Brnff,  Oit.  ii« 

p.  529.    Sann.  Buff.  yVu  p.  216 Colombe  i  calotte  blanche,  Temm,  Bitt.  Pig. 

et  GaO,  I  p.  204.     Id.  foUo,  pL  13  of  the  second  hmWy.    My  CoBacHou.  Edin^ 
bargh  College  Museum. 

COL  UMBA  LE  UCO  CEPHALA^Unnjtum. 
Columba  leucocephala,  Bonap.  Synop.  p.  119.  \ 

This  bird  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  our  first  volume, 
when  pointing  out  the  difference  between  it  and  the  new  Co- 
hakbafasciata  of  Say.  We  were  then  fax  firom  supporing  that 
we  should  so  soon  have  to  become  its  historian ;  but  having 
ascertained  that  it  inhabits  Florida,  as  well  as  the  yfest  Indies, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  it  a  place  in  these  pages.  A  glance  at 
die  plate  will  now  render  the  difference  strikingly  obvious  to 
the  American  student,  who  will  thus  perceive,  better  than  can 
be  e:q>]ained  bywords,  how  entirely  distinct  the  above  named 
ipoeies  kfirom  the  present 

The  white-crowned  pigeon,  well  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Mexioo  and  the  West  Indies,  is  likewise  found  in  great  num- 
\mn  on  some  of  the  Florida  Keys,  such  as  Key  Vacas,  and 
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others,  early  in  spring,  where  it  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  a 
kind  of  wild  fruit,  usually  called  beach  plum,  and  some  few 
berries  of  a  species  of  palmetto,  that  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
those  keys.  It  is  also  e^ctensirely  spread  in  Jamaica  and  8t 
Dotoingo,  aad  is  very  abundant  Lu  the  Island  of  Porto  Rjco, 
fre<iuontiiig  deep  woods,  and  breeding  on  rocks,  whence  they 

B  called  by  sonic,  rock  pigeons.  They  are  very  numerous  on 
all  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  form  an  important  article  of  food 
With  the  inhabitants,  particularly  when  young,  being  then 
taken  in  great  quantities  from  tlie  rocks  where  they  breed.  On 
the  Florida  keys  also  tliey  breed  in  large  societies,  and  tEe 
young  are  much  sought  after  by  the  wreckers.  They  there 
feed  principally  on  berries,  and  especially  on  those  of  a  tree 
called  sweetwood.  When  the  fruit  of  this  is  ripe,  they  become 
fat  and  well-flavoured,  but  other  &nits  again  make  their  flesh 
very  bitter. 

Buffon,  in  accordance  with  his  whimsical  idea  of  referring 
foreign  species  to  those  of  Europe,  considers  the  present  ns  a 
variety  of  the  biset  [Cvlamha  livia,  Briss.)     To  that  bird  it  is 

1  fat't  allied,  lioth  in  form  and  plumage,  and  has,  moreover, 
the  same  habit  of  breeding  in  holes  and  crevices  of  rocks ;  but 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  distinct. 

The  size  of  tLe  white-crowned  pigeon  has  been  underrated 
by  authors.  Its  length  is  fourteen  inches,  and  its  extent 
twenty-three ;  the  bill  is  one  inch  long,  carmine  red  at  the 
base,  the  end  from  the  nostrils  being  bluish  white ;  the  irides 
are  orange  yellow,  the  bare  circle  round  the  eye,  dusky  white, 
becoming  red  in  the  breeding  season ;  the  entire  crown,  incln- 
-ding  all  the  feathers  advancing  far  on  the  bill,  is  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  cream  colour,  and  is  narrowly  margined  widi  black, 
wluch  passes  insensibly  into  the  general  deep  slate  colour :  ob 
the  nape  of  the  neck  is  a  small  deep  purplish  space,  diangiag 
to  violet;  the  remainder  of  the  neck  above,  and  on  the  sides, 
is  covered  by  scale-like  feathers,  bright  green,  with  bluish  and 
golden  reflections,  according  as  the  light  &lls ;  the  sides  of  tie 
head,  the  body  above,  and  whole  inferior  gur&ce,  the  wings 
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and  tail  above  and  beneatli — in  short,  tbe  whole  bird,  without 
any  exception  but  the  parts  described,  b  of  a  uniform  deep 
bluish  slate,  much  lighter  on  the  belly,  more  tinged  with  blue 
on  the  stout-shafted  rump  feathers,  somewhat  glossy,  and  ap- 
proaching to  brownish  black  on  the  scapulars :  the  quills  are 
more  of  a  dusky  black  ;  the  wings  are  nearly  eight  inches  long, 
reaching,  when  closed,  to  two-tliirds  of  the  tail ;  the  first  pri- 
mary is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  fourth,  and  the  second  and 
third  are  longest ;  the  third  is  curiously  scalloped  on  the  outer 
web,  which  b  mucit  narrowed  for  two  inches  from  the  tip  ;  all 
aie  finely  edged  with  whitish;  the  tiul  is  five  inches  long, 
perfectly  even,  of  twelve  uniform  broad  feathers,  with  rounded 
tips ;  the  feet  are  carmine  red,  the  naila  dusky ;  the  tarsua 
measures  less  than  an  inch,  being  subequal  to  the  lateral  toes, 
and  much  shorter  than  the  middle  one.  The  female  is  per- 
fectly similar.  It  is  one  of  this  sex,  shot  in  the  beginniug  of 
March,  tliat  is  represented  in  the  plate,  and  is  perhaps  a  young, 
or  not  a  very  old  bird ;  for  it  would  seem,  that  as  they  advance 
in  age,  these  pigeons  become  somewhat  lighter  coloured,  tbe 
crown  acquiring  a  much  purer  white.  This,  however,  we  only 
infer  from  authors,  our  plate  and  description  being  faithfully 
copied  from  nature. 

The  young  are  distinguished  by  duller  tints,  and  the  crown 
»  at  first  nearly  uniform  with  the  rest  of  their  dark  plumage  : 
this  part,  after  a  time,  changes  to  grey,  then  greyish  white, 
and  becomes  whiter  and  wliiter  as  the  bird  grows  older.  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  after  what  has  been  said  under  the  article  of 
the  band-tailed  pigeon,  in  vol.  i.,  that  the  white  colour  extends 
equally  over  the  whole  crown,  not  more  on  oue  port  than  an- 
other ;  thus  never  admitting  of  a  restricted  band  or  line,  as  ui 
that  much  lighter  coloured  bird. 

Anotlier  species  closely  allied  to,  and  perhaps  identical  with, 
our  band-I^Ied  pigeon,  (though  wc  have  equally  good  reasons 
for  believing  it  Uie  Cotnmlxi  nt/ina  of  Temmiiick,)  and  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  specimens,  is  also 
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well  known  to  breed  on  tlie  Florida  keys,  whither  probolily 
almost  all  tlie  West  Indian  species  occasionally  resort. 


ZENAIDA  DOVE.— COLUMBA  ZENAIDA.— Pl*t.   XVII.  Fie.?. 

{ uliuiiU  EcDiiili,  mt.  Add.  On.  U.  S.  i»  J<mn.  Acad.  PkiL  Id.  fU.  AnA 
U.  S.  <p.  198,  in  CoHlr.  Mad.  Lgr.  t*k.i.  p.  OS.  /<£.  ^yn.  Binit  V.  ■S.•^ 
IHM.  ;«  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hut.  K.  Y.  ii.  p.  119.  /</.  S^ipL  u  2«L  J0& 
Loud.  r.  p.  Ii.      JUy  CoBrrtiait, 
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TtiE  name  of  dove  is  not  commonly  used  to  designate  a 
nystematic  group,  but  is  employed  for  all  the  small  pigeons 
indiscriminately,  whilst  the  larger  doves  are  known  as  pigeons. 
Even  this  distinction  of  size,  liowever,  does  not  seem  to  be 
agreed  upon,  as  we  find  authors  calb'ng  the  larger  spedej 
doves,  and  tlie  smaller  ones  pigeons,  and  sometimes  even  ap- 
plying both  appellations  to  different  sexes  or  ages  of  the  same 
species,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  common  American  pigeon,  Co- 
Ittmba  miffTotoria.  This  extensive  family  of  birds,  so  remark- 
able for  richness  and  splendour  of  colours — so  important  as  con- 
tributing largely  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind — so  interest- 
ing as  forming  so  perfect  a  link  between  the  two  great  diri- 
sions  of  the  feathered  tribes — has  been  divided,  on  more  phi- 
losophical principles,  into  three  groups,  which  some  natural- 
ists consider  as  genera,  and  others  as  subgenera,  or  sections. 
Of  these,  two  only  are  found  represented  in  America ;  the 
third,  a  very  natural  group,  being  confined  to  Africa  and  the 
large  eastern  ishinds  of  the  old  world.  That  to  which  the 
present  bird,  and  all  the  North  American  species  bat  one, 
belong,  is  the  most  typical  of  all,  being  characterised  by  a 
straight  and  slender  hill,  both  mandibles  of  which  are  soft  and 
flexible,  and  the  upper  turgid  towards  the  end ;  by  their  short 
tarsi,  divided  toes,  and  long,  acute  wings,  with  the  first  pri- 
mary somewhat  shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest. 
This  group  (the  true  pigeons  and  doves)  is,  however,  so  nu- 
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^Pnerous  in  species,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should 
sdll  remain  eomparativply  untouched  by  the  reforming  band  of 
our  contemporaries ;  especially  seeing  that  as  good  reasons 
may  be  found  for  subdividing  tliem  as  the  parrots,  and  other 
1  large  natural  groups.  We  may  indicate  the  differences  eihi- 
[bitcd  in  the  form  of  the  scales  covering  the  tarsus,  and  the 
■ape  of  tlie  tail,  &c.,  as  offering  characters  on  which  sections 
r  genera  could  be  founded.  But  as  the  species  of  the  United 
tStates,  which  are  those  we  are  to  treat  of,  are  but  few,  we 
rikall  leave  the  promising  task  to  any  one  whose  researches 
may  lead  bim  to  engage  in  it ;  and  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
two  species  described  by  Wilson,  belong  to  a  different  group 
&om  the  three  we  have  since  introduced  into  the  Fauua  of  this 
country.  Uf  these,  the  present  beautiful  dove  b  the  only  one 
hitherto  undescribed. 

This  new  and  charming  little  species  inhabits  the  Florida 
keys  with  the  preceding,  but  is  much  more  rare.  We  have 
also  received  it  Irom  Cuba,  and  noticed  a  specimen  in  a  coUec- 
doD  of  skins  sent  from  that  island  by  Mr  MacLeay,  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.  They  are  fund  of  being  on 
the  ground,  where  they  are  most  commonly  observed  dusting 
themselves,  and  seeking  for  the  gravel,  which,  like  the  galli- 
naceous birds,  they  swaUow  to  assist  digestion.  ANIien  flush- 
ed, they  produce  the  same  whistling  noise  with  their  wings  as 
the  common  turtle-dove,  Colttmba  Carolinertsis. 

Ilie  Zenaida  dove  measures  ten  inches  in  length.  The  bill 
is  snmewliat  more  robust  than  that  of  the  common  dove,  but 
otherwise  perfectly  similar,  less  than  an  inch  long,  black,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  being  lake  ;  the  irides  are  dark  brown, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  large,  and  the  eye  itself  full,  giving  the 
whole  bird  a  mild  and  pleasing  expression ;  the  naked  orbits 
are  of  a  bluish  grey.  The  whole  plumage  above  is  yellowish 
—jBBhy  brown,  tinged  with  vinaceous  on  the  crown,  and  paler  on 
e  sides  of  the  head  and  neck ;  under  the  ears  b  a  small  bright 
h  and  deep  violaceous  spot,  rivalling  the  amethyst  in  spleu- 
;  and  above  this  a  similar  smaller  one,  not  very  distin* 
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guisltable ;  the  sides  of  tlie  neck  before  the  bend  of  the  wia^ 
exhibit  splendid  golden  violaceous  rcflecUons,  slightly  pasung 
into  greenish  in  different  lights ;  the  seapulars  are  spotted  »itli 
black,  the  spots  being  large  and  roundish ;  the  exterior  wing- 
coverls,  spurious  wing  and  quill  feathers,  are  blackish ;  tlic 
primaries  are  edged  with  white  externally,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outer  ones,  at  tip  also ;  the  secondaries  an 
broadly  terminated  with  white ;  the  chin  is  yellowish  white ; 
the  whole  inferior  sur&ce  is  bright  vinaceous,  paler  on  tiie 
throat,  and  gradually  passing  into  richer  on  the  belly :  tli« 
flanks  and  under  wing-coverts  are  delicate  lilac,  and  the  under 
tail-coverts  are  mixed  with  the  same  colour,  some  of  the  long- 
est being  entirely  lilac,  which  is  also  found  at  the  base  of  the 
plumage  on  the  belly  and  rump  ;  the  wings  are  six  inches  anii 
a  quarter  long,  reaching  witbtu  one  inch  of  the  tip  of  the  tail: 
the  primaries  are  entire  on  both  vanes ;  the  first  is  longer  than 
the  fourth,  the  second  longest,  thongli  scarcely  longer  than  the 
third ;  the  tail  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  composed  of 
twelve  broad,  full,  rounded  featlicrs,  extending  but  one  inch 
beyond  their  coverts ;  it  is  nearly  even,  and  of  the  colour  of 
the  body,  with  a  broad  black  band  at  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
obsolete  on  the  two  middle  feathers,  (which  are  of  the  colour 
of  the  body,)  purer  on  the  three  exterior ;  the  lateral  feathers 
are  pearl  grey  for  half  an  inch  towards  the  tip,  the  outer  plume 
being  moreover  of  that  colour  on  the  outer  vane  ;  all  the  tail- 
feathers  are  blackish  on  tlie  inferior  surface  to  within  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  their  tips.  The  feet  are  red ;  the  naiU 
blackish ;  the  tarsus  measures  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  female  b  very  similar  to  the  male  in  size  and  colour; 
the  head,  however,  is  but  slightly  tinged  with  vinaceous,  the 
golden  violet  reflections  of  the  neck  are  not  quite  so  vivid,  and 
the  inferior  surface  of  a  paler  vinaceous,  but  graduated  as  in 
the  male.  The  lateral  tail-feathers  are  also  much  more  uniform 
with  the  middle  one,  and  of  course  with  the  back,  the  three 
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outer  only  on  each  aide  being  pearl  grey  at  tip.  This  latter 
character,  however,  we  should  rather  attribute  to  age  than  sex, 
if  we  had  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  fesude  is  a  per- 
fectly adult  bird. 

At  first  sight,  the  Zenaida  dove  might  perhi^  be  mistaken 
for  the  common  turtle  dove,  {Columba  Carolinenris^  and  marfft" 
nata  of  authors,)  having  the  same  general  colour  and  several 
common  markings ;  but,  to  mention  no  odier  differential  cha- 
racter, the  short  even  tail,  composed  of  but  twelve  feathers,  all 
rounded,  the  outer  bluish  grey  at  tip,  will  at  once  distinguish 
it  from  the  latter,  which  belongs  to  a  different  group,  having 
the  tail  long  cuneiform,  and  (what  is  found  in  no  other  Ame- 
rican species,  not  even  its  close  relation,  the  passenger  pigeon) 
composed  of  fourteen  tapering  and  acute  feathers,  the  two 
middle  remarkably  so,  and  the  lateral  pure  white  at  tip.  If 
any  other  distinction  should  be  required,  the  white  tips  of  the 
secondaries  of  our  new  species  will  afford  a  good  one,  as  well 
as  the  outer  tail-feather,  the  exterior  web  of  which  is  blue 
grey,  crossed,  as  well  as  the  others,  by  the  black  band ;  whilst 
in  the  C  Carolinensis  it  is  entirely  pure  white,  the  black  band 
being  confined  to  the  inner  web. 
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Titno  ohKunis,  Say,  ifi  Lon^t  Exped.  Ut  Rodgi  MiimL   0.   f,  14.      3M,  i 
Bltdt  O.  S.  ip.  soy,  <■  CotAt.  Mntl  Lyt,  PAUa.   i.  ji.  3,1.       £t  Sfw.  M 
t'.S.  ip.  207,  in  Ann.  Zyr.  A'at  IBmL  !V.  V.   pp.  127,  4. 
tfatnos,  femile.      CoBttHim  af  Mr  Sabinr,  Cik  Lvmtm,  nule  «ad  IcilHle. 

T«rH.«0  OJISt'l/BD'a.— 8«Y." 

Tetna  nbHunii,  JVm^A.  Xiwf.  it.  p.  934,  plate  59,  m.,  60,  L 

LiNNE,  in  his  genus  Tetrao,  brought  together  so  greai  a 
number  of  species  bearing  no  more  than  a  distant  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  differing  not  only  in  their  external  chatao- 

*  The  autliorm  of  (he  Xorthen  Zoology  hare  prm  b  bnntifal  figure  of  tlii 
bird,  mhI  han  quoted  the  T.  mdiardtonU  of  Dmiflus  a*  Identical  iriih  il.  Thii 
I  am  unable  la  decide,  kul  ahould  cciU^ly  fin  tomt  weight  to  the  cvoiFariuin 
of  Dr  Itiflhardion,  who  thinki  tbit  thow  drpmltrd  Id  the  Eiliobnrgh  Mufcum 
•re  only  Tonnger  ipeeiauM. 

Tha  ehanctert  given  by  Mr  DooflHa  are  : — 

T.  RiCHAKHKiHii,  jfof. — FaUidiplnmbeo-griiFiufiuoa^UMimnDdiilalai 
gqla  plomli  In  medio  alUi :  abdomine  ntnimtlars  mlbs  parei  aoacnUtei 
maoult  lalersU  enb  nocht  albi  :  rectridbaa  nigrli,  aidae  albieuite. 

Fam — MlDnr,  bmnDcacentl-grliea,  dorao  briuiDeo  timdmta ;  embtoa  alb* 
frequenter  notato  rectrldhiu  duobiu  medlli  remfineo  fudatls. 

That  gentlemao  mentiona  a  trait  in  their  manDen,  wbich  he  (hlnka  !■  peeo- 
liar  to  thi*  apedea.  "  On  being  ituted  from  the  dark  ihadawj  pins-treai,  thdr 
uiual  nraatlng-plaee,  thejr  deeeend,  or,  more  properly,  >llt>iT  themaalTes  to  fiD 
•rlthin  ■  few  feet  of  the  groand,  before  they  oommence  flying,  a  dronnutance  , 
which  often  loadi  (he  aportaman  to  think  he  hu  Kciired  hli  bird,  nnlil  the 
abject  of  bit  attention  leaves  him,  darting  and  fioatlnf  through  the  foreet.' 

Tbay  were  veryatnoduit  oo  the  Bnb-Al[^e  regioiu  of  the  Rodiy  MonnluDi, 
In  lat.  5Sdeg.,  andatill  more  numerouion  (be  monntainoiu  dlrtricta  of  (he  linr 
Calomhia,  In  lat.  48  deg.     They  were  rare,  howerer,  on  the  north-wen  eoaat 

The  ■peclmena  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  have  been  accoiatelj  Ggnred  by 
Mr  J.  Wlixmlnhie/tfiufrartinuo/ZiwJb^,  ondet  (henameof  T.  I 
—Ed. 
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ters,  but  even  in  their  peculiar  habits,  that  he  might,  with 
ahnost  the  same  propriety,  have  included  in  it  all  typical  gal- 
linaceous birds.  Latham  ve^  judiciously  separated  the  genus 
Thutmusj  as  well  as  that  of  Perdix^  which  latter  he  restored 
from  Brisson.  Illiger  likewise  contributed  to  our  better  know- 
ledge of  these  birds,  by  characterising  two  more  natural  genera, 
&frrhaptes  and  Ortygis.  Temminck,  in  his  Histoire  des  GaUt" 
nadsy  carried  the  number  to  seven,  but  has  since  reduced  it  by 
reuniting  Cotumix  to  Perdix, 

The  true  Tetrcumes  are  divided  by  Vieillot  into  two  genera, 
the  Lagopodes  forming  a  distinct  one  by  themselves.  These, 
however,  we  regard  as  no  more  than  a  subgenus,  of  which  we 
distinguish  three  in  our  genus  Tetrao.  I.  LoffopuSj  which  re- 
presents it  in  the  Arctic  Polar  regions ;  for  whose  climate  they 
are  admirably  adapted  by  being  clothed  to  the  very  nails  in 
plumage  suited  to  the  temperature,  furnished  abundantly  with 
thick  down,  upon  which  the  feathers  are  closely  applied.  The 
colour  of  their  winter  plumage  is  an  additional  protection 
against  rapacious  animals,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  snows  by  which  they  are  surrounded* 
II.  TetraOf  which  is  distributed  over  the  more  temperate  cli- 
mates ;  the  legs  being  still  feathered  down  to  the  toes.  III. 
Banasioj  a  new  division,  of  which  we  propose  Tetrao  honaria, 
L.  as  the  type,  in  which  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  tarsus 
is  feathered.  These  occasionally  descend  still  fieurther  south 
than  the  others,  inhabiting  wooded  plains  as  well  as  mountain- 
ous regions,  to  which  those  of  the  second  section  are  more  par- 
ticularly attached.  But  the  entire  genus  is  exclusively  boreal, 
being  only  found  in  Europe,  and  the  northern  countries  of 
America  and  Asia.  The  long  and  sharp-winged  grouse,  or 
Pterodts  of  Tenmiinck,  which  represent,  or  rather  replace 
these  birds  in  the  arid  and  sandy  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
a  single  species  inhabiting  also  the  southern  extremity  of 
Europe,  we  consider,  in  common  with  all  modem  authors,  as 
a  totally  distinct  genus.  That  g^oup,  composed  of  but  few 
species,  resort  to  the  most  desert  regions,  preferring  dry  and 
burning  wastes  to  the  cool  shelter  of  the  woods.  These  oceans, 
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as  tliey  might  be  termed,  of  sand,  ao  terrific  to  the  eye  and  the 
imagiuation  of  tlie  Imman  traveller,  they  boldly  venture  to 
cross  in  large  companies  in  searcli  of  the  Suid  so  indispeosable 
to  life,  but  there  so  scarce,  and  only  found  in  certain  spots. 
Over  the  intervening  spaces  they  pass  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, and  at  a  great  elevation,  being  the  only  gallinaceous 
birds  furnished  with  wings  of  the  form  required  for  such  flights. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  in  which  they  aher- 
rate  from  tlie  rest  of  their  order,  and  approach  the  pigeom, 
being  said  to  lay  but  few  eggs,  the  young  remaining  in  the 
nest  until  they  are  full  fledged,  and  fed  in  the  meantime  by 
the  parents. 

The  grouse  dwell  in  forests,  especially  such  as  are  deep, 
and  situated  in  mountiunous  dbtricta ;  the  Bojiasta,  howeiTr, 
and  the  Tetrao  cupiilo,  frequenting  plains  where  grow  trees  of 
various  kinds.  The  Lagopndea  of  the  Arctic  regions,  or  ptar- 
migans, are  also  found  on  the  very  elevated  mount^us  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  where  the  temperature  corresponds  to  that  of 
more  northern  latitudes.  Here  they  keep  among  the  tnfis  of 
dwarf  willows,  which,  with  pines,  form  the  principal  ve^et^ 
tton  of  these  climates.  The  grouse  feed  almost  exclusivdy 
on  leaves,  buds,  berries,  and  especially  the  young  shoots  of 
trees,  pines,  spruce,  or  birch,  resorting  to  seeds  only  when 
compelled  by  scarcity  of  other  food,  or  when  their  usual  means 
of  subsistence  are  buried  beneath  the  snow.  They  sometimes, 
especially  when  young,  pick  up  a  few  insects  and  wonns^  and 
are  fond  of  ants'  eggs.  Like  other  gallinaceous  birdst  they 
are  constantly  employed  in  scratching  the  earth,  are  fond 
of  covering  themselves  with  dust,  and  swallow  small  pebbles 
and  gravel  to  assist  digestion.  No  birds  are  more  decidedly 
and  tyrannically  polygamous.  As  soon  as  the  females  are  fe- 
cundated, the  male  deserts  them,  caring  no  &rther  about  them 
nor  their  progeny,  to  lead  a  solitary  life.  Like  perfidious 
seducers,  they  are  full  of  attention,  however,  and  display  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  secure  the  possession  of  those  they  are  af- 
.terwards  so  ready  to  abandon.  The  nuptial  season  commences 
when  the  leaves  first  appear  In  spring.  The  males  then  appear 
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<}aite  intoxicated  with  passion :  they  are  seen,  cither  ou  the 
ground,  or  on  the  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  with  a  proud  deport- 
ment, an  inflamed  and  liery  eye,  the  featliers  of  the  head  erect- 
ed, the  wings  dropped,  the  tail  widely  spread,  parading  and 
strutting  about  in  all  sorts  of  extravagant  attitudes,  and  express- 
ing  their  feelings  by  sounds  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great 
(tistance.  This  season  of  ardour  and  altandonmcnt  is  protracted 
till  June.  The  deserted  female  lays,  unnoticed  by  the  mal?, 
fer  apart  on  the  ground,  among  low  and  tliick  busli^,  from 
eight  to  sixteen  eggs,  breeding  but  once  in  a  season.  Tbey 
sit  aiid  rear  their  young  precisely  in  the  matitier  of  tlie  com- 
mon fowl,  the  chicks  being  carefully  protected  by  the  mother 
only,  with  whom  tliey  remain  all  the  autumn  and  winter,  not 
separating  until  the  return  of  the  breeding  season.  It  is  only 
at  this  period  that  the  males  seek  tlic  society  of  the  females. 

The  grouse  are  remarkably  wild,  shy,  and  untameable  birds, 
dwelling  iu  forests  or  in  barren  uncultivated  grounds,  avoid- 
ing cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited  countries,  and  keeping  to- 
gether in  families.  Tlie  Laijojmihs  on\y  live  in  very  nimieroua 
flocks,  compose<l  of  several  broods,  parting  company  when  the 
return  of  spring  invites  them  to  separate  in  pairs  of  different 
sexes,  which  is  always  done  by  the  birds  of  this  division.  Ex- 
cept in  the  breeding  season,  the  grouse  keep  always  on  the 
ground,  alighting  on  trees  only  when  disturbed,  or  when  going 
to  roost  at  night :  by  day  retiring  to  *he  deepest  part  of  the 
foresL  The  flesh  of  all  grouse  is  delicious  food,  dark-coloured 
in  some,  and  white  in  others,  the  dark  being  more  com}iact, 
juicy,  and  richly  flavoured,  as  in  Tetrao  cupidti ;  while  the 
M  liite,  though  somewhat  dry,  is  distinguished  for  delicacy  and 
lightness.  Such  are  the  BonasitF,  T.  itmbelliu  of  America,  and 
7*.  honana  of  Europe. 

The  grouse  are  distinguished  by  a  short  stout  bill,  feathered 
at  base,  and  tbey  are,  of  all  gallinaceous  birds,  those  in  which 
llie  upper  mandible  is  the  most  vaulted ;  the  feathers  of  the 
bill  are  very  thick  and  close,  and  cover  the  nostrils  entirely ; 
tlie  (ongue  is  short,  fleshy,  acuminata,  and  acute  ;  the  eye  is 
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stinnouiited  by  u  conspicuous  red  and  papillous  naked  »(«acc: 
the  tarsi  are  genemlly  spurless  in  botli  sexes,  and  partly  or 
wholly  covered  with  sleuder  feathers,  which  in  the  Laijnpodn 
are  thicker  and  longer  than  in  the  rest,  extending  not  only  \x- 
yond  the  toes,  but  growing  even  ou  the  sole  of  the  foot — a  pe- 
culiarity which,  agreeably  to  the  observation  of  BufTon,  of  all 
iukimali)  is  ag^n  met  with  only  in  the  hare.  These  feathers 
in  n'inter  become  still  longer  and  closer.  All  the  others  have 
the  toes  scabrous  beneath,  and  furnished  with  a  pectinateil 
row  of  processes  on  each  side.*  This  roughness  of  the  sole  of 
the  feet  enables  them  to  tread  lirmly  on  the  slippery  surface  of 
the  ground  or  frozen  snow,  or  to  grasp  the  branches  of  trees 
covered  with  ice.  Their  nails  are  manifestly  so  formed  as  to 
suit  them  for  scratching  away  the  snow  covering  the  vegetables 
which  compose  their  food.  The  wings  of  the  grouse  are  short 
and  rounded ;  the  first  primary  is  shorter  than  the  third  and 
fourth,  which  are  longest.  The  tail  is  usually  composed  of 
eighteen  feathers,  generally  broad  and  rounded.  The  ted 
grouse,  T.  Scoficiu,  however,  and  the  European  lionaxirf,  and 
T.  Camidensis,  or  spotted  grouse,  bare  bat  sixteen ;  while  ou 
two  new  North  American  spedes  have  twenty,  one  of  them 
having  these  feathers  very  narrow  and  pointed,  the  narrowne* 
being  also  observed  in  &e  sharp-tailed  grouse.  They  have 
the  head  small,  the  neck  short,  and  the  body  massive  and  very 
fleshy. 

The  females  of  Uie  Urger  species  differ  greatly  fion  the 
males,  which  are  glossy  black,  or  blackish,  while  the  foimer 
are  mottled  with  grey,  blackish,  and  rufoVis :  Such  are  all  the 
typical  Tetrames  of  Europe,  and  the  cock  of  the  plains,  the 
dusky  and  the  spotted  grouse  of  America.  The  smaller  spedes, 
in  which  both  sexes  are  mottled,  such  as  T.  pkanaru&u  and 
T.  cupido,  exhibit  little  or  no  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the 
two  sexes ;  which  is  also  the  case  in  all  the  JBonasue  and  Lag<h 

*  That  proema  are  lUble  to  fall  off,  at  leaM  Id  prewrrcd  (blna.  It  ii  air- 
ing to  till*  ctrcDinslance  tbat  wg  commlltad  KTrral  mtdti  Id  chaneMriring 
tbcM  birdB  in  our  Sjnu>pnf  a/ (At  Binb  ofihe  Uialtd  Slala. 
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potlfs.  The  youDg  in  their  first  feathers  are  in  all  respects  like 
the  female,  and  the  males  do  not  acquire  their  full  plumage 
undl  after  the  second  moult.  AU  moult  twice  a-yeai,  and 
most  of  the  Lagopodes  change  their  colours  with  the  seasons 
ID  a  remarkahle  manuer. 

The  genus  Tetrao  is  now  composed  of  thirteen  species, — 
three  Laejopodes,  two  Bonasiee,  and  eight  typical  '/'rfraanti. 
This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  Tetrao  niprttrU,  which 
we  do  not  consider  well  established,  any  more  than  the  new 
species  of  Mr  Brelmi.  The  species  of  Ltufopux,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  their  inhabitiiig  high  uorthern  latitudes,  are  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  grouse, 
T.  Scoficas,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  British  islands,  and  which, 
from  its  not  changing  the  colours  of  its  plumage  with  the  sea- 
sons, may  be  considered  as  forming  the  passage  to  the  true 
Tttraones.  Of  these,  there  are  five  in  North  America,  each  and 
all  distinct  from  the  three  European.  Of  the  two  Bmuma^, 
one  is  peculiar  to  the  old,  and  the  other  to  the  new  continent, 
the  former  having  sixteen,  the  Utter  eighteen  feathers  to  the 
tail.  Thus  the  entire  number  is  seven  in  Europe,  while  it  is 
eight  in  North  America.  Setting  aside  the  two  common  to 
both,  and  the  respective  Bonasiee,  wc  may  consider  the  cock 
of  the  woods  of  Europe  as  the  parallel  of  the  cock  of  the  plains 
of  America.  The  black  grouse,  T.  tetrix,  will  find  its  equiva- 
lent in  the  dusky  grouse,  T.  obscurta  ;  but  the  T.  hyhridtu  has 
no  representative  in  America,  any  more  than  the  7'.  Seott- 
au.  These,  however,  are  more  than  replaced  as  to  number, 
by  the  T.  phasianellas,  T.  cupido,  and  T.  Canadensis,  all  Ame- 
rican species,  which  have  none  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
old  world. 

Perhaps  no  other  naturalut  has  personally  inspected  all  the 
known  species  of  this  genus  of  Iwth  continents,  and  having  ex- 
amined numerous  specimens  even  of  some  of  the  rarest,  and 
possessing  all  but  one  in  my  own  collectiou,  my  advantages 
are  peculiar  for  giving  a  monography  of  this  interesting  genus. 
Such  a  work  it  is  my  intcnUon  hereafter  to  publish,  illustrated 
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with  the  best  figures,  and  accompanied  with  farther  iletatli 
respecting  their  hiibits.  In  the  mean  time,  J  shall  merely 
state,  that,  being  replaced  in  Africa  by  Plerocles,  and  in  South 
America  by  Tiriamuf!,  all  the  known  species  of  grouse  arc  found 
in  North  America,  or  in  Europe,  the  European  also  inliabli- 
ing  Asia;  from  whose  elevated  centnd  and  northern  regions, 
yet  unexplored,  may  be  expected  any  new  species  that  still 
remain  to  be  discovered.  The  extensive  wilds  of  North  Amnica 
may  also  furnish  more,  though  we  do  not  think  so ;  for  siaee 
we  have  become  acqumnted  with  both  sexes  of  the  dusky 
grouse,  and  the  cock  of  the  plains,  we  have  been  able  to  refer 
satisfactorily  to  known  species  all  those  of  which  any  indica- 
tions occur  in  tlie  accouute  of  travellers  in  this  country. 

North  America  is  exceeded  by  no  country  in  the  beaut)', 
number,  and  valuable  qualities  of  her  grouse  ;  anil  she  b  even 
perhaps  superior  to  all  others  in  these  respects,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cock  of  the  plains.  Although  the  careful  and  ac- 
curate researches  of  Wilson  had  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
there  existed  but  two  species  of  grouse  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  no  less  than  six  are  now  known  to  inhabit 
within  their  boundaries.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
But^enuB  Lagopua  ever  enters  the  confines  of  the  Union,  n<^ 
withstanding  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  obtain  information  ea 
this  point,  from  the  high  northern  districts  of  Maine  and 
Michigan,  in  which,  if  any  where,  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
discovered.  It  would,  however,  be  very  extraordinary  if  these 
birds,  which  are  found  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  should  not 
also  inhabit  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
are  known  to  be  the  resort  of  the  various  species  of  grouse. 
With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  well-known  TUrao  vm- 
bellus,  which  belongs  to  Bonasia,  all  the  others  are  true  grouse, 
Tetra<m£s. 

The  spotted,  and  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  were  long  unce 
known  as  inhabitants  of  Uiat  part  of  America  north  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  two  others  are  newly  added,  not  only 
to  our  Fauna,  but  to  the  general  system,  being  found  for  the 
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first  time  in  the  American  territory,  and  not  elsewhere.  For 
the  history  of  the  discovery,  the  manners,  habitation,  and  a 
particular  description  of  each  of  these,  we  shall  refer  the  reader 
to  tlieir  several  articles. 

The  dusky  g^rouse  is  eminently  distinguished  from  all  other 
known  species  by  having  the  tall  slightly  /ounded,  and  com- 
posed of  twenty  broad  and  roanded  feathers.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  extraordinary  number  of  tail-feathers,  is  only  found  be- 
sides in  the  cock  of  the  plains,  in  which,  however,  they  are 
not  rounded,  but  very  slender,  tapering,  and  acute.  In  size 
and  colour,  the  dusky  grouse  may  be  compared  to  the  black 
grouse  of  Europe,  so  remarkable  for  the  outward  curvature 
of  the  lateral  feathers  of  the  tail. 

The  figure  in  our  plate  is  taken  from  the  specimen  on  which 
Say  established  the  species ;  this  was  killed  on  a  mounts  in 
the  great  chain  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from 
those  which  flow  towards  the  Paciiic,  at  a  spot  where,  on  the 
lOth  of  July,  1820,  the  exploring  party  of  Major  Long  were 
orerlooking,  from  an  elevation  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet,  a 
wide  extent  of  countr)'.  A  small  river  poured  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  through  a  deep  and  inaccessible  chasm,  form- 
ing a  continued  cascade  of  several  hundred  feet.  Hie  surface 
of  the  country  appeared  broken  for  several  miles,  and  in  many 
of  the  valleys  could  be  discerned  columnar  and  pyramidal 
masses  of  sandstone,  some  entirely  naked,  and  others  bearing 
small  tufts  of  bushes  about  their  summits,  \\nten  the  bird 
flew,  and  at  the  unexpected  moment  of  its  death,  it  uttered 
a  cackling  note,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  domestic 
fowl. 

The  female  dusky  grouse  b  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  measures  precisely  an  inch,  which  is  small  in  proportion  ; 
it  is  blackish,  with  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  whitish. 
The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  blackish  brown,  much 
lighter  on  the  neck  and  beneath,  all  the  feathers  having  two 
or  three  narrow  bars  of  pale  ochreous,  much  less  pure  and 
bright  on  the  neck  and  breast ;  the  small  short  feathers  at  the 
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baac  of  the  bill  covering  the  nostrils  Rre  tinged  vith  ferrugi- 
Dous,  those  immediately  nearest  the  forehead  have  but  a  single 
band,  and  aie  slightly  tipped,  while  the  larger  ones  of  the 
neck,  back,  rump,  and  even  the  tail-coverts,  as  well  as  the  I 
feathers  of  the  breast,  have  two  bands  and  the  tip.  Th^e  ru- 
fous terminal  mar^ns,  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  back,  and 
on  the  tail-eoverts,  arc  broad,  and  sprinkled  with  black,  so  as 
to  be  often  blended  with  the  lower  band.  The  sides  of  the  . 
head  and  the  throat  are  whitish,  dotted  with  bWkjgti,  ihv  | 
black  occupying  both  sides  of  each  feather,  deepening  aad 
taking  a  bandlikc  apjiearance  on  the  inferior  portion  of  die  , 
upper  sides  of  the  neck ;  on  each  feather  of  the  breast  is  a  i 
whitish  band  that  becomes  wider  on  those  nearest  the  belly :  ' 
the  flanks  are  varied  with  rufous,  each  feather  having,  besides 
the  small  tip,  three  broad  cross  lines  of  that  colour,  and  a 
white  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  shaft,  increasing  in  size  as  thgj 
arc  placed  lower;  tlie  belly  feathers  are  plain  dull  cinereous, 
the  lower  tail-coverts  are  white,  black  at  their  base,  vritl  one 
or  two  black  ban<ls  besides,  and  tinged  between  the  band^ 
with  greyish  ochreous;  the  wings  are  nine  and  a  half  inchet 
long,  wiUi  the  third  and  fifth  primaries  subequal ;  the  coverts, 
as  well  as  the  scapulars,  are  of  the  general  colour,  with  shout 
two  bands,  the  second  of  which  is  sprinkled  as  well  as  the  dp, 
each  feather  being  white  on  the  sbafi  at  tip ;  the  primaries, 
secondaries,  and  outer  wing-coverts,  including  their  shaf^  are 
plain  dusky ;  the  secondaries  have  ochreous  zigzag  marks  on 
their  outer  webs,  and  are  slightly  tipped  with  dull  whidsb; 
the  primaries  themselves  are  somewhat  mottled  with  dingy 
white  externally,  but  are  notwithstanding  entirely  without  the 
regular  white  spots  so  remarkable  in  other  grouse;  the  lower 
wing-coverts,  and  long  axillary  feathers,  are  pure  white.  "Hie 
tail  measures  in  length  seven  and  a  half  inches,  is  very  sligbdy 
rounded,  of  twenty  broad  feathers,  of  which  the  lateral  are 
plaiu  blackish,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whitish  dots  at  the 
base  of  their  outer  webs,  and  the  middle  ones  being  varied 
with  rufous  dots  disposed  Me  the  bands  across  their  whole 
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width ;  all  are  thickly  dotted  with  grey  for  half  an  inch  at  tip, 
which  in  the  specimen  figrured,  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  in 
others,  g^ves  the  tail  an  appearance  of  having  a  broad  terminal 
band  of  cinereous  sprinkled  with  blackish.  This  circumstance 
erinces  the  inutility  of  describing  with  the  extreme  minute- 
ness to  which  we  have  descended  in  this  instance,  as,  after  all 
the  pains  bestowed,  the  description  is  only  that  of  an  individual. 
The  tail  is  pure  black  beneath,  considerably  paler  at  tip  and 
on  the  undulations  of  the  middle  feathers.  The  tarsus  is  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  the  feathers  with  which  it  is  cover- 
ed, U^ether  with  the  femorals,  are  pale  greyish  ochreous, 
undulated  with  dusky;  the  toes  are  dusky,  and  the  nails 
Uaddsh. 

The  male  is  but  little  larger,  and  entirely,  but  not  intensely, 
black.  We  can,  however,  say  very  little  about  it,  having  taken 
but  a  hasty  and  imperfect  view  of  a  specimen  belonging  to  Mr 
Sabine  of  London,  and  writing  merely  from  recollection.  The 
tail-feathers  are  wholly  black,  perfectly  plain  and  unspotted ; 
and  in  the  female  and  young,  they  are  but  slightly  mottled,  as 
is  seen  in  almost  all  grouse.  Mr  Sabine  has  long  had  this  bird 
in  his  possession,  and  intended  dedicating  it,  as  a  new  species, 
to  that  distinguished  traveller,  Dr  Richardson. 
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SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE TETRAO  PHASIANELLUSL 

Plate  XIX. 

Tetrao  phaJianellus  Linn,  Syst.  ed.  10,  p.  160.  OmeL  Sytt^  L  p.  747.  Ant 
PhiL  Trans.  Ixii.  pp.  394  and  4*25.  Lath,  Ind,  Orm.  p.  635,  sp.  3. 
Sup/tl,  p.  i),  Tt'ttuu,  Ind.  GalL  in  HUL  Piff,  amd  GoXL  iiL  p.  702. 
Nouv.  Diet.  nut.  Nat.  SaHne,  ZooL  Ap^  to  FranJtl,  JErpnl.  p.  681.  JUL 
Cat.  Bird*  U.  S.  sp.  208.  Id.  Syn,  Birds  U,  S.  ip.  209. — Tetrao  nragabi» 
Tar.  (i,  Linn.  Sif»t.  u  p.  278»  ip.  1. — Gdinotte  'i  longuc  quene,  Suff,  Ow.  iL  ^ 

280.  Sonn.  Buff.  vi.  p.  72.  Bonat  Tabl.ERcyc.  Om.p.  liiti,  pi.  9 1,  fig.  I Fm- 

c()Uii  k  loDgiiti  (|iieiie)  Jieume,  Vojf.  d  FOctaM  du  Nonl,  (Fr.  tran^l.)  p.  38(3. — To 
trosi  phaaiani-llut  Temm*  Pig,  et  GalU  iii.  p.  152.^Long-tii1e'l  Grouse,  Edtnirdi, 

Glean.  pL  117.'  Lath*  'Syn.'iv.  p.  732.     Id,-  Sttppi.  p.  21 Sharp-tailn]  Cirou«e. 

Penn,  Arct.  Zool»  ap.  181. — The  Grouse,  or  Prairir  Hen,  Lewis  and  Clurk,  Erp. 
ii.  pii  160|  ap.  l.—'Phihiddfhia  Muaeum,  female — 3/j/  CuBection,  male  and&nuk^ 

TETRAO  PIUSIAXELLUS,^Uyyj:v^ 
Tetrao  (Centrocereus)  phaHianelhu,  Swain.  North,  Zool,  ii.  p.  liGX, 

This  species  of  ^onse,  though  long  since  said  to  inhabit  Vir- 
ginia, is,  in  fact,  a  recent  acqnisition  to  the  Fauna  of  thoUniud 
States .:  for  it  was  only  throuofli  an  awkward  mistake  that  it 
was  ever  attributed  to  that  country.  Mitcliell,  uj)on  an  insjKc- 
tion  of  Edwards's  bad  drawinjr  of  this  bird,  inistakinir  it  for  the 
ruffed  grouse  of  that  and  tlie  neigldKiurini^  states,  declared  i- 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  A'iririnia ;  and  upon  his  authority  Ed- 
wards gave  it  as  such.  This  statement,  however,  led  \\'iIson 
into  the  erroneous  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  two  species  in 
which  he  was  farther  confirmed,  when,  tifter  the  most  careful 
researches,  he  became  satisfied  that  the  ruft'ed  grouse  was  the 
only  species  to  be  found  in  Mrginia. 

'Y\\Q  gt'dlant  and  lamented  Governor  Lewis  gave  the  first 
authentic  information  of  the  existence  of  this  bird  M'itliin  the 
limits  of  these  States.  He  met  with  it  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Missouri,  but  observes,  that  it  is  peculiarly  the  inhabitant 
of  the  great  plains  of  the  Columbia.  He  states  also,  that  the 
scales,  or  lateral  processes  of  the  toes,  with  which  it  is  furnished 
in  winter,  like  the  rest  of  its  genus,  drop  off  in  summer. 
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Say  introduced  the  species  regularly  into  the  scientific  re- 
cords of  his  country.  The  expedition  under  Major  Long 
brought  back  a  specimen  now  in  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum, from  which,  though  a  female,  and  unusually  light  co- 
loured, we  have  had  our  drawing  made,  on  account  of  its  ha- 
ving been  procured  in  the  American  territory.  The  bird  is 
never  seen  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  states,  though  numerous  in 
high  northern  latitudes.  It  is  common  near  Severn  River  and 
Albany  Fort,  inhabiting  the  uncultivated  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  settlements,  and  particularly  near  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Hudson's  Bay,  being  often  killed  in  winter  near 
Fort  York;  but  it  does  not  extend  its  range  to  Churchill.  Near 
Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  the  sharp-tailed  grouse  is 
also  found  in  spring,  and  we  have  seen  specimens  killed  in 
winter  at  Cumberland  House,  and  others  at  York  Factory  in 
summer.  In  collections  it  is  very  rare ;  and  Temminck,  when 
he  wrote  his  history  of  gallinaceous  birds,  had  never  seen  a 
specimen,  nor  did  it  exist  at  the  time  in  any  European  mu- 
seum. 

It  is  by  the  shape  of  the  tail  that  this  grouse  is  eminently 
distinguished  from  all  others.  The  English  name,  which  we 
have,  with  Mr  Sabine,  selected  from  Pennant,  is  much  more 
applicable  than  that  of  long-tailed,  given  by  Edwards ;  for 
instead  of  being  long,  it  is,  except  the  middle  feathers,  remark- 
ably short,  cuneiform,  and  acute,  more  resembling  that  of  some 
ducks  than  of  the  pheasant  By  the  elongated  feathers,  but  in 
no  other  particular,  this  species  approaches  the  African  genus 
Pterocles.  At  Hudson's  Bay  it  is  called  pheasant,  a  name 
which,  though  inappropriate,  seems,  at  least,  better  applied  to 
this  than  the  ruffed  grouse. 

•  The  original  writers  that  have  mentioned  this  grouse  are, 
Edwards,  who  first  introduced  it,  and  has  figured  the  female 
from  a  badly  stuffed  specimen,  being,  however,  the  only  figure 
before  ours ;  Pennant ;  Hearne,  who  has  given  the  most  infor- 
mation concerning  its  habits,  derived  from  personal  observa- 
tion ;  and  Forster,  who  has  described  it  with  accuracy.  Linn^ 
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at  first  adopted  it  from  Edwards,  but  aftenvardanioBt  n 
ably  changed  Uis  mind,  and  considered  it  as  a  female  of  iW 
European  cock  of  the  woods.  It  was  restored  by  Latltam  and 
otiiers  to  its  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings. 

The  shaqi-tailed  grouse  is  remarkiibly  shy,  living  soUtary, 
or  by  pairs,  tluring  summer,  and  not  associating  in  packs  till 
autumn ;  remaining  thus  throughout  the  winter.  Whilst  the 
rufied  grouse  is  never  found  but  in  woodst  and  the  pinnated 
grouse  only  in  plains,  the  present  frequents  either  indifferently. 
Tliey,  however,  of  choice,  inhabit  what  are  called  the  junipei 
plains,  keeping  among  the  small  juniper  bushes,  tJie  bods  con- 
stituting their  principal  food.  They  are  usually  seen  on  the 
ground,  but  when  disturbed,  fly  to  the  highest  trees.  Their 
food  in  summer  is  composed  of  berries,  the  various  sorts  of 
which  they  eagerly  seek :  in  winter  they  are  confined  to  th* 
buds  and  tops  of  evergreens,  or  of  birch  and  alder,  but  espe- 
cially poplar,  of  wliich  they  are  very  fond.  They  are  more 
easily  approaclicd  in  autumn  than  when  they  inhabit  large 
forests,  as  they  then  ki'cp  alighting  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
poplars,  beyond  the  reach  of  an  efdinary  gun.  When  dis- 
turbed in  that  pttsitdmi,  they  are  apt  to  hide  thenuelves  ia 
the  SDOW ;  but  Heame  informs  us,  that  the  hanter'»  chance  is 
not  the  better  for  that ;  for  so  rapidly  do  they  make  their  way 
beneath  the  surface,  that  diey  often  suddenly  take  wing  seve- 
ral yards  from  the  spot  where  they  entered,  and  almost  alwap 
in  a  different  direction  fr»m  that  which  is  expected. 

Like  the  rest  of  its  kind,  the  sharp-tailed  gronse  breeds  tm 
the  ground  near  some  bush,  making  a  loose  nest  with  gnts, 
and  Uning  it  with  feathers.  Here  the  female  lays  from  nine 
to  thirteen  eg^,  which  arc  white  spotted  with  blackish.  1^ 
young  are  hatched  about  the  auddle  of  June ;  they  utter  a  pi- 
ping  noise,  somewhat  like  chickens.  Attempts  hare  be«n  re- 
peatedly made  to  domesticate  them,  bot  have  aa  constantly 
fmled,  all  the  young,  though  carefully  nursed  by  their  stepmo- 
ther, the  cemmon  hen,  dying  one  after  another,  probably  for 
want  of  sviteble  food.   lUs  c^cies  has  sereral  cries :  dKoodt 
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has  a  shrill  crowing  note,  rather  feeble ;  and  both  sexes,  wiiVti 
disturbed,  or  whilst  on  the  wing,  repeat  Jrequently  the  cry  of 
cock,  each.  This  well-known  sound  conducts  the  hanter  to 
tlieir  hiding-place,  and  they  are  also  delected,  by  prodncing 
with  their  small,  lateral,  rigid  tail-feathers,  a.  curious  noise^ 
resembling  that  made  by  a  winnowing  fim.  When  in  good 
order,  one  of  these  grouse  will  weigh  upwards  of  two  pounds, 
being  very  plump.  Their  flesh  is  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
and  very  compact,  thongh,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  juicy 
aad  well  tasted,  being  ftiT  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  com- 
mon ruffed,  and  approaching  in  excellence  the  delicious  pin- 
nated grouse. 

The  adult  male  sharp-tailed  grouse,  in  full  plums^e,  is  six- 
tecD  inches  long,  and  twenty-three  in  breadth.  The  bill  is 
little  more  than  an  inch  long,  blackish,  pale  at  the  base  of  the 
iMrer  mandible,  and  with  its  ridge  entering  between  the  small 
feathers  covering  the  nostrils :  these  are  blackish,  edged  with 
pale  rusty,  the  latter  predominating;  the  irides  are  hazeL 
The  general  colour  of  the  bird  is  a  mixture  of  white,  and  dif- 
£erent  shades  of  dark  and  light  rusty,  on  a  rather  deep  and 
glossy  blackish  ground,  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
have  but  a  single  band  of  rusty,  and  are  tipped  with  white ; 
those,  however,  of  the  crown,  are  of  a  much  deeper  and  more 
gloesy  black,  witli  a  single  marginal  spot  of  rusty  on  each  side, 
and  a  very  faint  tip  of  the  same,  forming  a  tolerably  pure  black 
space  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  feathers  between  the  eye 
md  bill,  those  around  the  eye,  above  and  beneath,  on  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  on  the  throat,  are  somewhat  of  a  dingy  yel- 
lowish white,  with  a  small  black  spot  on  each  side,  giving^ 
these  parts  a  dotted  appearance ;  but  the  dots  fewer  and  smaller 
on  the  throat.  The  feathers  of  die  back  and  rump  are  black, 
transversely  varied  on  the  margin  and  at  tip,  with  pale  bright 
rusty,  sprinkled  with  black,  forming  a  confused  mixture  of 
bUck  and  rusty  on  the  whole  upper  parts  of  the  bird ;  the  long 
loose-webbed  upper  tail-coverls  being  similar,  but  decidedly 
and  almost  regularly  banded  with  black,  and  sprinkled  with 
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rusty,  this  colour  being  there  much  lighter  and  approaching  to 
white,  and  even  constituting  the  ground  colour.  ,The  breast  is 
brown,  approaching  to  chocolate,  each  feathcr^being  termina- 
ted by  a  white  fringe,  with  a.  large  arrow-shaped  spot  of  tli^ 
colour  on  the  middle  of  each  feather,  bo  that,  when  the  plu- 
mage lies  close,  the  feathers  appear  white  with  black  crescents, 
and  are  generally  described  so.  On  the  lower  portion  of  the 
breast,  the  white  spots,  as  they  descend,  become  longer  and 
narrower,  the  branches  forming  the  angle,  coming  closer  and 
closer  to  each  other,  till  tlie  spot  becomes  a  mere  white  streak 
along  the  shaft,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  white  marginal 
fringe  widens  so  considerably,  that  the  feathers  of  the  belly 
may  be  properly  called  white,  being  brown  only  at  their  base, 
but  the  shaft  is  white  even  there,  with  no  more  than  a  brown 
heart-sliaped  spot  visible  on  the  middle,  llie  heart-shaped 
brown  spots  of  the  belly  become  so  very  small  at  the  vent,  that 
this  part  appears  pure  white,  with  a  few  very  small  black- 
ish spots;  the  long  flank  feathers  are  broadly  banded  widi 
black  and  white,  somewhat  tinged  with  ochraceous  exteriorly; 
the  under  tail-coverts  are  white,  blackish  along  the  shafts, 
and  more  or  less  varied  with  black  in  different  specimens, 
also  vary  considerably  as  to  the  size  and  sh^e  of  all  the 
spots,  being  in  some  more  acute,  in  others  more  rounded, 
&c.  The  wings  are  eight  inches  long,  the  third  and  fourth 
primaries  being  the  longest ;  the  scapulars  are  uniform  with 
the  back,  but,  besides  the  rusty  sprinkling  of  the  mai^^ins  and 
tip,  the  largest  have  narrow  bandlike  spots  of  a  pure  bright 
mfous,  a  slight  whitish  streak  along  the  shaft  in  the  centre, 
and  a  large  white  spot  at  the  end.  The  smaller  Wing-coverts 
are  plain  chocolate  brown ;  the  spurious  wing,  and  outer 
coverts,  are  of  the  same  brown,  but  each  feather  beats  at  the 
point  a  large  and  very  conspicuous  pure  white  spot ;  all  the 
other  superior  coverts  are  blackish,  sprinkled,  and  banded  with 
rusty,  each  furnished  with  a  conspicuous  terminal  spot ;  the 
under  wing-coverts,  bother  with  the  long  axillary  feathen, 
are  pure  white,  each  with  a  single  email  dusky  spoU  and  are 
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'  narbled  witii  white  and  brovnbh  on  the  outer  mai^ ;  the 
quills  are  plain  dusky  brown,  the  primaries  being  regularly 
marked  with  pure  white  spots  half  an  inch  apart  on  tlieir  outer 
webs,  except  at  the  point  of  tbe  first ;  the  longest  feather  of 

I  the  spurious  wing,  and  the  larger  outer  coverts,  have  also  a 
pair  of  these  spots ;  the  secondaries,  besides  the  outer  spots, 
vMch  assume  the  appearance  of  bands,  are  tipped  n4th  pure 
vliite,  forming  a  narrow  terminal  margin ;  those  nearest  the 
tertiala  arc  also  slightly  marked  with  rusty ;  the  tertials  thera- 
lelves  are  similar  to  the  scapulars,  that  is,  they  are  black, 
banded  and  sprinkled  with  different  shades  of  rusty ;  the  tail  is 
strongly  cuneiform  and  graduated,  of  eighteen  feathers,  with 
the  middle  live  inches  long,  which  is  three  more  than  the  outer. 
According  to  some  accounts,  tlie  two  middle  feathers  are  by 
more  than  two  inches  longer  than  the  adjoining,  but  in  all  we 
have  examined,  the  difference  was  little  more  than  an  inch ; 
the  four  middle  are  similar  iu  shape,  texture,  and  colour,  being 
narrow,  flaccid,  equal  in  breadth  throughout,  though  somewhat 
dilated  and  cut  square  at  the  end.  In  colour,  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  specimens,  the  ground  beiug  generally 
black,  and  the  tips  white,  but  more  or  less  varied,  In  some 
with  white,  and  in  others  with  rusty  ;  these  colours  being  at 
one  time  pure,  at  another  sprinkled  with  blackish,  and  assu- 
ming various  tints ;  in  one  specimen  they  are  disposed  in  spots, 
in  another  in  baiiiU,  lines,  chains,  angles,  &c. ;  but  generally 
in  a  long  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  at  base,  and  in  trans- 
verse spots  at  the  point  of  the  two  longest,  while  they  are  in 
round  spots  all  along  each  side  of  the  two  shortest :  in  oue 
specimen,  the  latter  are  even  almost  plain,  being  dingy  white, 
sprinkled  with  blackish  on  the  whole  of  their  outer  web ;  all 
the  other  lateral  feathers,  entirely  concealed  by  the  coverts, 
are  pure  white  at  the  point,  but  with  dusky  shafts,  and  are 
more  or  less  broadly  dark  cinereous  at  base ;  these  featliersare 
very  rigid,  and  of  a  curious  form,  tapering  from  the  base  to  the 
point,  where  they  suddenly  dilate ;  they  are  deeply  emai^a- 
1  at  tip,  and  their  inner  lobe  projects  considerably ;  the  tar- 
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tifl  two  inches  long:  the  slender  hair-like  feathers  eOTeriof; 
are,  as  well  as  Uie  femorais,  of  a  <^iigy  greyish  white,  oIh 
■letely  waved  with  dusky ;  the  toes  are  strongly  pectiiul«ji, 

A  xre,  as  well  as  the  nails,  of  a  blackish  dusky,  while  tkc 

Bg  processes  are  wliitbh. 

The  foregoing  minute  description  is  chieSy  taken  fram  a 

mndsome  male  specimen  from  Arctic  America.     There  is  no 

[ercncc  between  the  sexes,  at  least  we  have  not  been  Me 

I  detect  any  in  idl  the  «n»>raTin»na  of  both  that  we  hare  a- 

mined:  hence  we  conclude,   that  the  difference   generally 

scribed  by  autliors,  and  wiiicb  wc  hare  ourselves  copied  m 

mr  Synopsis,  that  of  the  breast  being  chocolate  brown  in  the 

lale,  and  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  plnnoage  in  the  female, 
aocs  not  exist.  The  female  is  merely  less  bright  and  glossv. 
Both  sexes,  like  other  grouse,  have  a  papillous  red  membraoe 
over  the  eye,  not  always  seen  in  stuffed  skins,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  very  vivid  in  the  male  of  this  species,  in  the  breed- 
ing-season. This  membrane,  an  inch  in  lengtli,  becomes  dis- 
tended, and  projects  above  the  eye  in  the  shape  of  a  small  cresL 
three-eighths  of  aa  inch  high.  The  male  at  this  seaBon,  like 
that  of  other  speaes,  and  indeed  of  mwt  gallnucesw  birtb, 
fltrats  about  in  a  very  stately  manner,  carrying  hiawelf  very 
upright ;  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, in  young  birds  Bcarcely  exceeding  the  adjouung  by  half 
6a  iacb. 

The  spring  plumage  is  much  more  bright  and  glossy  than 
the  autumnal,  and  also  exhibits  differences  in  tke  spots  and 
markings.  The  specimen  we  have  selected  for  our  pi&te,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  only  one  we  had  from  the  United 
States  territory,  is  a  female  in  the  autumnid  dress,  and  was 
brought  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  think  proper  to  in- 
sert here  in  detail  the  description  we  totdc  from  it  at  the  time, 
thoB  enabling  the  reader  to  contrast  it  with  that  made  frocn  a 
northern  ^ecimen  in  spving  plnmf^fe^  rather  than  point  out 
each  and  all  the  numerous,  and  at  the  sane  tine  minntd  and 
nnimportaot  variations. 
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^f  Thfffnnale  rppresentPf)  in  the  fi^rewss fifteen  inehes  long; 
its  general  colour  mottled  witli  black  and  yellowieli  mfeoB ; 
tbe  featben  of  tbe  head  above  are  yellowish  rufoiis  banded 
witii  black,  the  shaft  yellowish ;  a  line  above  the  eye,  the 
cheeks,  and  the  tliroRt,  are  pure  yellowish  ruaty,  with  very 
few  blackish  dots,  and  a  band  of  tbe  laiter  culour  horn  tbe  bifl 
beneath  tbe  eye,  and  spreading  beliiod ;  all  tbe  lower  puts  aie 
whitish  cream,  with  a  yellowish  rnsty  tinge ;  each  feather  erf 
die  neck  and  breast,  with  a  broad  blackish  aubtermins)  mai^ 

»gin,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  crescent,  becoming  more  and  more  nar- 
Tow  and  acute  as  tbey  are  lower  down  on  tbe  belly,  until  the 
lowest  are  redtieed  to  a  mere  black  mark  in  the  middle ;  ths 
fewer  tail-coverts  and  tbe  femoraU  are  entirely  destitute  o# 
Uack.  All  the  upper  parte,  vi7.,  the  back,  rump,  upper  tait- 
eorerts,  and  scapulars,  liave  a  uniform  mottled  appearance  of 
bloefc  and  rusty,  each  feather  being  black,  with  rusty  shafts, 
spots,  bunds,  or  mar^us,  the  rusty  again  minutely  dotted  wiik 
black ;  on  the  rump,  but  especially  on  the  tail-coverts,  the 
rusty  predominates  in  such  a  manner  that  each  feather  becomes 
first  banded  with  black  and  rusty,  then  decidedly  rusty,  varied 
with  black,  which,  however,  does  not  change  in  the  least  tbe 

»  general  effect.  Tbe  wing-coverts  are  dusky,  each  with  a  large 
round  white  spot  at  tip,  the  inner  gradually  taking  the  mark- 
ings of  il)e  back  and  scapulars ;  tlie  lining  of  the  shoulder  is 
plain  dusky,  a:^  well  as  tbe  spurious  wing  and  the  primaries, 
each  feather  of  tbe   spurious  wing  having  about  five  large 

»  round  spots  of  white  on  its  outer  web  ;  tbe  primaries  are  regu- 
larly marked  on  tbe  same  side  with  eight  or  ten  squarish,  equi- 
distant,  white  spots,  with  a  few  inconspicuous  whitish  dots  on 
their  inner  web,  besides ;  tbe  secondaries  are  also  dusky,  but  in 
them  the  spots  take  tbe  appearance  of  bauds  continued  acrosa 
the  whole  feather,  of  which  bands  there  are  three  or  four,  in- 
cluding the  terminal ;  the  inner  secondaries  become  darker 
I  and  darker  as  tliey  approach  the  body,  tbe  white  becomes  rn- 
I  Ibus,  the  dot^  are  more  frequent,  and  tbey  become  confounded 
f  with  the  scapulars,  and  are  banded  and  mottled  with  vsrioua 
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tints  of  black  and  rusty ;  the  lower  wing-coverts,  and  long 
axillary  feathers,  are  pure  white,  tlie  outer  coverts  being 
marbled  with  dusky.  The  tail  is  composed  of  eighteen  fea- 
thers ;  it  is  cuneiform,  very  short,  and  entirely  bidden  by  the 
coverU,  except  tlie  four  middle  feathers;  the  two  middle  fea- 
thers are  flaccid,  narrow,  cq^iial  in  breadth  throughout,  longer 
than  the  otiiers  by  more  than  an  inch,  rusty,  crossed  by  chained 
bands  of  black,  and  dotted  with  black  and  whitish  at  tip ;  the 
two  next  are  also  longer  than  the  others,  nearly  whitish,  bat 
almost  similar  in  shape,  markings,  and  texture,  to  the  longest; 
the  lateral  decrease  in  size  very  fast  from  the  centre,  but  by 
regular  degrees,  and  are  remarkably  stiff,  somewhat  like  those 
of  woodpeckers,  wider  at  base  and  tip  than  in  the  middle,  pare 
white  at  the  end  and  on  the  inner  web,  tlie  shaft  black,  and 
the  outer  web  dotted  with  blackish ;  they  are  deeply  emargi- 
nate  at  tip,  the  inner  lobe  being  longer,  acute,  and  singularly 
shaped. 
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SPOTTED  GROUSE TETRAO  CANADENSIS.— Plate  XX.  Male. 

Plate  XXL   Fio.  1.  Female. 


Tetrao  Canarlcnsiis  Zinn.  SysL  i.  p.  *J7-I,  sp.  3.  GnuL  S^tL  i.  p.  749,  up.  3. 
Lath,  Ind,  p.  tiU7,  *\u  6.  Forster,  iu  Phil.  Tr.  Izii.  p.  360.  TVmm.  Jntl. 
Can,  in  i/iV.  Pig.  et  GaU,  iii.  p.  702.  VidU.  Nouc.  Diet,  Hi»i.  Nat,  Sa» 
Inne,  Zool.  Apjt,  Frankl,  Erp,  p.  689.  2S\ih,  Cat.  Birds  U.  S.  tp.  207.  LL 
Sjfn*  BirdM  U.  S.  up.  20ti— Tetrao  cauace,  Linn,  SgtA.  i.  p.  25,  sp.  7,  female. 
— ^jigopiu  BoDosa  Freti  HutUunU,  Brits.  Om.  i.  p.  201,  sp.  (i.  Id,  SuppL  p. 
10.  Id.  S^Otir.  p.  56,  male. — La^puM  I^Da.<>a  C'aiia4len»i»,  BHsm,  Om,  i.  p.  209, 
■p.  7f  pL  20,  fig.  2.     Id.  Bvo,  iv.  p.  57,  fviiiale. — Lagopus  Fn>ti  lIuiLtonia,  Kleim, 

Ao.  p.  117,  up.  6 La  Gelinotte  dii  Canaila,  B^ff.  Ois.  ii.  p.  279.     ///.  PI.  EhI. 

131,  male,  132,  female.     Somn.  Buff.  vi.  p.  58.     Uonat.  TaU.  JCne.  Om.  p.  107, 

pL  91,  fig.  2 — Tetrai  taehet^,  ou  Acaho,  TVmm.  Pig.  ct  Gall  iii.  p.  160,  bi». 

Black  and  Spotted  Heatfacock,  Edw.  GUan.  p.  118,  pi  118,  male. — Brown  and 
jotted  Heathcock,  Edw.  Glean,  p.  71,  pi.  71,  female.  Elli*,  Hmdton  Bag,  i.  t. 
p.  60.^Spotted  Grauie,  Penm.  Arct.  ZihjI.  i<p.  182.  Lath.  SgH.iv.  p.  735,  »p. 
6L  LL  Stippl.  p.  214,  accid.  var. — Tlie  small  8pet>klvd  Pheaitant,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exp»  ii.  p.  182,  male. — Tlie  tmall  linm-n  Phcamnt,  Id.  IiL  Exp,  ii.  p. 
188|  femile.     Pk^ddpkia  Musewmt  male.^3i^  CuUectioH,  male  and  female. 

TETRA O  CAXJDEysIS.'-Lxsyj^VH.* 
Tetrao  CanadensLi,  Spotted  Grouie,  iVorth.  2Sool.  ii.  p.  346,  pL  62.  Trmm. 

As  may  be  Been  by  the  synonymy,  two  separate  species  have 
been  made  of  the  present,  the  male  and  female  being  taken  for 

*  In  this  place  moat  be  Introdneed  the  Titrao  FrankUnii  of  Douglas,  first  no- 
tieed  by  that  gentleman  in  the  TranMacHom  of  the  Linnttan  SiHit/g.  It  is  a 
■pecies  which  has  been  Involved  in  confusion  with  the  T.  Canadensis,  from  the 
different  opinions  which  those  persons  who  haTe  met  with  it,  hare  formed.  By 
the  Prince  of  3Iusignaoo^  and  Mr  Drummond,  an  acute  obsenrer,  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  variety  only,  while  Mr  Douglas,  and  the  authors  of  the  Northern  Zooiogy, 
consider  it  dbtlnct. 

I  have  added  the  description  of  the  latter  naturalists,  and  some  oheerrationa  on 
ita  habits,  by  Mr  Douglas.  I  cannot  decide,  not  having  specimens  of  both  to 
compare ;  but,  from  the  known  variation  of  the  markings  of  those  birds,  which 
will  stand  in  the  division  Tetrao,  a  very  accurate  comparison,  indeed,  of  nu- 
mcrona  specimens,  with  the  investigation  of  their  habits,  would  l»e  necessary,  to 
dlstinguiah  those  which  are  seemingly  so  nearly  allied. 
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difEarcnt  birds.     This  error,  which  originated  with  Edwards 
and  Brisson,  from  whom  it  was  copied  by  LJnm^  was  rectified 

TVtroD  FraaAIinii,  DoujIm. 
IteM  FnnUloil,  Dougl  Tnnt.  tan.  xvi.  p.  139.      Xordi-  ZooL  \\.  p.  3M 

"Thm  ia  such  a  rlow  nHmblanie  beliTMn  thin  and  the  coininon  Cuuiiiu 
|naM,lhBl  the  Prince  of  Musijnano  considmlt  ODiy  aa  ■■rarJrty ;  and  thii  npiaiai 
liantirlsinid  alio  by  Mr  Urummnnd,  a  irry  acul*  practical  observer.  Tbclii- 
Mr  kal  ample  opporlunltlcH  of  ituilyiDg  lbs  muinm  of  both,  and  he  asum  ra 
'Aalhe  ii  not  awarg  of  an;  dlffennce  Bet  i  them;  Mr  DoDglaa,  mi  tlugito- 
.'  rr-  Ital,  who  hai  ^H  Ken  IhHe  birdi  in  Ihrlr  nitlT*  re(ians,  tbIuJta  diffnwll}, 
'^  m4  afabongb  he  obHrna,  thni.  In  habila,  it  lailinllata  more  with  T.  Cnif^n- 
dfaOftn  ally  other,  he  conriden  the  "  uDiuuslly  Iod;;,  square  tail,"  and  iu  oDlsor- 
taf,  M  autllciintly  dlatinctlve  characlrrt.  Id  our  ipeoHta,  the  tail  ia  not  loDfcr 
AMittat  in  CmraAiuu,'  and,  did  we  look  to  (he  colouring  alone,  hawCTCr  itri- 
UaA'  dlirerenl  it  ii  in  the  two  birdi,  ire  should  be  diapowd  to  olas  ihem  b 
VVrMia.  But  a  more  accurate  examinMioo  will  dttcct  aome  eaientlal  diSeiHS 
In  tt*  itraclnre  of  the  frathen  thenHelrei.  Those  of  CanaAaais  are  more  pa- 
faMMI,  giiiug  the  tail  a  raander  appcaraniu  ;  and  tbey  an  all  alighUy,  bat  dit- 
llaett^  emaTElnate  in  the  middle,  from  whence  arlaea  a  little  miieni,  or  poloi. 
Armad  by  the  end  of  the  ahani.  Now,  tbia  emari^aallon  Is  not  aeen  in  FroU- 
Jum,  nor  ii  ihere  any  nppfarnnoe  of  the  mucro.  Again,  in  the  latter  bird.  ib» 
tall  feathfra  are  much  broader,  folly  meaanrlng  ona  inch  and  ft  fifUi  acrvaa ; 
whenaa,  those  of  Canadewit  are  banly  on*  inch  broad.  Until,  therefore,  in 
become  pcranaded  that  dlatlncLlona  draim  from  atmcture  are  not  to  be  idiad 
upon,  we  must  coincide  with  Mr  Douglaa  in  oonrideitDg  tha  praaent  aa  a  di>- 
linct  species.  "—W.  S. 

"  I  hare  nerer  heard,"  says  Dooglaa, "  the  votoe  at  tfaia  bird,  except  ila  alana 
tttUt  wbioh  ia  two  or  three  hoUsw  aounda,  endliif  in  a  yeaning,  divfraMUe, 
grating  noise,  like  the  latter  part  of  the  call  of  the  well-known  Nmmda  MAa- 
grit.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  In  the  TiUeya  of  the  Rocky  Maon- 
taina,  from  latitude  50  to  51  deg*.,  near  the  aoureea  of  the  Colombift  RItct.  Ii 
may  perh^is  be  foimd  to  Inhabit  higher  latitude*.  Sparingly  aaen  iu  Mm*  BwD 
troops  on  the  high  monnlain*  which  form  the  baae,  or  platfonn,  of  the  awtry 
peaka,  '  Moont  Hood,'  '  Mount  St  Helen'*,'  and  ■  Hoont  Baken,'  aitaated  «■ 
the  wealem  parte  of  the  contloent.' 

Tboaa  groiue  known  under  the  nam*  of  ftgrtdgaK,  or  the  lonn  UMia  fami- 
liar *a  reprtaented  by  the  onsucon  nA  (roasa  at  Britain,  typica]  at  lb*  gnin 
Lofiijna,  ihonld  be  al*o  enameratad  bin. 

The  lyaeiea  nuntl«aed  by  Mr  DooglM,  and  UiHhk  deKiihed  Id  tha  Narlhm 
Zoology,  an  all  tliat  baT*  yet  been  antbantieally  dMoribed  aa  natln*  af  Nenk 
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by  Bufibn,  I'otsteT,  and  otUers ;  and  in  their  decision  GineUn« 
Ladtam,  and  all  subsequent  writers,  have  acquiesced.  Both 
sexes  were  tolerably  well  figured  by  Buffon,  as  tbey  bud  also 
been  previously  by  Edwards ;  but  we  feel  justified  in  saying^, 
that  none  of  their  plates  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  spotted  grouse  U  well  characterised  by  its  mufh  round- 
ed  tail,  of  but  sixteen  broad  aod  rounded  featbeni,  and  maybe 
at  once  distiaguisiied  from  all  others  by  the  large  and  conspi- 
cuous white  spots  ornamenting  tlie  breast,  tlaiiks,  and  under 

Ainarla.  Mr  DnacUa  binli  ai  U*  luiowlt'sc  of  nthcr  !»«,  but  Uiia  wm  too 
bapirfnt  is  affw  uy  diUllBl  d«criptioa.   Tbi  ipvdea  wr : 

Liig6]ivs.  Rif. 
1.  /..  mufiM,  Lruch.  CocDnmn  punaiian.  Atmrding  to  Sabini-,  inhabit* 
Ibe  Uland  no  the  wnitb-wtsi  tide  of  Baffin'i  Bt^.  Dr  Richudwn  ntitr 
Dwt  with  it  himulfin  th*  fur  oDUDtriH.anri  Ihinki  that  the  i>a<T  aathnt- 
lic  ipociDicni  fruni  (ha  New  World  an  in  tbs  ponaiiiati  of  Lord  Stanley, 
to  whomtbcj  were  prcKDltd  by  Mr  Sabiar. 

8.  £.  udKfH,  Smln.  WlUair  irouK.  Inlubiu  (be  Tur  countrin  firoiB 
tb«  £Otb  lo  tbs  TOlh  da(L  or  latitude,  within  whicb  limltt  it  I*  p*n>allr 
nigmtsry  ;  brtrdi  in  tha  lallafi  of  the  Qooliy  MoaDtaiaa.  the  banan 
(TUDadi^  and  Arctic  uiaita.  It  ttaat  ideiMlcal  wklh  the  nillow  gruuie 
uT  the  nid  oiQllDcut,  whicb  inhablu  the  greater  part  of  Suadiaavi^ 
ICaiiitHhalliB,  (ireenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Talleyi  of  the  AJpt. 


I 


a  L.  rupatrii.  Rork  grimM.  GoKly  allied,  and  long  confiunl  irilk  L. 
mulut !  inhabits  Melville  PcDlmoU,  and  tb*  barren  groande.  Mad  d«- 
aeendi  ainng  Ibr  euaM  at  Hudaon'a  Bay,  ai  br  as  lat.  58  dag*. ;  buad  on 
ibc  Booby  Mouolalaa  aalar  lauth  a*  IbL  oS  d^*. 

i,  Z.  lauuTU,  Strain.  Wbite-Ulled  [rann.  Hgtmtidbia:  tulelt  ««• 
rugatu$,  nclricibiu  fmp*T  a&u,  Thii  apedea  is  fint  described  aod  Ef»- 
rad  in  the  Xorl/iem  Zoobgg.  The  ipecimeni  were  killed  on  tba  Dockf 
Mountaina,  and  It  ii  nid  to  Inhabit  tbe  sDowy  peaks  near  ibr  mouth  or 
the  Colambln.      Iti  (oniiner  dren  la  inlerraedlate  twlneni  L.  mnlHi  and 


nipwfru,  and  it  i>  at  once  dutlnguished  tma  all  tl 
•Im^  aod  the  pure  while  onlour  of  Iba  tail  at  all  m 
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tail-coverts.  It  has  been  inaccurately  compared  with  the  Ei^ 
ropeau  Telrao  honasin,  from  wtiicli  it  differs  very  materially, 
not  even  being  of  the  same  subgenus,  and  approaciiiitg  nearer, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  compared  with  any,  to  the  Telrao  urogaBvx. 
This  bird  is  common  at  Hudson's  Bay  throughout  the  year, 
there  frequenting  plains  and  low  grounds,  though  in  oliier 
parts  of  America  it  Is  found  on  mountmns,  even  of  great  ele- 
vation. It  inhabits  Canada  in  winter,  and  vw  seen  hy  We^- 
lot  in  great  numbers  during  the  month  of  October,  in  Non 
Scotia.  Lewis  and  Clark  met  with  it  on  the  elevated  range  of 
the  Becky  Mountains,  and  brought  back  from  tlteir  western 
expedition  a  male  specimen,  now  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  where  it  has  been  long  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana  grouse.  This,  as  truly  observed  by  Say,  first  enti- 
tled it  to  rank  among  the  birds  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  not  the  only  region  of  the  United  Slates 
territory  where  the  spotted  grouse  is  found.  We  Lave  traced 
it  with  certsinty  as  a  winter  visitant  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  Maine,  Michigan,  and  even  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
where,  though  very  rare,  it  is  found  in  the  counties  of  Lewis 
and  Jefferson.  On  the  frontiers  of  Maine  it  is  abundant,  and 
has  been  seen  by  Professor  Holmes,  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum, 
near  Lake  Umb^og,  and  others.  In  these  countries,  the  spot- 
ted grouse  is  known  by  the  various  names  of  wood  partridge, 
swamp  partridge,  cedar  partridge,  and  spruce  partridge.  The 
American  settlers  of  Canada  distinguish  it  by  the  first.  In 
Michigan  and  New  York,  it  goes  generally  by  the  secoad.  In 
Mdne  it  bears  the  third,  and  in  other  parts  of  New  Ei^;lai)d, 
New  Brunswick,  &c.  more  properly  the  last  We  have  been 
informed  by  General  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  that  they  are 
sent  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  Boston,  in  a 
frozen  state;  as  in  the  north  they  are  known  to  be  so  kept 
hanging  throughout  the  winter,  and,  when  wanted  for  use,  they 
need  only  be  taken  down,  and  pUced  in  cold  water  to  thaw. 
General  Dearborn,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  in- 
formation iriiich  his  interest  for  science  has  induced  him 
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roluntarUy  to  furnish,  fartber  mendous,  that  he  lias  heard 
from  his  father,  that,  duriag  the  progress  of  the  expedition 
under  Arnold,  through  the  Wilderness  to  Quebec,  in  1773, 
these  grouse  were  occasionally  shot  between  the  tide  waters 
of  Kennebeck  river  and  tlie  sources  of  the  Cbaudiere,  now 
forming  part  of  the  state  of  Maine.  Fine  specimens  of  the 
•potted  grouse  have  been  sent  to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  New  York,  from  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  by  Mr 
Schoolcraft,  whose  exertions  in  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  residence  affords  him,  for  the  advancement 
of  every  branch  of  zoology,  merit  the  highest  praise.  He  in- 
forms us,  that  this  bird  is  common  from  Lake  Huron  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  being  called  in  the  Chipeway  Ian* 
guage,  mushcodasee,  i.  r.  partridge  of  the  plains. 

The  fuvourite  haunts  of  the  spotted  grouse,  are  pine  woods 
and  dark  cedar  swamps,  in  winter  resorting  to  the  deep  forests 
of  spruce,  to  feed  on  the  tops  and  leaves  of  these  evergreenst 
as  well  as  on  the  seeds  contained  in  their  cones,  and  on  juni- 
per berries.  Hence  their  flesh,  tliough  at  all  times  good,  it 
much  better  in  summer,  as  in  winter  it  has  a  strong  flavour  of 
spruce.  At  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  are  called  indifferently 
wood  or  spruce  partridge,  they  are  seen  throughout  the  year. 
Like  other  grouse,  they  build  on  the  ground,  laying  perhaps 
fewer  eggs ;  these  are  varied  with  white,  yellow,  and  black. 
They  are  easily  approached,  being  unsuspicious,  and  by  no 
means  so  shy  as  the  common  ruffed  grouse,  and  are  lulled  or 
tmpped  in  numbers,  without  much  artifice  being  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  When  much  disturbed,  like  their  kindred  spe- 
cies, they  are  apt  to  resort  to  trees,  where,  by  using  the  pre- 
caution of  always  shooting  the  lowest,  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
6ed  flock  may  be  brought  down  to  tlie  last  bird. 

The  spotted  grouse  is  smaller  than  the  common  partridge  or 
pheasant,  being  but  fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  black, 
ieven-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  The  general  colour  of  the  plu- 
mage is  made  up  of  black  and  grey,  mingled  in  transverse 
wavy  crescents,  with  a  few  of  greyish  rufous  on  the  neck. 
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smi       Feathers  covering  the  nostrils,  are  deep  velvety 
r-V.  feathers  may  all  be  called  black  as  to  the  ^^and 

IT,  an(   blackish  plumbeous  at  the  base ;    on  the  ctowti, 
►er  sides  of  the  head  above  the  eye,  and  the  anterior  portioD 
I  the  neck,  they  have  each  two  ^ey  bands  or  small  crescents, 
uid  tipped  with  a  third :  these  parts,  owing  to  the  ^ey  margin 
of  the  feathers  being  very  broad,  appear  nearly  all  grey ;  ihes* 
mger  feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  above,  and  be- 
3cn  the  shoulders,  ar"  mnrp  Krnndly  and  deeply  black,  eadi 
.th  a  reddish  band,  a  -y  only  at  tip ;  the  lowest  have 

ren  two  reddish  band  ^  \  pass  gradually  into  greyish ;  a 
ew  of  the  lateral  feathi  ot  the  neck  are  almost  pure  white; 
Jl  the  remaining  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  have 
two  greyish  bands,  besides  a  slight  tip  of  the  same  colour ; 
some  of  the  lowest  and  longest  having  even  three  of  the«e 
lunds,  besides  the  tip.  The  very  long  upper  tail-coverts  are 
well  distinguished,  not  only  by  their  shape,  but  also  by  thai 
colours,  being  black  brown,  thickly  sprinkled  on  the  margins 
with  greyish  rusty,  and  a  pretty  well  defined  baud  of  that  co- 
lour towards  the  point,  then  a  narrow  one  of  deep  black,  and 
are  broadly  tipped  with  whitish  grey,  more  or  less  pure  b 
different  specimens;  their  shafts,  also,  are  brownish  rasty. 
The  sides  of  the  head  beneath  the  eyes,  U^tber  with  the 
throat,  are  deep  black,  with  pure  white  spots,  the  white  lyii^ 
curiously  upon  the  feathers,  so  as  to  form  a  band  about  the 
middle,  continued  along  the  shaft,  and  spreading  at  the  pmnt; 
but  the  feathers  being  small  on  these  parts,  the  white  spots  are 
not  very  conspicuous.  The  breast,  also,  b  deep  bladi,  bnt 
each  feather  broadly  tipped  with  pure  white,  constitntiiig  the 
large  spots  by  which  this  species  is  so  peculiarly  distingaished. 
On  the  flanks,  the  feathers  are  at  first,  from  their  base,  waved 
with  black  and  greyish  rusty  crescents;  but  these  become 
gradually  less  pure  and  defined,  and  by  getting  conftised,  make 
the  lowest  appear  mottled  with  the  two  colours ;  all  are  marked 
along  the  shaft  with  white,  dilating, at  tip,  formii^  on  the 
largest  a  conspicuous  terminal  spot     The  rent  is  for  a  space 
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pure  white,  tlie  tips  of  its  dowuy  featliers  being  of  tliBt  colour : 
the  under  tail>coverts  are  deep  black,  pure  winte  for  half  an 
inch  at  tlieir  tip,  and  with  a  white  toark  along  the  shaft  be- 
sides. The  wings  are  seven  inches  long,  the  fourth  primary 
alone  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest.  The  upper  co- 
verts and  scapiilaries  are  blackish,  waved  and  mottled  with 
greyish  rusty ;  the  longest  scapularies  have  a  small  terminal 
spot  of  pure  white  along  their  shaft  The  smaller  coverts  are 
merely  edged  with  greyish  rusty,  and  in  very  perfect  speci- 
mens they  are  even  plain  ;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  brown- 
ish dusky,  edged  with  greyish,  some  of  the  largest,  as  well  as 
the  long  axillary  featliers,  having  white  shafts,  dilating  into 
s  tenninal  spot;  the  remaining  inferior  surface  of  the  wing  is 
bright  silvery  grey ;  the  spurious  wing  and  the  quills  are  plain 
dusky  brown,  the  secondaries  being  slightly  tipped  and  edged 
externally  with  paler,  and  those  nearest  the  body  somewhat 
mottled  with  grej-ish  rusty  at  the  point,  and  on  the  inner 
vane;  the  primaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  slightly 
marked  with  whitish  grey  on  their  outer  edge,  but  are  entirely 
destitute  of  white  spots.  The  tail  is  six  inches  long,  well 
rounded,  and  composed  of  only  sixteen  featliers.  These  are 
black,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  bright  reddish  on  the  outer 
web  at  base,  under  the  coverts,  which  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely with  age ;  all  are  bright  dark  rusty  for  half  an  inch 
at  their  tip,  this  colour  itself  being  finely  edged  and  shafted 
with  hlack.  The  tareus  measures  an  inch  and  a  half:  its  featliers, 
together  with  the  femorals,  are  dingy  grey,  slightly  waved 
witli  dusky;  the  toes  are  dusky;  the  lateral  scales  dingy 
whitish,  and  the  noils  blackish. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  being  more  than  au 
inch  shorter.  The  general  plumage  is  much  more  varied,  with 
less  of  black,  but  much  more  of  rusty.  There  is  a  tinge  of  ru- 
fous on  the  feathers  of  the  nostrils ;  those  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  black,  with  two  or  three  bright 
bands  of  orange  rusty,  and  tipped  with  grey ;  there  is  more  of 
the  grey  tint  on  the  neck,  on  the  lower  part  of  which  above. 
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tlie  orange  bands  are  broader ;  all  tlie  remaining  parte  of  the 
body  above,  including  the  tail-coverts,  are  more  confusedly 
banded  and  mottled  with  duller  rusty,  orange,  and  grey,  on  » 
btackisU  ground,  these  colours  themselves  being  also  sprinkled 
witti  a  little  black;  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  throat,  and  ail 
the  neck  below,  are  dull  rusty  orange,  each  feather  varied 
with  black ;  on  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  breast,  the  btact 
bands  arc  broad  and  very  deep,  alternating  equally  with  the 
orange  rusty,  and  even  gradually  encroaching  upon  tlie  grouiul 
colour ;  the  breast  is  deep  black,  each  feather,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  under  parts,  including  the  lower  tail-coverts,  are  broadly 
tipped  with  pure  white,  forming  over  all  the  iuferior  surface 
very  large  and  close  spots,  each  feather  having  besides  one  or 
two  rusty  orange  spots,  much  paler  and  duller  on  the  belly,  and 
scarcely  appearing  when  the  plumage  lies  close  :  the  feathers 
of  the  flanks  are  blackish,  deeper  at  first,  and  barred  with  Ter>' 
bright  orange,  then  much  mottled  with  dull  greyish  rusty,  each 
having  a  triangular  white  spot  near  the  tip.  The  wings  and 
tail  are  similar  to  those  of  the  male,  the  variegation  of  the  sca- 
pulars and  upper  coverts  being  only  of  a  much  more  rusty 
tinge,  dull  orange  in  the  middle  on  the  shaft,  all  the  larger 
feathers  having,  moreover,  a  white  streak  along  the  shaft  end- 
ing in  a  pure  white  spot,  wanting  in  the  male.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  primaries  is  more  broadly  whidsh,  and  tie  tertials 
are  dingy  white  at  the  point,  being  also  crossed  with  dull 
orange ;  the  tail  feathers,  especially  the  middle  ones,  are  more 
thickly  sprinkled  with  rusty  orange,  taking  the  appearance  of 
bands  on  the  middle  feathers,  their  orange-coloured  tip  being, 
moreover,  not  so  pure,  and  also  sprinkled. 

The  bird  represented  in  the  plate,  comes  ^m  the  Rocky 
Mountiuns:  it  is  a  male,  and  remarkably  distinguished  horn 
the  common  ones  of  bis  species,  by  having  the  tail-feathen 
entirely  black  to  the  end.  This  difference  I  have  observed  to 
be  constant  in  other  specimens  from  the  same  wild  locality ; 
whilst  all  the  northern  specimens,  of  which  I  have  examined 
a  great  number,  are  alike  distinguished  by  the  broad  rufous 
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tip,  as  in  those  described,  and  as  also  described  by  Linn6  and 
all  other  writers,  who  have  even  considered  that  as  an  essen- 
tial mark  of  the  species.  The  Rocky  Mountain  specimens  are, 
moreover,  somewhat  larger,  and  their  toes,  though  likewise 
strongly  pectinated,  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  less  so,  and  the 
tail-coverts  are  pure  white  at  tip,  as  represented  in  the  plate. 
But,  Heaven  forbid  that  our  statements  should  excite  the  re- 
motest suspicion,  that  these  slight  aberrations  are  characteristic 
of  different  species !  If  we  might  venture  an  opinion  not  cor- 
roborated by  observation,  we  would  say,  that  we  should  not 
be  astonished,  if  the  most  obvious  discrepancy,  that  of  the  tail, 
were  entirely  owing  to  season,  the  red  tip  being  the  full  spring 
jplumage ;  though  it  is  asserted,  that  this  species  does  not  vary 
in  its  plumage  with  the  seasons.  However  this  may  be,  we 
have  thought  proper  to  give  a  representation  of  the  anomalous 
male  bird  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  our  plate,  whilst  the 
female,  placed  with  the  cock  of  the  plains,  that  its  reduced 
size  may  be  properly  estimated,  has  been  chosen  among  the 
ordinary  specimens  having  the  tails  tipped  with  red ;  the  red 
tip  being  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  common  males,  from 
which,  in  order  to  comprehend  all,  our  description  has  been 
drawn  up. 
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Tettoo  (wntrocm™)  uroph^wiili,  Svaim.  NartL  Zad.  iL  p.  aSS,  pU  53. 

It  is  Willi  the  liveliest  sotiafaction  tUatweare  enabled  finally 
to  enrich  the  North  American  Fauna  with  the  name,  portrait, 
and  description  of  this  noble  bird ;  which  must  have  formed 
from  the  earliest  periods  a  principal  ornament  of  the  distant 
wilds  of  the  west.  Hardly  inferior  to  the  turkey  in  size, 
beauty,  and  usefulness,  the  cock  of  the  pkins  b  entitled  to  the 
first  place  in  the  beautiful  series  of  Nortli  American  grouse,  in 
the  same  rank  that  the  cock  of  the  woods  so  justly  claims 
among  those  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  fine  bird,  like  its  European  analogue,  seema  to  be  re- 
stricted within  certain  bounds,  and  is  probably  nowhere  nu- 
merous, owing  to  its  bulk,  limited  powers  of  iligbt,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  is  pursued ;  but  chiefly  to  its  polyga- 
mous habits,  which  are  the  cause  of  desperate  combats  between 
the  males  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  However  long 
the  period  since  it  was  first  heard  of  in  the  accounts  of  hunters 
and  travellers,  no  more  was  known  than  that  there  existed  in 
the  interior  of  America  a  very  large  species  of  grouse,  called 
by  the  hunters  of  the  west  the  prairie  turkey.   We  have  little 

*  Tliia  fine  specie*,  with  the  Ttlrao  phadmeUM,  hare  be«D  made  into  >  nb- 
genna  by  Mr  SuvaloHO.  I  have  proTielopally  reudned  dun  birds  ia  Ttlna, 
but  bkve  liltle  doubt  that  thig  ronn  will  iboir  iti  eWD  and  lepantc  itMion  mnuiai 
the  Tetraonida.  Mr  Siralnson  thinlti  tlwt  it  will  reprcKot  (he  •cofuarial  f«m 
among  time  bird*,  from  the  structure  of  the  tall;  wbUe  the  black  cock  of  Europe 
ii  placed  b]P  him  to  show  llie  fiatirostrsi  form,  bjr  its  IjrB-Bbaped  tail  and  glecf 
colour  bcarini  ■  faint  rcKmbUncg  to  the  Drongo  Shrikca. — Ed. 
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to  udd,  it  is  true,  to  what  is  known  of  its  habits,  but  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  say  that  we  have  »een  it ;  we  can  determine 
its  place  iu  the  system ;  and  now  give  a  faithful  representation 
of  at  least  one  sex. 

We  have  again  to  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted,  no  leas 
to  the  industry  and  sagacity,  than  to  the  liberal  views  of  Mr 
Leadbeater,  for  the  present  opportunity  of  representing  this 
bird.  His  invaluable  collection  contains  the  only  specimen 
known  to  be  any  where  preserved. 

The  name  of  cock  of  the  pl^s  was  given  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  we  have  retained  it,  ua  being  not  only  appropriate, 
but  at  the  same  time  analogous  to  that  of  the  large  European 
species  called  cock  of  the  woods.  Similar  reasons  have  influ- 
enced us  in  selecting  the  scientific  name,  which,  though  per- 
haps too  long,  and  ill  compounded,  has  nevertheless  the  advan- 
tage of  combining  analogy  in  meaning  with  the  indication  of 
a  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  bird.  This  species  is 
in  fiict  distinguished  from  all  others  of  its  genus,  and  espeinally 
from  its  European  analogue,  by  its  long  tail,  composed  of 
twenty  narrow,  tapering,  acute  feathers ;  thus  evincing  the 
&llacyof  thecliaractererroneouslyattributed  to  all  tlie  grouse, 
of  having  broad  and  rounded  tail-feathers.  It  is  a  singular 
feet,  that  both  of  the  newly-discovered  species  from  the  north-  I 
western  part  of  America,  and  they  only,  should  be  distinguish"  ' 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  feathers  of  the  tail.  In 
the  dusky  grouse,  however,  they  are  broad  aiul  rounded.  The 
cock  of  the  woods,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  species,  lias  hut 
eighteen,  which  ^e  also  broad  and  rounded.  The  only  grouse 
in  which  they  are  found  narrow  is  the  sharp-tailed,  though 
without  being  either  acute  or  tapering,  but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
square  at  tip,  and  of  equal  breadtli  tlu'oughout,  or,  if  any  thing, 
the  lateral  rather  broader  at  tlie  tip. 

Lewis  and  Clark  first  met  with  tlus  bird  on  their  journey 
westward,  near  the  fountain  of  the  Missouri,  in  tlie  heart  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  inform  us  that  it  is  found  on 
llie  plains  of  the  Columbia  in  gceat  abundance,  from  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  south-east  fork  of  the  Columbia  to  that  of  CUric't 
River.  It  spears  also  to  extend  to  California,  for  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  bird  erroneously  called  bustard 
bv  the  travellers  who  have  visited  that  country.  LeH^s  ani 
Clark  state,  thai  in  its  habits  it  resembles  the  grouse,  (mean- 
ing  probably  T.  phasianeUus,)  except  that  its  fiivourite  food  s 
the  leaf  and  buds  of  the  pulpy-leafed  thorn.  TTie  gizzard  is 
taJ^e,  and  much  less  compressed  and  muscular  than  in  most 
gallinaceous  birds,  and  perfectly  resembles  a  maw,  M'heo  the 
bird  flies,  he  utters  a  cackling  note,  not  unlike  that  of  the  do- 
meslic  fowl.  The  flesh  of  the  cock  of  the  plains  is  dark,  and 
only  tolerable  in  point  of  flavour,  and  is  not  so  palatable  as 
either  tliat  of  the  pheasant  or  grouse.  It  is  invariably  found 
in  the  plains. 

The  cock  of  the  plains  is  precisely  equal  in  size  to  the  cock 
of  the  woods ;  at  least  such  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the 
female  with  the  corresponding  sex  of  the  European  bird,  both 
lying  before  us.  Each  part  exactly  coincides  in  form  and 
dimension,  excepting  that  the  tail  rather  gives  the  superiority 
to  the  American,  so  that  if  the  male  bears  the  same  relative 
proportion  to  his  female,  the  cock  of  the  pluns  must  be  pro- 
claimed  the  largest  of  grouse.  The  two  females  are  strikingly 
similar.  The  cock  of  the  plains  is,  however,  a  much  more 
greyish  bird,  wanting  entirely  the  reddish  that  mottles,  and 
occupies  so  roach  of  the  plumage  of  its  analogue.  This,  the 
total  want  of  beard-like  appendages,  and  the  singular  shape  of 
the  tail,  are  the  prominent  discriminative  features ;  to  whidi 
may  be  added,  that  the  under  wing-coverts,  marbled  with 
black  in  the  European,  are  pure  white  in  our  new  specie^ 
though  this,  as  well  as  the  want  of  reddish,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  youth  of  our  specimen.  However  this  may  be,  the  re- 
maining differences  will  be  better  estimated  by  attending  ta 
the  following  minute  and  accurate  description. 

The  female  of  the  cock  of  the  plains,  represented  in  the 
plate,  of  one-half  the  natural  size,  is  from  twenty-eight  t« 
thirty  inches  in  length.     Tlic  bill  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
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k>Dg,  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  T.  urix/aHmt,  perhapB  a  trifle 
less  stout,  and  with  the  base  (if  this  remarkable  character  be 
not  accidental  in  our  specimen,)  farther  produced  among  the 
feathers  of  the  front;  the  whole  plumage  above  is  blackish, 
most  minutely  dotted,  mottled,  and  sprinkled  with  whidsh, 
tinged  here  and  there  with  very  pale  yellowish  rusty,  hardly 
worth  mentioning :  on  the  head,  and  all  the  neck,  the  feathen 
being  small,  minutely  crossed  transversely  with  blackish  and 
whitish  lines,  gives  tlie  plumage  quite  a  minutely  dotted  ap- 
pearance ;  the  superciliar  line  is  slightly  indicated  by  more 
whitish ;  on  a  spot  above  the  eye,  in  the  space  between  the 
bill  and  eye,  and  along^  the  mouth  beneath,  the  bliick'  predomi- 
nates, being  nearly  pure :  on  the  throat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  white  that  prevails,  so  as  to  be  whitish  dotted  with  black; 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck,  the  black  again  is  the  pre- 
vailing colour,  the  black  feathers  there  being  nearly  tipped 
with  greyish  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  pure  white  for  a  space; 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  to  tlie  upper  tul-coverta 
inclusively,  the  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  secondaries, 
the  blackish  feathers  have  each  two  or  three  yellowish  white 
bands,  which  are  broader,  especially  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back,  and  are  moreover  sprinkled  with  white  somewhat  tinged 
with  rusty  ;  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  are  besides  sliafted 
with  white,  somewhat  dilating  towards  the  point,  the  scapulars 
being  of  a  deeper  black ;  the  spurious  wing  and  primaries  are 
plain  dusky,  with  paler  edges,  the  outer  with  some  indicatiooa 
of  whitish  dots  (generally  found  iu  grouse)  on  the  oulcr  vane, 
but  no  regular  white  spots ;  the  secondaries  are  tipped  with 
white,  and  those  which  are  next  to  the  primaries  nearly  plain 
ou  their  inner  web  ;  the  primaries  are  rather  slender,  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  wings  is  of  a  very  pale  silvery  grey ;  the 
under  wing-coverts  and  long  axillary  feathers  being  pure  sil- 
very white,  excepting  on  the  lining  of  the  wing,  which  is  dusky 
biackish  \  the  wings  are  twelve  inches  long :  the  breast  is 
greyish,  somewhat  mottled  with  black :  on  each  side  below  is 
a  pure  white  space,  some  of  the  feathers  of  which  are  tipped 
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or  banded  with  black ;  tlie  large  featliers  of  the  flanks  are 
blackish,  shafted  with  white,  crossed  by  several  whitish  baodt, 
and  sprinkled  witli  yellowish ;  a  broad  oblong  patch  of  deep 
brownish  black  occupies  the  whole  of  the  belly  and  vent,  the 
outer  feathers  being  shafted  with  white,  and  broadly  white  al 
tlie  point  of  tlieir  outer  webs  ;  tlie  femorals  and  small  feathen 
of  the  tarsus  extending  between  tiie  toes  are  yellowish  grey, 
minutely  waved  with  blackish ;  the  tarsus  measures  two  iDche«: 
the  toes  are  dusky  black,  and  the  pectinated  row  of  processes 
long,  strung,  and  dingy  whitish ;  the  nails,  blackish ;  the  whole 
btwe  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exeeption  of  that  of  the  neck 
beneath,  which  is  white,  is  of  a  dusky  grey.  The  tail  is  ten 
inches  long,  and  in  colour,  is,  as  well  us  its  coverts,  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  plumage ;  the  ground  colour  i» 
blackish,  and  crossed,  or  rather  mottled,  with  bands  of  whitish 
spots  disposed  irregularly,  between  which  are  small  additional 
darker  spots ;  the  two  middle  ones  are  mottled  all  over,  but 
the  others  are  almost  immaculate  on  their  inner  vane,  and  at 
Uie  point ;  hence  the  lower  surface  of  the  unexpanded  tail  is 
of  a  silvery  grey,  much  darker  than  that  of  the  wings ;  at  the 
very  tip  of  the  tul-feathers,  the  middle  excepted,  appears  a 
very  small  whitish  spot,  the  two  outer  pairs  being  rather 
broadly  yellowish  white,  dotted  with  blacldsh  on  that  part; 
the  tail  is  composed  of  twenty  feathers,  the  highest  number 
ever  met  with  in  any  tribe  of  birds.  Although  it  appears 
strongly  cuneiform,  owing  to  the  remarkable  sh^e  and  curve 
of  the  feathers,  it  is,  when  expanded  and  properly  examined, 
nothing  more  than  much  rounded ;  the  two  in  the  middle, 
which  are  the  longest,  reaching  but  a  trlBe  beyond  the  adjoin* 
ing,  and  so  on  in  succession,  the  difference  in  length  increasing 
pn^essively,  but  very  gradually  at  first,  and  more  and  more 
as  they  are  distant  from  the  centre,  there  being  nearly  an  inch 
difference  between  the  third  and  second,  and  full  that  between 
the  second  and  the  outer,  which  is  only  six  inches  long,  while 
the  middle  is  ten.  All  the  twenty  are  narrow,  tapering,  acute, 
and  hlcifoTtn,  turning  inward.     Those  toward  the  middle  are 
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leas  curved,  but  more  conspicuously  acuminate  and  narrow  for 
nearly  two  inches,  all  but  the  middle  ones  being  slightly  square 
at  their  narrow  tips. 

Though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  specimen  de- 
scribed and  figured  is  a  female,  yet,  from  the  broad  patch  upon 
the  belly,  and  other  marks  unnecessary  to  be  specified,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  at  its  being  a  young  male  just  begin- 
ning to  change.  In  that  case,  and  supposing  him  to  have 
attained  his  full  growth,  this  species  would  prove  to  be  inferior 
in  size  to  the  cock  of  the  woods,  as  its  male  would  only  be 
equal  to  the  female  of  the  latter. 
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K  J94 

i  15a 

Mid^U-g 

iii  176 

i-asi 

Egrnu  c«md«crus  J«^. 

iii  aa 

iii  493 

iii     33 

DR*lrM«pu>  ruiiw,  S*. 

i  158 

Soniu,  Sivigny,— genm 

iu     9 

i  lAd 

Sim 

Z)«u£rDn««,  RirJi gRna 

iii  iM 

Ei*Dui  di«p>r.  Jtrd.         . 

aia'K 

DcndroDwxpoiH*.  S».  unl  Rich,  ui  ISO 

Eluui  hirclluh  Savig. 
•  Euiberiu  uosaa,  &y 
Eniberiu  Americuu,  Linn. 

ii  975 

*  Divtr.  bJ«k  lod  white,  Edw. 

ii  333 

iii  317 

Oi«r,  N<if*^A™.(»d 

iii  sio 

i    5a 

•  Diver,  grrM  ooitliciii 

•  DiT-r,  idibtr,  Luh. 

iii  209 

•  Emberiii  cjIhu-hU.  Tcidqi. 

iii  4i.t 

Emlierlu  ciii« 

ioin 

•  Diyer,  l»M!limg,  Pmn, 

iii  154 

Emberiii  C<u»dcii>i.     . 

i  ^7 

Dicer,  rrd-thnmlid 

iii  410 

Itartar,  bluk-bdlied 

iii  3oa 

Bmberin  gruninn 

•  DuMr,  Hhite-bdlird 

iii -202 

EmbtrUi.  Heiul-eU,  Aud. 

ii     70 

ZWyeAmyi,  S«.  — gmui 

198,  202 

•  Emberiu  hyraudi.,  Turt. 

iST! 

i  19fl 

Emberiu  Icucopbrvn         . 

ii    43 

Emberiulipponic^ 

iii4U 

Do™,  turtle 

ii  1S6 

Emberiu?  metodii,  Jud. 

i  %!> 

Don,  Itnlidl 

Embcriu  niv.Ii.,  Linn. 

iaai 

Dtick,  blick 

iii    » 

Dock,  biilftl-b«uM 

iU    73 

EnhcTiuoritiYQri 

i  iss 

Duck,  »<ir«»-h«d(      . 

iii  127 

i  3» 

•ttick,  Cuthberf^Mont. 

iii  149 

Emberiu  puiilti 

i  se> 

Duck,du>ky 

iii  174 

Embfrim  palUdo,  Sw.  ud  Rich. 

iStii 

Di«k,.id«      .         .         .         iii 

149,153 

EmberiM  toriilis  Sw. 

Diitk,|i>>dw>l 

iii  147 

Embrni-  *cA>e»'«Ju 

i  ii 

Duck,p,Ui«,™             .           . 

iii     83 

Erulimpiia,  Bonip — ETnui 

i  1!1 

•Duck,  great  bhck  afld  white,  Edv.  iii  149 

Erythrupiu  tV«aUli^  Roup. 

iii  306 

Duck.  hirlHuio 

Uirek,  looB-Uilrf 
Duck,  n»jiiuil 

iii  no 

•  trylhic.  WilaioiiE,  Sw. 

iii  lao 

Dudt,  pi«l 

iii  114 

Faironida 

iiiSil 

Duck,pinUiE         . 

iii     95 

/Wro  i.aIon.  Linn. 

iii  3»3 

Duck,  nd-houled         . 

iii  137 

•  Fdco  ^hicAP.,  Gm. 

iiiaoo 

•  Duck,  round-crcU-d,  Edw. 

iii  103 

FJco  MrlMuillu.,  Wils. 

ii  3U 

Duck,  ruddy      .                          iii 

156.  167 

rjat 

Duck.«„up 

iii  IDi) 

FidcD  Jwrcalij       '.          .             ii  S 

SD,a8a 
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*  Falco  Bobemicua,  Gm.        .  iii  390 

*  Fdco  BuA>nii,  Gm.  .  iii  900 
Fkloo  colurabariiu  .  .  i  254 
Faloo  Cooperii,  Bonap.  •  iii  963 
Falco  cyanus  •  m  990 
Faloo  ditpar                         .  iu  978 

*  Faloo  europigaster,  Daud.  .  iii  990 
Falco  furcatua  .  .  ii  275 
Fklco  fulvtM           .         •          .  ii  904 

*  Faloo  griaeus,  Gm.  .  iii  900 
Falco  haliastus  .  .  ii  103 
JFako  HarloHti,  Aud.            .  ii    56 

*  Falco  bornotinus.  Brim.  iii  251 

*  Falco  Hudson! us,  Linn.  .  iii  390 
Falco  hyemalis,  .  .  ii  72, 290 
Falco  li^opus            .            .  ii    54 

*  Falco  latis^im  us,  Ord  .  ii  294 
Falco  leucocephalus,  Linn.  ii  69,  907 
JFalco  Xteverianus  .  ii  280 
Falco  lineatus             .            .  ii  290 

*  Falco  maculatus,  Brin.         .  iii  251 

*  Falco  melanopterus,  Bonap.  iii  378 
Falco  Mississippientis             .  i  368 

*  Falco  Niger,  Briaa.  iu  56,  iii  251 
Falco  ossifragus            .            .  ii  307 

*  Falco  palumbariua,  Bonap.  ii  284 
Falco  Perrgrinua  .  .  iii  251 
Falco  Pennaylvanicua        .          ii  215,  294 

*  Falco  piacator,  Briaa.  .  ii  103 
"  Falco  plumbea,  Bonap.          .  i  368 

*  Falco  ranivorua,  Daud.          .  iii  390 

*  Falco  rNalia,  Temm.          .  ii  284 

*  Falco  mbiginoana,  Latb.  .  iii  390 
jfaleo  rupicola  .  .  ii  53 
Filco  Sancti  Jobannia  .  ii  287 
Falco  apanrrrius,  Linn.  i.  262,  ii  51 
JPiJeo  Stankiif  Aud.  .  iii  363 
JFaleo  temerarius,  Aud.  .  iii  252 
J^aleo  tinnmneuloideB                 .  ii    53 

*  Falco  torquatoa,  BriM.  iii  390 
Falco  uliginoaua,  Gm.          ii.  272,  iii  390 

*  Falco  veloz,  Bonap.        .        ii  210,  215 

*  Falcon,  cbooolateMsobmred,  Ptan.  ii  287 

*  Falcon,  common,  Latb.         .  iii  251 

*  Falcon,  little,  Latb.            .       *  i  262 

*  Falcon,  little  maty-crowned,  Sw.  and 

Ricb.      .  .  i.  202,  ii    51 

Falcon,  roogb-legged            •  ii    54 

Falcon,  winter  ii    72 

*  Floedula  Pfennaylranica,  Briaa.  i  363 

*  Fineb  creeper,  Cateab.        .  ii      6 

*  Fincb,  crimaon-beaded,  Penn.  i  119 

*  Fmcb,  f  iaciated,  Penn.        .  i  269 

*  Fincb,  graaa,  Penn.  .  ii  45 
Fincb,  Urk            .              .  Hi  305 

*  Fincb,  Lapland,  Penn.  .  iii  413 
Fincb,  laaub             .  iii  317 

*  Fincb,  painted,  Catea.  .  i  356 
Fincb,  pine  ...  i  275 
Fincb,  purple            .             i.  119,  ii  182 

*  Fincb,  red-breasted,  Penn.  i  279 


Fincb,  Sarannab 
Fincb,  aeaaide 
Fincb,  ttbarp-tailed 
Flamingo,  red 


Flycatcher,  Arkaaaaw 
yc 
Flycatcber,  cbattering,  Penn. 


riyc 

*  rlycatcber,  black  capt,  Latb. 

atoher,  blue 
Flycatcher,  Can 


Flycatcher,  blue-gray,  GmeL 
~  nada 


Flycatcher,  fork-tailed 

*  rlycatcber,  golden-crowned 
Mycatcber,  great-created 
Flycatcher,  green  black-oapt 

*  Flycatcher,  hanging,  Latn. 
Flycatcher,  hooded 
Flycatcher,  pewit 
•Fli 


Tol. 

u    71 

ii    70 

ii    68 

iii    66 

iii  277 

i  229 

i  804 

i  968 

i    90 

m26l 

i  260 

i  225 

i  301 

i  906 

i  860 

• 

lycatcber,  pb<ebe,  Stepb.  i 

Flycatcher,  red-eyed        .  i  206 

*  Flycatcher,  red-throated,  Edw.  i  248 
Flycatcher,  Say'a  .  .  iii  279 
Flycatcher,  solitary  .  .  i  284 
Flycatcher,  amall  rreen-crealed  i  827 
Flycatcher,  amall-beadcd  •  ii  260 
Flycatcher,  ewallow-tailed  .  iii  276 
Flycatcher,  tyrant  .  .  i  216 
Flycatcher,  warbling  .  ii  161 
Flycatcher,  white-eyed  .  i  906 
Flycatcher,  wood  pewee  .  i  882 
Flycatcher,  ^Uow-tkrotted  •  i  1 16 
Fringilla  albicoUis  •  .  i  840 
Frin^illa  amcna            .          .  iii  817 

*  Fnngilla  Americana,  Bonap.  i  53 
Fringilla  aiborea           •         •  i  267 

*  Fringilla  coerulea,  Booan.        .  i  867 

*  Fringilla  calcarata,  DalL        .  iii  413 

*  Fringilla  Canadeoaia,  Bonap.  i  267 
Frin^lia  caudacuta         •         •  ii    70 

*  FnngiUa  cardinalia,  Bonap.  t  168 
Frin^iUa  cyanea         .          .        i  100^  868 

*  FnngiUa  erytbropCbalma,  Linn.      i  165 

*  Fringilla  frontalia,  Say          .  iii  806 

*  Fringilla  fiiaca,  Bart.  i  840 

*  Fringilla  graminea,  Bonap.  ii  46 
Fringilla  Rrammaca,  Bonap.  •  iii  806 
Fringilla  Hndaonia  .  i  272 
Fringilla  by^malia,  Lian.  i  272 

*  Fnnjrilla  iliaca,  Bonra.  i  841 
Frinpuia  Lapponiea,  Linn.    i.  825,  iii  413 

*  Fnnjrilla  Ludoviciana,  Bonap.  i  277 
Frin^[ifla  linaria        .            .  ii    83 

*  FnngiUa  leucopbrya,  Bonap.  ii  43 
Frin^a  melodia            .         .  i  269 

*  FnnnUa  montana,  Briaa.  iii  413 
Fringilla  maritima  .  .  ii  68 
Fringilla  palustria  .  .  i  386 
FnngiUa  pasaerina        .             .  i  365 

*  FnogilU  Pennsylvanica,  Lith.  i  S40 

*  FrinffUla  pecoris,  Sab.  j  286 
Fringilla  p«aluria,  Say,  iii  S1 1 
Fringilla  pinus  .  i  275 
FringUU  pusiUa  i  265 
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■ 

■".'-s 

•-'iS; 

i  il» 

Ot<.w,  i)»ky 

iBfll 

i  MX 

•  Gr«>H,  loti|!-li^l«l.  Edw. 

aw 

illMSl 

OroB-,  Hino«<-l 

iSH 

SIAti    71 

GnnK,nitM 

PulicB  AiMnwi*,  Qin. 

11,  iu  ai« 

Groins,  Xrp-W''"! 

iii  M 

iU«e 

Onu  Amrcivujifc  Tiinni. 

Ui  169 

■•1    « 

■  Fnlic*  (in.  WiU. 

Ui  IBS 

Gnu  pi;M"(«,T™in. 

iii    Ml 

iii  18S 

0».ft».o».Wnr* 

i>I    W 

•Pnli|IuJkdb»l>.Huoi>|>. 

iii     TS 

iiiaw 

JSX^K;^"'-. 

>ii    HI 

O»ilbfnot,  (itU. 

iiiai 

iiiis? 

■HSSI 

FW&nU  Ubr^nni.  B<m*p. 

.      iii  ]U 

ffxlnai,  Sw.-(r»>»          i.  37S,  B  13) 

VMligubiiufilli.  Suph. 

iii  106 

Guinea  rffrulri,  fvr. 

i  am 

ui    70 

Gvlruu  urdinalit.  8w, 

iii  laa.  1B7 

Qgirm  Liulmiriuu.  Nw. 

.  37T 

iii     SI 

e«/(. 

iii  ai« 

iii   1S7 

0«ll.  l.»;hipg 

iH  ais 

adKnii]a?M>rtini(q.  Ulk. 

iii  IBS 

rii  » 

OalUoHlo.  Mutluln 

iii  IW 

Ha^lopu.  a«K-«.  J,nl. 

iii    » 

Garrat.  ««■*)(  ;i#«.i>(iriB 

iii    fa 

Iii   s 

Onmlu.  Br^o grnu* 

•  0«m<lu<  iHi<lril;>i.  But. 

1    ft) 

Vli    » 

Qun-dut  Cuudru.!*      . 

i  1,  8US 

gss:.'::isr"  ■. 

\n»».va 

iii  «ltl 

ii   «» 

GamiliiiCTiMMm.VMII. 

i      1 

iim.  an 

•<kmilMeyuuw,VJcill. 

iu  418 

ji  ei 

GvnlB  Pkiidunih  Bonqi. 

OM. 

Hir^  gtMidl^  Lncb 

HI  119 

GuTolu  SttlMI,  VtrlU. 

iii  «H 

iii  HI) 

■  G«tni(k*r.  Iwi!  witw.  Penti,         ii   ISO 

Il!I™A.".i.-.r.  .,-m.«     ' .. 

sfi-j.  ii   sr 

Oodvit.  RTCol  miirhl.-d 

ii  »£ 

Hnwk,  »h-r<.U.i.ir.i 

ii  ai< 

GBd«it,  wll-UJe 

ii  S47 

Hh*1.  Wsfk 

ii  a*7.  a* 

(iolriftDch 

Hawk,  hlM'k-ciTi 

•  Goldfinch,  AiwiiuB,  l><:nn 

H<.wk,bluL- 

Iii  IWl 

Hg»k.  hr<Ki(l-«-in^ 

ii3»l 

•  (ioldfindi.  Eump«iii       '. 

i  la 

Hawk,  Cdout'.. 

ilia* 

iii  ■•«; :  H-wk.  fi,i, " 

ii  iffi 

iii  MO.  9* 

■  IJutrk,  n«t  rielc-  Birt. 

ii  SNn 

(ho.f  Arxo 

iii  IIS,  I7T 

llnwk,  RT™t-fool«l 

iiisst 

•  G™-.  blui-winRBl 

iii  lis 

'  lliiitk,  linlr 

ii   tl 

<)««  ranwli, 

iii     74 

Hnwk,  iiiinli 

ii2?S 

Gone,  Hmw 

m  90,  iia 

Hnvk,  riight 

<i  lep 

Onu-kL,  purine 

iii  112,  176 

H.«k,  »£»>> 

IIM 

i  wa  H««-k.  nU-uiM 

ii  wo 

finriik.  ruilv 

iaso 

Hawk.  nd-dKHildcml 

iijMi 

Oram&i,  Linn fpmm 

i  ss» 

Hiwk,  ^rp^inn«l 

uSIO 

iiia9*,aoo 

Hiwk.  .JihHokmrnl 

•iSli 

.          <  8S0 

ffoKvl,  Wmiry,  Airf. 

iii  an 

■  QncDln  puninmi.  Itirt. 

i  3f>3 

Hiwk,  »w<ill<nr.lH!«d 

iilTS 

sua.  iii  304 

Hi>«k,  wWt^uilnl 

Iii  9* 

Grttm 

iH  aio 

•  H«wk.  wint«-.  A«.l. 

H  n 

Orrhw,  lillli,  W>1>. 

iii  SI1 

ian 

*  <irfHilrf(,  iHt-rytrt.  Sw.  k  I 

Kh.    i  Ufa 

■  Halhcock,  ™ilH,  Edw. 

iil4!B 

Gmohnk.  hlMO 

i  367 

•  HHUh<wk,  ritfl-rrl.  Uw. 

ii9« 

On«h,«k.  ™rrfiti.l 

i  i#> 

0.r»l,r.k,  fvr„inK 

iii  432 

'  Ifcn.  1»'atii,  pNilr 

(3H 

iiiJOH 

•  Hfn,  pmirif,  P»nli-               i. 

-Willi  4M 

O.o.lwik,  pi«r 

.  Tf.  ui  4S& 

i/(i»,  Mnropain 

iii    W 

r 

I 
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■  Httoo.  gtrdmiia 
Hhob,  gmi 
Uooo,  i^Tut  while 


Htrgo,  nigki 
Hciuo,  yclkiw- 


>    Ijioiui  buroiliih  Vt 
I    Laniai  rnBrm* 


Htnoda  fulvt,  VicilL 
*  Hnnoda  lumfroiu,  Sty 
Kimulo  |wU^i<-a 


*  Hinuuto  auhn.  Lath. 


itf,  Uut,  Cam  RSv. 


•fag,  RirMKam 

Uf,  Sulkr-. 
Jaorr.  AiVAonim 

lbi>  ilbi 
fb^  while 


LuiiK  Li>d 

■  L.iniiu  tynuniu.  Linn. 
Urk.  (m>.n 

*  Lark.  Uiui 

•  Urk,  trd,  EA\ 
Luki  ilum        . 


^  I  Jfntrit  paratitStwu 
0  I  lAfttrit  fimmrniag        . 
:4  '  Lrttrit  HirAantioiili,  Sw. 
3    LitniMMab  VicilL 

0  I  •  Limw  •raiopMH.  Sir. 
t]  I  *  Limri*  eirU.  Uiirl. 

I  LJBirU  eytatt,  JUn. 

1  I  *  Unuia  miair,  Willoughl/y 

Xanana  lomirutb,  Sir.  null  Hick. 
•  Linort,  hlnr,  E-Jlv. 


iMnu  UnlliiniUT,  Daurf. 


nit.  Lii 


£arM  FmUimii.  Sw.  and  Kirk. 
./■'mi/iMni*!  Linn. 


■»>».  Lini 


*  Iftrroi  pMorit,  Bonip, 

*  tcMn*  phvoiccui,  l^iu| 
IcMran  nuriiWi  Buimp. 
Jcrinu,  VltiU.— K«>w 

■  iMinin  ophiophui.  V'inl 
Ictioi*  i>IuidI»&.  \\iA\. 


,       ...  P>br. 
I  as7  '  Lam  IN. 

I  SK  '  Laru  Sabinii 

22    *  L*ru*  ndilnmiiuh  Ord 
M  I  Xarn*  TWW,  M«tnl 

9UB    XdTu  jmiArAfiwAu,  Ridi 
308  !  tt*in>.  Vu\.  —  feam 

*  Lnlttpo  inrumps  Jutt.  u 
as    |j^i|m  Wibwnii,  Jird. 


u  SI.  aa*  J 
iitf 


GENERAL  IKDBX 


•  Loxu  LudoiicLjna,  Turl. 
Lozia  piltioptillacia,  Peuu. 

Marrapttna,  Sir — bsui 
MacToroviphtu,  Letch, — gmi» 
Murorinipbu*  giiwin,  Lauh 
AfaJawrAywAiu,  Sw.— bboui 

JIhgpit,  tlttdum't  Bay,  Bib. 
llanrra,  Slqih giDus 

Mini 

Mani 


pamle 


I 


MaUnopa  ?  lorqiutiia,  Jud. 

*  Mcl«^  Americuiui,  But. 
Hd«un>  gmllnpiTa,  Linn. 

■  MdHfra  If Ivntri^  ViaOI. 

*  HrrguuR',  Hont.  StJt^ 

■  Mnguuu  cin^nwui,  Briiii. 

*  Sfoganier  minolct  Moot. 
Mcrgannor,  rpj-breutnl 


HcriruluB  nwlaiHilcuciu,  Rjy 
McnJu,  Rav,  — nuuii 

*  Merull  flanimuli,  But. 
MhhU  Wibonii,  Sir. 
MtrmlitU,  Sw.  — £>inUy 

•MllTO.IfMBru..ViriU. 

MiJviiLut  Inr^catiu,  Sv. 
Milruliu  HvuiH,  Siv.       . 
Holollirui  pHorii,  Sv. 

*  AlDDfduli  purpuni,  Cftttfi. 

■  MotBcilk  ntivi.  Tun. 

*  HuUdlU  cortika,  Turt. 

*  Maudlla  CtnliiKiuii,  Btrt. 

■  Afotinllii  Cuudenv^  Linn- 

*  MotuiUs  chr]«)plcra,      i.  3f 

■  UMuiUb  cotDDita,  Linn. 

■  MirtKilla  domniiea.  But. 

*  MoUalU  fliviciiiid«i  Gm- 

*  MitUciJU  raaeutoiA,  Gm, 

■  HuUcilta  ptlmviun,  Gm.       . 

*  Motidllji  piluitrii.  Bart. 
'  HotaciUa  n|ruliJi,  Lion. 

*  MoCtcilU  rufinmlli,  Gm. 

*  HotacUl*  (ro^lodytM  ?  Linn. 
"  MotutUt  tiidjAi  Lijuj.  • 

*  HutacilU  virMB,  Gn. 


Momun  glaciaJii,  Locb. 


MuvKapa  nviDDA 
SluKicapa  Stjt 
JHucicopa  Silbii,  And. 


rapt  lub'iridii,  Bart. 
MuKiFipi  i^lviivU,  BuC  i 
Hiwdapa  tyHnnu  i  -2 

Mmdcapii  quenili 
AluHiicft)B  rrrtiuilu,  Bunp, 

•  MuMicsp*  liirtia 

*  Miudcapa  virulii.  Gm. 
MyiotiicrA  obiHilKa,  Bapap. 


JVnrtiui,  S«viK RIDDl 

5 

•  Noldj 

j?'"'''^     ■ 

N«mtni 

iii 

Nunieniu 

"C^ii^Luh.     '      . 

iii 

A-mcni 

«|^«7«. 

ii 

N-B,  «b 

iii 

Nuthatc 

Niithiir 

,  rrd-bellifd  bl«l[..c.ppri 

NuiluWl. 

,  amdi.  Cb»by           . 

Nutbilch 

JVjrfKor 

rtr— gfni.|> 

iii 

•Ntr™ 

l^viol.XBo«p.' 

iii 

fenna,  Flfin. 

iii 

•  Nyroc*  imrilLfc  Fl™. 

iii 

Oidimia 

Fl™.-^g«,u.         . 

iii 

Oidemii 

iiura,  Fkin. 

Oiriemii 

Bigra,  Flan. 

iii  i 

Oickmi. 

•Otiok, 

red-o-lngnl,  Pnm. 

•Oriofe, 

ru«[j-,  Pfnn. 

■  8 

•Oriole, 

•  Oiiol.!, 

yeUo».-h«ad«d,  Laih. 
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Oriole,  BaUimora                      i 

16  m% 

•  Oriole,  MMk,  Ptam. 

iaso 

Oriole,  orchard 

i    64 

Orioiu9f — cenua            • 
OricJiu,  Baltimore,  Linn. 

i    18 

i    16 

*  Oriolus  Ludovidanus,  Gm. 

iii  800 

*  oriolus  icterooephalus,  Linn.  iii  287 
Oriolus  mutatus  •            i    64 

*  Oriolus  phnnioeus,  Linn.  ii    22 

*  Oriolus  spuriua  •  •  i  64 
Orphaeus  Sw. — genus  .  i  238 
Orphaeus  felirox,  Sw.  .  i  240 
Orpktnu  memloidest  Sw.  i  175 
Orphaeus  pofyglottua,  Sw.  i  164 
OrphKus  rufus,  Sw.         .  i  288 

ihrtffXf  Steph genua  ii  223 

OH9X  Caltfornicoy  Steph.  ii  223 

Ortyx  DouffUuH,  Vig.  ii  223,  224 

Ortfxptcta,  Doogl.  ii  223 

Ortyx  Virginianus,  Bonap.  ii  223 

Ofeprcy           .             .  •            ii  108 

*  Oaprey,  Carolina,  Lath.  ii  103 
Otus  brachyotus,  Cwr.  .           ii    60 

Olvf  Mextcanus,  BooAp.  ii  278 

Otus  vulgaris,  Flem.  ii  278 

Oxjmra,  Bonap. —  genoa  •         iii  156 

*  ObEyura,  mbida,  Bcnap.  iii  156 
Oystercmtcher,  pied  iii    84 

*  Owl,  American  sparrow,  Sw.  and 

Rich.      .           .  .            ii    66 

Owl,  barred  ii    57 

Owl,  barn  .         ii  264 

Owlf  hrown  •              ii    47 

Owl,  burrowing          .  .         iii  825 

Owif  cinereous  ii    60 

*  Owl,  oommon,  Tort.  ii  264 
Owi,  eagU  .  .  u  257 
Owl,  great  homed  ii  257 

*  Owl,  great  white  ii  46 
Owl,  hawk  .  u  270 
Owl,  little  ii  66 
Owl,  long-eared  ii  278 
Owl,  mottled  .  i  807 
Owl,  red  .  .  .  ii  179 
Owl,  screech,  And.  •  i  807 
Owl,  abort-««ed  .  ii  60 
Owl,  snow  ii  46 
Owl,  Uwny  .  i  8Q6»  u  57 
Owl,  white  it  264 
Ovf,  white  harmd  ii  259 

*  Owl,  whooping,  Bart.  ii  57 
Owl,  woodcock  ii    60 


I^amdionf  Sarig.— .tenna 
Pandion  h^isetus,  Sarig. 
Pkrtridge 

PardawhUy — genus 
Parrot,  Carolina 
i^nu,  Linn — genua 
*  Pferus  AmericanuB,  Linn. 
FarvB  atricapillns 


ii  105 
i  108 
u  228 
i  141 
i  876 
i  141 
ii  6 
i  187 


Pftrus  bicolor 

Panu  paluBtrigf  Linn. 

*■  Parus  peregrinus,  Bart. 

*  Passer  agrestus,  Bart. 

*  Paaser  domesticus,  Bart. 

*  Paaser  nivalis,  Bart. 

*  Passer  palustris,  Bart. 

*  Passerina  ciris,  Vieill. 
PtHndoy  Steph. — genus 
Pdinda  peetontU,  Ray 
Pelican^  brown 
Pdican,  white 
Pelicanua  fuscus,  Linn. 
PdieanuM  onocrotalue 


i  187 

i  247 

i  265 

i  271 

i  272 

i  888 

i  858 

U  317 

udl7 

iU  203 

iii  208 

iii  208 

iu  208 


*  Pendulinusicterocephalus,  Virill.  iii  287 
Perdix  Virginianus  •  •  ii  228 
Petrel,  stormy  .  .  ii  881 
Pttroicoy  Sw. — genus  i  56 
Phaaion,  Linn. —  goiius  •  iii  181 
Phaetton  ethertuStiAaa.  •  iii  181 
Phalacracorax  AfricamuB  iii  208 
Phalacracorax  JBraxiiituuu  iii  203 
Phakuracorax  carho  •  •  iii  208 
Phuiacracomx  erietatme  •  iii  900 
Phalacracorax  dihphne,  Sw.  iii  906 
Phalacracorax  ffraeulmo  •  iii  903 
Phalacracorax  pygmemt  •  iii  900 
Phalarope,  brown  •  iii  190 
Phalarope,  grev  iii  195 

*  Phalarope,  plain,  Penn.         •  iii  195 

*  Phalarope,  red,  Mont.  iu  190,  195 
Phalaropue — ^enua             •  iii  190 

*  Phalaropus  cinereons,  Bri«.  iii  190 
Phalaropus  fiilicarius,  Bonap.  iii  195 
Phalaropus  labatus        .           •  iii  190 

*  Phalaropus  platyrhjrnchus  Temm. 

iii  195 

*  Phalaropus  Wilmnii,  Sab.  iii  190 
Phaleris  crietateOa,  Tenuu.  iii  994 
PhaUrit  ptittaetda,  Temm.  iii  994 
Phsnicopterus  rub«r,  Linn.  iii    66 

*  Pheasant,  spotted,  Lewis  and  Clark 

iii  498 

Pico,  Ray — raius        .         •  U    76 

Pica  caudata,  Ray        •             •  ii    75 

*  Pica  cristata,  Wa^.             .  i      1 

*  Pica  glandaria  cristata,  Klein.  i      1 

*  Pica  Stellerii,  WagL  .  iii  404 
PicMs,  Lino. — i^enus  .  H  ^ 
Picus  auratus,  Lmn.        .         •  i    49 

*  Picns  bicolor,  Sw.  •  •  i  145 
Picms  campeMtrtMf  Spix  i  44 
Picus  Carolinus           •            •  i  118 

*  Picus  er^'thrauchen,  WagL  i  118 
Picus  eivthrocephalus,  Linn,  i  146,  iii  400 

*  Picus  hirsutus,  VieilL  .  iii  428 
Pieue  minor  •  i  156 
Picus  pileatus,  Linn.  •  ii  19 
Picus  principalis,  Linn.  ii  8 
Picus  pubescens,  Linn.  i  156 
Picns  querulua           •  i  251 
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Picua  torquatuK 

Picuf  tridactylus,  Linn. 

Picus  variuH 

PiciiB  villoHUH,  Linn. 

Pigeon,  band-tail 

Pigeon,  Carolina 

Pigeon,  pasitenger 

Pigeon*  white-crowned 

Ptpilo  artica 

Pipilo  erythn)pthalnia,Vieill.    i  185,  ii  293 


ToL  page 

i  a2i 

i  152,  iii  381 

i  155 

iii  aSd  < 

ii  186 

ii  194 

iii  467 

i  186 


ToLpurt 

*  Quail,  Vinrinjan  .  ii  ^ 
Qta«ca/iw,  Vieill.  — genus  t  889 

*  Quiscalus  ferrunnoiM,  Boma^K  i  890 
Quiscalus  major,  Vieill.  .  iii  SM 
Quisealus  versicolor,  VieilL     i  933,  iii  9QQ 


1 
1 

•  •  • 

111 

•  •  • 

in 


188 
90 
26 
26 


Pipilo  nMCultitOf  8w 
IMiira  polyglotta 
Puitaua,  —  genus 
Platalea  ajaja,  Linn. 
Ptectrophanes^  Meyer,  —  genufl 
Plectn>phaneH  ?  gramuiaca,  Jard. 
Plectrophanes  I^pnonnica,  Selby 
PlectrophaneH  nivalut,  Meyer 
Ptectrophaitejf  pictUf  Sw.   and   Rich. 

i  »26 
PlotuSf  Linn.  — genua 
PlotuM  anhinga,  Linn. 


Rail  .  .  . 

Rail,  clapper 

Rail,  Virginian 

Hallus — genua 

Rallus  Carolinu« 

Rallus  crepitans,  Gm. 

Rallus  Virginianus,  Lion. 

Raven 

Razor  bill 

Recurvirotttra  Americana,  Linn. 

Recurvirostra  himantopua 

Redstart 

Redstart,  American 

*  Redbreast,  blue,  Edw. 
iii  202  '  Hed  Heads,  And. 
iii  202  !  Redpoll,  len^r 


i  a25 
iii  305 
iii  413 

i  325 


*  PlotuM  niL'lonagaster,  Gm.  iii  202  '  Hepulus^  Ray, — genus 
PiotuM  Vaillantii        .             .         iii  202    Regulus  calendulua,  Steph. 

*  Plover,  alwagriui,  Penn.  ii  333  '  Regulus  Cuvierii,  And. 

*  Plover,  American  ring,  Sw.  and  Rich.      |  Regulus  criAtatus 

ii  il55     *  Regulu')  griwus,  Bonap. 
ii  ;):%)  •  Rrytdus  ignicajpiUut,  Temm.  i 

ii  362  I  Keti^ulus  reguloidns  Janl.         i  127,  iii 


Plover,  black  •bellied 
Plover,  golden 
Plover,  killdecr 
Plover,  ring 
Plover,  ringtMl 
Plover,  riHuiy,  Penn. 
PInvrr,  '•iiii'li'iliiig 
PloviT,   Wil-Kll's 

•  IMuvialis  tMiifri'.i,  Williuiirli. 

•  pochard,  iMiuit.  Hew. 

•  pochard,  ^(•all]>,  Si'lhy 
P<niirfjts  ('(irolhtcnsis^  Lath. 
PiH/ict/>s  rornutii-i.  Lath. 
Ptuiireps  cristattis,  Latli. 
Potlicips  riihritof/i.'!^  Lath. 
Por/t/i'/rlt),  liriss.  — ijcmix 
Pnjc«'llaria  |M'latri(M 
"  Pr(»c(*llaiia  Wilsonli,  Stcph. 
P.s'ittarida' 
P>'itta('ii>*  Carol incn^-is 
Ptillnopus,  Sw.  -     j^ciuiN 
Pii(ftn,  WiU. 


Ill 

ii 

iii 

iii 


1 


iirrt' 


'  Pji^ar^Mis  accipitor,  Kay 
Pi/mni/Of  \  icill.  — ^t'liiis 
Pf/raii(fn  osfim,  \'i«'ilj. 
^  Pyrant,M  erythropi.H,  Vieill. 
Pyranga  /  Liidoviciana,  .Fard. 
Pyraii^a  rubra,  Sw. 
Pyrrhula  «MiurI«'nf(ir 
Pyrrhula  frontahs,  S,i\ 

Qua  hiid 
Quail 


ii  121 

ii  :159,  iii     .SI 
ii  ;i.")J) 
•_»(K) 
;su 
Uil 
KNJ 
iii  211 
iii  -211 
iii  lilO 
iii  'JM 
iii   Iss 
ii  i\H\ 
ii  :\Hi 
i  '.ill 
i  M7() 
iii  .'yVJ 
iii  2-J4 
ii  IWi'u  liiW 
iii  :«K) 
1  19,  9h 
i     i)h 
i  19,  ni7 

i  ;)I7 

i    192 

i  79,  iii   4<»o 

i  K  iii  ;j(M) 

iii       /) 
ii  22:) 


ii  3(>5  :  Rhippidur<Sy  Vig.  and  Hor»f. 

ii  35.5     Robm 

Robin,  swamp 

Rusticola  minor,  Vieill. 

•   \\\  nchapsis  cIy|U'ata,  Leach 

Ri/iivhops,  Liiiii.  — -  t^rnus 

Jiuinhitps jfarinKsfrig,  Vjcill. 

Ryinlui|»>  niirra,  Linn. 


ii  SSI 
iii    16 
in    13 
iii    IS 
ii28I 
iii    16 
iii    IS 
iii  245 
in  225 
iii    d4 
ii  340 
ii  21.-$ 
i  lOS 
i    55 
i     48 
ii    33 
i  127,  \^ 
i    83 
i  2» 
i  127.  iii  2tfi* 
i  :)04 
129 
282 
i  102 
i29&»l 
i  I'!^ 
ii  244 
iii     ^k> 
ii  :>7H 
ii  .')7o 
ii  :>7o 


Ji.1 


7<;  I 


I 


*  Sandhill  rod  bird 
'  Sand|>i|u>r,  Ahcrdcc u 
Sandpiper,  ashH'oiourcd 
Sandpiper,  Hartram's 
'  Sandpiper,  treckled.  Penn. 

*  Sandjjiper,  ilehridal,  Penn. 
Sindpiper,  little 
'  Sandpiper,  red.  Mont. 
Sandpiper,  red-hai  k'^d 
San<ipi|)cr,  n'd-hre.i>teil 
San<lpi|)er,  semipahnatc«l 
Siindpiper.  solitary 
Sandpiper,  sjMittcd 
SanonirriphusCiiIif'i>rttinnus^Tem.  iii  227 
Sarrortnnj)hns  ari/phva^  Linn.  iii  227 
SaxirnUty  \\i'i'\\>\.  —  pcnu>»           .  i     60 

*  Saxieola  sialis  lioruip.  .  i  .')5 
ScoliifHij-,  Linn.  —  genu-^  .  ii  244 
Scol(»pax  boieali'-i  .  .  ii  o\i^ 
"  Scoli)pax  lirehmii,  Bonap.  .  ii  220 
Scolopax  uallinaco?  \Vilf»,  .  ii  220 
Scoli)j)4i.r  J)ouglasii%  Sw.  .  ii  220 
ScolopaJL  Drummondii^  Sw.         .    ii  220 


1 

ii 
ii 

ii  ;i);> 
ii  :i2s 
ii  .^J4 
ii  12:* 
ii  .*>>;> 
ii  :3Jrt 
ii  ;fi>> 
ii  ;i2 
ii  3:>4 
ii  :i'K» 


n,  kUJ  . 

t  SyhU  aunxniiilk,  Buiup. 
SflvU  kutumualu 


BjilvittoU  intunuialia,  JanL 
•^-'' -iroU  Blockbiiriii*^  Jwil- 


^IrU  Chlldnnli, 
I  chryionlet" 


KvlTL 


*  tSy\r»  dnoulDr,  Violl. 


*  Sylvii  miKiiUn,  Utb. 


^IvkoU?  docaloi,  Jud. 
fiylTKola  ftiTiDdlii,  Boms. 
SylvinU  ?  fbrincMi,  Jvn. 

SfKicoU  ictaocephkla,  Sw. 
SyliiwU  muuloMi  Sw. 
SylvieoU  muitinu,  Sw.        ii 

^ylviciiii  minuti.  Jwd. 
^-IticoU  palminim,  Jvd. 
SylvimU  panii,  Jctd. 
SylncoU  piUcbi*.  Sw. 

BylvkobpuiiK,  Jurd. 
'  SfiricDb  ^BtiUa,  Sw. 

Sylviogl*  »tr«t»,  Sw. 
SylviduU  viu^a,  Jard. 


ii  aOI.  iii  2iH  I  S^nulaz 


—pavt 


lap  I 

31,  iSS 

".IB 

ii      I 
i3W 

a    c 

ii  .ttas 


Syivi. 

mitnu.  Bnru 

Bjrlvi. 

•  Sylr 

•^' 

.p.,d.lin^B»« 

B,i^ 

l>«nu 

•  Syl, 

.  p™,iii,,  uth.  II 

Sytvi. 

Sylvia 

perwnii.        . 

PhilAddphil            . 

Brlvii 

I>iuu.              . 

Sylvii 

r;s 

puoilla 

6ylTi> 

Sylvii 

ngulu. 

•4t. 

Amr...',  And. 

Syl™ 

n.fir.pilt. 

■SylT. 

•  rubriopilla,  Vila 

SylTia 

■iltU        . 

ii  261) ,  *  Taaai^er,  Canada,  Penn. 

i  ;i8e  I  Tiunger,  Loiiixinna 
ii  iaw    •  Tamgrr,  Alciicon 

i  UMi    Tan«(!(r,  lorlu 

i  OHM    Tanagra  inliva 
ii  37;1    Tanagra  Colunibianoi 


*  Tiiaagra  vuvgata  . 

Tiirhg}iti  aquiha,  Vi«IL 

r<n.(u/M-ganu. 


Tanytiptrra,  Vig. — ^geniu 
•  Teal,  AmpricaD.  Lalh. 
T«1,  bliw-wingtd 
Tiv],  gFTCo- winged 
Tetrno  CuiaduuH,  Lian. 
Tdrau  runidn,  Linn. 
rdraa  FrankliHii,  UougL 


IHi^l^l  ^H 
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9-21    ^^1 

^t,„™|™™  B.r.. 

'"'i'SIS 

*  TriDlta  lubau,  Uun.               ii 

iSi.'K  ^1 

iii  474 

>ia»    ^^^1 

ill  *M 

Trinfa  maHHrnu.  Urun. 

II  »ia    ^^^M 

^Klmo  RkhtTdn^ii,  Unci. 

iii  «4 

Trin«  minalilU.  Vi.i11. 
•  T.Tng.  n.ri*,  Ulh. 

19S   ^^H 

^^^.  £06...-.,  D»«Kl. 

ii254 

iiasB  ^^M 

iiQ4tl 

rHii^fwfuni/u.  Ikmip.        . 

nan  ^^H 

ii  254 

Tring.  puiiJU 

19    ^^M 

iiifioa 

Trinn  laf> 

t>aa>    ^^H 

^^Ksnuirfs,  (/n>rriirco/w<iiin 

UBsa 

iisia  ^^H 

liaHH 

Trial.  Blitiir 

ii»u  ^^H 

^E^lmirih 

iii  iW 

IWi./«,  Linn—gmu. 

Trodlilu.  colub™.  Onn. 

iisi7  ^^H 

^Kb,  Itharl-Uiltll 

ii  374 

ITT  ^^H 

^^Kd.  Moly 

iii  lEs 

m  ^^H 

^Hafoiu/ruw  B^«Mi,  Bmu 

unp? 

7>^to4'«J'™i.*.-,Aud. 

131,111   ^^H 

^^boidniDU  Wi1»D».  Boup. 

iiasi 

■     i»  ^^H 

^^mni>h,  foi-oilgund,  Utn. 

>K» 

•  1^>|th>ilyU*  EunHHai,  L«ch 

•  131    ^^M 

HfefcKi^t'*""''"^ 

i  x» 

ita  ^^H 

ii  i«t 

1W.1U    ^^^1 

Hrrhru.h,  HudimUn.  Ptno. 

ia» 

•  Tlirwh.  litlfc,  C«B. 

U  189 

Tn«k.dytBob»kl..S>r         • 

ii>9M    ^^^ 

•  Thn..b.  inimif,  Ulh. 

i  IM 

»r..^i;:::r"*^ 

i  un  ^^^1 

•  T.™,  N.»  York.  p™n. 

ms8t  ^^H 

ii  lUl    Tu^lu•J^u«ri(■u• 

ItM  ^^H 

T^lJJ^r'' 

iim  ^^H 

T.ro.  vrood.  Wil.. 

■     « 

a  ^^H 

71iW« 

•  Tunlu.  (cli™.,  Boup. 

ia4»  ^^H 

TiimuuK.  hkck-cipnd 

•  TlUnouir,  CTwpinJi  Pron. 
Tilnmiw,  imtiil 

i  137 

Turduilividu 

i  1M0  ^^^1 

i  137 

i  140 

Tunlii*  mijFTjiUkriiUi  Lion. 
•  Tunliu  miniH-,  Bii»p. 

•  TltmauiF.  tmiiwt,  Prnn. 

33.  ii  in   ^^H 

T-irtimaiptu.  Ln*.—jtrina 

i  346 

n.r.fu.tfriH.Utb. 

tift    ^^H 

■.SZ-,!^^^i-=. 

ii  8IR 

Turd„  oi,««« 

31   ^^H 

iiOM 

riinfKi  /art-u,  Edw. 

itt  ^^H 

ii  SIR 

Turio-K 

i  !«                I 

Ti>lHii>fl>vipa.Vi*iU. 

•ruHu>trichu,Lini>. 

i  *n              1 

•'Tol«u.glir«lM..Ord         . 

ii344 

Turdu-wliariu. 

ii  ii«              J 

■i  aw  j  Tunliu  WiUwii.  Bniup. 
ii  »»7    •  Turkey,  AmmnD,  L.th. 

ii  191                  1 

ii  3IH  1  Tarkrr.  vOd 

iiiHW  ^^^1 

Tridii.?  Phil».WphU,  Jud. 

iflT.amiTuiMt™ 

ii3M    ^^H 

.     i  S49 

iJrflMw  tannlU,  &. 

3M    ^^^H 

Trinp  dpiiM,  Poio.                   > 

RI6.S3I 

310.3)7    ^^^H 

iii    3) 

iSIB^^^^H 

Triain  Banromii 

•  Tmiii  inliilnt.  Lion. 

ii  303 

>i  39* 

:V=!"S*„%,,. 

!IS:^| 

T.ing*  rrnnmus  Linn.                1 

38»,aa5 

iii  an  ^^^1 

Trinn.  cW1«* 

ii.  3Ri 

iSK^^^H 

Trin„,  ri„™ 
•Tr5t»««'*-l"I.E*ir. 

iiaus 

•  Tfnunn.  nraDn* 

iii  an  ^^^H 

iii   I9n    TvnuBua  imtirali^  Sajt 
iii  IS5'  iyRi.ii.J»,  Sv—gmtn 
iii  IW  7Kmiii.i>JW 

IH37T^^^| 

:?S:!*t',^?^   : 

ifiS.3»^^^^| 

•  Trinxm  iIhUIk,  Gm.              ill  ISS,  lUG    TyrunuliKulia.  Sw. 

ifS^^H 

Trinn  hiatieuJl 

it  nk"^    Tyrunub  hun.  JuiL 

iSA.^^^H 

iii  l<«i,  •  TyrinnuU  p.llid. 

iii«9   ^^H 

•  Trilin  I>Uwlic«.  I.I1111. 

»  VBb\   TfTnnnalapH^-,.  Sw. 

n 

I 
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"'.ii''ara 

i  U38 

W«^,lrr,  «Tul™            i  SflS.  31M, 
Warbler,  Cipe  Mo,                  ij  30i. 

TyruuuU  Yintu.  Janl. 

i  aea 

Warbler,  cb»iDu^dded 

W«ii.,  Cot— genu. 

i1     67 

Wartiler.  Balden-wiBg«i          i  259, 

ItluU  fluomH,  Cur. 

ii  S64 

•  W»rbW,  gnm.  Ponn. 

ii    925 

Warblrr,  hfmlock 

I1ri>  tile 

ii    33» 

•  Warbler,  hooded,  P«.d. 

Vria  Bnnitiirhii,  tiA. 

ii    934 

■  Wnrbkr,  mined,  Turt. 

//riajrj*             . 

u   934 

Wvbler,  mptiruiog         . 

Ih  934 

Warblrr,  Ni.l..i]lc 

•  V6»  ««m«,  Bri-. 

ii    3113 

•  Wubkr.  No.  Y<.rk.  Peiu.. 

Uria  Troilt 

ii   334 

•  HmgiUux  minor,  Otn. 

i  ass 

Wubfcr!  kJX^" 
WarUrr,  palm 

I'SKCfhii. — gmuii 

iii  .333 

•    W^blo.jriDf,  Pl'DO. 

Mil  Diirb. 

ii  aa3 

W^;  pb^^Sip" 

Fiowinira.  S«.— smiiu 

i  »sa 

Warblsr,  priirie 

V«DUn>t>c*UU,J«<i 

iii  aOB 
aSfO,  iii  372 

i  aea 

WirUer,  Ti^dckw         . 

i  iJM 

•  Wtrbfcr,  vdlnw-front«J,  Turt. 

^ftMiirw  MTfc  Jmnl. 

i  400 

•  Warbler,  »llnw-p^  Uth. 
Warbler,  joUon-ihroal 

iHiaiiui*  rubnctpiUi,  Sw. 

i*»7 

«Miri*anM)Kliru,  Str. 

i2a6 

•  Warbler,  relkxr-t^led 
Warbler,  yellow  led-poll 

nrao.  Vi«aj._wiHu 
l^wAirtrauV!**. 

■  116,117 

.      i  117 

rt.f«b«>froDsr»ui. 

i  116 

•  Warblw.  iuittspdl            . 

sfc^st,  ■ 

ii  181 

•  Wat«rheu,liltIrA««ie».         - 

Viiw  NoTpboriwiuw,  Bonip 

i  ;n6 

•  Whi.kj'  John,  while.  Phil.  Trai*. 

Virro  HititiriiK,  Vieill. 

i   -JH4 

Whip-pooi-will 

Vi,«  uphlitnov^  J«A 

ii  1*1 

Widp™,  Ammcar              .               i 
Wi3g«n,,  Evopran                          i 
•  Wid^n.  red.h«ul(H.  Selby           i 

r<*r«>  Fijw-w.  AuH. 

•  Vuhur  alrstu.,  Bnrt. 

iii  236 

Vultur  >ur* 

iii  236,  iWb 

Woodmrk 

Vulnif  ioU.  Roup. 

iii  aae 

*  Wnodnvk,  ereit  reit,  Bart. 
Wooilpedier,  downy 

v-ih™       : 

Vullurr.  blarl. 

iii  -2^6 

SSSiSr""    : 

*  Viilturr,  carrino,  Lilh, 

iii  aae 

Vulmrr.  turkB)- 

ill  ■£ii; 

•  Woodpecker.  Jamaira,  Edn-. 
Woodpecktr,  iron-hilled 

Wiirblrr.  lutumnd 

•  Woodpecker,  k.ngof,  Kilm. 

•  Wuiilcr,  uurc  Awl. 

i  2n:) 

*  Wnudpecker,  Innc-rrestAl,  Citri. 

W.rtiliT,  liaybiToMwl 

i  247 

Woodpecker,  Lewi. 

Warlilf^r,  bluknoll 
Wwtlor.  Bli^kburnian 

ii  aa.  .'3013 

■  WoodpeiktT,  iiltle.  Lalh. 

i  HM 

Wirbler,  lilirk-thnrntHJ  blar 

.    man 

Wondperker,  irf-lKlliid 

W«bler.  hkct-[iiB.»n.!  gmn 

Woodneeker.  red-nirhidLiI 

Wirfai»,  Uidc  tnd  vcljow 

1363 

Woodpecker,  red-headed         1  146.  i 

34».  iii  373 

•  Warblfr.  blur.  Uth. 

i   .M 

■  Woodpecker,  smalle.!,  Cala. 

Wsfbltr.  blur^gnwn 

•  Woodpecker,  whitf^bellied,  (.Tate*. 

Wubltr.  Bt.«  MouBliio 

ii  ans 

W.wdp«ker,  veilow-bellied    i  \:,%  i> 

Warbler.  Mut^tytd        . 

1  3.5A 

Wr^                                              1    133 

Wnrblrr,  bluv-wlngHl  yrtloir 

1  a^ 

Wtrn.  fruIdFii-nmcd 

W»ri.lrr,  bliK-pllolr  l«rk 

Wren,  mm  C'jiolina 
Wren,  li'uine 

.       ii  MOJ 

OF  ENGUSH  AND  LATIN  NAMES. 


Wren,  mmnh 
Wrro,  mby^crowned 
Wreo,  winter 


ToLp«fe 
i  20B 
i  83 
i  142 


*  Xanthornus  xAnthoccphalus,  Bonap. 

ill  287 
Xema,  Boie — genus  iii  219 

•  YeUow-tail,  Penn.  .  ii  213 


523 


•  Yphantet  Baltimore,  VieUl. 

ZonotriehiOf  Sw. 
2<onotrichia  ffraininea»  Sw. 
Zonotrichia  Uiaca,  Sw. 
Zonotrichia  lenoophrya,  Sw. 
2<onotnchia  paluttria,  Jard. 
Zonotrichia  PfenniylTanica,  Sw. 
Zonotrichia  taranna,  Jard.     i  3i2» 


vuL 

PiMre 

i 

16 

308 

•  • 

u 

45 

341 

•  • 

11 

43 

338 

340 

U  B 

71 

THE  END. 
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